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Editorial  note: 


Concern  is  an  independent  pamphlet  series  dealing  with  current 
Mennonite  and  general  Christian  issues.  Its  character  is  semi-popular 
and  is  designed  to  stimulate  informal  discussion  and  common  searching 
within  the  brotherhood  for  a  strengthening  of  prophetic  Christian  faith 
and  conduct.  The  publishers  share  responsibility  for  the  publication  in 
general,  but  since  articles  are  published  for  the  sake  of  study  and  dis- 
cussion, they  do  not  purport  to  be  definitive  nor  does  the  editorial 
group  necessarily  concur  in  every  detail.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed 
to  any  of  the  above  persons. 

This  first  number  brings  two  papers  originally  presented  at  a 
conference  of  American  Mennonite  graduate  students  in  Europe  held 
at  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  during  the  Easter  season,  1952.  Two 
other  papers  presented  at  this  conference  have  already  appeared  in 
The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  (Jan.,  1954).  They  are  the  follow- 
ing: David  A.  Shank,  "A  M^JerraT?^Qproach  to  a  Dechristianized 
Society,"  and  Orley  Swart^dlJjJ^O^MSj^el  Sattler's  Letter  to  the 
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.     .     .    send  me  to  Judah,  to  the  city  of  my  fathers' 
sepulchres,  that  I  may  rebuild  it. 

--Nehemiah   (Neh.  2:5) 


If  any  man  would  come  after  me,   let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me .  For 
whoever  would  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  but  whoever 
loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  he  will  save  it. 


-Jesus   (Luke  9:23,24) 


Modern  Christianity  is  degenerating  because  it  has 
been  relegated  to  a  corner  of  the  human  soul  and 
ceased  to  be  a  totalitarian  attitude  towards  life . 

— N.  Berdyaev    (Towards  a 
New  Epoch .     Geoffrey  Bles, 
London,  1949,  p.  106) 


Introduction 

World  War  II  brought  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  to  America's  doorsteps.    In  her  homes,  shops, 
and  streets,  people  discussed  Iwo  Jima,  Dakar,  and 
St.  Lo  as  though  they  were  neighboring  villages  over 
the  next  hill .    To  pacifist  groups,  whose  young  men 
were  confined  to  American  shores  during  the  con- 
flict, this  transformation  of  the  wide  world  into  a 
familiar  neighborhood  did  not  come  until  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities .    Since  then,    probably  1,  500 
American  Mennonites  have  sailed  the  seven  seas  or 
flown  the  world's  skyways. 

The  American  Mennonite  relief  effort,  which 
occasioned  the  major  portion  of  this  travel,  was  in 
its  own  way  a  miracle .     Farm  families,    some  of 
whom  could  hardly  distinguish  Europe   from  the 
Orient,  planted,  cooked,  and  sewed  for  the  world's 
anonymous  suffering  millions .     For  our  churches 
(and  others  like  them),  this  effort  was  an  enriching 
new  experience  in  which  we  learned  something  of 
the  "twice -blest"  quality  of  mercy. 

In  another  sense,  however,  the  challenge   of 
the  postwar  period   revealed  deep  inadequacies  in 
the  spiritual  resources  within  our  brotherhood.  In 
the  first  acute  years  of  postwar  disillusionment, 
among  victor  and  vanquished  alike,  when  the  spirit- 
ual conflict  continued  unabated  and  in  new  forms  as 
rival  forces  struggled  for  the  possession  of  men's 
souls,  we  were  unable  to  define  or  to  communicate 
the  message  that  seemed  implicit  in  our  professed 
position .    Those  to  whom  the  privilege  came  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  foreign  relief  program  found 


their  souls  abundantly  enlarged  by  the  experience, 
but  at  the  same  time  many  of  us  were  perplexed  by 
this  larger  failure .    And  this  perplexity  was  only 
increased  when  we  turned  in  terms    of  these    ex- 
periences abroad  to  re -evaluate  the  Christian  tra- 
dition of  which  we  were  a  part .     On  the    one    hand, 
the  great  catastrophe    which  had  befallen  Europe, 
that  proud  and  cultured  custodian  of   Christianity 
for  many  centuries,  confirmed  our  conviction  that 
the  "gathered"  pattern  of  Christian  community,  re- 
discovered by  our  sixteenth -century  ancestors,  is 
indeed  the  real  intent  of  the  Gospel .     On  the  other 
hand,  the  strengthening  of  this  conviction  could  only 
intensify  our  concern   over  the  partial  sterility  of 
our  efforts  at  home  and  abroad .    What  we  in  effect 
proclaimed  as  an  answer  for  people  in  devastated 
countries  was  no  longer  a  dynamic  transforming 
leaven  in  our  own  midst . 

It  was  these  experiences  that  led  together   the 
group  responsible  for  the  present  publication   in 
Amsterdam  during  the  post-Easter  season  of  1952 
and  again  at  the  same  period  of  1953  in  Ziirich.  We 
are  American  Mennonites  who  for  the  most  part  had 
at  that  time  already  spent  several  years  in  Christian 
service  in  Europe  and  had  done  graduate  work  at 
European  universities .    Through  fellowship   and 
common  searching  and  the  stimulation  of  a  few  guest 
speakers,    we  hope  to  take  stock  of  our  experiences 
and  position . 

The  respective  themes  of  these  conferences 
were:    "The  Decline  of  the  West"  and  "Anabaptism 
and  Eschatology,  "    themes  which  against  the  back- 
drop of  a  Europe  in  tremors  were  urgently  real . 


Not  many  miles  removed  were  the  festering 
wounds  of  supermilitarism- -cities  still  in  rubble, 
the  flotsam  of  refugees  and  derelict,  and  acres  of 
sprawling  army  camps  prepared  for  new  confla- 
grations .    Still  more  revealing  was  by  way  of  con- 
trast the  spiritual  enervation  of  an  Amsterdam  or 
Ziirich,  where  the  spiritual  desert  is  boarded  up 
by  western  traditions  and  pride: 

Here  is  no  water  but  only  rock 
Rock  and  no  water  and  the  sandy  road 
The  road  winding  above  the  mountains 
Which  are  mountains  of  rock  without  water . 
Here  one  can  neither  stand  nor  lie  nor  sit 
There  is  not  even  silence  in  the  mountains 
But  dry  sterile  thunder  without  rain 
There  is  not  even  solitude  in  the  mountains 
But  red  sullen  faces  sneer  and  snarl 
From  doors  of  mudcracked  houses*,.  .(*) 

In  a  setting  marked  by  strong  contrasts,  then, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  frame  of  mind  which 
posed  issues  in  contrasts  characterized  these 
meetings .    On  the  one  hand  we  were  aware  of  the 
more  complete  discipleship  of  the  early  Christians 
coupled  with  a  fervent  expectancy  of  the  parousia, 
and  on  the  other,  of  our  own  compromised  life  and 
at-home -ness  in  the  world .    In  a  similar  vein  we 
sensed  the  validity  of  the  Anabaptist  dissent  and 
"exodus"  as  over  against  world  conformity  within 
church  life  conterminous  with  society,  freedom 
and  necessity  as  expressed  in  the  pneumatic  church 
versus  conformity  and  organization  in  the  insti- 
tutional church,  and  the  renewal  and  perpetuation 
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of  the  true  Christian  community  as  compared  to  a 
church  which  becomes  traditional  or  justifies  the 
process  of  assimilation. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  weaknesses  which  we 
sensed  acutely,  we  felt  a  deep  loyalty  and  gratitude 
to  the  brotherhood   which  has  nourished  us    and  to 
which  we  belong  by  choice .     It  was  precisely  this 
loyalty  which  impelled  our  search  and  made   us 
critically  sensitive  to  decay  and  inconsistency  where 
they  exist.     And  so  the  question  arose,    a  question 
still  unanswered:     Are  American  Mennonites,  in 
spite  of  their  great  institutional  and  even  spiritual 
progress,  perhaps  after  all  moving  rather  toward 
"respectable"  denominationalism  rather  than  toward 
a  dynamic  and  prophetic  "grass  roots"  movement? 
And  if  so,  what  responsibility  devolves  upon  us  in 
our  generation? 

That  we  venture  to  publish  a  few  introductory 
excerpts  from  these  discussions  is  no  indication 
that  we  feel  that  we  have  found  answers  to  these 
questions .    Indeed,  the  decision  to  publish   was 
reached  only  after  long  deliberation.    The  papers 
themselves,  prepared  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
other  pressing  duties,  made  no  pretense  of  scholar- 
ly thoroughness,  but  were  rather  interpretive 
essays  on  experiences  and  observations  along  the 
way,  designed  as  bases  for  study  and  discussion. 
In  the  present  publication  two  papers  are  being  re- 
leased for  limited  circulation  among  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  issues  raised.    Subsequent  articles 
will  deal  with  more  specific  issues  in  accordance 
with  developing  discussion. 


Finally,  we  know  full  well  that  we,  too,  are  a 
part  of  our  proud  Western  civilization,  that  we  are 
no  better  than  our  fellow- Christians .    But  perhaps 
the  past  several  decades  will  have  taught  us  Chris- 
tians  to  be  pessimistic   about   their  surrounding 
culture  but  optimistic  about  the  Church  of  Christ. 
In  Europe   and   America,    in  the  Orient  and   the 
Occident,  in  our  beloved  church  as  well  as  in  other 
communions,  the  Lord  calls  those  who   will  come. 
Such  elect   belong  neither  to  the  East   nor  to  the 
West  but  are  citizens  of  God's  kingdom  and  members 
of  the  transnational  commonwealth  of  Christ.     We 
need  not  despair,  for  he  who  discovers   the  things 
of  this  world  perishing   before  his  eyes   and  his 
soul  not  bound  to  them  finds  freedom  and  joy  which 
will  help  him  face  any  circumstances  of  the  future . 
At  least  he  realizes  that  he  is  in  league  with  God, 
that  he  no  longer  belongs  to  the  order  of  this  world, 
that  the  Civitas  Dei  is  neither  in  Rome  nor  Geneva, 
neither  in  Moscow  nor  Washington- -but  eternal  in 
the  heavens . 


(*)    Quoted  from  T .  S .  Eliot,  The  Waste 
Land  and  Other  Poems    (London,  1940), 
p.  40. 


TOWARD  AN  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  WEST 

By  Paul  Peachey 

The  western  world  was  ushered  into  the  present 
century  by  the  optimistic  philosophy  of  the  evolu- 
tionary progress  of  the  processes  of  history.  Science 
and  technology  had  overcome  so  many  of  the  incon- 
gruities of  human  existence  that  it  seemed  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  paradise  of  which 
men  in  all  ages  had  dreamed  would  become  reality 
on  earth .    What  philosophers  proclaimed  seemed 
confirmed  on  every  hand  by  the  solid  achievements 
of  the  human  genius .    The  ascent  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  which  in  the  philosophy  of  medieval  scho- 
lasticism had  required  at  every  transitional  stage 
a  transcendent  creative  intervention  was  now  seem- 
ingly being  achieved  by  the  pulsations  of  immanent 
energy . 

Today,  at  mid-century,  that  same  western 
world  grovels  uneasily  beneath  the  ruins  of  its 
Utopia,  trembling  with  fear  of  even  worse  things 
to  come .    In  Europe  this  fear  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced among  many  a  general  apathy  toward  life  and 
the  future,  while  in  America  one  sees  symptoms  of 
panic  and  malaise .    The  difference  in  reaction, 
however,  is  only  that  Europe  has  already  progress- 
ed further  along  the  road  of  disillusionment.    For 
the  confidence  of  Europe  was  shaken  already  by 
World  War  I- -indeed  she  had  premonitions  before 
that  time  of  terrible  things  to  come --while  only 
with  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  did  the 
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terrible  truth  come  home  to  America.  Furthermore, 
Europe  has  experienced  the  catastrophe  in  her  own 
flesh  and  blood   while  America  knows  it  only  theo- 
retically in  terms,  of  the  terror  she  herself  produced 
at  Dresden  and  Hiroshima .     Some   European   ob- 
servers detected  the  first  tremors  of  fear  in  America 
between  1945  and  1950  when  her  conscience    showed 
the  first  signs   of  uneasiness   because   of  the  bomb 
she  had  unleashed  and  the  realization  dawned  that 
the   achievement   of  world   order  lay  beyond  her 
powers,  a  realization  that  the  stalemate  of  Korea, 
America's  first  unwon  war,  can  only  deepen. 

The  spirit  of  despair  found  its  European  prophet 
already  during  the   interwar   period   in   Oswald 
Spengler,  the  despondent   German  philosopher  who 
published  his  dirge   for  western  civilization  under 
the  title,    Per   Untergang  des   Abendlandes--The 
Decline  of  the  West.  His  theories  gave  expression 
to  the  despondent  feelings  of  many  intellectuals  who 
believed   that  the  civilization  of  the  West  had  run 
its  course.    World  War  II  has  increased  the  specu- 
lation as  to  the  significance  of  the  crisis,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,    who  out  of  her  own  experience 
knows  perhaps  better  than  any  other  western  nation 
its  dimensions .    In  widely  different  circles  today's 
conditions  have   come   to  be  regarded  as   the  end 
stage  of  secularization  and  dechristianization.    By 
contrast  the  Middle  Ages  now  appear  as  the  age  of 
faith .    People  yearn  for  the  security  of  cultural 
unity  and  harmony  which  medieval  times  offered, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  resurgence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  many  areas  and  in  the  pilgrimage  into 
her  fold  of  certain  classes  of  people,  particularly 


European  poets  and  prose  writers .    Parallel  to  this 
is  the  swing  toward  orthodoxy,  the  rise  of  a  strong 
liturgical  trend,    and   the    self- contradictory  re- 
awakening of  confessional  consciousness  in  many 
quarters  within  the  Protestant  world.     Indeed  one 
can  note  striking  similarities    to  the    restorative 
and  romantic  period   which  followed   the    French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars . 

The  interpretation  given  this  crisis  in  western 
civilization   varies  greatly  according  to  the  view- 
point of  the  observer.    Catholicism  as  the  exponent 
of  cultural  unity  under  the  tutelage   of   the   church 
naturally  regards  it   as  the  consequence   and  the 
final  stage  of  man's  revolt  against  God,  against  His 
church,  and  against  Christ's  vicar  on  earth.  Where 
they  are  not  engulfed  in  the  humanist  stream   the 
reaction  of  the  "official"   Protestant   bodies    often 
does  not   differ  greatly   from  the  Catholic,     since 
they  too  pose  as  the  spiritual  guardians  of  society . 
The  secular  humanist*   viewpoint  arrives  at  oppo- 
site conclusions,    for   it   denies  that  the   Middle 


*The  term  "humanist"  is  used  in  this  paper  to 
refer  broadly  to  the  various  modern  streams   of 
secular  thought,  beginning  with  the  Renaissance. 
These  streams  of  thought  manifest  in  varying  de- 
grees the  following  characteristics:  they  repudiate 
special  revelation  and/or  subordinate  its  authority 
to  reason  and  empiricism,  and  seek  to  explain  man 
and  the  universe  in  terms  of  immanent  energy  and 
processes .    Thus  in  the  name  of  "immanence"  they 
stand  in  opposition  to  transcendental  (i.e.,  ulti- 
mately revealed)  truth  and  are  actually  "man- 
centered"  or  "humanistic . " 
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Ages  were  ever   as  thoroughly  Christian   as    the 
proponents  of  Christian  culture  would  have  it,  and 
would   at  any  rate   never  assign   religion  as   im- 
portant a  role  in  the  affairs  of  men  as  it  is  accord- 
ed by  the  religious  traditions  themselves  .    A  third 
viewpoint   is  that  of  evangelical  Christians,    who 
find  themselves  divided,    however,    between  the 
approach  of  the  Catholics  and  that  of  the  humanists . 
Some  would  agree  with  the  former  that  the  process 
of  secularization  is  responsible  for  the  crisis,  but 
would  view  the  whole   in  the  perspective   of  an  in- 
tense eschatological  schematization,    while  others 
would  agree    strangely  enough   with  the  humanists 
that  medieval  society  never  had  been  thoroughly 
Christianized,  and  consequently  would  feel  that  to- 
day's crisis    in  a  stricter  sense   is  not  merely  the 
secularization  of  world  culture . 

It  is  a  common  characteristic    of  all  schools 
of  thought,    however,    to  hold   that   evil  forces 
threaten  to  reduce   to  ashes    at  a  single  blow   the 
accumulated   cultural  heritage  of  painfully  pro- 
gressing centuries .    All  seem  to  agree  that  an  old 
epoch  in  human  history  has  passed  but  that  a  stable 
foundation  for  a   new  one   has   not    yet  been  laid . 
Nevertheless  the  majority  of  men  cling  tenaciously 
to  the  remants  of  the  old  order,  determined  to  pre- 
serve its  privileges  and  unable  to  face  the    sacri- 
fical  demands   of  a  new  unformed  era .     Indeed  no 
one,    whatever  his  persuasion,    can  contemplate 
with  complacency  the  outbreak  of  new  wars  or  revo- 
utions .    Alone  the  communist  votaries  of  revolution 
relish   the  thought  of  catastrophe,    and  in  western 
countries  few  of  them  realize  what  they  worship. 
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II 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  examine 
briefly  this  belief  that  the  West  is  in  a  state   of 
decline  and  to  suggest  elements  essential   to   a 
Christian  attitude  toward  the  problem .    To   analyze 
western  history  and  civilization  in  this  light  is   a 
stupendous  task,  as  the  widely  differing  conclusions 
of  men  who  have  spent  their  lifetime  studying  it 
amply  testify,    I  make  no  pretense  of  having  begun 
to  master  the  mass  of  material  that  needs  to   be 
studied,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inscrutability  of   the 
ways  of  God  in  history .    Indeed,  preoccupation 
with  questions  as  these  whose  larger  dimensions 
lie  beyond  human  comprehension  can  lead  to  futile 
speculation  which  will  deflect  the  Christian  from 
his  main  responsibility  to  live  and  proclaim   the 
Gospel  within  history,  content  to  leave  the  larger 
meanings  to  God .    It  can  tempt  men  to  seek  for 
human  remedies  and  to  rely  on  man-made  devices, 
forgetting  that  human  destiny  ultimately  lies  in  the 
hand  of  God.    Furthermore,  all  historical  writing 
and  all  cultural  analysis  is  of  necessity  selective, 
interpretative,  and  insofar  subjective,  so  that 
salient  facts  may  completely  escape  notice .  Finally, 
one  must  note  the  errors  which  historical  conscious- 
ness has  brought  into  western  thought  and  even  in- 
to the  church,  such  as  philosophies  of  history  which 
have  deified  the  process  of  history  itself.    But  bear- 
ing in  mind  all  these  and  other  dangers,  we  cannot 
escape  the  problems  which  our  time  thrusts  upon 
us  .    Without  understanding  in  some  fashion  at  least 
the  age  in  which  we  live  we  cannot  hope  either  to 
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survive   as  a  gathered  Christian  group   nor  yet  to 
fulfill  the  task  of  Christian  witnessing.    This  paper, 
however,  is  not  based  on  any  exhaustive  or  system- 
atic study;    it  simply  constitutes  reflections   made 
along  the  way,  and  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  a 
discussion  which  I  hope  will  be  continuous   and  will 
help  to  give  us  the  orientation  which  we  need  to  ful- 
fill the  responsibilities  of  our  own  generation. 


in 


The  term,   "decline  of  the  West"  presupposes 
a  previous  level  of  attainment  now  in  the  process  of 
disintegration.    The  "West"  which  is  here  meant  is 
European  civilization  primarily,    but  including  also 
its   American  extension,    which  civilization  is   the 
creation  of  medieval  Catholicism   and  of  Fifteenth - 
to  Twentieth-century  humanism .     While  now  one, 
now  the  other,    is  given  the  major  credit  for   the 
total  structure,    depending  on  the  viewpoint  of  the 
observer,    in  either  case  it  seems  clear  that  not 
only  the  civilization   itself  but  also  the  presuppo- 
sitions upon  which  it  rested  are  threatened .     An 
examination  of  these  two  great  cultural  forces  will 
therefore  be  necessary. 

a.  Medieval  society  as  the  "corpus  christianum ." 
Historians  have  traditionally  divided  western  history 
into  three  periods:  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern. 
While  the  roots  of  Europe  go  deep   into  the  ancient 
past,    and   consequently  have  fed   on  various  tra- 
ditions, particularly  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  Europe 
as  we  know  it  today  is  seen  as  the  creation  of  medi- 
eval times.     After  the  ancient  empires  one   after 
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the  other  were  broken  up,    the   Romans    emerged 
shortly   before   the  birth  of  Christ   to  achieve  the 
imperial  political  unity  of  the  Mediterranean  world . 
Local  religions  and  cultures  had  failed   and  a  great 
process  of  eclecticism   and  synthesization   had  set 
in.     The  failure    of  the  Greek  gods    to  protect  the 
great  civilization  of  Greece   had  discredited   them 
and  led  to  a  decline    in  the  importance   of  religion 
as  a  factor  in  the  affairs  of  men.     Thus    Christ 
brought  His  message  to  the  world  at  a  time  when  an 
optimum  of  transnational  stability  had  been  reached,, 
while  the  resistance  of  competing  religions  was  re- 
markably low . 

In  the  mind  of  Christian  historians,  this  coinci- 
dence of  the  coming  of  Christ  with  a   maximum  of 
political  stability   and  a  minimum  of   cultural    re- 
sistance constitutes  in  part    "the  fullness    of  the 
time"    of  which  the  prophets  predicting  the  coming 
of  Christ  had  spoken .     Nevertheless  the   tide    was 
soon  to  turn  inasmuch  as  the  religious  indifference 
lasted  only  several  centuries,    for  not  only  did   the 
Roman  emperors  now/ seek  to  unify  the  empire    by 
means  of  an  imperial  religion    such  as  Mithraism, 
but  the  third  and  fourth  centuries    of  our  era  were 
marked   by  what  Professor  Marrou    of  Paris    has 
called  a  new  religiosity.    New  credibility   was  at- 
tached to  the  intervention  of  the  gods  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  after  several  centuries  marked   by  skepti- 
cism .    But  now,  once  Christianity  had  gained  a  real 
entree  among  the  Mediterranean  peoples,  demand- 
ing as  it  did  the  ultimate  loyalty  of  its  adherents,  a 
conflict   with  the  absolute  demands    of  the   empire 
and  its  gods  was  inevitable .  This  led  to  persecutions 
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till  Constantine  with  political  astuteness  recognized 
in   Christianity   the  greatest  spiritual  force    in  his 
empire    and  reversing  the  policy   of  suppression, 
enlisted  its  support  in  the  imperial  achievement. 

Constantine   is  usually  regarded  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  church   and  of  the  West, 
but  the  actual  compromise  of  which  he  is  the  symbol 
was  a  process  that  far  superseded   his  span  of  life, 
a  process   in  which  the  church  and  the  empire   as 
universal  concepts  became  coterminous .     Never- 
theless,   when  the  barbaric  storms  descended   on 
Rome,     Christianity  was  still  a  vital  force,    suf- 
ficiently autonomous  that  when  the  empire  fell,    it 
survived,  despite  the  accusation  of  pagan  Romans 
to  the  contrary  that  it  had  caused  the  downfall  of 
the  eternal  city.     As  Augustine;  who  became    the 
leading  theologian   for  the  post- Constantine  cen- 
turies, fended  off  the  pagan  accusations  he  defined 
the  church  as  the  transcendent  civitas  dei,  and  by 
a  slight  misinterpretation  the  Roman  church  as  an 
institution  identified  herself   with  the  civitas,  with 
the  millennium  of  Christ,  and  for  a  thousand  years 
medieval  Europe  lived   under  the  illusion  that    the 
millennium  could  be  realized  within  history. 

Until  the  fall  of  Rome  (A.D.  476)  the  chief 
cultural  forces  at  work  in  the  empire  had  been  the 
Greek,    i.e.,  Hellenist,  and  Latin  traditions,  now 
in  interaction  with  Christianity.    The  entrance  of 
the  Germanic  peoples  into  the  Latin  world  brought 
the  fourth  great  component  of  European  civilization 
into  the  picture .    In  a  remarkable  fusion  of  cultures 
these  uncivilized  peoples  coming  from  the  north 
were  to  inherit  the  political  tradition  and  responsibility 
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of  the  empire  while  at  the  same  time  yielding  to  the 
cultural  superiority  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples . 
It  was  as  the  Mediterranean  culture,  particularly 
the  "Christianized"  Latin,  was  carried  northward 
across  the  Alps  and  assimilated  by  the  Germanic 
tribes  that  modern  Europe  was  born .    The  original 
heirs  of  the  Roman  tradition  were  the  Franks  who 
occupied  finally  the  area  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Rhine  rivers .    But  on  into  the  heart  of  modern 
Germany  in  thousands  of  small  clearings  in  the 
dark  Teutonic  forests  courageous  missionary  monks 
planted  sanctuaries  and  slowly  chiseled  away  at  the 
raw  blocks  of  savagery  to  create  eventually  the 
modern  European  spirit . 

The  classic  theologian  of  this  Europe  was 
Thomas  Aquinas .    On  the  skeleton  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy  he  erected  a  magnificent  structure  of 
thought,  founded  upon  the  unified  authority  of  natu- 
ral and  revealed  theology,  embracing  the  totality 
of  human  experience,  and  able  to  absorb  within  it- 
self all  the  incongruous  and  contradictory  in  the 
world  of  men .    In  this  great  system  the  lower  was 
only  a  preliminary  stage  to  the  higher .    Every  line 
strove  forever  upward  as  did  architectural  lines  of 
the  Gothic  cathedral  which  this  great  culture   pro- 
duced.   No  state  was  so  lowly,  no  function  so  meni- 
al, that  it  had  no  place  in  the  providence  of  God,  to 
enhance  His  eternal  glory.    On  all  the  disharmoni- 
ous, the  imperfect,  the  suffering,  the  church  as  the 
extension  of  the  incarnation  radiated  by  way  of  the 
sacraments  the  Eternal  Presence .    Even  kings  and 
emperors  were  thought  to  have  been  brought  under 
the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  tension  between  church 
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and  world  had  disappeared .    Day  and  night  monastic 
voices  and  the  incense  of  worship  ascended  in   an- 
ticipation and  imitation  of  the  multitudes  that  shall 
assemble  around  the  throne  of  God  to  sing  His 
praises  eternally.    At  the  head  of  this  great  divine- 
human  society  stood  the  vicar  of  Christ,  represent- 
ing and  safeguarding  His  seamless  robe .    The  corpus 
christianum  was  indeed  the  most  magnificent  dream 
ever  dreamed  by  man . 

The  actual  accomplishments  of  this  great  system 
were  impressive,  both  religiously  and  culturally, 
and  remain  so  to  this  day.    In  the  first  place,  the 
cults  of  paganism  were  successfully  eradicated,  de- 
spite remnants    which  remain  to  this  day,  and  mon- 
otheism was  everywhere  established.    Theism  be- 
came the  world  view  of  the  West,  and  the  religious 
consciousness  affected  profoundly  the  political  con- 
cepts of  the  time.    Christian  theology,  literature, 
symbols,  and  liturgy  were  introduced,  and  once  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  in  Europe  a  recurrent  erup- 
tion   of  Gospel  freshness  was  assured.        In  the 
second  place,   Christianity  brought  not  only  a   new 
religion  but  a  new  ethic .    However  imperfectly  its 
ideals  may  have  been  realized  in  practice,  no  one 
in  Europe  could  escape  its  influence.    The  religious 
unrest  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  the  flourishing 
of  mysticism,  both  of  which  were  the  soil  from 
which  the  Reformation  sprang,  testify  to  the  success 
of  medieval  Catholicism  in  educating  the  Germanic 
conscience .    In  the  third  place,  the  impulse  of 
Christianity  as  it  fused  with  the  undifferentiated 
genius  of  northern  Europe  produced  a  new  culture 
far  superior  to  any  culture  previously  known . 
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Indeed  it  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity  that   even- 
tually pulled  Europe    from  the  "Dark  Ages"   which 
succeeded   the  collapse    of  the  ancient    Roman 
Empire . 

Nevertheless  the  medieval  vision,  the  corpus 
christianum,  was  doomed  from  the  outset .    In  the 
first  place,    the  Christianity   which  penetrated 
north  of  the  Alps  was  no  longer  pure.    Already  the 
mere  fact  that  it  was  carried   by  monks  who.    de- 
spite the  Christian  heroism    that  characterized 
their  work,  were  an  aberration  of  the  Gospel  ideal, 
could  only  mean  that  a  distorted  social  ethic  reach- 
ed the  pagan  tribesman .     In  the  very  process  of 
evangelism  itself  important  concessions  were  made 
to  the  pagan  spirit .     So  Pope  Gregory   the  Great 
(590-604)  instructed  the  great  Benedictine  mission- 
ary Augustine,    who  was  sent   to  the  Angles,    to 
simply  sanctify  by  means  of  holy  water  the  heathen 
sanctuaries  already  in  existence    so  as  to  win  the 
pagans  more  readily.     Even  their  festivals  were 
to  be  transformed  into  Christian  feasts;    "For  if  a 
few  outer  pleasures  are  left  to  them  they  will   be 
more  quickly  attracted  by  the  inner  joys .    For  to 
cut  off  everything  from  these  hard  hearts  at  one 
blow  is  without  doubt  impossible  .    He  who  wishes 
to  scale  a  high  mountain  can  do  so  only  with    slow 
steps,  not  by  leaps .  "   We  cannot  here  discuss  the 
question  of  missionary  technique   with  illiterate 
pagan  peoples .  It  is  important  only  to  note  the  dis- 
colored Christian  message  which  reached  the  Teu- 
tonic world.    More  disastrous  than  all  else,  how- 
ever,   was  the  debasement  of  Christianity   which 
stemmed  from  the  Constantinian  compromise,  for 
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not  only  had  state  and  church  become  united,  not  only 
was  Christianity  now  falsely  captivated  by  and  identi- 
fied with  the  culture  of  the  Occident,  but  it  had  become 
a  mere  means  to  mundane  ends .  Throughout  all  human 
history  natural  religion  has  always  been  the  highest 
cohesive  and  integrative  force  in  any  society  and  cul- 
ture, as  the  numerous  studies  of  "primitive'*  peoples 
made  in  our  century  have  shown.    This  is  precisely 
what  Christianity  is  not.    As  Jacob  Burckhardt,  the 
great  Swiss  historian,  points  out,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, in  contrast  to  the  polytheistic  cults  of  classical 
paganism,   "was  and  is  not  a  cult  consecrating  a  na- 
tional culture  but  a  transcendent  faith  in  a  future  re- 
demption .    It  was  hostile  to  the  pagan  gods  of  nature 
and  culture,  as  it  must  be  hostile  to  the  idols  of  mod- 
ern civilization."  But  Christianity  was  now  no  longer 
primarily  the  redemptive  intervention  of  God,  but  a 
new  means  to  cultural  and  political  ends,  subservient 
to  the  caprice  of  the  ruling  caste . 

In  the  second  place,  the  basic  presuppositions 
of  the  corpus  christianum  were  false .    The  Gospel 
speaks  to  men   who  are  morally  free  to  reject  its 
claims .    Everywhere  it  recognizes  that  some  will 
accept  while  others  will  reject  its  message .     And 
while  the  universality  of  its  intent  and  of  the   final 
triumph  of  Christ  is  nonetheless  upheld,  the  Gospel 
nowhere   visualizes   a  permanent  peace    between 
"church"  and  "world,  "    nowhere  predicts  the  final 
harmonization  of  all  that  is  incongruous  in  human 
experience  except  eschatologically,    and  nowhere 
promises  the  redemption  of  this  aeon  in  toto.  Thus 
Jesus   had  to  declare    Himself:    "I  am  not  come  to 
send  peace  but  a  sword."  To  set  up  an  ecclesiastical 
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and  political  regime  that  presupposed  that   the  to- 
tality of  mankind  had  been  embraced  within  the 
Christian  community  could  therefore  never  corre- 
spond with  reality. 

In  the  third  place,  the  corpus  christianum  even 
as  an  ideal  was  possible  only  as  long  as  the  theistic 
world  view  was  universally  acknowledged .    Men 
might  not  necessarily  accept  the  claims  of  Christi- 
anity existentially- -indeed  the  recognition  of  super- 
natural reality  is  not  a  uniquely  Christian  insight- - 
but  as  long  as  the  mythological  world  view  of  medi- 
eval man,  which  was  in  part  a  continuation  of  pre- 
Christian  theologies,  persisted,  there  was  no  es- 
cape from  the  external  demands  of  the  church- 
dominated  society.    Once,  however,  modern  dis- 
coveries disenchanted  or  demythologized  the  world 
and  man  began  to  feel  himself  autonomous,  and  free 
from  dependence  on  deity,  die  whole  structure  was 
undermined .    The  only  recourse  open  to  the  corpus 
at  this  point  was  to  suppress  coercively  every  dis- 
sent and  cultural  heterogeneity.    But  this  was  a 
basic  contradiction  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  is  at  heart  voluntaristic  .    Furthermore 
this  confusion  of  a  sort  of  natural  or  instinctive 
theism  with  the  revealed  Christian  faith  could  only 
obscure  the  distinction  between  the  providential 
and  redemptive  activities  of  God . 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  attempt  of  the  church 
in  medieval  times  to  direct  the  whole  of  society 
necessarily  plunged  her  into  ethical  compromise . 
The  governance  of  unredeemed  men  requires 
measures  and  means  that  are  fundamentally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  essence  of  the  Gospel .  In  the  position 
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of  ethical  compromise  the  Christian  "salt"  lost  its 
"savour,  "  the  church  her  prophetic  otherness  that 
would  have  enabled  her  to  rebuke  and  transform  the 
abuses  of  society.    All  too  soon  she  became  so  im- 
bedded in  the  status  quo  that  those  who  wished   to 
rise  higher  came  into  conflict  with  her  totalitarian 
claims  and  were  mercilessly  dealt  with  as  heretics. 
Finally,  Christianity  in  Europe  has  never  been 
too  much  more  than  a  veneer,  for  the  true  Chris- 
tians have  always  been  in  the  minority .     Many  of 
the  tribes  were  originally  converted  (read  baptized) 
en  masse .    Beneath  the  new  Christian  traditions  the 
old  pagan  stream   continued  to  flow,  ever  ready  to 
reappear  under  favorable  circumstances .    The  men 
of  the  Third  Reich  could  still  establish  contact  with 
the  old  Germanic  god,  Wodan,  ridiculous  as  it  may 
seem .    It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  one  finds 
the  religious  comprehension  of  the  common  people 
who  have  been  "churched"  for  centuries  limited  to 
a  vague,  almost  naturalistic,  theism,  which  knows 
God  primarily  as  Providence .    Superstition  is  still 
widely  prevalent,  and  many  smaller  traces  of  pagan- 
ism still  remain,  such  as  certain  festivals  or  prac- 
tices  as  runic  symbols  on  farm  buildings  or  local 
traditions   as   in   Westphalia   the    "Heidenweck" 
(heathen  bread  rolls)   used  on  Mardi  Gras.     That 
elements  of  the  pre-Christian  past  should  persist 
is  neither  surprising  nor  of  itself  disastrous.    In- 
deed this  demonstrates  unmistakably  the  great  task 
which  the  Gospel   must  undertake   to  transform  us 
poor  pagans  into  true  sons  of  God.  The  error  arose, 
however,    in  the  assumption  that  the  entire  culture 
could  be  or  had  been  Christianized,  for  Christianity 
now  ceased  to  be  prophetic . 
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b.  The  modern  humanist  world  view .    Despite 
the  great  achievements  of  his  society  the  lot  of  late 
medieval  man  was  not  a  very  happy  one .    Further- 
more, by  the  late  Middle  Ages   the  creative  force 
of  the   corpus  christianum  had  been  largely  spent 
and   new   ideals    began   to    stir   his   imagination. 
Whether  or  not  the  re -emergence    of  pagan  im- 
pulses in  the  spirit  of  western  man  as  heraled  by 
the  Renaissance  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of 
the  medieval  church   is  not  easy  to  determine  and 
must  at  any  rate    remain  an  open  question   in  the 
present  discussion.  In  an  article  published  several 
years  ago  in  the  German  weekly,     "Sonntagsblatt,  " 
published  by  Bishop  Lilje,  Nicholas  Berdyaev  asked: 
"Why  did  not  the  superior  religious  insights  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  superior  they  were  to  both  the 
ancient  and  the  barbaric  traditions,  produce  a 
Christian  renaissance?"   In  his  answer  to  his  own 
question  he  pointed  out  that  Christianity  had  intro- 
duced two  principles  into  the  experience  of  man: 
(1)  the  e sc hat ological -messianic  principle  in  which 
Christ  has  entered  history,  thereby  ending  the  con- 
cept that  history  repeats  itself  in  endlessly  repro- 
duced cycles,    and  revealing  the  purposeful  move- 
ment of  history  toward  a  final  goal,  and,  (2)  the 
principle  of  freedom  in  history  as  over  against  the 
older  idea  of  predetermination.    Indeed  it  is  this 
freedom  that  makes  for  movement  in  history  as 
such.    And  it  was  the  assertion  of  this  freedom  that 
made  the  Renaissance  possible .    Why  then  did 
Christianity  not  do  it?   Because,  according  to  Berd- 
yaev, Christianity  had  also  introduced  a  conflict 
between  these  two  principles,  for  the  Middle  Ages 
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tried  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  God  by  coercion, 
thus  denying  to  man  that  very  freedom  which  the 
Gospel  would  effect . 

The  analysis  of  Berdyaev  seems  valid,  and 
yet,  proceeding  as  we  are  from  a  voluntaristic 
concept  of  Christianity,  we  can  hardly  make  the 
church  entirely  responsible  for  the  rise  or  fall  of 
a  civilization  nor  can  we  assume  a  priori  that  the 
church  could  have  retained  the  spiritual  leadership 
of  the  modern  scientific  movement.    To  the  extent, 
however,  that  the  church  employed  non- Christian 
means  in  the  suppression  of  dissent  and  presumed 
to  dictate  coercively  the  conduct  of  men  who  had 
rejected  the  central  presuppositions  of  Christianity 
or  of  her  claims,  she  herself  drove  men  to  revolt, 
once  they  discovered  the  hoax.    In  any  event,  the 
rediscovery  of  the  ancients,  the  expansion  of  the 
geographic  horizon  of  the  late  medieval  world,  the 
discovery  of  scientific  experimentation  and  of  cer- 
tain elementary  principles  governing  the  functioning 
of  the  universe,  which  were  not  known  before,  in- 
troduced a  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry  into  the  west- 
ern mind  that  was  to  grow  steadily  till  the  twentieth 
century,  and  destroyed  the  theistic  world  view  to 
which  western  civilization  originally  owed  its  ex- 
istence.   The  full-blown  humanist  world  view,  how- 
ever, in  certain  respects  differed  little  from  the 
Thomist  concept  which  preceded  it .    For  modern 
humanism,  whatever  its  particular  philosophical 
expression,  likewise  visualized  the  attainment  of 
paradise  within  history .    As  larger  and  larger 
areas  of  life  were  brought  under  rational  control, 
as  the  old  frontiers  of  human  self-determination 
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receded  rapidly,  and  as  humanity  evolved  steadily 
upward  it  seemed  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  in 
time  everything  incongruous  in  human  experience 
would  be  resolved  and  all  the  discordant  would  be 
harmonized.    The  difference  was  that  where  the 
corpus  christianum  looked  to  the  transcendent,  the 
supernatural,  for  fulfillment,  the  humanist  struc- 
ture relied  on  the  immanent,  the  natural .    For  Dar- 
win and  Thomas  both  there  was  a  gradual  ascent 
from  the  lower  forms  of  life  to  the  higher.  But  where 
Thomas  held  that  every  transition  required  a  super- 
natural, creative  act,  Darwin  held  that  transition 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  would  be  real- 
ized through  immanent  or  innate  energy .    And  if 
Thomism  was  far  preferable  to  Darwinism  because 
of  its  deference  to  the  transcendent,  i.e.,  to  God, 
it  shared  with  the  latter  its  fatal  misunderstanding 
of  the  provisional  and  contingent  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent aeon . 

By  the  early  sixteenth  century  people  already 
dared  to  appeal  to  non- Christian  authorities  in  their 
criticisms  of  existing  conditions,  religious  as  well 
as  secular .    Since  then  the  world  has  become  dis- 
enchanted .    Where  medieval  man  saw  demons  at 
work,  modern  man  has  discovered  bacteria.    Where 
medieval  man  saw  the  justice  of  God  striking  down 
the  wicked,  modern  man  sees  the  consequences  of 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  "nature  . "    Where  medi- 
eval man  wrote  off  the  unknown  as  lying  enshrouded 
by  the  supernatural,  modern  man  sees  only  unex- 
plored vistas  of  the  natural  and  the  physical .    What- 
ever inspiration  the  modern  ideals  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom  have  drawn  from  Christian  sources, 
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modern  man  somehow  feels  that  he  owes  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  modern  life  more  to  the 
empiricism   of  the  doubting  humanist   than  to  the 
faith  of  the  believing  Christian.     The  pioneers  of 
the  physical  sciences  as  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Galileo  were  neither  impelled  by  unbelief  in  their 
research   nor  led  to  it  by  their  discoveries .     The 
opposition  of  the  church,    however,    both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  identified  her  with  the  forces  of  re- 
action, and  more  and  more  men  found  the  Christian 
faith  incompatible   with  the  facts  of  science .     The 
telling  blows  or  medieval  bigotry  and  religious  in- 
tolerance  were  not  dealt  even  by  the  Reformation 
to  say  nothing  of  Catholicism,  but  by  the  secular 
Enlightenment .     It  was  Voltaire   who  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots  and   nourished 
the  spirit  of  toleration   that  went  into  the   French 
declaration  of  "The  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen/1 
Even  if  in  this  particular  case  the  Catholics   were 
persecuting  Protestants,  the  latter  were  no  better. 
In  1541  the  Protestant  government  of  Bern  sent  the 
nobleman  Naegli   to  Paris   to  protest  against  the 
French  government's  suppression  of  the  Huguenots 
at  the  same  time  that  her  own  prisons   were  over- 
flowing with  Anabaptists.     The  reasons  for  perse- 
cution were  identical . 

Throughout   the   eighteenth   and  nineteenth 
centuries  and  on  into  the  twentieth   the  humanist 
stream  continued  to  swell,  as  emancipated  moderns 
reveled  in  their  new  freedom  and  power.    Philoso- 
phers were  busily  hewing  out  new  gods  in  place  of 
the  old  One  who  had  been  left  behind.    First  came 
the  apotheosis  of  reason,  then  of  evolution  and 
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progress,  and  finally,  of  science  and  the  machine. 
And  the  church,  accustomed  for  a  millennium  to 
identify  herself  with  the  social  regime  in  power, 
with  the  status  quo,  strove  to  maintain  her  privi- 
leges, either  by  political  power  as  in  Catholic 
countries  or  by  adaptation  in  Protestant  countries. 

The  grandeur  of  the  humanist  dream  is  not  to 
be  denied.    That  modern  autonomous  man,  ostensi- 
bly in  his  own  strength,  "subdued  the  earth"  to  a 
degree  never  approached  by  a  culture  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  supernatural  gives  him  an  unassail- 
able dignity .    And  yet  when  all  the  accounts  are 
rendered  the  picture  changes  profoundly,  for  not 
only  was  the  humanist  giant  far  more  indebted  to 
Christianity  than  he  ever  realized,  but  he  misunder- 
stood the  basic  human  limitations  and  moral  weak- 
ness even  worse  than  medieval  Catholicism  had  ever 
done. 

(1)  Humanism's  indebtedness  to  Christianity. 
The  modern  humanist  tradition  has  often  been 
sternly  critical  of  social  injustice  to  which  even 
Christians  had  all  too  often  quietly  acquiesced .    We 
have  already  noted  that  religious  tolerance  in  Europe 
was  more  or  less  a  product  of  the  Enlightenment . 
One  might  also  point  to  Karl  Marx  and  his  associ- 
ates who  proceeding  from  a  militantly  materialistic 
world  view  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
abuses  of  British  industry  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    And  yet  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  great  crusades  for  social  justice  reveals, 
particularly  in  England,  that  whatever  secular  ide- 
alists may  have  had  to  say  about  social  injustice, 
the  men  who  actually  accomplished  the  slow  and 
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painful  tasks    of  reform   drew   their   inspiration 
largely  from  Christian  sources .     The   men  who 
finally  killed  the  English  slave  trade  and  who  drove 
the  exploitation  of  woman  and  child  labor  from  Eng- 
lish factories  had  roots  deep  in  the   Methodist  re- 
vival, many  of  them  being  lay  preachers  or  sons  of 
ministers .     After  World  War  II   American  labor 
unions  joined  the  co-ordinating  council  of  American 
relief  agencies    which  worked  in  Germany,    unions 
which  actually  represented  millions  of  workers,  but 
it  was  the  churches   who  did  the  main  job.     In   a 
different  way,  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth -century    Continental 
prophets  of  human  autonomy,  whatever  their  spe- 
cific philosophic   persuasion .     It  was   very   often 
their  orthodox  or  Pietist  upbringing  that  prevented 
their  drawing  practical  conclusions   from  their  in- 
tellectual revolt.     Immanuel  Kant's  ethical  stern- 
ness is  not  primarily  an  organic  part  of  his  philoso- 
phy.   It  is  much  more  a  philosophic  adaptation  of  a 
stern   Scotch  Presbyterian  and  German  Pietist  up- 
bringing that  had  formed  his  early  life . 

(2)    The  misunderstanding  of  humanism  .     The 
basic  error  of  humanism,  whatever  its  philosophic 
or  scientific  garb,  has  been  the  supposition  that  the 
unlocking  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  the  grad- 
ual rationalization  of  life,    and  the  supposed   evolu- 
tionary ascent  of  the  race  would  enable  man  himself 
to  overcome   the  incongruities   of  human  existence . 
It  failed  to  see  that  technological   and  scientific  or 
even  philosophic  progress,  even  though  seemingly 
unlimited  in  potential  development,  could  never  al- 
ter a  single  strand  of  man's  moral  fiber,  that,  to 
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the  contrary,  such  progress  increased  the  potential 
for  evil  as  much  as  the  potential  for  good,  that  the 
problem  of  evil  as  related  to  the  human  personality 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  human  enigma,  and  that  con- 
sequently civilized  man  no  more  possesses  the  key 
to  Paradise  by  the  mere  virtue  of  his  knowledge  than 
did  his  tribal  forefathers . 

It  took  the  catastrophic  wars  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  the  revolt  of  the  oppressed  to  unmask 
the  folly  of  the  humanist  dream .    Not  only  did  the 
wars  in  their  external  effects  destroy  the  belief  that 
by  inherent  forces  man  moved  steadily  upward,  but 
the  monstrosities  of  the  totalitarian  states  revealed 
fully  the  autonomous  man  who  was  no  longer  inhib- 
ited as  some  of  his  forerunners  had  been  by  an  in- 
bred piety.    The  men  of  Dachau  demonstrated  in  un- 
mistakable terms  how  the  fully  autonomous  human 
animal  beneath  a  godless  sky  conducts  himself.    And 
when  the  nation  which  ostensibly  was  the  real  citadel 
of  Christian  virtue,   something  of  a  modern  counter- 
part of  the  corpus  christianum,  unleashed  on  a  de- 
fenseless city  of  women  and  children  the  first  atom- 
ic bomb  the  disillusionment  of  modern  man  was  well- 
nigh  complete .    Meanwhile  the  theoretical  basis  of 
scientism  was  equally  shaken.    The  series  of  dis- 
coveries initiated  by  Albert  Einstein's  first  formu- 
lation of  the  theory  of  Relativity  in  1905  has  grad- 
ually shattered  the  scientist's  "absolute"  laws  of 
causality  or  determinancy,  of  the  space -time  cate- 
gories, and  the  concept  of  the  "closed  universe"  ob- 
jectively measurable .    We  have  thus  witnessed  in 
our  generation  the  default  of  the  humanist  dream ,  a 
crisis  perhaps  equal  in  profundity  to  the  failure  of 
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the  medieval  religious  world  view   at  the  dawn  of 
the  modern  era . 


IV 


Our  discussion  to  this  point   has  dealt  with  two 
world  views  as  having  created  and  informed  western 
man:  the  medieval  Christian  and  the  modern  human- 
ist. What  has  been  the  contribution  of  Protestantism? 
For  the  average  Protestant,  Mennonites  included,  the 
Reformation  is  an  event  in  Christian  history  second 
in  significance  only  to  the  inception  of  Christianity 
itself.     In  terms  of  potential  Christian  achievement, 
of  the  break-through   of  the  evangelical  experience 
in  Europe,  of  the  shattering  of  Catholicism's   false 
authority,  and  of  the  re-postulation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  community  of  the  believ- 
ers, this  viewpoint  seems  well  justifiable.    To  the 
Catholic,  however,  the  Reformation  appears  as  an 
episode  in  the  process  of  the  secularization  of  mod- 
ern culture .     A  good  illustration  of  this  viewpoint 
is  Alois  Beck's  introduction  to  his    Me  sser  kilning 
(Molding  bei  Wien,  1949),  a  German  handbook  to  the 
Latin  mass  for  the  general  public  (Beck  is  the  ini- 
tiator of  the  contemporary  Catholic   Bible -reading 
campaign  in  German -speaking  Europe),    where  he 
describes  the  secularization  of  the  west  as  follows: 
"For  about  500  years  the  Church  has  been  defending 
herself  against  a  world  which  has  been  becoming 
increasingly  ungodly;    the  development  began  with 
the  Nominalism  of  William  of  Occam;    in  the  time 
of  the  Reformation   a  part  of  the  Christians    said 
'No'  to  the  Church  and  separated   itself  from  the 
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pope;  in  the  time  of  the  Enlightenment  there  follow- 
ed a  'No'  to  Christ,  while  outwardly  men  still  held 
to  a  'world  architect'  (Deism,  Free  Masonry),  who 
was,  however,  no  longer  concerned  about  anything; 
during  approximately  the  last  century  this  apostasy 
developed  its  logical  last  step:    to  a  'No'  to  God,  in 
whose  place  now  some  creature  was  deified:    Tech- 
nology and  Progress,    Blood  and  Soil,    Power   and 
Gold.  Further  from  God  it  is  not  possible  to  go;  we 
are  thus  standing  at  a  spiritual  turning  point;    the 
modern  age  with  its  rational  darkness  is  dying." 

In  the  realm  of  culture  and  social  ethics   I  am 
increasingly  inclined   to  concur   with  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  Reformation,    though  I  draw  far  differ- 
ent conclusions  of  the  case .     The  Reformation  as 
such  is  difficult  to  isolate  sufficiently  from  parallel 
movements  and  impulses  in  secular  areas  of  life  to 
permit   an  adequate  analysis .     As  we  have  seen, 
Beck  suggests  that  its  roots  lay  in  the  rise  of  Nom- 
inalism, a  view  shared  by  many  others.    It  will  be 
remembered  that  Luther's  early  theological  devel- 
opment lay  under  the  nominalist  influence  of  William 
of  Occam  through  the  latter' s  disciple,  Gabriel  Biel 
of  Tlibingen .     Others  have  seen  the  roots    of  the 
Reformation  primarily  in  the  Renaissance,    which 
was  largely  true    in  the  case  of  Zwingli,  and  quite 
generally  so  inasmuch  as  the  humanists  introduced 
the  study  of  Scripture  in  the  original  tongues  and 
on  the  basis  of  Scripture  dared  to  criticize  exist- 
ing religious  conditions  even  counter  to  the  author- 
itarian claims  of  the  church.    Again  one  might  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  mysticism  in  late  medi- 
eval society  or  the  geographic  and  scientific 
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discoveries  which  served  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  medieval  church. 

Whatever  we  decide  about  the  origins  of  the 
Reform,  we  can  regard  it  as  a  new  and  genuine  an- 
swer to  the  Gospel  by  the  Germanic  conscience  no 
longer  able  to  accept  the  Catholic  evangel .    German 
Protestant  scholars  tend  to  regard  the  Reformation 
as  the  "acute  Germanization  of  Christianity,  "  as  the 
release  of  a  new  genius  within  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion .    And  certainly  any  Protestant  would  agree  that 
Luther's  rediscovery  of  justification  by  faith  was 
indeed  a  triumph  of  unending  significance  over  cen- 
turies of  accumulated  distortion.    The  same  could 
be  said  of  the  other  two  cardinal  principles  of  the 
Reformation --the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture 
and  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers.    The  Re- 
form indeed  brought  a  new  day  for  the  Christian 
Church . 

Why  then  is  the  Protestant  claim  of  the  signif- 
icance of  the  Reformation  not  justifiable?   To  me 
the  simple  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  mistakenly 
identifies  the  actual  development  of  the  Reforma- 
tion with  the  personal  experience  and  the  ideals  of 
the  isolated  Luther s .    The  unique  thing  about  the 
Reformation  was  not  that  Luther's  experience  was 
so  revolutionarily  new- -there  had  been  religious 
awakenings  before --but  that  it  coincided  with  other 
latent  forces,  particularly  nationalism  which  need- 
ed only  the  detonator  that  Luther's  message  pro- 
vided in  order  to  be  set  in  motion .    Already  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  a  century  earlier,  the  seam- 
less robe  of  Christ  had  been  rent  by  the  new  na- 
tional gods .    Now  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  part 
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of  the  Protestant  message  which  caught  the  imagi- 
nation of  rulers  and  people  alike  was  the  proclama- 
tion of  freedom,  these  from  the  Roman  hegemony, 
those  from  the  burdens  of  peasantry.    Hence  the 
Reformation  can  hardly  be  called  a  popular  revival . 
On  the  local  level  it  meant  little  actual  change . 
Governments  had  to  legislate  on  matters  of  simple 
morality,  sometimes  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  the  Anabaptists,  since  on  the  popular  level 
a  quickening  of  the  conscience  did  not  result.  Lu- 
ther's later   years  were  enveloped  in  gloom  because 
the  reform  had  failed  to  produce  the  piety  and  mo- 
rality among  the  masses  for  which  he  had  hoped. 
The  new  spiritual  impulses  which  the  Reform 
actually  generated  were  choked  out  by  the  old  con- 
cept of  cultural  homogeneity,  by  the  social  order 
of  the  corpus  christianum  which  persisted  and  was 
accepted  by  the  leading  reformers .     Thus  the  Ref- 
ormation failed  to  sense  and  to  challenge  the  cen- 
tral error  of  Catholicism  with  regard  to  the  es- 
sence of  the  church  and  her  relationship  to  society . 
Despite  new  formulations  which  were  designed  to 
remedy  some  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  the  basic 
presupposition  of  medieval  times --that  the  borders 
of  the  church  were  coextensive  with  the  entire  so- 
ciety, while  membership  was  effected,  not  by  per- 
sonal decision  and  commitment  but  by  external  co- 
ercion and  clerically  administered  sacrament- -was 
too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  subconscious  stream  of 
European  thought  to  be  seriously  challenged .    In 
the  religious  struggles  and  wars  which  followed  in 
the  century  after  the  Reformation  it  was  not  the 
persecution  of  believers  by  the  "world,  "  but  the 
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rivalry  of  two  systems  both  laying  claim  to  inclu- 
sive totality.    Wilhelm  Dilthey,  a  German  philoso- 
pher of  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  his  analysis  of 
the  world  view  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation, concludes  that  the  Reformation  was  not  a 
restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  but  rather  a 
further  development  of  the  medieval  universal  ideal . 
It  would  be  erroneous,  of  course,  to  lay  the  blame 
for  this  entire  development  on  the  reformers  alone, 
particularly  since  at  points  they  sensed  the  problem 
and  were  prevented  by  factors  beyond  their  control 
from  taking  appropriate  action. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  despite 
the  failure  of  the  Reform  to  free  the  church  from 
cultural  assimilation,  it  was  by  its  very  nature  far 
more  adaptable  to  the  modern  world  than  Catholi- 
cism could  ever  be .    Indeed  its  basic  flaws  dare 
not  close  our  eyes  to  its  tremendous  service  to 
modern  man .    It  has  been  the  spiritual  home  of 
countless  millions  in  many  generations  who  could 
never  have  accepted  the  claims  of  Catholicism,  and 
has  been  marked  by  a  spontaneous  and  genuine  pi- 
ety rarely  achieved  by  the  latter .    But  its  real 
vitality  owes  largely  to  subsequent  developments 
such  as  Pietism  and  the  English  revivalist  and  free 
church  movement,  made  possible,  however,  be- 
cause the  control  of  Catholicism  was  broken  in  the 
sixteenth  century.    Nevertheless  Protestantism's 
confused  and  ambiguous  social  philosophy  and 
social  ethic,  its  divorce  of  objective  justification 
from  subjective  transformation,  and  the  absence 
of  a  central  authority  which  alone  can  maintain  a 
system  of  inclusive  totality,  made  it  particularly 
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vulnerable  to  the  ravages  of  humanism.    Protestant 
professors  and  clergymen  were  often  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  prophets  of  humanism,  sawing  off  the 
very  limb  on  which  the  Reformation  rested,  while 
Catholicism  at  least  maintained  a  state  of  tension 
with  Mmodernism,,  and  "liberalism,  "  particularly 
since  the  publication  of  the  papal  "Syllabus"  of  mod- 
ern errors  in  1864.    But  precisely  this  adaptability 
to  the  total  society  was  another  form  of  the  errone- 
ous attitude  of  the  corpus  christianum  and  has  be- 
come the  Nemesis  of  Protestantism  .    Since  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  was  assimilative  rather  than 
prophetic,   "responsible"  rather  than  catalytic,  it 
too  became  imbedded  in  all  the  incongruities  of  the 
status  quo.     If  we  inquire  then  as  to  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  Protestantism  we  can  say  they  were 
tremendous,  but  if  we  inquire,  as  in  this  paper,  as 
to  its  degree  of  basic  Christian  restitution,  we  are 
driven  to  the  dismal  conclusion  that  it  simply  failed, 
at  least  in  its  original  form,  to  sense  the  fatal  so- 
cial error  of  Catholicism  and  to  effect  an  essen- 
tially renewed  approach.    In  this  analysis  we  are 
therefore  justified  in  subsuming  it  under  the  con- 
tribution of  medieval  Christianity  in  as  far  as  it 
remained  "orthodox"  and  under  that  of  humanism 
in  as  far  as  it  was  secularized. 

rv 

The  crisis  of  the  mid -twentieth  century,  if  this 
analysis  is  correct,  is  then  to  be  sought  in  the  realm 
of  metaphysics .    The  theistic  world  view  which  from 
the  Constantinian  period  forward  had  provided  the 
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subsoil  of  western  culture  was  challenged  by  the 
fifteenth -century  Renaissance  and  received  its  first 
shattering  blow  in  the  French  Revolution.  From  this 
blow  it  has  never  fully  recovered  but  has  had  to  give 
way  increasingly  to  essentially  immanentistic  world 
views  of  humanism,  which  held  out  the  hope  of  human 
fulfillment   through  the  impulsion   of  innate  energy. 
Today  the  humanist  dream  has  in  turn  likewise  de- 
faulted, and  has  demonstrated  unmistakably  that  it 
had  rested  on  false  premises .    This  failure  or  re- 
jection of  both  the  spiritual  premises   of  western 
civilization  constitutes  the  crisis  of  our  time.    To 
be  sure,    powerful  remnants   of  both  views  remain 
and  will  be  influential  in  time  to  come .    Indeed  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  reduce  all  western  thought 
into  one  category  or  the  other  in  any  clear-cut 
fashion.    This  essay  is  merely  an  attempt  to  find 
something  of  a  dominant  characteristic  in  the  sub- 
conscious presupposition  of  our  time  and  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  formal  philosophies 
themselves . 

Is  the  West,  then,  in  a  state  of  decline?   If  we 
accept  the  ideal  either  of  medieval  Christianity  or 
of  humanism,  it  seems  that  our  answer  must  be  a 
gloomy  yes .    Even  if  we  accept  neither,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  collapse  of  both 
the  transcendentalist  and  the  immanentistic  value 
systems  threatens  to  pull  down  the  whole  civiliza- 
tion with  them .    The  West  has  lost  the  cohesive 
which  holds  the  parts  together  to  construct  a  mean- 
ingful whole .    She  is  like  a  monster  from  whom  the 
soul  has  departed  but  whose  body  continues  to  flail 
about  in  madness .    The  American  reaction  to  the 
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(Russian) Communist  challenge  is  the  reaction  (e.g., 
"McCarthyism")    of  a  people   uncertain  of  its  own 
faith.    It  is  the  reaction  of  a  culture  which  can  re- 
turn neither  to  the  theism  which  gave  it  birth,  nor 
yet  to  the  humanism  which  nursed  it  to  maturity. 
Consequently  modern  man  is  not  in  the  dilemma  of 
two  undesirable  possibilities  but  simply  at  a  dead 
end.     There  is  of  course  a  political  dilemma  be- 
tween East  and  West,  but  the  struggle  between  the 
communist  and  the  western  systems  is  mostly  an 
echo,  an  Indian  summer,  of  the  two  world  views  we 
have  just  described,  the  West  of  the  transcenden- 
tistic  medieval  (in  as  far  as  she  claims  to  be  Chris- 
tian), and  the  East  (in  so  far  as  it  is  Marxist)  of  the 
immanentistic  modern.    But  the  masses,  even  when 
forced  to  choose  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ide- 
ologies, sense  instinctively  the  hollowness  of  both 
claims .    In  any  event,  western  culture  today  needs 
a  new  metaphysics  which  it  has  not  yet  found .    How 
and  whether  a  new  foundation  for  our  present  civili- 
zation will  be  found  would  be  hazardous  to  predict . 
Humanly  speaking,  greater  violence  than  what  we 
have  yet  experienced  seems  inevitable,  particularly 
because  of  similar  upheavals  of  even  greater  pro- 
portions in  the  Orient .    The  prospect  of  a  life  and 
death  struggle  between  closed  cultural  systems  as 
the  present  alignment  of  East  and  West  seems  to 
predict  is  ample  cause  for  men's  hearts  to  fear. 

VI 

To  characterize  our  time  only  in  terms  of 
"decline"  would  be  to  commit  anew  the  errors  of 
the  corpus  christianum  and  of  humanism  .    More 
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than  this,  it  would  be  the  sin  of  unbelieving  pessi- 
mism, of  the  faithless  steward  who  buried  his  talent 
in  a  napkin,  for  the  crisis   of  our  day  demonstrates 
once  more   that  the  justice  of  God  is  tempered  with 
mercy,  that  out  of  the  marred  clay  He  fashions  new 
vessels.    For  the  collapse  of  these  two  great   sys- 
tems of  semit ruths    will  enable  men  to  shift  their 
point  of  departure  from  within  the  natural  community 
to  within  the  (gathered)  religious  community,  to  see 
more  clearly  than  perhaps  at  any  time  since  the 
Constantinian  compromise  that  God  works  redemp- 
tively  among  men  by  way  of  the  leaven,  by  the  gath- 
ering of  those  who  respond  to  His  regenerative  over- 
tures, and  that  the  incongruities  of  human  existence 
and  of  the  social  order  can  reach  final  solution  only 
as  the  regenerative  process  comes  to  maturity   es- 
chatologically .    The  impossibility  of  identifying  the 
Christian  community  with  any  natural  community  or 
culture  is  being  sensed  increasingly,  and  scholars 
as  G.  J.  Heering  and  Herbert  Butterfield  from  vari- 
ous viewpoints  are  beginning  to  interpret  the  facts 
of  Christian  history  accordingly . 

It  will  be  helpful  to  examine  a  bit  more  closely 
the  "decline"  of  the  West  in  this  light.    In  the  first 
place,  it  has  shattered  the  myths  of  inherent  prog- 
ress.    While  it  would  be  premature  to  speak  of  a 
popular  revival,  to  reckon  with  transcendent  reality 
is  no  longer  the  mark  of  naivety  or  bigotry .    In  the 
second  place,  the  "decline"  of  the  West  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Orient  has  broken  the  monopoly 
which  the  West  has  exercised  over  Christianity  for 
centuries .    The  failure  of  the  church  to  domesticate 
the  whole  of  western  culture  has  forced  even  the 
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"Volkskirche,  "   the  mass  or  established  churches, 
to  become  at  least  to  a  degree,  gathered  communi- 
ties/Hence  the  West  is  no  longer  synonymous  with 
Christianity.    Meanwhile  the  new  Christian  commu- 
nities of  the  Orient  have  developed  a  genius  of  their 
own  and  are  exercising  an  increasing  influence   in 
the    world    church.     This  was  brought  home  to  the 
West  with  great  forcefulness  by  the  presence  of  the 
large  numbers    of  Orientals  at  the  ecumenical  con- 
ferences at  Oslo  (youth)  in  1947  and  at  Amsterdam 
in  1948.  The  Anglican  bishop,  Stephen  C.  Neill,  re- 
ported, after  a  trip  to  Africa,  that  it  is  entirely  with- 
in the  realm  of  the  possible  that  native  African  Chris- 
tians may  yet  share   in  a  re  -evangelization   of   the 
West.    In  short,  these  developments  emphasize  in  a 
new  way  the  universality  of  the  church  of  Christ  and 
her  transcendence  over  particularist  cultures    and 
social  groupings.     In  the  third  place,  this  cultural 
disentanglement  of  the  church   is  ethically  salutary. 
Humanly  speaking,  a  widespread  turn  to  pacifism  is 
hardly  in  the  offing,  but  nevertheless  the  incompat- 
ibility of  war  with  the  Christian  ethic   is  being  felt 
increasingly.     The  same  might  be  said  with  regard 
to  divisions  in  the  church.   In  the  fourth  place,  there 
are  encouraging  trends  even  culturally.  In  philosophy 
there  is  some  revival  of  realism,  despite  the  ascend- 
ancy of  existentialism,  which  still  belongs  to  the  nom- 
inalist tradition .  The  failure  of  the  scientific  structure 
built  on  nominalist  assumptions  is  bound  to  renew  and 
increase  the  interest  in  realism .    The  upper  reaches 
of  scientific  thought  have  likewise    been  profoundly 
shaken .    The  discovery  that  the  absolute  laws  of  the 
physical  universe  are  after  all    only  relative  (see 
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above,  p.  28  )  has  led  scientists  to  interpret  "inde- 
terminancy"  as  actually  meaning  "creativity."   It 
was  this  discovery,  a  Greek  chemistry  professor 
told  me  recently,  that  enabled  him  to  accept   the 
doctrine  of  grace  as  a  new  intervention  of  God  out- 
side the  "laws"  of  nature .    More  familiar  to  us  is 
the  development  of  neo-orthodoxy  in  theology.    Its 
most  important  feature  in  this  context  is  its  redis- 
covery of  the  transcendence  of  God  and  of  the  corre- 
sponding inadequacy  and  dependence  of  man .    While 
none  of  these  developments  alone  are  likely  to  turn 
the  tide  of  the  West,  they  might  well  become  major 
contributory  sources  for  a  genuine  renascence . 

vn 

This  general  analysis  leads  to  several  concrete 
suggestions  as  to  the  Christian  course  of  action  in 
the  time  ahead. 

1 .  Viewing  the  "decline"  from  within  the  gather- 
ed Christian  community  rather  than  within  the  natu- 
ral community  of  the  corpus  christianum  or  of  hu- 
manism leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crisis  of  the 
West  is  to  be  sought  in  the  dilution  of  Christianity 
itself  rather  than  in  the  secularization  of  culture  in 
general .    The  latter  is  only  a  consequence  of  the 
former .    Jesus  called  the  Christian  the  salt  of  the 
earth.    The  non- Christian  can  know  God  only  within 
the  limits  of  natural  theism .    Greater  insights  come 
indirectly  through  his  observation  of  those  who  know 
God  supremely  through  revelation,  in  our  own  age, 
through  the  Christians .    It  is  when  God  in  Christ  be- 
comes discredited  by  the  unworthiness  of  those  who 
confess  His  name  that  the  God  in  Nature  no  longer 
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seems  inexorable .    When  those  who  know  Him  no 
longer  reveal  an  awareness  that  "it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  "  those 
who  don't  know  Him  need  not  worry  about  getting 
acquainted  with  Him .    Preaching  in  the  new  era  must 
therefore  be  pre-eminently  Chris  tological  and  Chris - 
tocentric  .    Hand  in  hand  with  a  rediscovery  of  the 
church  as  a  gathered  community  must  go  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  the  distinction  between  God's  work  in 
the  realm  of  providence  and  His  work  in  the  realm 
of  redemption .    The  church  dare  not  confuse  pious 
sentiments  arising  from  experiences  of  natural  the- 
ism with  a  vital  faith  in  Christ.    Obviously  it  is  not 
the  Christian  task  to  denounce  or  judge  such  experi- 
ences but  only  to  promote  the  truth. 

Furthermore,  viewing  the  "decline"  of  the  West 
from  within  the  New  Testament  concept  of  the  gather- 
ed community,  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  that  since  Constantine  the  time 
may  never  have  been  more  opportune  for  the  church 
to  disentangle  herself  from  worldly  alliances .    Under 
the  totalitarian  powers,  earnest  Christians  have  been 
driven  to  the  catacombs .    In  the  West  the  forces   of 
secularism  have  become  so  powerful  and  the  number 
of  people  outside  the  pale  of  the  church  so  great  that 
the  church  can  no  longer  presume  to  speak  for   the 
whole  in  the  sense  of  the  Constantinian  compromise . 
World  events  will  thus  drive  many  Christians  and 
Christian  groups  to  rediscover  their  true  relation- 
ship to  the  world .    Admittedly,  the  opposite  seems 
true  in  America  for  the  moment,  where  many  see 
the  world  struggle  developing  between  the  two  sup- 
posedly opposite  forces  of  Christianity  and  Communism 
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This  indeed  is  the  great  temptation  of  American  and 
other  western  Christians  .    Yet  even  this  situation 
will  not  change  the  minority  position  of  Christianity 
in  the  culture  of  the  West  and  is  at  any  rate  offset  by 
the  emergence  of  vital  Christian  minorities  in  other 
world  cultures . 

2.  Next  to  evangelism,  the  most  urgent  task 
within  the  Christian  Church- -even  more  urgent  than 
the  much  more  publicized  effort  for  ecumenicity- - 
is  the  re -articulation  of  the  Christian  social  ethic, 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Christian  and  the  church  to 
the  social  order .    Indeed  one  might  well  ask  whether 
that  is  not  essentially  the  evangelistic  task  of  the  day, 
the  proclamation  of  a  Gospel  which  reunites  in  the 
true  New  Testament  sense,  faith  and  works.    The 
Catholic  Church  has  retained  her  mistaken  medieval 
vision  in  that  respect,  except  as  tactical  modifica- 
tions have  become  necessary  and  as  we  have  seen, 
Protestantism  has  not  developed  an  adequate  and 
unique  social  ethic  of  its  own.    In  theory  the  oldest 
of  the  free  church  groups  should  be  uniquely  fitted 
for  such  a  task  of  witnessing.    But  we  too  have  shared 
in  the  general  decline  of  Christianity.     And  devoted 
as  we  are  to  embers  of  a  past  spiritual  flame  we  have 
largely  failed  to  discover  with  pneumatic  and  prophet- 
ic freshness  the  parallel  issues  in  our  own  society. 
But  what  remains  of  the  original  fire  should  be  har- 
nessed to  this  task- -rather  than,  to  the  neglect  of 
their  own  genius,  they  should  fight  with  the  armor 
of  Saul --to  promote  an  evangel  which  still  derives 
from  earlier  compromises  .    Such  an  approach  of 
course  presupposes  a  readiness  to  undergo  the  pre- 
Constantinian  church-world  tension  and  conflict. 
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3.  Apologetics  should  seek  to  employ  the  dis- 
coveries and  developments  of  science  to  which  we 
have  referred  rather  than  to  refight  the  battles  of 
an  earlier  liberalism  that  is  on  the  wane.    Evangel- 
ical Christianity,  based  as  it  is  upon  God's  self -re- 
vealing and  redemptive  acts  in  history  because  of 
man's  fallen  state,  has  done  too  little  to  relate  its 
message  to  God's  original  creative  charge  to  man 
to  "subdue  the  earth."    Too  often  its  defense  against 
the  onslaught  of  militant  secularisms  or  atheisms  is 
conducted  from  a  pre-Copernican  platform .    The 
church  seldom  succeeds  in  combining  her  conserv- 
atism vis-a-vis  the  attacks  of  worldliness  with  a 
forward  look  in  the  things  of  time  which  must  change . 
Too  often  her  fight  for  the  faith  degenerates  into  a 
reactionary  fight  for  the  privileges  of  the  social 
status  quo.    The  major  task  of  Christian  apologetics 
today  is  thus  the  proclamation  of  the  special  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  in  all  its  radical  finality,  but 

in  terms  which  recognize  empiricism  within  the 
realm  of  nature  as  being  implicit  in  the  divine  charge 
to  man  to  "subdue  the  earth."    But  in  such  an  attempt 
to  fight  an  advance-guard  battle  in  the  proper  under- 
standing of  empirical  science,  we  will  need  to  be  on 
guard  constantly  lest  we  fall  into  a  new  form  of  the 
old  error  of  making  science  the  touchstone  of  revela- 
tion or  the  still  older  one  of  supposing  that  a  mass 
revival  could  somehow  redeem  the  entire  social 
order  of  the  present  aeon. 

4.  It  appears  that  particularly  in  Europe,  and  to 
some  extent  in  America,  the  creative  days  of   the 
Christian  clerical  caste  and  the  institutional  church 
are  over.    Even  the  real  effectiveness  of  modern  mass 
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media  of  communication  in  the  evangelistic  effort 
seems  to  be  diminishing.    The  Church  of  Christ  is 
essentially  a  pneumatic  fellowship  that  expresses 
itself  concretely  in  the  Christian  brotherhood,  there 
where  the  "two  or  three  are  gathered."   This  fellow- 
ship is  a  fellowship  of  persons  and  is  thus  by  its  very 
nature  what  sociologists  call  a  "primary  group."  The 
church  can  never  assume  the  "secondary"  character 
of  the  depersonalized  urban  society.    It  therefore 
seems  clear  that  evangelism  will  make  real  progress 
among  the  industrial  masses,  as  well  as  among  other 
dechristianized  groups  in  our  society,  only  if  the 
church  will  regain  the  personal  and  mobile  lay  char- 
acter which  has  characterized  all  her  truly  creative 
periods,  above  all,  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era .    The  emphasis  must  be  shifted  from   the 
salaried  professional  and  the  huge  Gothic  sanctuary 
to  the  man  to  man  evangel  of  the  simple  self-support- 
ing believer  who  shares  the  struggle  of  the  common 
man. 

5 .  There  needs  to  be  a  recovery  of  eschatological 
comprehension,  not  speculatively  but  "existentially." 
We  need  to  understand  anew  the  ways  of  God  in  his- 
tory.   True,  men  have  failed,  but  even  in  the  midst 
of  that  failure  the  kingdom  of  God  is  moving  toward 
fulfillment.    Excessive  preoccupation  with  attempts 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  regarding  future  events 
cannot  but  dim  our  understanding  of  the  here  and  now. 
Unhealthy  speculation  about  the  eschatological  calen- 
dar can  even  be  a  way  to  bury  the  talent  He  has  given . 
On  the  other  hand,  we  need  desperately  a  recovery 
of  genuine  eschatological  expentancy,  of  the  secret 
of  the  true  saints  of  all  ages  who  have  awaited  the 
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aeon  to  come  because  they  were  already  in  it  and 
whose  future  was  illuminated  as  much  by  their  pres- 
ent possession  as  was  their  present  experience  by 
their  hope  of  future  glory.    Only  such  a  faith  will 
fit  us  to  walk  among  the  prophets  of  a  new  day  that 
shall  dawn,  if  God  will,  after  the  night  that  is  de- 
scending upon  the  West,  or  to  walk  among  those 
whose  raiment  is  washed  white  if  the  "decline"  of 
the  West  should  be  a  feature  in  the  final  act  of  the 
drama  of  history.    Only  thus  can  we  say:   "Whether 
we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's"   and 
"Amen.    Come,  Lord  Jesus!" 
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THE  ANABAPTIST  DISSENT 

The  Logic  of  the  Place  of  the  Disciple  in  Society 

By  John  Howard  Yoder 

This  essay  attempts,    in  the  context  of  current 
ecumenical  discussions  of  the  church's  responsibil- 
ity in  society,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems involving  the  use  of  violence,    to  elaborate  a 
doctrine  of  social  responsibility  logically  consistent 
with  the  concept  of  disciple  ship   as  understood   and 
interpreted  within  the  Anabaptist -Mennonite  tradition 
Since  in  practice   the  attitude  here  outlined  has  left 
certain  problems  unsolved,  the  primary  aim  herein 
is  not  yet  to  advocate  specific  courses  of  action  but 
rather  to  define  principle  consistently. 

Discipleship  is  here  understood   as  denoting  a 
particular  attitude  toward  the  Christian  life,  whose 
major  emphases  are: 

(a)  That  the  Christian  life  is  defined  most  bas- 
ically in  ethical  terms.    While  forgiveness, 
membership  in  a  social  order,    participa- 
tion in  worship,  or  receiving  a  revelation 
may  all  be  very  relevant  factors,    they  do 
not  rob  obedience  in  ethics    (Nachfolge)  of 
primary  rank. 

(b)  That  valid  ethical  instructions  are  given  in 
the  New  Testament,  on  the  basis  of  which 
we  may  reliably  know  the  precise  content 
of  the  obedience  which  is  expected  of  us . 
This  attitude  will  be  seen  to  contrast  with 
other   uses  of  the  terms  "obedience"  and 
"discipleship"  which  are  unrelated  to 
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precise  ethical  definitions,  and  which  leave 
the  content  to  be  determined  by  a  sort  of 
enlightened  opportunism . 
The  term  "sect"  may  be  used  to  translate  this 
view  of  discipleship  into  the  social  framework.    The 
term  as  here  used  should  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  its  ecclesiological  usage,  where  it  signifies  the 
separation  of  a  church  from  other  churches  in  order 
to  be  pure,  as  well  as  from  its  epistemological- sense, 
where  it  refers  to  the  claim  to  be  sole  possessor  of 
the  truth.    "Sect"  as  here  employed  expresses  a  so- 
ciological phenomenon,  a  withdrawal  from  the 
"world"  (i.e.,  from  certain  areas  of  social  inter- 
action) motivated  by  the  desire  to  be  obedient .  These 
various  sorts  of  sectarianism  may  sometimes  coin- 
cide historically  but  such  coincidence  is  not  inevit- 
able and  the  social  withdrawal  here  outlined  does  not 
equal  either  divisiveness  or  exclusiveness  in  matters 
of  church  teaching  or  church  organization.    The  basic 
"dissent"  of  the  sect  as  here  spoken  of  is  its  refusal 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  moral  structure  of 
non-Christian  society.    Such  a  refusal  correlates, 
both  in  logic  and  in  history,  with  the  otherworldly 
orientation  and  eschatological  expectancy  which  the 
Anabaptists  displayed.    This  view  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  the  "sectarian,  "  knowing  that  dis- 
cipleship is  a  matter  of  individual  calling  and    re- 
sponse, does  not  expect  Christian  ethics  of  the  non- 
Christian . 

I 

The  identification  of  the  church  with  the  whole 
of  society,  to  which  the  "disciple"  objects,  is  built 
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into  the  foundations  of  western  social  thinking.    The 
realignment  of  church -society  relations  which  took 
place  in  the  epoch  of  Constantine  has  been  called  the 
"Fall  of  Christendom"  for  no  little  reason.    Whether 
that  realignment  be  approved  or  condemned,  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  denied,  and  its  deepest  meaning 
was  in  the  resulting  identity  of  church  and  society. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  as  state  - 
church,  though  symptomatic  of  this  "fall,  "  was  not 
the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  change  which  took 
place.    The  church's  accepting  the  tolerance  and 
favor  of  the  state  was  less  serious  than  her  willing- 
ness, on  behalf  of  the  state  and  in  line  with  the  in- 
terests of  her  own  hierarchy,  to  make  her  member- 
ship identical  with  that  of  society  and  to  serve  as 
social  cement,  as  guarantor  of  morale  and  cohesion 
for  the  social  order  of  the  day .    That  this  sort  of 
church -society  bond  can  exist  entirely  without  any 
established  church  is  easily  seen  in  American  Prot- 
estantism, which,  although  jealously  guarding  its 
separation  from  the  state,  still  insists  on  the  Chris - 
tianization  of  all  society  and  feels  authorized  to  dic- 
tate to  society,  including  the  state,  what  that  Chris - 
tianization  will  mean  in  detail  (see,  e.g.,  The  Chris- 
tian Century,  whose  name  is  not  insignificant) .    The 
disrepute  of  the  established -church  setup  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  thus  does  not  by  any  means  signify 
the  abandonment  of  the  Constantinian  viewpoint  as 
long  as  the  church,  even  if  deprived  of  its  favored 
position,  continues  to  think  of  her  moral  responsi- 
bility as  englobirig  society  en  bloc  . 

Infant  baptism  is  closely  related  to  the  church - 
society  identification,  as  the  Reformers  knew  when 
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they  decided  to  conserve  this  one  element  of  Roman 
tradition;  but  this  compromise  is  only  a  symbol  of 
the  deeper  identity,  axiomatic  for  Luther  and  Zwing- 
li  alike,  of  church  and  Volk.    This  identity  was  the 
occasion  of  the  "Anabaptists'''  break  with  Zwingli, 
beginning  in  October,  1523,  over  the  issue  of  the 
competence  of  the  city  council  to  determine  matters 
of  church  reform,  and  not,  as  often  interpreted,  with 
the  first  baptism  in  January,  1525  .    The  "Anabaptists" 
never  accepted  this  name  as  descriptive  of  their  po- 
sition, and  modern  European  theologians'  attacks  on 
infant  baptism  (Barth,  Leenhardt),    staying  as  they 
do  within  Volks -church  lines,  in  no  way  tend  to  vin- 
dicate the  Anabaptists . 

Much  of  what  is  characteristic  of  western  so- 
ciety results  from  the  Constantinian  liaison  of  church 
and  world.    The  church  by  her  acceptance  of  the  sys- 
tem became,  not  an  autonomous  moral  force  repre- 
sentingAthe  midst  of  the  world  the  demands  of  God's 
righteousness,  but  simply  the  moral  backbone,  the 
morale -giver,  the  sanctifier  of  the  society  she  was 
tied  to .    When  later  society  became  divided  into 
East  and  West,   so  did  the  church;  when  modern  na- 
tions developed,  the  church  again  was  divided, 
everywhere  blessing  the  particular  (and  conflicting) 
political  and  military  designs  of  their  peoples,  be 
they  defensive  or  aggressive,  altruistic  or  selfish. 
Such  a  situation  as  now  bothers  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  its  efforts  to  straddle  the  iron  curtain 
is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  presuppositions  shared 
by  churches  on  both  sides  of  the  line .    This  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  with  the  decline  or  collapse  of 
the  West  will  fall  much  that  is  Christian,  proving 
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that  the  church  could  not  sanctify  society  and  that 
she  should  not  have  tried .    Christian  missions  are 
now  discredited  in  some  quarters  as  having  been 
agents  of  western  imperialism  .    Though  such  may 
never  have  been  the  missionaries'  motives,  and 
though  the  danger  is  now  clearly  seen  by  mission 
strategists,   such  a  result  was  hardly  avoidable  with 
the  missioning  churches  as  closely  bound  to  their 
home  cultures  as  they  have  been. 

The  church- society  identification  is  a  deeper 
matter  than  the  differences  between  schools  of  theo- 
logical thought.    From  orthodoxy  to  rationalism  and 
the  social  gospel  and  back  to  neo- orthodoxy,  the 
postulate  of  "responsibility"  was  never  questioned, 
least  of  all  in  the  contemporary  neo -orthodox  revival, 
which  has  provided  great  new  impetus  for  political 
and  social  action  in  the  direction  of  society's  sanc- 
tification.    The  term  "responsibility"  may  for  the 
purposes  of  our  discussion  be  taken  as  a  label  for 
the  social -ethical  position  whose  crasser  form  we 
called  "Constantinian." 


II 


After  sketching  the  attitude  toward  church- 
society  relations  which  has  characterized  western 
Christendom  since  Constantine,  we  turn  to  a  sharp- 
er analysis  of  the  opposite  position,  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  responsibility  call  a  sectarian  or  with- 
drawal strategy  (John  C.  Bennett's  term). 

The  Disciple,  i.e.,  the  Christian  who  sees  his 
" Christian -ness"  as  being  an  ethical  matter,  would 
first  of  all  insist  that  "responsibility"  is  ethically 
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ambiguous,  since  its  says  nothing  definite  about 
either  ends  or  means .    What  matters  to  him  is  obe- 
dience, and  that  in  light  of  concrete  demands  of  God 
upon  him,  not  as  a  strategic  choice  of  means  to 
reach  an  end  assumed  good . 

A  strategy  of  responsibility  must  lead,  by  the 
very  ambiguity  of  the  criteria  used,  to  ethical  com- 
promise which  undermines  the  church's  moral  au- 
thority.   The  Constantinian  church's  assimilation 
of  paganism,  the  medieval  church's  approval  of  the 
feudal  order  and  use  of  the  Inquisition,  Luther's 
acquiescence  to  bigamy  and  willing  use  of  German 
nationalism,  Mlinzer's  use  of  the  sword  to  bring  in 
the  kingdom  of  God;    all  were  instances  of  responsi- 
bility's replacing  other  ethical  norms.    Centuries 
of  theology  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  theocracy, 
from  justification  by  faith,  from  Aristotle,  or  from 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (anywhere  but  from 
New  Testament  ethics)  have  made  the  position  of 
compromise  respectable,  and  the  epithets  "irrespon- 
sible, "    "sectarian,  "  have  become  as  emotionally 
colored  as  "Schwarmer"  or  "Red."    This  doesn't 
make  the  compromise  justifiable  on  New  Testament 
grounds . 

The  issue  between  withdrawal  and  responsibility 
as  social  strategies  comes  to  the  sharpest  focus  in 
the  area  where  the  Anabaptist -Mennonite  application 
of  Christian  nonre  si  stance  leads  the  Disciple  into 
conflict  with  the  demands  of  society  through  the 
state  in  matters  concerning  war  and  the  police  func- 
tion of  the  state.    Here  the  Mennonites,  supporting 
themselves  on  the  entire  New  Testament  for  their 
nonresistance  and  precisely  on  Romans  12,  13  for 
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its  application  to  the  state  and  to  sin,    have  a  very 
clear  position   (Schleitheim  Art.  VI);    the  state  is 
ordained  by  God  to  bear  the  sword    "outside  the  per- 
fection of  Christ,  "   whereas  the  Christian  "within 
the  perfection  of  Christ"    refuses  to  participate  in 
any  human  scheme  of  vengeance.   He  leaves  venge- 
ance to  God  (Romans  12:19)  who  in  turn  uses  the 
state  as  His  servant  (Romans  13:4).    This  analysis 
thus  sees   a  clear  dichotomy  in  God's  dealing  with 
evil;  in  the  order  of  conservation,  He  uses  the  vio- 
lent state  to  punish  evil  with  evil  to  preserve  a  degree 
of  order  in  society  and  leave  room  for  His  higher 
working  in  the  order  of  redemption,  through  nonre- 
sistant  self -giving  love  in  Christians  .    Such  a  dichot- 
omy is  no  novelty  in  Christian  thought;  what  was  new 
was  the  idea  that  the  Christian  should  live  only  on  the 
level  of  redemption.    It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper 
that  such  a  rigorous  use  of  the  dichotomous  analysis, 
with  the  Christian's  conscious  obedience  limited  to 
the  realm  of  redemption,  and  God's  Providence  work- 
ing in  the  realm  of  conservation  without  the  help  of 
the  Christian's  compromising,  throws  a  remarkable 
light  on  various  aspects  of  the  problem  of  Christian 
ethics  in  society. 

Ill 

We  turn  to  several  applications  of  dichotomy  as 
a  critical  principle  in  ethics .    The  prime  example 
is  still  the  question  of  violence  and  war.    As  we  have 
seen,  the  Mennonite  view  sees  room  in  God's  plan 
for  both  the  violent  state  and  the  nonresistant  church 
without  thereby  justifying  the  state's  ethics  as  valid 
for  Christians.    The  state  churches,  not  respecting 
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this  dichotomy,  see  God  as  working  through  the  vio- 
lent church,  error  which  takes  away  her  redemptive 
nature;  liberal  pacifism,  just  as  unaware  of  the  di- 
chotomy,   envisages  a  nonresistant  state,    and  is 
justly  accused  of  underestimating  man's  sinfulness. 
Neither  view  is  logically  adequate  or  pragmatically 
constructive,  precisely  because   of  the  un-Biblical 
presupposition  of  "responsibility"    so  defined  as  to 
hide  the  difference  between  God's  two  distinct  ways 
of  dealing  with  sin  in  society.    On  one  hand  the  pac- 
ifist feels  constrained  to  prove  that  if  the  whole  na- 
tion were  nonresistant^aggressors   would  somehow 
stay  away  and  criminals  be  reformed;    on  the  other 
hand  the  church  uses  crusades  and  the  Inquisition 
to  sanctify  all  of  society . 

The  reality  of  sin  in  man  and  therefore  in  so- 
ciety is  such  that  even  those  ethical  systems  which 
aim  at  responsibility  were  obliged  to  introduce  a  di- 
chotomy somewhere  within  the  system .  The  Catholic 
approach  draws  this  line  between  the  law,  minimum 
standard  required  of  sinners ,    and  the  counsels,  re- 
quired only  of  monks  and  saints .     Thus  by   having 
two  contradictory  ethical  systems    casuistry  winds 
up  having  really  none .     Luther  puts  the  same  line 
in  another  place,  between  the  Christian  as  citizen, 
who  must  make  war,  and  the  Christian  as  neighbor 
(the  same  man,  however)  who    should  return  good 
for  evil .    This  two -realm  theory  combines  with  an 
anti -ethical  interpretation  of  justification   by  faith 
to  permit  the  continued  participation  of  the  Chris- 
tian on  both  levels  of  ethics,    because  he's  only  a 
poor  sinner  anyway .     Both  the    Catholic    and  the 
Lutheran  views  thus  recognize  the  essential 
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impossibility  of  one  ethical  system  for  both  Chris- 
tians and  non- Christians,  but  by  failing  to  put  the 
line  where  it  belongs ,  i.e.,  between  the  church  and 
the  world,    they  force   the  dualism   into   Christian 
ethics,  thus  making  grace  cheap  and  sacrificing  the 
normative  character  of  the  love  ethic .  If  in  the  first 
place  the  church  had  not  been  identified  with  society, 
the  error  would  have  been  much  more  easily  recog- 
nized and  avoided . 

Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  admit  the 
dichotomy  so  easily  into  his  ethics,    attempting  by 
discipline  of  church  and  of  state   to  make  everyone 
live  like  a  Christian.    One  result  of  this  effort  was 
the  need   to  use   the  Old  Testament  rather  than  the 
New  as  an  ethical  guide   for  the  new  theocracy; 
another  was  the  growth  of  puritanism,  which  drove 
the  dichotomy  still  further  within  the  individual    by 
imposing  external  ethical  conformity   on  everyone 
(see  on  this  point  psychoanalysis' s  view  of  the  great 
importance   of  purely  external  ethical  sanctions  of 
the  origin  of  personality  disorders) <   Puritanism  may 
be  given  much  of  the  credit  for  what  is  valuable  in 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  particularly  with  relation 
to  the  order  of  conservation,  but  its  general  tone 
can  hardly  be   called   redemptive   and   its   ethics 
became  generally  more  stoic   or   pharisaic   than 
Christian . 

In  contrast  to  liberal  pacifism,  the  dichotomist 
analysis  attributes   real  value  in  God's  plan  to  the 
"good  heathen"  (term  used  by  J.  A.  Liechty)  on  the 
level  of  conservation,  who  through  honest  applica- 
tion of  sub-Christian  ethics  do  carry  a  real  respon- 
sibility for  justice  in  the  social  order.    The  Bible's 
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injunctions  to  support  the  government  and  to  pray 
for  it.  as  well  as  the  repeated  statement  of  the 
state's  function,  all  indicate  that  in  this  framework 
some  morality  is  better  than  none .    But  what  the 
Anabaptist -Mennonite  dichotomist  challenges  is  the 
validity  of  that  kind  of  goodness  on  the  redemptive 
level  of  Christian  ethics.    The  sword,  wrote  Sattler 
at  Schleitheim,  is  ordained  of  God,  but  outside  the 
perfection  of  Christ.    Thus  while  disagreeing  with 
liberal  absolutism  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  serv- 
ices of  an  Eisenhower  or  a  Hershey  (to  use  men  of 
Mennonite  origin  as  examples)  the  dichotomist  dis- 
agrees equally  with  the  "responsible"  view  that 
since  they  are  ministers  of  God  (Romans  13:4)  they 
are  therefore  also  applying  New  Testament  ethics 
the  way  God  wants  Christians  to. 

IV 

This  development  has  built  upon  the  question  of 
nonresistance  an  attitude  to  the  state  and  thus  to 
society.    It  may  rightly  be  asked  whether  this  atti- 
tude is  supported  by  other  New  Testament  teachings 
than  that  on  nonresistance .    The  thesis  that  God 
works  in  the  world  on  two  separate  levels,  one 
through  the  conscious  obedience  of  Christians,  the 
other  by  ruling  over  and  balancing  against  each 
other  men's  disobediences,  requires  Biblical  con- 
firmation .    Aside  from  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
providence,  which  says  also  that  God  uses  "all 
things"  for  good,  and  in  which  the  conscious  obe- 
dience of  Christians  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
blind  obedience  of  heathen  nations  or  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  the  most  direct  treatment  of  this  question 
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is  probably  that  given  by  the  New  Testament  within 
the  framework  of  its  eschatology.    In  the  end-time 
which  stretches  from  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  His 
return,  there  seem,  according  to  the  New  Testament, 
to  be  two  related  but  distinguishable  agents  of  God's 
working  in  the  world  (see  esp.  O.  Cullmann,  Reign 
of  Christ  and  Church  in  the  New  Testament ) .  Both 
are,  each  in  its  own  way,  precursory  forms  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  in  its  fullness  shall  be  real- 
ized only  at  the  end  of  the  present  era.    Both  are 
results  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  both  are  necessary 
in  God's  final  triumph.    The  kingdom  of  the  Son  be- 
gins with  the  elevation  of  Christ  to  the  Father's 
right  hand,  extension  of  the  triumph  already  begun 
in  His  resurrection  over  the  "authorities,  dominions, 
principalities,  powers"  which  semi -symbolically 
represent  the  demonic  cohesions  and  autonomous 
structures  of  the  present  social  order.    This  triumph, 
whose  ultimate  certainty  is  already  sealed,  will  be 
complete  when  the  Son  turns  over  the  kingdom  to  the 
Father  after  the  destruction  of  the  last  enemy. 

This  rule  of  Christ  thus  involves  present  time, 
our  own  human  history  included,  and  its  extent  is 
that  of  all  creation.    The  body  of  Christ,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  composed  of  those  who  have  been 
chosen,  called,  and  regenerated,  and  who  carry 
out  in  the  world  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  as 
ministers  of  reconciliation.    As  member  of  the 
body,  a  Christian  is  related  to  his  Head  by  a  much 
closer  bond  than  that  which  relates  the  subjects  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  to  their  King.    Both  the 
Christian  and  the  "principalities  and  powers"  are 
subject  to  Christ,  but  in  entirely  different  ways . 
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The  kingdom  of  Christ   and  His  body   are  thus  dis- 
tinct entities  with  distinct  functions    in   God's  plan. 
If  this  reading  of  Pauline  eschatology   is  accurate, 
it  would  be  possible,    entirely  apart  from  the  pre- 
cise issue  of  nonresistance  and  the  state,  to  justify 
Biblically   the  clear  separation   of  the  Christian's 
ethical  function  in  the  world   from  other  functions 
which   though  recognized  to  be  necessary  and  used 
of  God,  are  not  the  Christian's   particular  assign- 
ment. 

Certain  ethical  conclusions  may  in  this  case  be 
drawn  from  the  apostle's  teaching  about  our  "end- 
time"  situation.     Neither  the  Lordship  of  Christ  nor 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  sufficiently  precise  concept 
to  serve  as  a  base  for  a  Christian  ethics .    The  king- 
dom of  God,    because  its  eschatological  fulfillment 
will  efface   the  present  difference   between  church 
and  world  and  will  destroy  the  particular  time -bound 
necessity  for  the  peculiar  redemptive,  cross -bearing, 
and  witnessing  mission   of  the  body  of  Christ .     The 
Lordship  of  Christ,  because  the  term  is  ambiguous, 
not  distinguishing  between  the  two  ways  that  Lord- 
ship is  now  expressed . 

Because   the  work  of  the  church   is  what  gives 
real  meaning  to  history,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
our    "irresponsibilitv"    in  giving  our  attention  as 
Christians  to  the  church's  particular  tasks,    and 
thus  leaving  to  the  "good  heathen"  the  functions,  nec- 
essary but  nonredemptive,    which   fail    to  accord 
with  our  particular  mission .   The  ultimate  triumph 
of  Christ  as  King  over  the  "powers"  is  achieved 
not  by  the  church's  compromise  with   the  already 
potentially  defeated  rebellious  world  order,  but  by 
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her  faithful  execution  of  her  own  redemptive  task . 
That  this  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  es- 
chatology  is  watertight  is  not  the  contention  of  the 
present  writing;    but  the  exegetical  possibility  of 
such  a  confirmation  of  the  dichotomous  approach 
to  society  is  not  without  significance . 


The  Anabapti st -Mennonite  tradition,  theologi- 
cally understood,  is  seen  to  represent  not  simply  a 
branch  of  Protestantism  with  a  particular  "talent,  'V 
but  a  historical  incarnation  of  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  Christian  life,  of  the  work  and  nature  of 
the  church,  and  fundamentally  also  of  the  meaning 
of  redemption .    A  schematic  comparison  may  help 
to  render  evident  how  completely  the  two  systems, 
here  called  responsible  and  sectarian,  are  distinct 
all  through  their  doctrine,  in  a  way  consistent  with 
their  differing  views  of  society . 

Central  in  the  difference  is  our  reaction  to  the 
presence  of  evil  in  the  world.    That  there  is  evil, 
and  that  its  existence  requires  a  place  in  our  thought, 
was  questioned  by  the  liberalism  of  a  generation  ago, 
but  both  history  and  theology  have  in  recent  years 
brought  thinkers  back  to  recognition  of  the  real  sin- 
fulness of  man's  actions.    The  issue  at  stake  between 
the  sectarian  and  responsible  positions  is  not  whether 
our  ethics  shall  take  account  of  the  sinfulness  of  man, 
but  rather  the  way  in  which  that  cognizance  will  mod- 
ify the  ethics  of  love . 

The  responsible  view  is  that,  since  we  are  re- 
sponsible (this  being  an  axiom),  the  presence  of  eviL 
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in  ourselves  and  in  the  world,  removes  the  ethics  of . 
love  from  the  realm  of  possibility,    since   we  must  . 
use  power,  including  physical  violence  if  necessary, 
to  restrain  evil    in  the  interest   of  a  justice   which, 
though  not  the  kingdom  of  God    (since  we  who  would 
enforce  it  are  also  sinners),  is  relatively  better  than 
the  wrong  which  would  result  (and  for  which  we  would 
be  responsible)    if  we  applied  only  nonresistant  love . 
The  love  norm  in  ethics,    while  not  utterly  disquali- 
fied, is  thus  subordinated  to   the    "realism"    which 
reads  the  presence  of  sin  as  invincible    in  our  aeon 
and  therefore  as  requiring  that  we  accommodate  our 
ethical  goals  to  the  impossibility  of  love.    The  pres- 
ence of  sin  thus  itself  becomes  a  second  ethical  norm 
beside  that  of  love,  and  when  two  contradictory  prin- 
ciples coexist  simple  logic  tells  us  that  neither  can 
remain  a  true  norm .    What  results  is  a  justification 
of  relativism  and  opportunism,  with  no  standards 
definable  as  valid  for  all,  and  with  any  compromise 
justified.    And  so  it  happens  that  "responsible"  the- 
ologians, whether  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Reformed, 
or  neo- orthodox,  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of 
every  major  political  division  and  every  war,  justi- 
fying with  the  same  "realist"  (i.e.,  opportunist) 
logic  the  adoption  of  utterly  opposed  lines  of  action . 
Thus  the  "responsible"  ethic  introduces  the  fact  of 
sin  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  all  the  real  validity 
of  ethics  itself,  since  if  the  same  doctrinal  frame- 
work supports  contradictory  conclusions  it  is  use- 
less as  a  guide  for  really  knowing  anything  sure 
about  the  good . 

The  traditional  liberal  thought  in  ethics  did 
fail,  in  large  part,  to  take  sin  seriously  enough, 
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and  thus  did  tend  to  see    the  adequate  ethical  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  love  as  a  simple  possi- 
bility .     This  sort  of  perfectionism  contradicts  both 
history  and  Christian  doctrine.    There  exists,  how- 
ever,   in  the  sectarian  approach,    another  type    of 
perfectionism  on  an  entirely  different  level .     The 
Anabaptist  who  insisted  on  following  the  commands 
of  the  Master  the  way  they  seemed  to  be  meant  had 
no  illusions  about  his  own  sinlessness,  and   no  opti- 
mism as  to  obedience's    being  a  simple  historical 
possibility,  even  though  he  has  sometimes  been  in- 
terpreted as  if  this  had  been  the  case;  his  real  con- 
tention was  on  a  different  level .    He  refused  to  ad- 
mit,   as  ethics  must  if  it  is  to  remain  ethics,    that 
an  "is"  makes  an    "ought."     That  the  human  male 
naturally   has  adulterous  tendencies   doesn't  make 
adultery  right,  Mr.  Kinsey's  thesis  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.     Nor  can  the  presence  of   sin  be- 
come a  new  norm  in  ethics,    which   would   justify 
lowering  the  goal  to  coincide  with  our  accomplish- 
ments .    Biblical  realism  means  not   making  of  the 
presence  of  sin  an  excuse  for  more  sin;    it  means 
awareness  that  loving  action  will  be  costly   and  in- 
effective, and  that  the  goal  is  never  reached.     Bib-  ' 
lical  perfectionism  affirms  not  a  simple  possibility 
of  achieving  love  in  history,  but  a  crucial  possibility 
of  participating  in  the  victory   of   Christ   over   the 
effects  of  sin   in  the  world.    Obedience  for  the  sec- 
tarian thus  involves  the  cross,  and  the  presence  of 
sin  has  been  worked  into  ethics,    without  either  un- 
dermining the  integrity  of  ethics  as  part   of  a  valid 
theology  or  cheapening  the  work  of  redemption.  This 
perfectionism  of  the  cross  is  therefore  not  optimistic 
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about  either  the  world's  or  the  Christian's  goodness; 
it  dares  simply  share  the  Bible's  own  confidence  that 
with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

Grace  means,    in  the  context    of  responsibility   > 
ethics,    purely  forensic  justification  by  faith.    God 
is  merciful,  not  only  toward  our  unwitting  sins  and 
our  daily  missteps,  but  also  toward   the  intentional 
compromises  which  we  make  in  His  name  because 
we  can't  be  perfect,  the  conscious  disobedience  dic- 
tated  by   our  realism  .     And  grace    must  have  this 
meaning  when  one  believes  both  that  accomplishing 
His  will  is  an  absolute  impossibility   and  that  what 
He  really  wants  is  that  we  dilute  His  will  to  a  level 
where    it  can  be  used   to  run  society  responsibly. 
Forgiveness  as  thus  defined   fits  into  the    general 
repudiation  of  ethics  which  the  presence  of  sin  was 
used  to  justify,  and  the  work  of  redemption  centers 
at  the  cross . 

As  the  cross  becomes  meaningful    in  the    New 
Testament  only  in  relation  to  the  resurrection  and 
to  Pentecost,     so  in  sectarian  ethics   is   forgiving 
grace  rightly  understood  only  in  the  context  of  em- 
powering grace  .    Interpreting  justification  by  faith 
as  a  ratification  for  conscious  compromise  with  the 
presence  of  sin  is  what  Paul  calls  sinning     "that 
grace  may  abound";  what  Bonhoeffer  called  "cheap 
grace."    The  Biblical  perfectionist  refuses  to  flat- 
ten God's  goodness  into  mere  forgiving  mercy.    He 
experiences  redemption  as  a  brand-new  dimension 
of  possibility  for  discipleship  given  the  new   man 
through  his  participation   in  the  body   of  the  risen 
Lord,     and  knowing  the  reality   of  this  new  life   he 
refuses  to  spiritualize  or  to  eschatologize  it  out  of 
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the  realm  of  his  earthly  living  and  doing.  This  also 
is  the  grace  of  God,  that  we  may  walk  in  newness 
of  life . 

We  have  traced  the  difference   of  ethical  views 
backward,  so  to  speak,    into  the  differing  concepts 
of  grace  which  are  presupposed;    now  we  may  look 
in  the  other  direction,    toward   the   application   of 
general  principles  to  specific  problems .    Here  the 
sectarian  believes  that  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  help 
the   congregation   can  deduce  from  the   New  Testa- 
ment a  set  of  instructions,  commands,  and  prohi- 
bitions,   which  are  objectively  valid   in  that   they 
translate  the  will  of  God  adequately  for  all  Chris- 
tians  at  a  given  time  and  place .     On  the  basis  of 
these  principles,  just  as  binding  for  my  brother  as 
for  me,    church  discipline    is  possible,    and   the 
church's  unity  has  an  ethical  aspect,  as  being  sep- 
arate  from  the  world   and  committed   not  only  to 
piety,  or  to  forgiveness,  or  to  obeying  the  individ- 
ual intuition,  but  to  a  definable,    teachable,    and 
disciplinable    obedience.     The   Anabaptists   who 
reached  the  "Brotherly  Union"  of  1527  listed  church 
attendance,    wine -houses,    and  the  use  of  arms  as 
the  identifiable  forms  of  separation  from  the  world 
for  their  age  and  culture . 

It  would  take  us  too  far  astray  to  discuss   here 
the  way  in  which  the  "responsible"  church,  consist- 
ently with  its  general  attitude,  refuses  to  define  vis- 
ibly its  separation  from  the  world,  or  to  understand 
its  unity  as  ethical  and  involving   discipline .     Our 
interest  here  is  in  the  observation  that  opportunism 
in  ethics,  justified  as  we  have  fieen  by  the  presence 
of  sin,    involves  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  any  such 
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sort  of  objective  instructions   to  make  concrete  the 
will  o^God.    This  denial  takes  several  forms,  chief 
of  them    being  the  charge    of   "legalism";    a  charge 
which  carries  great  emotional  weight  behind  equally 
great  conceptual  ambiguity.    Legalism  can  refer  to 
the  belief  that  by  observing  a  set  of  rules,  which  in 
principle    are  within  human  possibilities,  we  will  be 
just  in  the  sight  of  God.     This  view  is  unscriptural 
and  runs  counter  to  what  we  know  of  the  sin  in  even 
the  Christian's  heart.    And  this  is  furthermore  not 
what  the  sectarian  believes .     The    second    use    of 
"legalism"    is  in  reference   to  the  belief   that  it  is 
possible,  as  a  guide  to  discipleship  and  discipline, 
for  Christians  to  know  adequately  what  God  demands 
of  those  who  have  received  His  grace;  and  this  view 
involves  neither  optimism  nor  works -rigjiteousnes  s . 
It  really  amounts    to  nothing  more  than  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  ethic,  of  a  valid 
ethical  generalization.    By  using  "legalism"   as  an 
epithet  to  cover  two  distinct  positions  and  attach  to 
one  the  reproach  belonging  to  the  other,    the  advo- 
cate of  reponsibility   is  freed  from  the  danger   of 
having  to  comply  to  any  distinctively  Biblical  norms, 
and   free  to  seek  his  ethics   among   extra -Biblical 
sources . 

The  general   heading  for    these   extraneous 
sources  is  "The  Freedom  of  God."    God  is  so  free, 
according   to  the  so-called  Barthian  theology,    that 
He  may  contradict  Himself  and  it  would  be  impious 
for  us  in  our  ethics  not  to  leave  Him  that  liberty.  He 
may  call  one  Christian  to  war,    to  assassinate   a  ty- 
rant,    or  to  commit  abortion,    and  another  to  refuse 
all    participation   in    killing.    The  ways  in  which  He 
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gives  this  leading  are  several,  and  should  be  listed 
here,  since  this  is  really  the  heart  of  responsibility 
ethics,  even  though  ethical  theorists  seldom  analyze 
in  detail  what  to  them  is  axiomatic . 

(a)  Human  solidarity,    as  an  ethical  postulate, 
means  not  primarily  the  unity  of  humanity, 
but    rather  the  contrary,  the  ties  man  has 
with  family  or  nation   as  over  against   the 
rest  of  mankind .   He  who  is  born  Swiss  is 
meant  by  God  to  be  Swiss,  and  that  includes 
defending  the  Swiss  people  against  attack, 
i.e.,  loving  the  Swiss  more  than   the  Ger- 
mans or  the  Russians.     In  spite  of  its  al- 
truistic tone,    the  word    "solidarity"    thus 
signifies  in  reality  the  crassest  collective 
egoism,    and  it  is  argued   that  when   God 
lets  us  be  born  into  a  nation    He    thereby 
reveals  that  for  us  His  will  is  that  we  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  the  egoism  of  that  par- 
ticular group . 

(b)  Since  Luther,  the  term  "vocation"     has 
been  the  pivot  of  an  ethical  pun .     Instead 
of  meaning  that  one's  occupation    should 
correspond  to  God's  call    and  thus  liter- 
ally be  a  "calling,  "  the  interpretation  has 
been  the  opposite,    that    God's  will  must 
conform  to  my  present  occupation.    If   I 
am  hangman,  prince,  soldier,  or  saloon- 
keeper, God  wants  me  to  be  that,    and  be 

a  good  one;  the  rules  for  being  a  good  hang- 
man, etc  . ,  are  derived  not  from  the  Gospel 
but  from  the  autonomous  standards  already 
defined  by  the  professions  of  hangmanship, 
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statesmanship,  barmanship,  etc. 

(c)  Some  ethical  theorists  admit  honestly  that, 
since  love  ethics  are  unattainable,  our  day- 
to-day  compromises  must   be   guided   by 
elements  drawn   from  pagan  philosophies 
(Roman  concepts  of  justice,  Greek  ideas  of 
virtue) .     This  approach   has  the  merit   of 
honesty. 

(d)  Intuition  and  opportunism  are  generally  dis- 
credited terms  and   few  would  admit   their 
serving  as  ethical  principles.     Clear  anal- 
ysis,   however,    will  demonstrate   that   a 

/  rejection   of  the  love  ethic   as  ultimately 
determinative    really  leaves  nothing    else 
to  build  on  than  situation  (opportunism)  or 
sentiment   (intuitionism) .      Whether   the 
label  used  be  pneumatic  ethics,   prophetic 
vocation,  realism,    or  responsibility,  the 
fact  remains   that   we  have   to  do   with  an 
ethical  decision  derived  elsewhere   than 
from  the  sources  of  Christian  ethics . 
The  above  examples   are  representative,    not 
exhaustive .    They  are  intended  only  to  demonstrate 
that  nowhere,    except   in  an  honest  espousal    of  pa- 
;     ganism,  does  the  use  of  extraneous  ethical  sources 
provide  any  element  which  is  objectively  verifiable 
and  equally  valid  for  all,  which  could  be  an  adequate 
foundation   for  elaborating,    teaching,    and  living  a 
Christian  ethics  which  is  more  than  a  rationalization 
of  what  a  non- Christian  would  also  do   for  the    same 
reasons .     It  is  thus  in  full  consistency  with  its  view1 
of  society   and  of  grace    that    "responsible"    ethics 
makes  of  Christianity  a  religion,  not  of  redemption, 
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but  of  preservation;    a  sanctification  of  the  existing 
order   which  it  reinforces    with  religious    sanctions 
and  assures  of  the  unmerited  mercy  of  God .     The 
sectarian  perfectionist  has  no  objection  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  order,  nor  to  the  use  of  sub- 
Christian  moral  guides   by  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  it;    this  he  understands   as  belonging   some- 
how in  God's  plan.     What  he  objects  to.  on  grounds 
of  logic  and  honesty,    is  using  the  descriptive  term 
"Christian"  to  refer  to  a  system  whose  presupposi- 
tions are  such  that  the  distinctive  ethical  import  of 
the  Gospel    is  pragmatically   declared    irrelevant . 
But  this  usage  is  as  old  as  Constantine  and  can  hard- 
ly at  this  late  date  be  dropped  from  the  language . 

VI 

Contemporary  theology   has  been  greatly  influ- 
enced  by  the  contention   of  Schweitzer  that  all   the 
ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  was  derived  from  His  ex- 
pectation of  a  literally  imminent  end  of  the  present 
world  order .      Some  have   therefore  reasoned  that 
since  the  end  failed  to  come  as  expected,  therefore 
the  ethics  of  Jesus  should  be  suspended  or  discard- 
ed .    Without  claiming  any  authority  to  deal  with  the 
exegetical  questions  involved  in  this  view,  we   may 
be  permitted  to  see   in  it  two  truths   which    situate 
New  Testament  ethics  in  God's  plan  without  refer- 
ence to  calendar  predictions . 

(a)    The  ethical  reasoning  of  the  school  follow- 
ing Schweitzer  (see,  e.g.,  Paul  Ramsey, 
Basic  Christian  Ethics)  takes   the  form  of 
a  hypothetical  syllogism: 
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Major:    If  the  present  world  order  sub- 
sists, we  must  be  responsible 
for  it . 

Minor:    Jesus  said,  don't  be  responsible 
for  it; 

Concl:    Therefore  Jesus  thought  it  won't 
subsist . 
The  major  premise  is  the  presupposition  of  respon- 
sibility  whose    Selbstverstandlichkeit   this   paper 
challenges .     The  minor  is  the  result  of  a  reading 
of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  sectarian   could 
concur.   That  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  juxta- 
position  of  an  unexamined   presupposition   with   a 
Biblical  interpretation   marked  a  milestone    in  the 
history  of  theology  is  not  our  concern  here .  We  are 
interested  only  in  indicating  to  what  extent  this  rea- 
soning rests  upon,  and  thus  confirms,  the  view  that 
the  ethic  of  Jesus  shows  little  concern  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  order .     And    if  this  lack   of 
concern  was  coupled  with  an  expectation   of  a  near 
end  to  world  history,    such  a  foreshortening   could 
only  serve  to  reinforce  the  impressions  that  Chris- 
tians who  belong  to  the  coming  kingdom  have  higher 
things  to  do  than  to  attempt,  by  compromise  and  by 
accommodation  to  the  presence  of  sin,    to  keep  the 
moribund  world  order   in  decent  running  condition . 
The  later  epistles'  cautiousness  about  setting  dates 
involves  no  softening   of  this  low  evaluation  of   the 
non- Christian  order. 

(b)    Much  of  what  in  the  Gospels  is  eschatologi- 
cal  prediction  finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  events  be- 
tween the  crucifixion   and   Pentecost .     Here  too  we 
can  agree  with  those  who  emphasize  how  central  in 
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the  teaching  of  Jesus  were  the  events  involving  Him- 
self and  His  destiny,  as  being  the  center   of  the  ful- 
fillment of  God's  plan.    The  coming  of  the  kingdom 
can  serve  as  a  sanction  for  radical  ethics   either  if 
it  means  an  end  to  chronological  history  and  a  judg- 
ment  or  if  it  means  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  to  im-    I 
part  the  power  of  the  resurrection.  That  something     ? 
new  has  come  in  Christ,    namely,  the  power  to  be-    ^ 
come  sons  of  God,  is  the  sectarian's  "realized  es-  &—  , 
chatology"  and  his  reason  for  refusing  to  lower  his    >4,  ,c 
ethics  to  the  level  of  pre-Christian  historical   pos- 
sibilities .    If  really  Christ's  work  brought  into  the 
world  something  so  living  and  so  new  that  the  ex- 
isting order  is  thereby  revealed  as  moribund,  then 
the  length  of  time  remaining  before  the   ultimate 
judgment  is  irrelevant  for  ethics,  but  the  confirma- 
tion that  only  the  kingdom  matters  and  that  the  sin 
in  the  dying  system,    having  been  conquered,  is  no     / 
reason  for  lowering  our  ethical  sights  is  of   real 
meaning  in  the  dialogue  about  responsibility. 

VII 

The  writer  of  these  pages  is  convinced   of  the 
logical  consistency  of  the  "sectarian"  view  as  here 
outlined,    and  of  the  fundamental  ethical   chaos  in- 
volved  in  the  compromises  made  in  the  interest  of 
responsibility.      This  sectarian  view  corresponds 
closely  with  the  New  Testament  teaching,    and  re- 
gains relevance  in  every  period  where  a  rediscovery 
of  committed  discipleship  leads  to  persecution.    It, 
however,    appears  that  religious  groups  dedicated 
to  this  ideal  have  uniformly  deformed  or  abandoned 
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it  with  the  passage  of  time,   being  apparently  unpre- 
pared for  toleration  and  for  transmitting  their  vision 
to  their  children .     This  historical  incapacity  of  the 
sectarian  approach   to  maintain  its  immediacy  calls 
for  further  study. 
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Hearken  to  me,  you  who  pursue  deliverance,  you  who  seek  the 
Lord;    look  to  the  rock  from  which  you  were  hewn,  and  to  the 
quarry  from  which  you  were  digged .    Look  to  Abraham  your 
father .  .  . 

--Isaiah  51:1,  2. 


For  no  other  foundation  can  anyone  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ. 

--I  Corinthians  3:11 


The  triumphant  Church,  as  has  been  said,  does  no  more   re- 
semble the  militant  Church  than  a  quadrangle  resembles  a  cir- 
cle, and  established  Christendom  resembles  it  just  as  little. 
Nevertheless,  the  militant  Church  alone  is  the  truth,  the  tri- 
umphant Church  and  established  Christendom  are  vain  conceits 

--Kierkegaard,  Training 
in  Christianity,     p.  213. 
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Preface 

The  quest  for  the  Church  is  one  of  the  perennial  themes  of 
Christian  history.    In  our  time  this  search  has  been  rendered 
exceptionally  difficult  by  the  divided  state  of  Christendom  and 
the  profound  social  and  cultural  upheavals  of  recent  decades. 
Moral  and  religious  problems  have  vastly  outgrown  traditional 
concepts  of  Christian  faith  and  practice .    Denominational 
structures  present  themselves  ever  more  clearly  as  a  distor- 
tion of  the  Gospel .    To  be  sure,  the  spineless  quality  of  what 
usually  passes  for  ecumenicity -by- indifference  may  be  even 
"less  Christian"  than  denominational  fervor.    But  if  the  super- 
natural redemptive  reality  of  the  Christian  Church  is  again  to 
break  forth,  if  the  "church"  is  to  become  the  Church  anew,  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  emerge  from  the  strictures  of  dead  tradi- 
tions where  we  are  bound  by  them .    Indeed,  a  fresh  attempt  to 
study  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Old,  without  the  "aid" 
of  denominational  spectacles  leads  one  to  feel  that  our  real  dif- 
ficulty is  not  the  new  problems  of  our  age  but  the  old  biases 
which  we  bring  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures .    The  apostolic 
writers  were  convinced  that  they  had  received  "all  things  that 
pertain  unto  life  and  godliness"  (II  Peter  1:3).    Consequently 
the  shoulder- shrugging  dismissal  or  turning  back  to  God  of 
some  of  our  knotty  problems  is  hardly  Biblical .    The  ecumeni- 
cal stirrings  of  recent  years  have  made  some  contributions  to 
our  understanding.    It  is  clear  that  salvation  lies,  not  in  a  com 
promise  of  sovereignty  and  peculiarities  among  denominational 
structures,  nor  in  a  kind  of  universal  agreement  on  some  min- 
imal "essentials""  nor  yet  in  the  individualizing  of  salvation 
which  hopes  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Church  by  bypassing 
it.    Renewal  will  come  only  if  the  corn  of  wheat  is  ready  to 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die .    The  Church  of  Christ  will  break 
forth  anew  if  we  are  ready  to  receive  her .    This  is  the  issue 
as  we  see  it.    Mennonites,  just  as  Christians  of  any  other  de- 
nomination, must  face  certain  problems  peculiar  to  their  own 
heritage .    The  following  pages  deal  largely  with  the  Mennonite 
problem  when  it  comes  to  specifics,  but  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  reality  of  which  we  hope  there  may  be  glimpses  in  these 
pages  is  universal.  p    p 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  John  W .  Miller 

The  Church  of  the  New  Testament  regarded  itself  as  the 
continuation  and  heir  of  the  true  Israel .    One  might  point  to  a 
number  of  New  Testament  Scriptures  and  especially  to  Gala- 
tians  6:16  where  Paul  actually  calls  the  Church  the  "Israel  of 
God"  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but 
the  confirmation  lies  already  in  the  word  ekklesia  which  New 
Testament  Christians  spontaneously  adopted  as  the  standard 
designation  for  their  unique  fellowship.    It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  early  Christians  chose  this  word,  not  because 
of  its  use  in  non- Biblical  Greek,  where  it  is  never  the  title  of 
a  religious  group  (George  Johnston,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
in  the  N.T . ,  p .   35),    but  because  of  its  use  in  the  Greek  Old 
Testament,  where  it  always  translates  the  Hebrew  word  Qahal 
(or  a  word  of  the  same  root),  meaning  the  assembly  of   the 
congregation  of  Israel .    In  the  earliest  passages  of  the  O  .T . , 
as  L .  Rost  has  shown,  the  word  Qahal  is  used  especially  to  re- 
fer to  the  calling  together  of  the  religious  community  for  war 
or  counsel  (cf .  Gen.  49:6;    Num.  22:4),  and  then  later  to  refer 
to  that  people  called  into  a  covenant  relation  with  God  at   Sinai 
(Deut.  5:22;    9:10;    10:4;    18:16).    That  is  why  it  can  also  be 
used  to  refer  to  the   worshiping  community  during  the  era   of 
kings  (cf .  I  Kings  8:14  ff.)  and  later.    The  Qahal  or  Church  of 
the  O.T.  is  therefore  composed  of  those  to  whom  belong  the 
covenant  and  the  promises .    They  are  the  peculiar  people  of 
God.    It  is  thus  the  continuation  and  fulfillment  of  this' claim 
that  the  early  Christians  asserted  when  they  adopted  the  word 
ekklesia  to  describe  themselves .    They  claimed  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  continuation  of  the  true  people  of  the  one  living 
God. 

It  is  this  fact  which  forces  us  to  begin  in  the  O.T.  if  we 
desire  to  come  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church.    The  records  of  the  N.T.  Church  are  after  all  very 
scant,  and  the  time  span  for  which  we  have  any  records  at  all 
is  very  short.    In  the  O.T.  however  we  can  observe  the  Church 


living  through  centuries  of  time,  and  meeting  a  great  variety 
of  problems  hardly  touched  on  in  the  N.T.    It  is  this  which 
makes  the  O.T.  in  this  as  in  other  phases  of  Christian  thinking 
instructive  for  those  upon  whom  the  end  of  the  ages  has  come 
(I  Cor.  10:11). 

I 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  we  might  approach  this 
discussion  of  the  Church  in  the  O.T.,  but  there  is  no  substitute 
for  an  effort  to  comprehend  our  subject  in  its  historical  devel- 
opment.   We  cannot  of  course  in  this  brief  essay  set  forth  a  de- 
tailed description  of  that  history,  but  we  must  attempt  never- 
theless an  outline  of  it  as  we  find  it  in  the  O.T. 

The  story  of  the  Church  in  the  O.T.  begins  substantially 
with  Abraham .    About  this  the  records  are  unmistakably  clear, 
whatever  one  might  think  concerning  the  relation  of  the  election 
of  Abraham  and  the  election  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  Egypt . 
With  the  background  of  the  teeming  nations  and  the  great  world 
civilizations  clearly  in  view  (Gen.  10:11),    the  O.T.  neverthe- 
less declares  that  it  was  not  through  the  instrumentality  of 
some  great  world  power,  or  some  superior  race  that  God  began 
to  work  His  purposes  in  this  world,  but  through  the  calling  of  a 
single  man  and  his  immediate  family  (Gen.  12:1  ff .).    To  this 
man  God  promised  land,  heritage,  and  divine  blessing,  and 
through  this  man  God  asserted  that  the  burden  of  curse  which 
lay  heavy  on  the  human  race  would  be  lifted .      The  condition 
however  was  a  call  to  a  life  of  wandering.    Family,  culture, 
land,  everything  that  gives  a  person  security  and  status  in  this 
world,  must  be  left  behind,  and  Abraham  must  wander  out  not 
knowing  where  he  is  going.    In  this  call  and  the  quiet  obedient 
response  of  Abraham  (12:4)  the  O.T.  sees  clearly  that  which 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  people  of  God  in  contrast  to  the 
world.    It  is  not  perfection,  for  later  in  the  Genesis  story  we 
see  with  unbelieving  eyes  how  even  pagans  lecture  this  pilgrim 
on  proper  morality  (Gen.  12:18  f .;  20:9  f .).    Nor  is  it  blood  or 
race,  for  from  the  loins  of  Abraham  many  races  spring  (25:1-6), 
but  only  they  who  grasp  that  peculiar  character  of  the  God-man 


relation,  only  they  who  by  holding  to  the  promise  and  by  looking 
and  longing  for  its  fulfillment  are  willing  to  wander  in  a    land 
that  is  not  theirs,  belong  finally  to  that  small  nucleus  of  70  souls 
(Gen.  46:27;    Ex.  1:5)  which  is  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  Egyptian  sea . 

In  Egypt  the  family  grew  miraculously  (Ex.  1:7)  into  a  na- 
tion, and  so  began  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
O.T.    Those  events  by  which  God  released  this  nation  from  bond 
age  to  a  great  world  power  and  set  her  on  her  journey  to  the 
promised  land  proved  to  be  a  mighty  confirmation  in  deed  of  that 
election  which  came  to  the  patriarchs  only  in  the  form  of  the 
naked  word  of  promise  (H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  Inspiration  and 
Revelation  in  the  O.T.,  p.  151).    The  remembrance  of  these 
deeds  confirmed  by  God's  self- revelation  as  Lord  in  the  Sinai 
covenant  provided  in  the  centuries  to  come  the  most  substantial 
basis  for  the  Israelitic  Church,  and  we  hear  her  prophets  and 
poets  again  and  again  reverting  back  to  this  foundation.    Here 
Israel  although  a  nation  was  nevertheless  constituted  as  a  Church 

The  tribal  structure  of  Israel  during  the  succeeding  dec- 
ades of  the  wilderness  wanderings  and  the  occupation  of   the 
land  of  Canaan  was  an  expression  of  this  self -consciousness. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  organization  of  Israel  into  twelve 
tribes  was  not  determined  alone  by  the  accident  of  the  number 
of  Jacob's  sons.    Rather  this  tribal  structure  arose  out  of   a 
passion  for  theocracy,  and  has  its  parallels  in  religious-minded 
societies  outside  the  stream  of  O.T.  history  (M.  Noth,  Das  Sys- 
tem der  zwolf  Stflmme  Israels) .    One  may  wonder  whether  the 
history  recounted  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  not  a  bit  schema- 
tized, and  yet  still  see  in  the  careful  organization  of  the  tribes 
about  the  ark  of  the  covenant  the  most  vivid  declaration  of  this 
truth  (Num  .  2) .    Here  was  a  society  whose  one  center  was  the 
"Presence"  as  given  to  them  in  the  mysterious,  luminous  "glo- 
ry" which  dwelt  by  the  grace  of  God  in  the  darkness  of  the  frag- 
ile tabernacle  (Ex.  40:34) .    Here  was  a  society  which  did  not 
produce  its  leaders,  or  seek  to  stabilize  its  organization  by  es- 
tablishing a  dynasty,  but  which  could  only  quietly  receive   its 
leaders  as  the  divine  charisma  manifested  itself  (Num.  27:16  ff . 
and  Judges) . 


This  subordination  of  the  totality  of  life  under  the  rule  of 
the  "Presence"  is,  as  von  Rad  has  shown  (Per  Heilige  Krieg 
im  alten  Israel) ,  nowhere  more  vividly  seen,  than  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  loose  confederacy  of  Israelite  tribes  waged 
their  wars .    On  into  the  era  of  occupation,  Israel  was  able  to 
bring  in  a  remarkable  way  the  problem  of  the  enemy  into  the 
circle  of  the  pansakralitat  (as  Buber  has  called  it) .    During 
the  entire  period  of  the  wilderness  wanderings  and  on  into  the 
period  of  Judges  in  the  land,  she  stubbornly  refused  to  estab- 
lish a  professional  army,  and  subdued  her  enemies  not  with 
the  arm  of  flesh,  but  with  strange  sacramental  marches,  with 
pitchers  and  trumpets  and  resounding  shouts  of  faith  in  the  God 
whom  they  had  learned  to  know  in  their  first  crisis  as  a  "Man 
of  War"  (Ex.  15:3).    Even  the  enemies  came  in  time  to  recog- 
nize that  Israel  was  no  ordinary  community,  which  could   be 
annihilated  by  the  customary  military  methods .    One  of  the 
favorite  stories  in  ancient  Israel  had  to  do  with  a  fearful  king 
and  a  specialist  in  curses,  whom  he  had  called  in  to  do  what 
he  realized  no  armies  could  do:    stop  the  onward  march  of  Is- 
rael .    In  high  humor  the  Bible  relates  how  God  took  the  pagan 
diviner  and  made  a  minister  of  God  out  of  him  for  Israel's 
sake  (Num.  22- -24). 

In  the  period  of  Samuel  however  a  subtle  shift  in  the  char- 
acter of  Israel  made  itself  felt .    The  Church  of  Judges  is  by  no 
means  a  sinless  Church.    In  many  ways  it  is  the  darkest  pic- 
ture of  the  people  of  God  which  the  O.T.  shows  us .    Neverthe- 
less the  request  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  a  king,  who 
would  lead  them  out  of  their  loose,  ineffective  tribal  ordering 
to  a  more  stable  kind  of  society,  was  greeted  with  deep  fore- 
boding by  the  most  spiritual  leader  of  this  transition  time, 
Samuel  himself  (I  Sam .  8) .    And  his  fears  were  all  too  quickly 
realized  when  in  the  first  crisis  Saul  revealed  how  far  he  and 
his  people  had  come  from  the  ancient  charismatic  principles 
that  governed  the  life  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  by  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  fundamental  conditions  of  Holy  War  (I  Sam  .  13, 
15,  cf .  15:15).    It  was  indeed  an  authentic  spiritual  insight 
that  even  earlier  prompted  Gideon  to  refuse  the  proffered  king- 
ship and  to  point  his  people  to  the  Kingship  of  God  alone  (Judg. 
8:23). 


The  story  of  the  Kings  is  the  story  of  the  degeneration  of 
this  primitive  tribal  community  with  its  totally  religious  ori- 
entation into  a  secular  state .    The  degeneration  documented 
itself  in  numerous  ways.    Already,  as  indicated,  in  the  reign 
of  Saul,  and  then  increasingly  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon emphasis  was  laid  on  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
a  professional  army.    In  other  words,  the  problem  of  the  en- 
emy was  the  first  problem  removed  from  the  orbit  of  faith . 
The  chariot  cities  and  the  horses,  the  foreign  pacts  and  the 
diplomatic  niceties  characteristic  of  the  Solomon  reign  are 
the  utter  extreme  from  the  Holy  War  as  represented  in  Joshua 
and  Judges .    The  centralization  of  the  government  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  combination  with  the  loss  of  respect  for  the  primitive 
tribal  organization  are  further  examples  of  the  same  process, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  prophetic  efforts  that  finally  led  to 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  two  parts  (I  Kings  11:29  ff .) 
were  motivated  by  the  hope  that  the  people  could  be  helped  at 
least  by  that  much  to  recapture  their  former  simplicity  under 
God .    Along  with  all  this  of  course  came  also  the  loss  of  the 
charismatic  principle  for  selecting  leadership.    We  see  this 
principle  still  operating  in  the  selection  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  10:1  ff.) 
and  again  in  the  anointing  of  David  (I  Sam .  16),  but  the  court 
intrigue  that  finally  gave  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Solo- 
mon (I  Kings  1)  is  potent  witness  to  the  completely  secular 
viewpoint  with  which  the  people  now  approached  the  question 
of  their  king. 

For  a  time  the  prophets  sought  to  work  with  the  Church 
that  had  become  a  state .    We  see  especially  in  the  activity  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  the  effort  to  tamper  with  the  externalities 
of  the  Kingdom  in  the  hope  that  the  nation  can  once  more  be 
led  back  to  its  theocratic  foundations .    With  the  coming  of  the 
so-called  writing  prophets  however  this  hope  is  given  up. 
With  them  it  is  clear  that  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  is  not  the 
Church  and  must  be  judged  (John  Bright,  The  Kingdom  of  God, 
p .  67) .    In  sharp  opposition  to  the  eschatology  of  their  day 
which  persisted  in  identifying  the  purposes  of  God  with    the 
structure  of  the  body  politic  Amos  and  those  who  follow  must 
proclaim  repeatedly  a  day  of  wrath  and  darkness  . 


Where  then  is  the  Church?    Or  in  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  the  primitive  religious  community  into  a  secular  state 
have  the  purposes  of  God  for  mankind  run  dry?   Although  Amos 
spoke  vaguely  of  the  remnant  of  Joseph  to  whom  God  "perhaps" 
will  show  mercy  (Amos  5:15)  it  was  Isaiah  who  was  given  to  see 
first  and  most  clearly  the  place  where  the  Church  emerges  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  his  nation .    After  the  famous  rejection 
of  King  Ahaz  and  the  complete  frustration  of  all  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  nation  as  a  body  to  accept  the  ways  of  God  (Isa.  7:1-12), 
Isaiah  receives  an  alternate  plan.    After  he  has  pronounced  o- 
penly  and  passionately  the  word  of  judgment  upon  the  rejection 
of  his  age  (Isa.  7:13--8:10),  he  is  told  to  bind  and  seal  his  mes- 
sage of  redemption  in  his  disciples  (Isa.  8:16) .    In  other  words 
he  is  to  stand  forth  as  a  new  charismatic  leader  and  gather  a- 
bout  him,  like  a  father  with  his  children  (8:18),  those  who  like 
Abraham  are  willing  to  step  out  from  their  homes  and  their 
cities  and  identify  themselves  with  the  lonely  prophet.    Together 
they  are  to  learn  what  it  means  to  disassociate  themselves  from 
the  fears  of  their  times  and  to  trust  in  God  alone  (8:12  f .).  To- 
gether they  are  to  meditate  upon  the  secret  hope  of  the  Messi- 
anic child  and  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  justice  which  He 
will  bring .    Then  in  the  proper  moment  they  are  to  step  out  and 
proclaim  in  the  darkness  where  men  wander  about  in  utter  con- 
fusion cursing  their  God  and  their  king  (8:19  ff.)  the  advent  of 
the  Messianic  age  (9:1-7).    A  contemporary  of  Isaiah  envisioned 
this  same  remnant  gathered  about  its  Adamic  leader  functioning 
in  the  societies  of  the  world  like  gentle  dew,  watering  and  fruc- 
tifying, and  like  a  fierce  lion,  judging  and  destroying,  until  in 
the  purposes  of  God  the  instruments  of  man's  carnality  and  hat- 
red are  destroyed  and  the  universal  reign  of  peace  has  come 
(Mic.  5:7  ff.). 

Although  the  use  of  the  word  "remnant"  as  a  terminus 
technicus  has  its  own  peculiar  history,  nevertheless  the  "rem- 
nant" question  in  the  broader  sense  as  it  is  posed  particularly 
by  Isaiah  looms  large  in  the  remainder  of  O.T.  history.    Who 
belongs  to  the  remnant?    Each  of  the  succeeding  prophets  must 
answer  this  question  for  their  time.    Jeremiah  says:    Not  that 


confident  throng  which  mills  about  in  the  temple  courts  shout- 
ing, the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  is  this  (7:4),  but  only  those  who  turn  their  back  on 
Jerusalem  and  flee  naked  and  helpless  to  the  side  of  the  enemy 
(21:8  ff .),  only  those  who  in  Babylon  accept  their  banishment 
as  the  judgment  of  God  and  setting  their  hopes  in  God  alone 
abandon  all  desires  for  an  easy  return  to  the  bulwarks  of  Jeru- 
salem (Jer .  29) .    Ezekiel  says:    Not  those  who  vainly  call 
Abraham  their  father  (33:24),  but  those  who  submit  to  the  easy 
yoke  which  God  lays  upon  them  in  His  gentle  commands  concern- 
ing the  poor  and  the  unclean  (ch.  18),  and  thus  pass  under  the 
humbling  outstretched  bar  (20:37) .    Such  say  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  shall  one  day  return  to  the  promised  land.    To  such 
God  will  give  a  new  heart  (Ezek.  11:19;    36:26)  whereon  are 
written  the  commands  of  God,  so  that  all  shall  know  Him  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest  (Jer .  31:31  ff .) .    Over  such  will  reign 
a  prince  of  David  from  their  midst  (Ezek.  34:23  f.;    37:22  ff.; 
Jer.  30:21),  and  the  center  of  their  corporate  life  will  concen- 
trate once  more  as  in  the  time  of  their  primitive  tribal  fellow- 
ship in  the  place  of  God's  presence:    the  "Glory"  which  dwells 
in  the  Temple  holy  of  holies  (Ezek.  43:1-5). 

The  little  group  that  returned  from  Exile  under  Zerub- 
babel  in  538  did  not  however  experience  the  fulfillment  of  these 
prophecies,  nor  did  they  experience  them  when  later  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  came  to  them  with  law  book  and  reform  program  in 
hand .    It  was  under  this  strain  of  a  delayed  parousia  that  the 
post -exilic  Church  of  the  O.T.  had  to  live  and  work,  and  under 
this  strain  the  spirits  were  discerned.    The  post-exilic  proph- 
ets, in  themselves  evidence  of  the  delayed  fulfillment,   sum- 
moned the  people  repeatedly  to  persist  in  their  remnant  call- 
ing and  to  put  aside  the  unbelief  that  arose  from  the  delayed 
Endtime .    That  however  even  among  that  small  community  of 
the  Return  in  Palestine  a  further  sifting  had  to  take  place,  that 
again  the  Church  and  community  were  not  one,  is  clearly  in- 
dicated in  Malachi,  where  we  hear  tired  voices  saying:    "It  is 
vain  to  serve  God"  (3:14) .    Here  again  it  is  only  those  who 
"fear"  God  (3:16),  only  those  who  in  spite  of  all  appearances 
continue  to  cling  to  God's  promises  in  expectation  of  the  coming 
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Day  of  the  Lord,  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Remem- 
brance (3:16).    Those  who  persist  in  "looking  for  the  redemption 
of  Jerusalem"  (Luke  2:38)  will  and  do  greet  the  Lord  when  He 
comes  (Luke  2:25  ff.). 

II 

In  the  above  survey  many  themes  that  would  belong  to  a  full 
treatment  of  the  Church  in  the  O.T.  have  been  omitted  or  only 
lightly  hinted  at,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  included  to  point 
up  several  crucial  characteristics  of  the  people  of  God  as  set 
forth  there .    We  may  discern  by  and  large  three  contexts  in 
which  the  Church  of  the  O.T.  was  called  upon  to  define  her  ex- 
istence .    The  first  was  the  Patriarchal  period,  when  it  became 
manifest  that  inclusion  in  the  people  of  God  was  something  other 
than  a  matter  of  blood  and  race .    The  second  was  the  period  of 
statehood  when  it  became  clear  that  the  people  of  God  was  some- 
thing other  than  a  geographical  reality.    The  third  was  the  period 
of  post -exilic  Judaism  when  it  became  clear  that  the  remnant  of 
God  was  again  something  other  than  a  well-regulated  community 
of  law.    What  the  "something  other"  was  in  each  case  might  be 
variously  interpreted,  but  it  always  involved  at  least  the  follow- 
ing:   (1)  A  forthright  denial  of  the  "appearances"  of  history 
which  "seem"  to  controvert  the  walk  of  faith  and  a  bold  "never- 
theless" (trotzdem)  (Heb.  11);    (2)  A  positive  commitment  into 
the  hands  of  God,  usually  expressed  through  submission  to  the 
easy  yoke  of  God's  covenant  law  (e.g.,  Ezek.  18;  Jer.  7:5  ff .); 
(3)  A  persistent  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  manifestation  of 
God' s  reign  in  the  near  future .    Again  it  bears  repeating  that  it 
is  Abraham,  who  wanders  out  from  his  home  with  no  credentials 
but  a  command  ringing  in  his  ears  and  who  lives  out  his  days 
traversing  a  land  that  is  his  only  by  promise,  who  best  embodies 
all  three  and  thus  provides  the  most  vivid  example  of  what  it 
means  to  belong  to  the  people  of  God.    Particularly  in  him  the 
Church  of  the  O.T.  challenges  the  Church  of  the  N.T.  as  to 
whether  the  faith  to  which  it  calls  men  is  a  true  faith . 

A  people  so  constituted  reveals  its  nature  further  by  the 
problems  it  faces  .    In  the  above  survey  two  such  problems  stand 
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out:    the  problem  of  leadership  and  the  problem  of  the  enemy. 
They  are  in  reality  one  problem,  for  they  are  both  involved  in 
the  more  fundamental  question  of  existence.    How  can  a  Church 
so  constituted  maintain  its  existence  in  the  midst  of  an  antago- 
nistic world?    How  can  it  accomplish  its  ends,   especially  when 
those  ends  are  world-WT.de?  We  have  seen  that  the  Church  in  the 
O.T.  is  only  then  truly  the  Church  when  both  the  question  of  the 
enemy  and  the  question  of  leadership  are  left  strictly  in  the  hands 
of  God .    We  have  seen  that  it  was  precisely  at  that  point  where 
the  sacrament  of  Holy  War  was  arbitrarily  manipulated  and  then 
substituted  by-  a  professional  army  that  the  disintegration  of  the 
Church  into  a  state  first  expressed  itself.    We  have  seen  too 
that  the  substitution  of  dynastic  leadership  for  charismatic  lead- 
ership belongs  to  the  same  process  of  disintegration.    There- 
fore the  Church  of  the  O.T.  challenges  the  Church  of  the  N.T. 
particularly  as  to  whether  it  is  really  committing  the  problem  of 
the  enemy  and  the  problem  of  its  own  leadership  into  the  hands 
of  God  alone. 

Any  study  of  the  Church  in  the  O.T.  calls  us  finally  as  a 
N.T.  Church  to  a  re -examination  of  our  foundation,  whether  it 
is  broad  enough  and  deep  enough,  and  to  a  re- examination  of  the 
superstructure  we  are  building  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  the 
foundation.    The  Church  of  the  O.T.  was  gathered  about  the  rul- 
ing "Presence, '"  that  is,  its  foundation,  and  its  entire  life  was 
but  an  expression  of  that  all -encompassing  ""Presence,  "  that  de- 
termined the  character  of  its  superstructure.    A  study  of  the 
Church  in  the  O.T.  thus  serves  to  under  score  the  importance  of 
the  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  the  binding  and  loosing 
"Presence"  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  18:15-20)  as  the  ultimate  re- 
ality and  mystery  of  our  existence . 

hi 

Our  study  thus  far  will  remain  to  a  certain  extent  academic 
if  we  do  not  make  at  least  some  attempt  to  ascertain  in  how  far 
the  Church  of  the  twentieth  century  is  meeting  the  challenge 
posed  for  her  by  the  Church  in  the  O.T.    What  we  say  here  must 
be  necessarily  provisional  and  inadequate.    The  contemporary 
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Church  is  now  a  world-wide  phenomenon  and  all  of  us  are  ex- 
tremely limited  in  our  knowledge  and  judgment  of  even  those 
parts  of  it  with  which  we  are  most  familiar .    In  spite  of  these 
limitations  it  is  necessary  that  we  seek  to  examine  ourselves  in 
the  light  of  the  Biblical  mirror . 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  failure  in  the  contemporary  Church, 
when  measured  by  the  above-mentioned  threefold  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Abrahamic  saint,  is  the  absence  of  any  real  "hunger- 
ing and  thirsting"  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  reign  in  the 
near  future .    This  remains  true  even  after  Evanston  where  the 
theme  of  Christian  hope  held  the  theological  center  of  attention . 
It  remains  true,  because  more  than  a  highly  publicized  theolog- 
ical discussion  is  needed  to  overcome  the  extremely  "this 
world"  orientation  of  Western  Christendom .    While  most  Chris- 
tians continue  to  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  and  thus  acknowledge 
their  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah,  they  have  largely  lost  the 
Messianic  vision  which  impelled  the  early  Church  to  pray  re- 
peatedly:   "Come,  O  Lord  Jesus!"    (See  Lev  Gillet,  Communion 
in  the  Messiah).   It  is  of  course  true  that  doctrinal  affirmations 
concerning  a  second  coming  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  many 
Church  creedal  statements,  but  they  nor  fruitless  millennial  cal- 
culations are  substitutes  for  the  living  expectancy  of  a  new  heav- 
en and  a  new  earth  where  righteousness  dwells,  which  is  the  pas- 
sion of  Old  and  New  Testament  saints . 

An  even  more  obvious  discrepancy  between  large  segments 
of  the  contemporary  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  O.T.  exists 
in  the  area  of  leadership  and  enemy  relations .    If  the  history  of 
the  O.T.  Church  documents  anything  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
importance  of  giving  way  to  God's  sovereign  Spirit  in  the  matters 
of  leadership  and  the  enemy.    And  yet  it  is  precisely  at  these 
points  that  the  Church  again  and  again  has  become  blind.    Re- 
peatedly when  threatened  by  some  danger  from  without  or  within 
she  attempts  to  secure  herself,  either  by  setting  up  massive 
machinery  for  establishing  at  least  the  semblance  of  continuity 
and  strength,  or  she  identifies  herself  with  the  cultural  and  po- 
litical forces  that  surround  her,  thus  accepting  both  the  world's 
attitude  and  approach  to  the  enemy.    For  the  Church  in  the 
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United  States,  for  example,  there  is  no  more  disturbing  fact  than 
the  widespread  acceptance  by  "Christian"  people  of  the  milita- 
ristic institutions  as  both  necessary  and  right.    Measured  by  the 
prophetic  witness  in  the  O.T.  Church  such  Christians  bear  the 
name  falsely  (cf .  Isa.  7:9) .    A  Church  that  does  not  trust  God 
for  its  existence  even  in  the  face  of  the  destroying  enemy,  but 
relies  on  the  arm  of  flesh  is,  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
Church  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  no  Church  of  the  one 
true  God  who  is  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.    It  is  this  fact  which 
makes  ecumenical  fellowship  profoundly  problematic  for  the  so- 
called  "Peace"  Churches.    The  question  is  not  one  of  isolated 
dogmas,  but  of  the  whole  character  of  faith  by  which  the  Church 
lives .    At  the  same  time  however  the  "Peace"  Churches  must  re- 
member that  a  correlative  of  their  attitude  toward  the  enemy 
must  be  the  submissive  way  in  which  they  receive  their  leader- 
ship .    A  "Peace"  Church  that  organizes  itself  in  an  autonomous, 
self-  sufficient  way  and  seeks  either  by  hierarchical  or  perchance 
democratic  machinery  to  secure  its  leadership  is  contradicting 
itself .    The  faith  that  trusts  God  for  the  problem  of  the  enemy 
also  trusts  God  for  the  gift  of  charismatic  leadership  necessary 
for  every  need . 

Whether  the  contemporary  Church  is  living  in  the  expectancy 
and  realization  of  the  repeated  miracle  of  the  binding  and  loosing 
"Presence"  of  God  in  its  gathered  fellowship  is  impossible  to  say 
Certainly  in  many  cases  the  Church  has  settled  for  something 
less.    The  multiplication  of  large,  unwieldy  congregations,  the 
ever -resurgent  cult  of  the  popular  preacher,  the  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  practice  of  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  a  few  the 
responsibility  for  exercising  spiritual  gifts  have  often  tended  to 
make  the  Sunday  morning  gatherings  of  the  Church  pious  theatri- 
cals, where  nothing  more  is  expected  than  a  little  entertainment, 
a  little  peace  of  mind,  and  perhaps  a  little  challenge  to  nobler 
living .    There  are  all  too  few  Sunday  morning  gatherings  of  the 
Church  about  which  an  outsider  would  spontaneously  exclaim: 
"God  is  really  among  you"  (I  Cor.  14:25) .    It  is  perhaps  this  de- 
fect at  the  core  of  her  worship  experience  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  vitiates  the  testimony  and  effectiveness  of  the  Church 
in  today's  world.    It  is  not  simply  a  rhetorical  conclusion  to  say 
that  if  we  fail  here  we  cannot  really  succeed  at  any  other  point . 
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SPIRIT  AND  FORM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

By  Paul  Peachey 

The  foregoing  essay  has  placed  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
larger  setting  of  the  people  of  God .    It  has  made  clear  that  from 
the  start  the  people  of  God  has  been  spiritually  constituted  (cf . 
Gal.  3) .    Abraham's  response  to  the  call  of  God  was  an  act  of 
faith  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  human  institutions  .    But  the 
formation  of  the  people  of  God  already  from  the  outset  assumed 
also  an  ethnic  form .    It  became  a  body  united  by  bonds  of  blood, 
tongue,  culture,  and  territory.    Adherence  to  the  people  of  God 
in  the  outward  sense,  therefore,  did  not  guarantee  for  each 
member  the  spiritual  commitment  upon  which  this  people  was 
constituted  (in  Abraham) .    Thus  the  spiritual  reality  was  in 
constant  jeopardy .    This  obscuring  of  the  spiritual  dimension 
was  one  of  the  roots  of  the  recurrent  apostasy  which  character- 
ized Jewish  history.    But  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  makes  it 
clear  that  the  constitutive  reality  of  the  Old  Testament  people 
of  God  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  Mosaic  legal  structure,  but 
in  the  spiritual  community  of  faith  established  in  Abraham . 

The  people  of  God  as  an  ethnic  community  was  to  perform, 
however,  an  important  function  in  redemptive  history.    Incor- 
porated into  the  Mosaic  economy  which  was  designed  as  a 
schoolmaster  to  lead  to  Christ  (Gal.  3:24),  the  people  of  God, 
now  often  more  ethnic  than  spiritual,  prepared  men  to  under- 
stand the  selective  process  of  redemption.    Israel  redeemed 
from  Egypt  symbolized  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  the  faithful 
and  prefigured  the  people  of  God  to  be  assembled  in  Christ. 

But  as  Miller  makes  abundantly  clear,  the  ethnic  community 
as  such  could  never  indeed  be  the  people  of  God .    For  not  only 
did  the  ethnic  obscure  the  spiritual,  but  it  led  to  constant  con- 
fusion between  the  visible  ethnic  and  institutional  structure  and 
the  underlying  spiritual  reality .    The  people  of  God,  ethnically 
conceived,  was  thus  foredoomed  to  failure.    When  finally  the 
Israelitic  cup  of  apostasy  was  full,  and  then  a  humbled  remnant 
returned  to  reconstitute  the  ethnic,  but  again  with  only  limited 
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success,  the  realization  emerged  ever  more  clearly  that  the 
people  of  God  is  a  spiritual  reality  and  must  be  spiritually 
constituted,  i.e.,  by  the  response  of  faith . 

With  this  realization  we  come  to  the  New  Testament .    The 
spiritual  essence  of  the  people  of  God  is  intimated  in  Christ's 
initial  message:    "The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and  believe  in  the  gospel"  (Mark  1:15). 
Again  and  again  these  words  appear  on  the  lips  of  Jesus .    It  is 
a  spiritual  reality  which  He  has  come  to  communicate.    But 
again  and  again  the  disciples,  traditional  Jews  that  they  were, 
linked  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  their  national  ethnic 
past.    In  this  they  thought  as  did  the  Pharisees  who  inquired 
"when  the  kingdom  of  God  was  coming, "  and  received  the 
answer,  "...  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
you"  (Luke  17:20  f.).    This  kingdom -yearning  of  the  disciples 
survived  the  resurrection- -indeed,  was  revived  by  it,  because 
at  His  death  their  hopes  had  been  shattered.    "We  had  hoped 
that  he  was  the  one  to  redeem  Israel"  (Luke  24: 21) --and  so  at 
the  moment  of  the  ascension  they  still  inquire,  "Lord,  will  you 
at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  (Acts  1:6). 

We  do  not  know  what  else  transpired  on  the  mount  of  ascen- 
sion.   The  record  tells  only  of  the  answer  in  which  the  apostles 
are  told  to  wait  for  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit .    They  had 
already  been  told  of  that  event,  but  clearly  they  had  not  under stooc 
They  could  not.    They  had  been  told,  too,  of  the  new  fellowship, 
the  ekklesia .   To  be  sure,  Christ  had  scarcely  used  the  term, 
but  everywhere  it  lies  in  the  background  of  His  message.    But 
nowhere  does  He  speak  in  terms  that  could  be  objectified  or  con- 
cretized into  visible  ethnic  structures .    It  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  He  proclaims,  the  Spirit  which  "dwells  with  you"  and  shall 
be  "in  you"  (John  14:17) .    And  the  contrast  between  the  "among- 
you,  "  the  disciples,  and  the  non-disciples,  is  constantly  sharply 
drawn  (Matt.  5:46  ff.;  6:42  f.;  Luke  22:25  f.;  etc.).    This  deep 
spiritual  reality,  however,  they  could  not  grasp  (John  16:12),  and 
as  Paul  was  later  to  point  out,  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be 
grasped  by  the  natural  or  unspiritual  man  (I  Cor.  2:14). 
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It  is  therefore  clear  that  Pentecost  is  truly  the  watershed 
in  the  redemptive  history  of  the  people  of  God .    Here  the  reality 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  breaks  in  power  upon  men.    In 
Christian  symbolism,  Pentecost  is  Babel  in  reverse;  it  is  the 
restoration  of  unity  destroyed  by  Babel.    Pentecost  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  which  the  prophets  could  only 
foresee  in  the  distance  (Joel  2:28-32;  Acts  2:16).    It  is  the 
spiritualization  of  the  law,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  when  that 
which  was  expressed  visibly  in  tables  of  stone,  indeed  in  the 
whole  sacerdotal,  legal,  and  ethnic  structure,  would  be  engraved 
in  hearts  "of  flesh"  that  would  replace  the  old  "stony  heart" 
(Ezek.  11:19;  Jer.  31:31-34;  Heb.  8:8-13).    That  which  was 
formerly  symbolized  in  an  external  and  visible  order  would  now 
become  an  inner  reality. 

The  distinction  between  the  former  and  the  latter  state  was 
not  merely  or  primarily  theological.    It  was  a  new  reality.    The 
coming  of  the  Spirit  transformed  men  in  the  center  of  their 
being.    This  transformation  was  an  individual  reality,  as  for 
example  in  the  experience  of  Paul  on  the  Damascus  road .    But 
at  the  same  time  it  was  a  corporate  or  collective  reality,  as  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  day  of  Pentecost  itself.    The  reality  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  individual  was  the  essence  in  which  all  the 
fellow  believers  participated,  and  so  the  immediate  result  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  the  koinonia,  the  fellowship,  of 
Acts  2:42,  a  common  participation  that  was  so  profound  and 
inclusive  that  it  transformed  the  attitude  of  the  participants 
toward  all  of  life's  experiences  and  pursuits  (ibid . ,  v.  44  f .; 
ch.  4:32).    This  sharing,  however,  was  a  fruit  and  not  the  con- 
stitutive fact  of  the  fellowship.    The  believers  were  "of  one 
heart  and  soul,"  and  hence  their  readiness  to  share. 

The  constitutive  fact,  on  the  divine  side,  of  the  people  of 
God,  is  thus  the  Spirit,  and  on  the  human,  the  response  of 
obedient  faith .    The  fellowship  of  the  saints  is  a  spiritual  reality . 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  refer  to  the  new  Christian  gathering  of 
the  people  of  God  in  a  number  of  terms.    The  adherents  are 
disciples  (9:26;  20:7,  etc.),  brethren  (11:29;  15:23,  etc.), 
Christians  (11:26),  saints  (9:13,  41),  people  for  his  name  (15:14), 
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and  a  multitude,  congregation,  or  company  (RSV--4-.32;  6:5; 
15:30).    The  most  common  designation,  however,  is  ekklesia, 
a  term  which  refers  in  the  singular  to  the  totality  of  Christians 
in  one  place  or  the  universal  people  of  God  (5:11;  9:31,  RSV), 
or  in  the  plural,  to  local  assemblies  (15:41;  16:5),  a  term  already 
used  in  the  Septuagint  for  certain  Old  Testament  assemblies, 
and  in  Greek  political  life  for  political  assemblies  (cf .  Acts 
(19:32--Gr.  ekklesia). 

Whatever  the  designation,  the  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
inner  reality  rather  than  to  a  given  form .    The  emphasis  is 
on  the  gathering,  not  primarily  on  the  calling  out .    What  makes 
the  church  the  church  is  not  an  organization  or  a  ceremony  but 
the  fact  of  Christ's  presence  through  the  Spirit.    This  is  con- 
stantly underscored,  as  it  were,  by  the  variety  of  circumstances 
under  which  the  church  comes  to  expression.    Wherever  brethren 
were  to  be  found  or  wherever  the  brethren  came  together  there 
was  the  church  (21:4,  7).    They  could  meet  in  public  concourse 
or  in  private  homes,  though  it  appears  that  the  breaking  of 
bread  was  associated  with  the  smaller  group  (2:46;  20:20).    But 
always  it  takes  Christ,  through  the  Spirit,  and  the  brethren  as 
disciples,  even  as  few  as  two  or  three  (Matt.  18:20),  to  make 
the  Church. 

The  "visible"  or  objective  point  of  reference  seems  to  have 
been,  according  to  the  earliest  expression,  "the  apostles' 
teaching  and  fellowship,    .   .   .  the  breading  of  bread  and  the 
prayers."    The  significance  of  the  apostles'  teaching  is  every- 
where largely  writ  in  the  Acts  and  anticipated  in  the  Gospels . 
The  apostles  were  designated  as  eyewitness  to  the  words  and 
work  of  Christ  as  it  culminated  in  the  resurrection.    As  such, 
they  played  a  unique  (onetime)  role  in  the  establishment  of  the 
church  and  then  committed  that  witness  to  writing  (cf .  II  Pet. 
1:15,  as  a  possible  anticipation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark).    These 
manifestations  are  not  the  Church,  however,  in  a  sacramental 
sense,  but  are  rather  visible  expressions  of  the  koinonia  or 
fellowship.    It  is  thus  clear  that  while  the  essence  of  the  church 
is  the  common  participation  of  the  disciples  in  the  Spirit,  yet 
this  common  participation  means  the  gathering  or  assembling 
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of  a  people,  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  witness,  who  engage 
in  fellowship,  in  prayer,  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Church  Visible  and  Invisible 

The  fact  that  the  spiritual  reality  of  the  people  of  God 
nonetheless  finds  visible  expression  leads  us  to  the  heart  of 
the  historic  problem  of  the  church,  and  of  the  contemporary 
controversy  over  the  church .    Where  or  what  is  the  church? 
Is  she  spiritual  or  institutional?   Is  she  visible  or  invisible? 
Is  she  an  objective  social  structure  or  only  an  object  of  faith? 
Is  she  an  objective  entity  in  time  and  space  or  only  a  subjective 
experience,  so  far  as  her  earthly  expression  is  concerned? 
Above  all,  how  is  she  constituted  and  where  is  she  to  be  found 
among  all  the  sects  of  Christendom? 

These  questions  can  be  seen  more  clearly  by  a  comparison 
of  the  three  views  of  the  church  as  most  commonly  advanced 
in  contemporary  discussions  .    (1)  The  Catholic  view.    "The 
strict  theological  definition  of  the  Church  according  to  the 
New  Testament  is  that  it  is  the  society  of  the  faithful  united 
by  a  complete  confession  of  the  same  Christian  faith,  by  the 
same  Sacraments,  and  by  submission  to  the  same  supernatural 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  who  is  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ" 
(Dictionnaire  de  theologie  catholique,  IV,  2110.    Quoted  by 
R.  Newton  Flew,  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  p.  17).    As  inter- 
preted by  Flew  this  means  that  "the  special  characteristics  of 
the  Church  are  thus  to  be  found  in  the  wholly  supernatural 
nature  of  its  end  and  purpose,  the  special  nature  of  the  authority 
with  which  it  is  endowed,  and  the  supernatural  path  of  faith  which 
its  members  are  called  upon  to  tread"  (ibid . ,   18). 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  spectrum  is  the  Baptist  view, 
also  approximated  by  such  groups  as  the  Disciples  and  the 
Congregationalists,  which  asserts:    That  the  church  is  "a 
voluntary  society  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  Christ . "    "... 
the  organized  Church  as  an  institution  is  not  for  Baptists 
primary  but  secondary,  functional  and  instrumental,  "  "  .   .   . 
the  continuity  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  maintained  by  the 
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continuous  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  agencies  of 
the  Gospel  .   .   .  .  "  "The  distinctive  contribution  of  Baptists 
to  'the  Church  Universal1  is  to  be  found  in  their  insistence  on 
the  individual  soul  in  relation  to  God,  without  human  mediation 
of  parent,  priest,  church,  or  sacrament,  and  in  the  conception 
of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  autonomy  of  the  church  ....    They 
believe  that  the  entire  Gospel  and  programme  of  God  in  human 
history  are  based  on  the  conception  that  God  intends  the  individ- 
ual to  be  the  unit  in  his  relation  to  mankind  and  deals  immediatel 
with  every  soul"  (W.  O.  Carver  in  The  Nature  of  the  Church, 
293,  289,  295,  297).  ~"  —  —  ■—■'—- 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  almost  an  infinite  variety 
of  views  tending  more  toward  the  one  or  the  other .    The  typical 
Protestant  view  occupies  the  middle  ground.    The  objective  and 
visible  continuity  of  the  church  is  stressed,  but  is  to  be  sought, 
not  ultimately  in  the  structure,  the  supernatural  authority  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Christ,  "  but  in  the  message,  in  the  word  of  God  as 
proclaimed  and  in  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments .  But  the  basic 
problem  in  any  case  is  this:     Is  the  essentially  supernatural 
fellowship,  the  people  of  God,  embodied  in  or  constituted  by 
an  historical  organizational  structure?    Is  the  organization  of 
Christians  or  of  Church  government  (potentially  the  papacy) 
identical  with  the  church  which  is  His  body  (Ephesians)?   Can 
the  organizational  structure  of  any  denomination,  whether  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  or  the  Mennonite  conference,  be  called  the 
church?   Is  the  visible  form  essential  or  secondary?   And  is 
there  a  way  out  of  denominational  dividedness? 

We  have  already  noted  the  frequently  stated  antithesis  of  the 
spiritual  versus  the  institutional,  the  invisible  versus  the  visible 
concept  of  the  church.    But  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
application  of  these  categories  to  the  Book  of  Acts  and  to  the 
opposing  concepts  of  the  church  as  seen  in  the  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Baptist  views  cannot  help  us  finally.    The  distinctions 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  are  not  Biblical,  but  arose 
at  that  point  in  history  (terms  coined  by  Augustine,  elaborated 
by  the  Reformers)  where  the  church  was  no  longer  the  ekklesia 
of  the  believers  but  began  to  include  "sinners"  also.    The  visible 
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church  was  hence  not  considered  identical  in  scope  with  the 
invisible  which  is  really  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  of  all  ages, 
i.e.,  the  people  of  God.    The  latter,  however,  was  considered 
present  in  the  visible  church,  and  classically,  in  the  hierarchy 
and  the  sacraments,  and  in  this  sense  was  visible.    But  both  the 
essence  and  scope  were  regarded  as  invisible  to  the  natural  eye. 
Hence  the  remarkable  Catholic  view  that  only  the  ecclesiastical 
structure  or  institution  is  fully  the  church. 

Nor  does  the  mere  contrast  of  the  spiritual  with  the 
institutional  help  us.    For  while  the  New  Testament  church  is 
certainly  not  institutional  she  is  nonetheless  not  "merely" 
spiritual .    She  is  also  "visible"  in  the  sense  that  the  believers 
are  gathered  together  visibly,  engage  in  observable  activity, 
and  live  in  visible  discipleship,  mutually  submissive  to  one 
another . 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  to  examine  the  New  Testament 
view  anew.    Where  and  what  is  the  Church?    How  is  the 
Church  constituted?   The  consensus  which  runs  through 
practically  all  of  the  interpretations  noted  is  that  the  Church 
is  supernatural  in  origin  and  essence.    Pentecost  makes  this 
very  clear  in  fact,  just  as  does  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in 
explanation,  that  Christ  through  the  Spirit  is  the  head  of  the 
Church  "from  whom  the  whole  body,  joined  and  knit  together 
by  every  joint  with  which  it  is  supplied  .   .  .  makes  bodily 
growth  and  upbuilds  itself  in  love"  (ch.  4:16). 

Our  real  difficulty  thus  lies  in  the  visible  expression  of 
the  Church,  in  her  subjective  aspects,  in  her  social  manifesta- 
tion.   Can  we  accept  the  Catholic  claim  that  the  visible 
organism  represented  in  the  apostolate  (papacy)  is  essential 
and  constitutive  to  the  Church?   Can  we  say  with  the  major 
Protestant  groups  that  the  Church  is  visible  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  Word,  and  a  constant  and  recurrent  creation  of  the  Spirit, 
and  thus  as  German  scholars  have  emphasized  in  recent  years, 
an  ever  new  Ereignis  (event)?   Can  we  solve  the  problem  by 
eliminating  the  Church  as  a  visible  manifestation  on  earth  from 
our  thinking,  recognizing  her  as  purely  supernatural  and 
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eternal,  thus  accepting  the  individual  as  God's  unit  of  redemp- 
tive work  and  the  "church"  on  earth  as  a  simple  pragmatic 
society  to  facilitate  religious  activity?   Or  is  the  Church  rather 
the  people  of  God  constituted  by  the  creative  work  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  response  by  the  faith  of  discipleship  on  the  part  of  men? 

This  fourth  possibility  was  clearly  articulated  for  the  first 
time  in  the  modern  context  by  the  sixteenth- century  Anabaptist- 
Mennonites.    Two  illustrations  will  suffice.    At  the  Anabaptist- 
Zwinglian  state  church  debate  at  Zofingen  in  1532,  the  spokesman 
of  the  latter  asked  the  former:    "Do  you  believe  that  there  is  one 
common  unique  holy  Christian  Church  hidden  in  the  whole  world 
among  all  believers  in  which  also  the  Holy  Spirit  performs  his 
activation  and  exercise  to  the  whole  world  as  from  the  begin- 
ning?"  To  this  the  Anabaptist  spokesman  replied:    "Yes,  among 
the  believers  who  submit  themselves  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  among 
them  God  reigns  and  the  Holy  Spirit. . ."   Menno  Simons  very 
clearly  held  the  same  position.    In  his  literary  debate  with 
Gellius  Faber,  the  Catholic  priest  who  became  the  Lutheran 
minister  at  Emden,  Germany,  Menno  charged  that  despite  his 
admission  that  the  Church  "has  become  drowsy,  inattentive, 
ungrateful,  and  an  apostate  of  Christ,  has  enraged  God,  and 
fallen  into  all  manner  of  wickedness  and  sins"  yet  Faber  "claims 
that  she  remains  the  church  of  Christ,  as  if  the  church  was  in- 
herited by  one  generation  from  another,  and  did  not  consist  in 
faith,  Spirit,  and  power. . ."    (Works  II,  91- -italics  added). 
"Therefore, "  Menno  continues,  "observe  that  which  I  write,  and 
let  it  be  to  you  a  certain  rule,  namely,  where  the  Spirit,  word, 
sacraments,  and  life  of  Christ  are  found,  that  there  the  Nicene 
article  comes  in,  'I  believe  in  the  holy  Christian  church,  the 
communion  of  saints,  etc .  *"    (It  should  be  noted  that  Menno' s 
use  of  the  term  sacrament  is  "non- sacramental . ") 

Whether,  as  is  sometimes  argued,  particularly  by  Dutch 
Anabaptist  scholars,  Menno  in  later  life  became  more  ecclesi- 
astical, need  not  concern  us  here.    What  Menno  does  assert  is 
that  the  Church  is  to  be  found  where  men  respond  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.    Thus  both  the  objective  Spirit  and  the  subjective  response 
of  obedient  faith  are  constitutive .    This  response,  however,  is 
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neither  mere  inner  experience  nor  individualism  (cf .  above,  the 
Baptist  view).    Nor  is  the  Church  invisible.    Common  participa- 
tion in  the  Spirit  is  the  koinonia  (fellowship)  of  the  saints,  and 
where  they  meet  in  koinonia  the  Church  is  truly,  fully,  and 
visibly  the  Church.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  "rule"  of 
Menno  echoes  the  first  description  of  the  Church  after  Pentecost 
where  disciples  "devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles'  teaching 
and  fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  prayers"  (Acts 
2:42). 

-t 
We  are  therefore  led  to  reject  the  three  views  regarding  the 
Church  in  her  manifestation  on  earth  as  noted  earlier  in  this 
paper:    (1)   The  Catholic,  that  the  visible  structure  is  the  con- 
stitutive factor;  (2)   The  "Protestant, "  that  the  message  (Word 
and  sacrament)  is  the  constitutive  factor;  and  (3)    The  typical 
"free  church"  view  as  illustrated  in  the  Baptist  statement,  that 
the  Church  is  purely  a  nonhistorical,  spiritual  reality,  that  the 
empirical  "church,  "  while  beneficial,  is  nonessential,  since  the 
individual  is  the  unit  of  God's  relation  to  mankind  (cf .  above, 
p.  19).    But  by  the  same  token  we  must  reject  the  contemporary 
(American)  Mennonite  assumption  that  the  overarching  denomina- 
tional organization,  together  with  uniformly  binding  culture  traits, 
is  constitutive .    This  is  especially  true  where  conference  struc- 
tures have  assumed  an  ecclesiastical  "reality"  which  transcends 
the  local  assembly.    It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  unscriptural  desig- 
nation, "Mennonite  Church . "  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Mennonite 
inability  to  fellowship  with  Christians  of  other  denominational 
affiliation,  at  least  in  the  Lord's  Supper.    It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
strong  tendency  to  develop  a  denominational  structure  of  clerics 
and  even  a  hierarchy .    Some  of  these  tendencies  are  more  than 
a  century  old,  others  are  of  more  recent  date. 

To  reject  the  above  concepts  of  the  Church  is  not  to  say  that 
there  are  no  Christians,  and  hence  not  the  Church,  within  their 
scope.    It  is  to  say,  however,  that  man-made  strictures  have 
been  placed  upon  the  work  of  the  Spirit- created  and  believer- 
experienced  koinonia .    It  is  to  recognize  further  that  in  all  of 
these  cases  men  have  yielded  to  the  subtle  temptation  to  which 
the  Church  in  history  has  always  been  subjected.    Precisely 
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because  the  Church  is  visible,  men  confuse  the  visible  expres- 
sion with  the  reality  itself,  in  this  way,  that  they  believe  that 
these  expressions  can  be  "inherited  from  one  generation  to 
another"  by  external  means  and  that  the  Spirit  must  adjust  Him- 
self to  these  "cultural"  structures .    Now  precisely  this  has  been 
for  centuries  the  Catholic  dogma .    Outside  the  visible  church, 
namely,  the  whole  social  structure  coming  to  a  climax  in  the 
papacy,  there  is  no  salvation.    And  Protestantism  finds  it  easy 
to  revert  into  a  mild  form  of  this,  since  it  never  succeeded  in 
breaking  away  from  it .    On  the  one  hand,   it  rejected  papacy, 
but  on  the  other,  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  believers' 
church,  it  could  not  condition  the  Church  on  the  response  of 
obedient  faith .    The  immediate  solution  was  concentration  on 
Word  and  sacrament .    But  those  Protestants  who  in  the  conflict 
with  the  power  structures  of  established  (Protestant  and  Catholic) 
"churches"  broke  with  the  concept  of  all  visible  objectivity, 
ended  as  we  have  seen,  without  any  real  concept  whatsoever  of 
the  Church  in  her  subjective  realization .    The  greatest  tragedy 
of  all,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  those  groups  who  had  recap- 
tured the  New  Testament  concept  and  have  become  "catholic" 
in  the  course  of  time.    Of  such  movements,  the  good  Episco- 
palian clergyman,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  has  the  following  to  say: 

"I  think  we  may  say  that  the  Church  on  its  organized  side 
must  be  allowed  to  be  watchful  and  on  guard- -conservative  in 
the  right  sense.    But  by  the  time  an  informal  movement  has 
grown  'conservative, '  its  usefulness  is  probably  over.    The 
most  backward- looking,  out-of-date  thing  in  the  world  is  the 
radical  movement  become  respectable  (italics  added) .    A  formal 
Church  most  of  us  understand:    but  a  formal  informal  group  is 
as  contradictory  as  it  sounds . . .    The  old  organized  Church,  for 
all  the  stiffness  of  its  joints,  will  have  a  more  comprehensive 
view  than  such  a  dying  movement"    (The  Power  of  God,  Harper, 
1954,  p.  145).    How  the  Church,  the  gathered  believers,  who 
live  by  the  Spirit  and  in  obedient  faith,  comes  into  realization 
and  perpetuates  herself  is  further  treated  in  the  following 
essays.    It  need  only  be  added  here  that  the  catalogs  of  Church 
gifts  or  offices  listed  in  the  New  Testament  make  the  distinction 
which  we  have  sought  to  point  out  very  clear .    In  Acts  20:28  Paul 
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tells  the  Ephesian  elders  that  they  have  been  made  overseers 
in  the  flock  and  not  over  the  flock  as  KJ  mistakenly  but  naturally 
(for  a  state-church  edition)  translates.    "In  the  church  at 
Antioch  there  were  prophets  and  teachers"  (Acts  13:2).    "And 
God  has  appointed  in  the  church  first  apostles,  second  prophets 
..."    (I  Cor.  12:28).    But  in  the  same  context  it  is  indicated  that 
"you  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  individually  members  of  it." 
The  Christian  is  thus  a  member  of,  exercising  a  gift  in,  the 
Church.    Peter  admonishes  the  elders  to  recognize  that  they  are 
not  lords  over  the  flock  but  examples  to  it.    And  finally,  Christ 
Himself  says,  lordship  is  a  thing  of  the  Gentiles,  not  to  be 
found  among  the  disciples .    That  the  pope  has  assumed  the 
title  "Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God"  is  a  fitting  commentary 
on  what  has  happened  to  his  followers. 
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BIBLICISM  AND  THE  CHURCH 

By  David  A .  Shank  and  John  Howard  Yoder 

I .    The  Problem  Defined . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  Mennonites  is  to  guide 
both  thought  and  life  by  the  Bible.    Further,  the  conviction  of 
Mennonites  is  generally  that,  in  their  present  pattern  of  thought 
and  life,  they  are  doing  so,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns  their 
goals,  although  of  course  realizations  may  fall  short.    John  A. 
Hostetler's  Mennonite  Life  resumes  this  attitude  by  saying, 
11 . .  .behind  all  this  surface  diversity  Mennonites  possess  a  single 
idea.    That  idea  is  Bible- cent  eredness." 

This  central  concern  of  Bible-centeredness  must  always  be 
our  starting  point  in  thinking  about  the  Christian  faith  and  life . 
In  the  devotional  life  of  the  individual  Christian,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  a  well-defined  and  broadly  accepted  Mennonite  tradi- 
tion, it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  much  detail  to  define  just  what 
that  will  mean .    Yet  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that, 
in  the  interest  of  our  concern  for  Biblicism,  we  must  learn  to 
state  more  clearly  what  we  mean  by  that  concept . 

The  non-Mennonite  who  reads  the  sentences  quoted  above 
will  probably  react  by  asking,  "Then  what  about  the  Baptists? 
. .  .or  the  Open  Bible  churches? . .  .or  the  Pentecostals?"   Such  a 
reaction  would  be  justified;  for  the  hard  fact  is  that  Christendom 
is  full  of  people  and  denominations  claiming  to  believe  the  Bible 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  yet  disagreeing  with  each  other.    Even 
Mennonites  cannot  fully  agree  among  themselves,  as  is  shown 
when  our  quotation  mentions  "surface  diversities."   The  short- 
coming here  cannot  be  the  Bible's;  it  must  be  ours,  and  part  of 
it  lies  in  our  not  thinking  through  seriously  enough  what  it  means 
to  be  "Biblicists . "    Especially  in  our  day,  when  other  Christian 
groups  are  as  never  before  open  to  certain  elements  of  our 
Mennonite  witness  (as  for  example  the  nonresistant  testimony), 
we  must  be  especially  clear  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the  claim  to 
be  Biblically  grounded . 
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One  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the  contrast  between  the 
Mennonite  position  and  that  of  so-called  Fundamentalist  churches, 
which  generally  reject  what  has  historically  seemed  to  Mennonites 
to  be  clear  Biblical  teaching  as  to  war  or  the  oath,  in  the  field 
of  ethics,  or  as  to  feet- washing  and  the  covering  in  the  field  of 
forms  of  worship,  at  the  same  time  that  they  proclaim  militantly 
their  loyalty  to  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration . 

A  second  aspect  lies  in  the  trend  of  general  theological  think- 
ing in  the  larger  churches ,  both  in  systematic  theology  and  in 
Biblical  interpretation,  away  from  liberalism  toward  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  Bible's  reliability  and  authority.    This  opens 
up  a  possibility  of  contact  and  witness  toward  circles  with  which 
for  generations  communication  has  been  impossible  because  of 
liberalism  and  destructive  criticism .    Yet  this  movement  "back 
to  the  Bible"  does  not  come  all  the  way  back;  a  long  list  could  be 
made  of  ways  in  which  leading  theologians  accept  the  Bible  as  an 
authority,  but  not  quite;  with  relation  to  them  as  well  as  to 
Fundamentalists  we  must  be  clear  about  the  sense  in  which  we 
accept  the  Bible. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  the  most  serious  in 
many  ways,  is  the  missionary  situation.    New  mission  converts, 
unspoiled  by  accumulated  traditions  and  prejudices,  but  also 
unoriented,  are  ready  to  listen  to  God's  teaching,  and  dismayed 
to  find  various  missionaries  who  understand  that  teaching  in 
contradictory  ways .    Whether  it  be  in  Brussels  or  London,  where 
people  ask,  "Why  another  kind  of  evangelical  mission?"    or  in 
Asia  where  the  "young  churches"  begin  to  wonder  why  they  are 
divided  denominationally,  the  problem  is  the  same;  we  must  be 
clear  as  to  our  starting  point  for  teaching  and  discussion.    The 
arising  of  this  problem  is  tied  to  the  aggressiveness  of  a  church 
in  witness  to  other  Christians  and  in  missions;  as  already  said, 
in  the  normal  life  of  a  non- evangelistic  traditional  church  it 
would  never  become  bothersome .    The  very  fact  that  we  raise  it 
is  thus  a  sigu  of  life.    The  writer  of  these  lines  personally  sup- 
ports the  Mennonite  position  as  in  the  main  Biblical;  this  does 
not  however  get  rid  of  the  need  to  explain  and  defend  it  more 
clearly  for  the  convert  or  the  non-Mennonite . 
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A  fourth  reason  for  special  concern  with  this  problem  is  the 
interest,  shared  by  all  Mennonites  in  diverse  ways,  in  disciple- 
ship  .  Though  the  general  use  of  this  term  in  English  is  not  old, 
the  concept  has  always  been  central  in  the  Anabaptist -Mennonite 
movement .  The  attitude  which  it  designates  may  be  summarily 
defined  as  follows: 

--Obedience:    God's  purpose  with  man  is  not  only  pardon;  He 
calls  men  to  do  His  will .    That  will  may  be  known  and  fol- 
lowed . 
--Communion:    The  Christian's  obedience  is  not  a  matter  of 
servility  but  of  life  in  the  presence  of  God  who  accomplishei 
by  His  indwelling  Spirit  what  would  otherwise  be  impossible 
--Imitation:    The  Christian's  obedience  is  not  a  matter  of 
applying  codified  rules  whose  foundation  he  ignores .    The 
model  for  the  life  God  wants  is  revealed  in  the  Person  of 
Christ  who  calls  us  to  follow  Him . 
--Cross:    The  Christian's  obedience  is  most  crucial  at  the 
point  where  good  encounters  evil.    Discipleship,  conformity 
to  the  example  of  Christ,  requires  him  to  accept  suffering 
rather  than  to  return  evil  for  evil .    The  love  revealed  at 
the  Cross  is  the  final  and  most  central  authority  for  Chris- 
tian behavior . 

The  ethical  seriousness  which  discipleship  involves  has  often 
manifested  itself  in  a  high  degree  of  attentiveness  to  "minor" 
commands  of  Scripture.    The  term  "all  things"  has  in  some 
circles  become  a  label  to  designate  this  attitude.    Further,  if 
discipleship  is  not  a  purely  personal  matter,  it  will  also  involve 
some  sort  of  discipline  in  the  church.    All  of  this  renders  doubly 
important  an  agreement  about  our  understanding  of  Biblicism . 

The  easiest  explanation  would  be  to  say  that  we  obey  all 
(Matt.  28:18-20)  Biblical  commands.      Already  this  answer  is 
one  possible  definition  of  Biblicism,  and  one  which  lays  us  open 
to  a  serious  charge  of  legalism .    Yet  it  is  not  an  adequate  answer 
for  there  are  Biblical  commandments  which  Mennonites  as  a 
whole  do  not  apply  literally,  and  there  are  other  principles,  not 
clearly  commanded  in  Scripture,  which  Mennonites  as  a  whole 
do  not  apply  literally,  and  there  are  other  principles,  not  clearly 
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commanded  in  Scripture,  which  have  for  many  Mennonites  the 
force  of  law.    In  the  first  category,  the  Scriptural  commands 
which  are  not  generally  applied,  we  may  list  a  few  samples: 
Jesus'  teaching  against  accumulating  earthly  wealth,  against 
lending  money  for  interest  (or  even  expecting  the  principal  back), 
His  instructions  not  to  carry  money  or  a  change  of  clothes; 
Peter's  teaching  against  braided  hair,  Paul's  requirement  that 
a  person  ordained  as  bishop  should  have  children  of  a  certain 
age,  his  instructions  to  "drink  a  little  wine."    In  the  other  cate- 
gory, commands  without  clear  New  Testament  basis,  we  have 
strict  positions  on  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  worship,  on 
clothing  styles,  on  the  exclusion  from  communion  of  members 
of  other  churches,  on  the  inadmissibility  of  members'  doing 
noncombatant  military  service,  or  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
beverage  alcohol . 

In  citing  these  examples  the  intention  is  not  to  criticize  the 
predominant  Mennonite  position  on  any  one  of  these  points;  very 
good  arguments  may  be  brought  for  not  applying  literally  some 
of  the  commandments  cited,  as  well  as  for  making  an  issue  of 
some  of  those  matters  on  which  Scripture  is  silent.    But  the 
point  we  must  admit  is  that,  in  bringing  these  arguments,  we 
are  practicing  a  kind  of  Biblical  interpretation  which  we  might 
not  like  to  have  others  use  on  some  of  those  other  particular 
injunctions  which  Mennonites  refer  to  as  the  "all  things . "    The 
fact  that  "braided  hair,  "  discouraged  by  the  New  Testament,  is 
now  generally  approved  by  Mennonites,  springs  from  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  term  has,  in  our  culture,  a  meaning  different  from 
the  one  it  bore  in  first- century  Mediterranean  civilization.    Yet 
the  devotional  head  covering,  the  practice  of  washing  feet,  and 
the  meal  of  bread  and  wine  also  had  specific  meanings  in  that 
civilization  which  they  do  not  have  now,  and  still  it  is  argued 
that  Mennonite  Biblicism  requires  maintaining  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  original  form .  There  are  explanations  for  this  dif- 
ference; but  these  are  not  explanations  which  are  self-evident, 
and  the  very  need  for  explanations  is  proof  enough  that  we  must 
be  more  clear  about  what  we  mean  by  Biblicism . 

Saying  that  "we  believe  in  following  all  New  Testament  com- 
mandments" not  only  raises  the  serious  question  of  legalism;  it 
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not  only  fails  to  explain  the  choices  Mennonites  make  in  following 
in  different  ways  different  kinds  of  commandments;  it  also  fails 
to  answer  a  more  important  question,  namely,  what  our  attitude 
should  be  to  New  Testament  practice,  toward  the  example  of  the 
apostolic  church .    The  direct  instructions  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment epistles  are  often  either  generalities  (like  "wives,  be  sub- 
ject to  your  husbands"  or  "love  one  another"),  or  quite  peripheral 
(like  "drink  a  little  wine");  yet  we  know  much  more,  by  inference 
from  the  epistles  and  directly  from  Acts,  about  the  practice  of 
the  early  church,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Spirit  through  the 
apostles  and  prophets .    In  such  matters  (form  of  worship,  church 
order,  discipline,  for  example)  are  we  to  consider  the  New  Testa- 
ment example  as  meaningless  for  us  because  there  is  no  specific 
command  to  follow  it?   Or  as  an  example  to  be  copied  slavishly? 
To  take  either  of  these  positions,  or  to  try  to  find  one  between 
the  two,  would  show  what  we  mean  by  Biblicism .    This  is  there- 
fore the  first  question  we  must  try  to  answer . 

On  one  hand  there  is  the  position  that  times  have  changed, 
that  we  are  no  longer  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  the  way  the 
apostolic  church  behaved  is  of  no  help  to  us.    This  seems  to  be, 
in  so  far  as  this  writer  can  tell,  the  view  of  most  (Old)  Mennonite 
leaders  and  Bible  teachers  with  respect  to  the  early  Church's 
form  of  church  government,  to  the  practice  of  frequent  communion 
to  the  practice  of  baptism  soon  after  conversion,  and  to  the  rather 
disorganized  form  of  meeting  which  prevailed  in  New  Testament 
times .    Those  are  questions,  one  would  tell  us  in  most  Mennonite 
churches,  concerning  which  we  are  not  bound  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment example.    We  may  consider  it  instructive,  but  not  norma- 
tive. 

Yet  there  is  something  unsatisfactory  about  such  an  answer. 
It  seems  both  superficial  and  arbitrary  to  consider  as  not  binding 
the  New  Testament  usage  on  such  a  point  as  the  frequency  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  was  so  obvious  as  to  be  taken  for  granted 
and  never  to  need  to  be  said  in  an  epistle,  and  yet  to  take  very 
seriously  marginal  questions  on  which  an  apostle  gave  specific 
detailed  instructions  because  the  answer  was  not  obvious  and  the 
Christians  of  Corinth  or  Thessalonica  had  to  ask  for  guidance. 
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Even  if  it  seems  inoffensive  to  those  who  are  used  to  it,  such  a 
principle  of  interpretation  is  a  hindrance  to  entering  into  con- 
tact with  the  mounting  number  of  Christians  and  Biblical  scholars 
who,  without  accepting  in  detail  what  seems  to  them  a  mechani- 
cal and  legalistic  literalism,  nevertheless  consider  the  New 
Testament  example,  as  a  whole  pattern  of  life,  as  still  exemplary 
for  us . 

From  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  was 
in  the  realm  of  general  practice  (form  of  worship,  form  of  church 
order,  concept  of  communion  and  baptism),  and  not  in  the  realm 
of  specific  commands  (devotional  head  covering,  feet-washing, 
anointing),  that  the  development  away  from  the  early  church 
pattern  took  place,  leading  finally  to  Catholicism,  where  the 
specific  commands  are  still  honored .    If  we  agree  with  Catholi- 
cism that  the  New  Testament  example  is  not  binding  where  there 
is  no  express  command,  we  have  much  less  foundation  to  con- 
demn the  modifications  which  led  to  Catholicism .    And  if  we 
consider  some  adaptations  as  legitimate  (those  made  by  Menno- 
nites)  and  others  not  (such  as  those  made  by  Catholicism),  it  is 
still  more  indispensable  to  know  by  what  principles  of  interpre- 
tation such  a  distinction  is  justified . 

A  second  point  worthy  of  notice  historically  is  that  this  dis- 
tinction between  New  Testament  commands,  which  are  binding, 
and  New  Testament  practice,  which  is  not,  was  not  the  original 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  view,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  re- 
search indicates .    Both  were  considered  as  authoritative  by  the 
Anabaptists .    The  Schleitheim  Confession  appeals  both  to  apos- 
tolic teaching  and  to  apostolic  usage  for  support  of  its  view  on 
baptism  (Art .  1) .    Menno  Simons  would  accept  either  New  Testa- 
ment teaching  or  usage  in  support  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, if  anyone  could  show  him  the  proof.2   There  is  at  present 
a  debate  in  scholarly  circles  about  the  idea  of  "restitution, "  i.e., 
in  how  far  the  Anabaptists  thought  they  were  the  early  church 
restored;  but  that  is  another  question .    That  the  New  Testament 
pattern,  in  so  far  as  they  understood  it,  was  taken  as  authorita- 
tive for  their  own  faith  and  life,  even  on  points  where  there  was 
no  specific  Biblical  command,  has  not  been  challenged.    This 
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attitude  carries  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  practice,  pre- 
served by  some  Old  Order  Amish,  of  reading  through  the  Book 
of  Acts  once  a  year,  thus  giving  to  the  life  of  the  beginning  church 
a  highly  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  in  comparison  to 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament . 

We  must  further  recognize  the  obvious  fact,  so  self-evident 
that  we  fail  to  take  sufficient  account  of  it,  that  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment example  is  not  normative,  some  other  tradition  is .    If  we 
do  not  pattern  our  church  life  after  the  early  church,  we  pattern 
it  after  some  other  church.    That  other  church  which  then  be- 
comes the  basic  point  of  reference,  be  it  the  Mennonite  church 
of  a  given  time  and  place,  or  some  other  tradition,  comes  thus 
to  have  a  greater  normative  authority  than  the  apostolic  church. 
This  is  difficult  to  justify  Biblically,  to  say  the  least. 

The  argument  that  the  New  Testament  practice  must  be 
adapted  to  suit  our  times  and  needs  calls  for  two  qualifications . 
One  is  the  fact  that  the  specific  commands  of  the  New  Testament 
are  just  as  dated  as  is  the  usage;  if  the  need  for  adaptation  applies 
to  one  it  must  by  the  same  reasoning  apply  to  the  other  as  well . 

But  it  is  more  important  to  ask  whether,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical fact,  the  changes  which  were  made,  leading  to  the  adop- 
tion of  forms  and  practices  different  from  the  New  Testament 
example,  really  were  made  as  conscious  efforts  to  adapt  to  new 
situations  in  the  most  spiritual  and  faithful  way .    When  the  change 
was  made,  was  it  conscious  and  was  it  guided  by  principle?   This 
is  a  question  of  history.    If  it  can  be  demonstrated  how  the  change 
were  introduced,  in  response  to  what  cultural  needs  and  changed 
situations,  and  in  fidelity  to  what  principles,  then  those  deviations 
can  at  least  be  respected,  whether  or  not  we  would  judge  them  to 
have  been  right .    Yet  such  a  demonstration  would  be  difficult  to 
provide,  either  for  the  Catholicism  which  modified  the  New  Testa- 
ment attitudes  to  church  order,  form  of  worship,  communion,  and 
baptism,  or  for  those  aspects  of  Mennonite  tradition  which  also 
modify,  in  other  ways,  the  primitive  pattern  (communion  only 
twice  annually,  baptism  only  after  a  long  instruction  period,  fixed 
order  of  worship;  on  church  order  we  shall  say  more  later) .    And 
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if  a  conscious,  Spirit- led,  Scripture- illuminated  group  decision 
was  not  behind  the  change,  then  the  argument  about  the  necessity 
of  adaptation  to  fit  new  needs  is  not  relevant  and  cannot  justify  a 
change  made  for  other  reasons .    As  to  the  changes  which  led  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  we  would  tend  to  attribute  more  importance 
to  pagan  influences  than  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  whether 
the  modifications  leading  to  present  Mennonite  practices  were 
made  in  the  Spirit- led  days  of  sixteenth- century  Anabaptists  or 
in  the  less  aggressive  Mennonitism  between  1600  and  1850  is  a 
serious  question. 

We  have  seen  thus  far: 

--The  need  for  a  clearer  idea  of  Biblicism  in  order  to  present 
to  the  world  and  to  other  Christians  a  clear  witness  for  dis- 
cipleship; 

--The  inadequacy  of  simply  saying  that  we  obey  all  New  Testa- 
ment commands,  since  they  are  not  all  applied  in  the  same 
way,  and  some  that  are  obeyed  are  not  as  clear  in  the  New 
Testament  as  others; 

--The  inadequacy  of  an  attitude  to  New  Testament  practice 
which  draws  a  sharp  line  between  that  which  is  commanded 
expressly  and  what  is  not.    It  is  the  writers'  conviction 
that  a  solution  to  this  threefold  need  must  be  found  if  the 
Mennonite  churches  are  to  traverse  the  adjustments  of  the 
coming  decades  without  losing  the  talent  which  the  Lord  has 
given  them .    To  find  this  solution  and  to  live  it  in  our  day 
will  take  renewed  faithfulness  to  the  Biblicism  of  the  Ana- 
baptists; it  will  take  a  renunciation  of  the  pride  with  which 
Mennonites  sometimes  claim  to  be  the  only  really  Biblical 
Christians;  and  it  will  take  the  humility  to  be  led  by  the 
Spirit,  the  Scripture,  and  the  brethren,  to  keep  our  faith- 
fulness both  up-to-date  and  back- to -the- Bible.    It  is  the 
purpose  of  these  pages  to  encourage  some  careful  thinking- 
in-fellowship  toward  that  end,  with  the  hope  that  others  will 
provide  confirmation  and  correction  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions . 
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II .    Historical  Background  of  the  Discussion . 

Since  the  very  existence  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  move- 
ment is  a  result  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  Biblicism 
means,  it  will  be  useful  to  survey  historically  the  development 
of  the  problem  in  order  to  understand  the  various  positions  as 
they  were  worked  out,  especially  in  Reformation  times . 

The  starting  point  of  church  history  is  the  New  Testament 
church.    Some  aspects  of  the  thought  and  life  of  this  church, 
based  on  deep  convictions  about  principle,  were  so  self-evident 
that  we  do  not  find  them  explicitly  taught  in  the  New  Testament 
(meeting  on  Sunday,  not  worshiping  Caesar  or  idols),  but  simply 
presupposed.    Other  aspects  we  find  treated  in  detail,   because 
they  were  new  to  Jews  (the  Christian  attitude  to  circumcision)  or 
to  Gentiles  (sexual  morality) .    Some  were  taken  over  from  Judaisn 
with  little  question  or  explicit  teaching  (baptism,  the  office  of 
elder).    Some  questions  are  not  treated  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  never  came  up  (use  of  musical  instruments  in  worship, 
members  entering  military  service) .    On  some  points  we  find 
recommendations  (celibacy,  not  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  when 
it  bothers  someone  else),  on  others  we  find  commands  (basic 
questions  of  morality  and  discipline,  nonresistance,  work,  love, 
unity,  etc .   ...  as  well  as  peripheral  questions  a  church  happened 
to  ask  about) .    All  of  these  aspects  of  the  church's  life,  in  what- 
ever degree  of  clarity  or  detail  we  find  them  reported  or  com- 
manded, combined  to  form  the  life  of  the  apostolic  church.    All 
of  them,  except  perhaps  some  of  the  recommendations  given  in  a 
qualified  way  (as  celibacy),  were  considered  by  early  Christians, 
under  apostolic  leadership,  as  the  way  they  expressed  their  faith- 
fulness to  Christ,  their  discipleship . 

The  change  which  in  the  next  five  centuries  led  to  what  we 
know  as  Roman  Catholicism  applied  to  every  facet  of  this  original 
pattern:    ethics,  church  order,  form  of  worship,  doctrine.    The 
real  reason,  as  we  see  it,  for  most  of  these  changes,  was  a 
gradual  loss  of  vigilance  and  vision  which  then  permitted  a  pro- 
gressive infiltration  of  pagan  attitudes  and  practices .    The  other 
interpretation  however  is  that  times  were  changing,  Christianity 
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was  gradually  conquering  the  Roman  world  and  carrying  out  its 
mission,  so  that  with  a  changing  situation  adaptation  was  needed, 
which  the  Church,  with  Christ's  authorization  (Matt.  16),  is  em- 
powered to  carry  out,  the  authority  of  the  apostles  being  trans- 
mitted by  them  to  the  bishops  and  notably  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Even  Catholicism,  however,  set  limits  to  its  own  authority, 
theoretically  at  least,  by  the  establishment  of  the  canon,  i.e., 
the  list  of  writings  considered  apostolic .    The  formation  of  the 
canon  does  not  mean,  as  Catholic  apologists  argue,  a  claim  of 
the  church  to  be  sovereign  to  Scripture,  as  if  it  would  have  been 
in  its  power  to  canonize  any  other  list  of  writings  instead;  it 
means  rather  that  the  Roman  Church,  during  and  in  spite  of  its 
growing  independence  from  Scripture,  recognized  the  uniqueness 
of  the  apostolic  writings  and  assented  to  their  apostolicity,  thus 
setting  a  limit  to  Rome's  own  ability  to  "bind  and  loose. "^   Even 
though  Catholicism  later  did  not  respect  this  limit,  its  having 
been  pronounced  still  preserved  a  form  of  Biblicism  which  was 
the  opening  wedge  of  the  Reformation . 

Luther,  the  first  reformer  and  the  one  who  stayed  closest  to 
Catholicism  (except  for  the  Anglican  Church"  which  does  not  con- 
cern us  here),  understood  Biblicism  as  meaning  the  elimination 
of  anything,  in  the  traditional  Catholic  pattern,  which  was  clearly 
condemned  in  the  Bible .    Those  elements  not  condemned  could 
be  kept.    Luther's  eyes  were  closed  to  much  of  the  Bible's  teach- 
ing by  two  other  assumptions,  which  he  never  really  examined 
consciously  to  see  whether  they  were  condemned  or  commanded . 
One  was  the  concept  of  the  unity  of  church  and  society,  which 
brings  with  it  infant  baptism,  the  state  church,  war,  the  oath, 
and  a  minimum  level  of  morality .    The  other  assumption  was 
that  the  Bible's  main  concern  was  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith;  this  kept  him  from  discovering  that  the  Bible  is  really  most 
interested  in  discipleship .    These  factors  combined  to  make  of 
Lutheranism  a  kind  of  minimum  Biblicism,  seeking  not  so  much 
the  fullest  obedience  as  the  avoidance  of  disobedience.    As  a  re- 
sult, orthodox  Lutheranism  has  changed  little  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present.    Pietism  likewise,  and  neo-orthodoxy  in 
another  way,  by  limiting  the  Gospel  to  forgiveness,  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  for  discipleship . 
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The  Reformed  tradition,  which  took  shape  gradually  from  the 
time  of  Zwingli  and  Oecolampad  to  that  of  Calvin,  went  farther 
than  Luther  in  the  return  to  Biblicism .    Instead  of  simply  drop- 
ping from  Catholic  tradition  those  things  which  the  Bible  forbids, 
the  Reformed  sought  to  eliminate  everything  which  was  not  sup- 
ported by  Scripture  (this  statement  is  an  oversimplification  but 
not  an  unfair  one) .    One  example  was  the  elimination  of  music 
from  worship,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms;  another  was  a 
more  critical  attitude  toward  statues,  and  toward  the  hierarchi- 
cal church  order .    The  reason  for  this  difference  is  not  fully 
clear,  but  might  lie  partly  in  the  greater  degree  of  humanistic 
education  among  the  Reformed  leaders,  in  contrast  to  the  more 
scholastic  and  monastic  background  of  the  Lutherans . 

At  any  rate  this  more  positive  view  of  Biblicism  enabled  the 
Reformed  churches,  with  the  passing  of  time,  to  grow  continually 
closer  to  the  Biblical  ideal.    Like  the  Lutherans,  their  under- 
standing was  at  first  hindered  by  their  unquestioned  acceptance  of 
the  unity  of  church  and  society,  with  the  same  immediate  results 
(infant  baptism,  war,  oath)  as  for  the  Lutherans;  yet  their  insis- 
tence on  Scriptural  authority  and  the  need  for  constant  reforma- 
tion left  them  open  to  later  improvement.    Already  from  the  time 
of  Zwingli  to  that  of  Calvin  there  is  change,  for  instance,  in  the 
attitude  of  submission  of  church  to  state;  in  Calvin's  system  the 
church,  although  not  yet  separated  from  the  state,  is  at  least  far 
less  dependent .    The  Reformed  churches  were  also  open,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  revival  movements  which  led  to  a  renewed 
appreciation  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  and  to  a  new  warmth 
of  personal  piety,  as  well  as,  in  some  places  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  to  separation  from  the  state.    And  now  in  our  time 
it  is  in  the  Reformed  tradition  that  a  new  Biblical  renewal  is  go- 
ing on,  with  serious  criticism  of  infant  baptism  and  a  re- evalu- 
ation of  the  meaning  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  a  new  respect 
for  nonresistance .    In  all  of  these  respects,  we  can  only  welcome 
this  development  toward  a  position  which  is  more  Biblical,  and 
we  must  therefore  respect  the  kind  of  Biblicism  which  can  lead 
in  that  direction,  all  the  while  regretting  that  it  took  so  long. 

The  Anabaptists  were  an  outgrowth  not  of  Catholicism  nor  of 
Lutheranism,  but  of  the  Reformed  movement.    Just  as  we  have 
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seen  that  the  Reformed  leaders  were  more  thorough  in  their 
criticism  of  Catholicism  than  the  Lutherans,  so  the  first  Ana- 
baptists were  more  thorough  than  Zwingli .    This  came  to  the 
surface  at  two  points.    First  was  the  identity,  which  was  un- 
challenged by  the  Reformers,  of  church  and  society.    The  Ana- 
baptists, through  their  experiences  in  Zurich  from  1523  to  1525, 
learned  to  reject  this  assumption,  and  that  rejection  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  apply  consistently  Scriptural  teaching  on 
baptism,  nonresistance,  the  oath,  and  discipleship  in  general. 

The  other  issue  was  the  relationship  of  the  two  Testaments. 
The  Reformed  movement  took  all  of  the  Bible  on  the  same  level, 
as  does  modern  Fundamentalism  .    This  meant  that  the  ultimate 
authority  lay  in  the  book,  rather  than  in  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  apostolic  witness  of  the  New  Testament .    The 
Anabaptists  on  the  other  hand  maintained  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  authority,  not  only  over  against  the 
later  church,  but  also  over  against  the  earlier  revelation  in 
Judaism .    The  honest  reading  of  the  New  Testament  confirms  its 
claims  to  supremacy  over  the  Old,  as  does  evangelical  theology, 
but  the  Anabaptists  were  the  only  Biblicists  of  their  time  to  be 
consistent  in  applying  this  insight.    The  only  Reformation  Chris- 
tians to  apply  the  Bible's  own  criticism  to  these  two  questions  of 
the  church- society  relationship  and  the  intertestamental  relation- 
ship, the  Anabaptists  were  thus  the  only  reformers  truly  faithful 
to  the  reformed  intention . 


III.    Principles  of  Consistent  Biblicism. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  original  contribution  of  the  Ana- 
baptists to  the  redefinition  of  Biblicism  was  the  fact  that,  both 
more  spiritual  and  more  thoroughly  logical  than  the  Reformers, 
and  also  less  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  insti- 
tutional order,  they  perceived  the  unquestioned  assumptions 
which  were  guiding  the  Reformers'  thinking,  and  rejected,  most 
basically,  those  attitudes  growing  out  of  the  identification  of 
church  and  society.    This  question  no  longer  needs  to  be  faced  in 
the  same  form,  but  the  basic  problem  remains  in  other  manifesta- 
tions, with  other  similar  assumptions  needing  to  be  unmasked  and 
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rejected  as  un- Biblical,  among  others  the  belief,  shared  by  all 
sorts  of  Americans  from  Sunshine  Magazine  through  Dulles  and 
Luce  to  the  K.K.K.,  that  Protestantism  and  American  patriotism 
belong  together.    The  ease  with  which  Spellman  and  McCarthy 
put  Catholicism  in  the  same  framework  makes  it  all  the  more 
evident  that  we  must  begin  by  defining  the  true  goals  and  assump- 
tions of  those  with  whom  we  discuss.    This  preliminary  analysis 
of  partly  unconscious  presuppositions  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
consistent  Biblicism . 

The  second  principle  is  the  insistence  on  the  unique  authority 
of  the  Incarnation  as  attested  by  the  apostolic  writings,  i.e.,  the 
New  Testament.    Neither  the  partial  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment nor  the  decisions  of  church  authorities  since  New  Testament 
times  (even  the  Nicene  confession)  can  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  that  authority.    The  authority  for  faith  is  the  Person  of  Christ, 
to  whom  the  apostolic  writings  give  reliable  testimony. 

Thirdly,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  utilize  the  fruits  of  the  last 
century's  historical,  archaeological,  and  linguistic  study  of  the 
New  Testament  texts.    Much  such  study  was  discredited  because, 
in  reaction  to  the  obscurantism  of  orthodoxy,  whose  scholastic 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  would  not  permit  the  texts  to  speak  for 
themselves,  some  Biblical  scholars  made  highly  preposterous 
claims  under  the  name  of  "Biblical  criticism."    These  claims 
have  now  collapsed,  not  because  Fundamentalists  reacted  emo- 
tionally to  them,  but  because  they  were  not  based  on  the  texts,  so 
that  honest  objective  study  showed  them  to  be  ungrounded,  and 
demonstrated  again  the  reliability  of  the  apostolic  witness .    On 
almost  everything  that  really  matters,  New  Testament  exegetes 
have  come  to  a  great  degree  of  agreement  as  to  what  the  New 
Testament  means  by  what  it  says,  and  what  the  life  of  the  New 
Testament  church  was  like.    It  is  not  at  all  exaggerated  to  claim 
that,  thanks  to  the  tools  now  available  for  Biblical  study,  we  can 
now  understand  the  intent  of  the  New  Testament  better  than  the 
Christians  of  A.D.  200  or  any  time  since  then.    Even  unbelieving 
scholars  must  today  admit,  on  the  basis  of  objective  study  of  the 
texts,  the  New  Testament's  claim  to  authority,  and  the  nature  of 
its  teaching.    This  is  not  to  say  that  Christians  in  the  time  between 
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A.D.  200  and  the  recent  past  could  not  understand  the  Bible 
enough  for  all  their  needs  of  piety,  doctrine,  and  discipleship, 
nor  to  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  and  did  reveal  Himself  to 
all  those  who  sought  Him;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the 
strongest  witnesses  for  discipleship  in  modern  Christendom  (and 
thus  the  clearest  understanding  of  the  New  Testament's  real  con- 
cern) comes,  not  from  the  traditional  advocates  of  an  orthodox 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  but  from  the  exegetical  theologians  who 
have  the  scholarly  equipment  to  read  the  Bible  with  both  micro- 
scope and  telescope;  men  like  Cullmann  and  Eichrodt  in  Europe, 
Taylor,  Rowley,  Hunter,  and  Stewart  in  England,  Minear,  Miller, 
and  Bright  in  the  States . 

Fourthly,  we  must  question  seriously  the  validity  of  a  distinc- 
tion of  level  between  New  Testament  command  and  example .    We 
have  the  commands  we  have  because  the  Christians  at  Corinth 
happened  to  ask  Paul  for  advice  about  certain  problems  and  Paul's 
answer  was  preserved;  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  things 
the  Corinthians  did  not  ask  about,  or  about  which  the  apostle's 
answer  was  not  preserved,  had  apostolic  sanction  in  any  lesser 
degree.    Both  command  and  example  were  time-bound  in  that 
they  represented  responses  to  problems  in  first- century  sur- 
roundings; both  command  and  example  were  based  on  principle. 
If  the  commands  are  considered  inflexible  there  seems  to  be  no 
logical  argument  (except  the  most  slavish  legalism)  for  consider- 
ing example  as  subject  to  change;  if  practice  can  be  modified  to 
fit  new  situations,  so  logically  may  the  form  in  which  we  apply 
given  commands  (cf .  the  example  of  "braided  hair"  already  cited). 

Fifthly,  we  must  be  clear  as  to  what  sort  of  modifications  of 
New  Testament  example  might  be  legitimate  on  the  grounds  of 
need  to  adjust  to  a  changing  world.    For  a  change  to  be  valid,  we 
should  require  at  least  the  following  essentials: 

--The  change  must  be  made  by  a  studied  and  prayerful  deci- 
sion of  the  brotherhood .    Changes  into  which  a  church  slips 
almost  unconsciously  or  without  the  leaders'  having  properly 
consulted  the  brotherhood  cannot  be  Biblically  justified, 
however  convincing  the  arguments  might  be  to  individuals . 
--There  must  be  clarity  as  to  the  principle  involved  in  the 
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New  Testament  ideal,  whether  command  or  practice,  and 
clarity  as  to  why  that  principle  is  no  longer  served  by  the 
form  of  expression  which,  in  New  Testament  times,  was 
adequate .    Then  there  must  be  clarity  as  to  the  new  pro- 
posal's being  a  faithful  expression  for  our  time  of  the  same 
principle.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  a  New  Testament 
form  as  out  of  date;  there  must  be  the  conviction  that  the 
principle  is  not  sacrificed  by  the  change,  but  rather  served 
more  faithfully.    To  use  again  the  relatively  innocent  ex- 
ample of  "braided  hair,  "  we  may  be  certain  that  the  con- 
demnation of  braids  in  the  New  Testament  was  an  expres- 
sion of  simplicity  and  of  nonconformity  to  worldly  fashions 
and  sensuality;  we  may  be  just  as  certain  that  in  our  day 
some  of  the  simplest  and  most  nonconformed  hairdresses 
are  those  based  on  the  braid;  thus  we  may  confidently  af- 
firm that  by  changing  completely  the  formal,  literal  ex- 
pression of  a  clear  Biblical  command,  we  are  being  as 
faithful  as  possible  to  the  principle  expressed  in  the  origi- 
nal injunction .    An  example  in  the  other  direction  would  be 
the  use  of  bread  and  wine  in  communion,  which  has  much 
less  meaning  apart  from  first- century  dietary  and  worship 
practices .    Yet  we  have  found  no  better  substitute;  so  we 
take  the  trouble,  rightly,  of  learning  all  we  can  in  order  to 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  that  out-of-date  practice. 
-The  question  must  not  be:    "Is  it  forbidden?"  when  a  new 
proposal  arises .    That  would  be  a  reversion  to  a  Lutheran 
concept  of  Biblicism  and  a  sacrifice  of  discipleship  to  legal- 
ism. The  question  is  never,   "Is  it  permitted?"  but  "Does 
it  edify?"  (I  Cor .  10:23) .    We  should  not  ask  whether  a 
change  in  church  order,  in  form  of  worship,  or  in  ethics 
is  forbidden;  we  should  ask  what  is  the  spiritual  principle 
whose  faithful  application  requires  that  innovation .    This 
same  attitude  applies  to  the  extension  of  New  Testament 
principles  to  problems  not  directly  dealt  with  in  the  New 
Testament;  those  extensions,  examples  of  which  we  men- 
tioned earlier  (  conscientious  objection,  temperance,  ab- 
stinence), are  to  be  evaluated  by  asking  the  same  questions: 
Is  the  application  conscious?    Is  it  made  by  the  brotherhood? 
Is  it  positively  based  on  New  Testament  principle? 
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Sixthly,  the  presence  of  a  pattern  of  faith  and  life  which  is 
perfectly  conformed  to  New  Testament  command  and  example  is 
not  a  sign  of  the  true  church,  nor  is  deviation  from  the  apostolic 
model  a  sure  sign  of  the  absence  of  the  true  church.    (This  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  answer!)    Especially  do  we  need  both  charity  and 
humility  toward  those  who,  having  gone  through  other  develop- 
ments than  we,  both  in  spiritual  growth  and  in  reasoning,  have 
not  accompanied  us  in  the  process  of  decision  and  application  in 
which  we  feel  to  have  been  divinely  led.    The  expression  of  this 
humility  will  be  the  willingness  to  go  back  repeatedly  and  examine 
both  logically  and  historically  that  process  of  leading,  always 
asking,   "Was  it  conscious  (of  everything  involved)?   Was  it  done 
by  the  (whole)  brotherhood?   Was  it  positively  based  on  New  Testa- 
ment principle?" 

Legalism,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  New  Testament  condemns 
it,  involves  the  assumption  that  we  can  judge  and  act,  either  posi- 
tively in  the  sense  of  declaring  it  meritorious,  or  negatively  in 
the  sense  of  declaring  it  sinful,  on  the  basis  of  a  rule  about  the 
act  itself,  without  asking  whether  the  person  acting  knew  about 
the  rule,  agreed  with  it,  understood  it,  or  not.    We  may  be  ever 
so  convinced  about  the  moral  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  the  act 
itself  (e.g. ,  military  service),  and  we  should  be;  but  that  gives 
us  no  authority  to  suspend  charity  or  fraternity  toward  people  who 
commit  that  act  without  knowing  about  or  understanding  how  we 
reached  that  conviction,  or  who  respond  to  the  problem  in  a  situ- 
ation basically  different  from  ours .    We  shall  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem in  detail  later . 


IV.    The  Ministry  in  the  New  Testament . 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  Biblicism  as  here  defined,  the 
effort  will  be  made  here  to  summarize  briefly  what  we  learn  from 
the  New  Testament  as  to  the  ministry  in  the  early  church,  both  in 
command  and  example.    Then  current  problems  of  application  in 
Mennonite  circles  will  be  approached  from  the  perspective  of  the 
claim  that  this  command  and  example  remains  a  valid  point  of 
reference. 
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The  foremost  kind  of  minister  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
is  beyond  doubt  the  apostle.    The  apostle's  ministry  is  based  on 
the  call  and  choice  of  Christ  (Acts  1:2),  and  his  authority  is  that 
of  a  witness  of  Christ's  work  and  resurrection  (Acts  1:21,  22; 
Luke  1:2;  I  John  1:1-3).    The  ministry  of  the  apostle  is  unique 
and  can  never  be  duplicated  in  other  men.    Menno  Simons'  favorite 
verse  (I  Cor.  3:11),  in  comparing  Paul's  work  with  that  of  other 
ministers,  says  in  effect,  "Anyone  can  build  on  the  foundation, 
and  will  be  judged  by  the  quality  of  his  work;  but  the  work  which 
I  did  as  apostle  among  you,  the  laying  of  the  foundation,  the 
testimony  to  the  work  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  can  not  be  done 
otherwise  than  I  did  it,  nor  redone,  for  there  is  no  other  founda- 
tion."   This  means  that  although  the  apostolic  authority  in  teaching 
in  ethical  instruction,  in  church  founding  is  final  for  all  time,  not 
everything  about  the  (sometimes  authoritative)  way  the  apostles 
themselves  acted  in  teaching,  church  management,  or  discipline, 
is  necessarily  exemplary  for  people  who  are  not  apostles .    The 
authority  which  the  apostles  had  in  the  church  itself,  which  is  the 
repository  of  the  apostolic  witness  to  Christ. 

Secondly,  we  may  speak  of  the  "spiritual  gifts."    As  the  term 
indicates,  these  capacities  (prophecy,  tongues,  healing,  adminis- 
tration, liberality)  are  given  by  the  Spirit,  not  conferred  by  the 
church .    The  church  may  recognize  these  gifts  and  channel  their 
use  (as  for  instance  in  asking  prophets  to  await  their  turns  and 
speakers  in  tongues  to  arrange  for  translation),  but  the  church 
does  not  choose  the  holders  of  gifts  and  in  general  we  know 
nothing  of  formal  ordination  preceding  their  use .    No  specific 
gifts  are  commanded,  since  they  are  not  a  fruit  of  the  human  will, 
but  their  appearance  is  expected  as  a  normal  fruit  of  the  Spirit's 
presence .    There  was  no  order  of  value  attached  to  the  various 
gifts,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  various  lists  found  in  the 
New  Testament  do  not  have  the  same  contents  nor  the  same  order 
(Rom.  12;  I  Cor.  12;  Eph.  4). 

Thirdly,  we  may  speak  of  certain  "offices"  or  "ministries"; 
not  in  the  sense  of  judicial  status  or  professional  prestige 
attached  to  a  certain  title  or  set  of  credentials,  but  simply  in  the 
sense  of  "gifts"  which  appear  to  have  been  crystallized  into  a 
functional  concept,  i.e.,  terms  consistently  used  by  the  New 
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Testament  to  designate  a  certain  set  of  services .  All  of  these 
offices  are  determined  by  the  calling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  all 
appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the  church. 

(a)  We  have  the  term  diakonos,  which  is  translated  "servant" 
in  the  Gospels,   "deacon"  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  and  "minister" 
in  the  other  epistles .    The  title  in  the  sense  of  a  specific  office 
is  not  used  in  Acts,  and  only  tradition  applies  it  to  the  seven  who 
were  ordained  in  Acts  6 .    Likewise  only  tradition  supports  the 
assumption  that  the  task  of  the  "deacons"  was  material  aid, 
though  there  is  no  especial  reason  to  assume  that  tradition  is 
wrong.    There  is  no  indication  of  their  receiving  financial  support, 
unless  the  widows  whose  "enrollment"  is  discussed  in  I  Tim .  5 
were  deaconesses  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  recipients  of 
charity. 

(b)  Didaskalos,  "teacher,  "  is  an  office  which  can  overlap 
with  that  of  apostle  (I  Tim .  2:7)  or  of  elder  (5:17).    That  it  is 
thus  separately  mentioned  demonstrates  that  it  is  a  separate 
function  not  filled  by  all  eiders  or  apostles .    Not  all  teachers 
are  good  (II  Tim.  4:3)  and  there  should  not  be  too  many  of  them 
(Jas.  3:1);  the  task  is  evidently  that  of  teaching,  instruction  in 
the  doctrinal  elements  of  faith  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  apostolic  witness .    The  teacher  may  justifiably  receive 
material  support,  as  his  function  is  a  full-time  employment 

(or  can  be)  involving  technical  skills  (I  Tim.  5:17,   18;  Gal.  6:6). 

(c)  The  "evangelist  was  presumably  comparable  to  the 
modern  bearer  of  that  name.    His  work  is  to  evangelize,  i.e., 

to  carry  the  Gospel  message  to  non- Christians .    As  this  ministry 
may  involve  traveling,  it  is  right  of  him  to  expect  support  from 
those  who  send  him  or  those  who  accept  his  message  (Matt.  10:10; 
Luke  10:7;  Rom.  16:1,  2;  I  Cor.  9:1-18;  Titus  3:13).    In  some 
ways  the  place  of  the  evangelist  is  most  like  that  of  the  apostle 
(though  all  of  the  offices  here  named  were  combined  in  the 
apostolic  charge),  in  that  he  has  the  initial  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing and  instituting  church  order  where  there  was  no  church  before. 
As  soon  however  as  a  church  is  set  up  there  is  no  reason  for  his 
quasi-apostolic  authority  over  it  to  continue,  and  he  will  either 
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turn  to  other  pagans,  remaining  an  evangelist,  or  take  the 
status  of  teacher  within  the  new  congregation. 

(d)  We  also  encounter  the  term  "prophet";  to  prophesy  is  to 
speak  a  word  to  the  present  need  of  the  church  (I  Cor.  14:1-5) . 
It  does  not  however  seem  to  have  been  crystallized  into  a 
specific  office  like  the  terms  mentioned  earlier;  it  is  a  function 
recommended  to  everyone  (loc.  cit.),  including  women  (11:5), 
but  should  be  kept  under  control  (Rom .  12:6;  I  Thess.  5:1;  I  Cor. 
14:32) .    In  post- apostolic  writings  we  hear  of  the  prophet  as  an 
itinerant  preacher . 

(e)  Finally,  we  must  consider  a  set  of  three  terms.    "Elder" 
(presbyteros),  a  term  carried  over  from  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
refers  especially  to  qualifications  of  age,  experience,  and 
reputation.    The  second,  "bishop"  (episcopus),  coming  from 
Greek  usage  (meaning  "overseer"),  refers  especially  to  the 
function  of  administration  and  leadership.    The  third,  "shepherd" 
(pastor),  associated  with  other  terms  like  "sheep,  "  "flock,  " 
refers  figuratively  to  responsibility  for  spiritual  nutrition  and 
growth,  what  we  commonly  think  of  as  pastoral  care,  edification, 
counseling.    It  is  with  reference  to  these  terms  and  the  office  to 
which  all  three  refer  that  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between 
the  New  Testament  pattern  and  the  practices  of  the  several 
branches  of  modern  Christendom .    For  this  office,  for  which  we 
shall  hereafter  use  the  term  elder  for  reasons  of  convenience, 

is  the  major  office  of  the  New  Testament  church  after  the 
apostles;  and  all  tL^ee  of  the  terms,  bishop,  pastor,  elder,  refer 
to  the  same  charge.    Acts  20  uses  all  three  with  reference  to  the 
same  group  of  men,  the  leaders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus.    The 
three  sets  of  ideas  are  also  associated  in  I  Peter  5  and  Titus  1 . 
Like  the  evangelist  and  teacher,  the  elder  also  takes  over  a  part 
of  the  apostle's  functions .    New  Testament  use  of  the  term  is 
generally  in  the  plural,  leading  to  the  very  strong  probability 
that  there  were  as  a  rule  several  in  each  established  congregation. 
The  council  of  elders  was  charged  with  the  pastoral  oversight  of 
the  congregation,  i.e.,  the  spiritual  leadership,  ethical  counsel- 
ing, and  the  direction  of  worship.    Elders  were  generally  not 
supported,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  served  also  as  teachers 
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(loc.  cit.).    Twice  they  are  urged  to  serve  without  recompense 
(Acts  20:32-35;  I  Peter  5:2);  these  urgings  indicate  that  there 
was  a  possibility  that  they  might  be  supported  partially. 

The  most  striking  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  enumera- 
tion is  the  absence  of  two  offices  which  are  most  characteristic 
in  modern  Christianity;  the  "pastor"  in  the  sense  of  one  profes- 
sional minister  leading  a  congregation,  and  the  "bishop"  in  the 
sense  of  a  minister  with  authority  over  several  congregations . 
Both  these  terms  were  originally  interchangeable  with  that  of 
"elder,  "  referring  to  one  of  several  men  who  shared  the  leader- 
ship in  a  local  council.    Henri  d'Espines,  professor  in  Calvin's 
own  Geneva  University,  drew  the  same  conclusion,  and  has 
dared  to  say  that  Calvin's  view  of  the  pastoral  office  is  un- Biblical 
that  "this  state  of  affairs  is  deplorable,  "  and  that  "the  restoration 
of  the  collective  pastorate,  exercised  by  a  veritable  council  of 
elders,  is  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  the  spiritual  renewal 
which  our  churches  need."    Once  again,  we  see  Reformed 
Biblicism  at  its  best  coming  out  in  favor  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture  over  the  church,  in  a  way  to  challenge  the  Biblicism 
even  of  Mennonites,  on  a  point  where  the  New  Testament  example 
is  clear,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  direct  commands . 

V .    The  Ministry  in  the  Contemporary  Church . 

The  concept  of  the  ministry  is  one  of  the  points  where  we 
see  most  clearly  how  artificial  would  be  the  distinction  between 
New  Testament  example  and  command.    There  is  a  command  to 
establish  elders  in  every  congregation;  but  there  is  no  commanded 
definition  of  an  elder;  only  in  New  Testament  usage  can  we  deter- 
mine what  the  term  means .    To  consider  New  Testament  practice 
as  not  binding  makes  the  command  meaningless.    It  is  thus  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  Anabaptist  assumption  that  the  early  church's 
practice  is  normative  for  us  that  there  can  be  any  concern  about 
the  present  question:  how  to  apply  our  Biblicism  to  the  concept 
of  the  ministry. 

We  turn  first  to  the  question  of  number;  the  New  Testament 
church  had  several  elders  (bishops,  pastors)  in  the  average 
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congregation.    It  might  be  added  that  such  has  also  been  the  his- 
torical pattern  in  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine,  areas  from 
which  most  American  (Old)  Mennonites  come,  although  our  pres- 
ent question  is  not  one  of  Mennonite  history.    We  must  observe 
that  such  a  pattern  is  no  longer  the  rule  in  American  Mennonitism . 
Many  congregations  have  one  sole  minister;  some  have  a  group 
of  trustees  or  a  council,  but  such  groups  deal  chiefly  with  busi- 
ness matters  and  think  of  themselves  as  laymen  in  contrast  to  the 
pastor,  whose  job  they  do  not  mean  to  share;  others  have  a  council 
of  ministers  and  deacons  but  under  a  single  bishop .    Thus  both  the 
"pastor"  and  the  "bishop"  concept,  in  their  non-Biblical  modern 
meanings,  have  gained  considerable  ground  at  the  expense  of  the 
New  Testament  "council"  pattern . 

On  the  basis  of  our  criteria  of  consistent  Biblicism,  we  must 
ask  whether  this  development  was  conscious,  was  thought  through 
by  the  whole  brotherhood,  and  was  decided  on  out  of  fidelity  to 
New  Testament  principle.    The  argument  that  different  times  re- 
quire adaptations  is,  as  we  have  seen,  logically  useless  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  conscious  adaptation,  guided  by  principle, 
actually  took  place.    Whether  these  conditions  were  met  in  the 
process  which  led  to  the  present  situation  is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion.   Historically,  much  of  this  change  seems  to  have  come  about 
with  the  division  of  large  congregations  into  smaller  units  for  con- 
venience of  meeting,  but  without  giving  the  new  congregations  full 
congregational  status  or  a  complete  ministry.    This  development 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  then  followed  in  the  twentieth  by  a 
movement  in  imitation  of  other  churches  using  the  "pastoral" 
pattern . 

If  the  conditions  for  a  valid  adaptation  were  not  met,  what 
really  happened  was  the  unconscious  and  unjustifiable  substitution 
of  non- apostolic  tradition  for  apostolic  tradition.    Even  if  one 
does  not  believe  that  apostolic  tradition  should  be  final  authority, 
it  would  be  hard  to  claim  that  non-apostolic  tradition,  uncritically 
adopted,  is  inherently  better.    The  conclusion  would  seem  there- 
fore to  be  that,  out  of  consistent  Biblicism,  Mennonites  should 
seek  to  return  in  the  most  expeditious  way  to  the  New  Testament 
pattern  according  to  which  the  pastoral  ministry- -leadership, 
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discipline,  baptism,  communion,  visiting,  ethical  counsel  and 
decision,  exhortation,  worship- -is  assured  in  each  congregation 
by  a  council  of  elders,  chiefly  self-supporting,  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  I  Tim .  3 . 

Secondly,  we  turn  to  the  question  of  ministerial  support .    We 
have  seen  that  support  is  legitimate  for  the  apostle,  the  teacher, 
and  the  evangelist,  though  even  in  those  cases  the  conscientious 
solution  might  be  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  to  support,  as 
Paul  often  preferred.    The  task  of  elder,  however,  if  not  supple- 
mented with  that  of  teaching,  does  not  generally  call  for  support . 

The  need  to  support  evangelists  and  missionaries  is  unques- 
tioned in  all  our  churches,  though  that  support  is  not  always 
adequate  (judging  by  what  the  members  consider  "adequate"  to 
keep  for  themselves).    The  teacher's  function  may  well  be  thought 
of  as  including  Bible  study,  catechism,  Sunday-school  teacher 
training,  and  doctrinal  preaching  (but  most  preaching  should  be 
prophetic,  not  doctrinal- -I  Cor.  14:5).    If  the  minister's  function 
is  thought  of  in  this  way,  to  the  exclusion  of  strictly  pastoral 
charges,  then  full-  or  part-time  support  is  both  legitimate  and 
desirable .    But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  such  a  specialized 
teacher  is  not  what  most  congregations  and  most  ministers  have 
in  mind  when  they  approach  the  question  of  the  supported  ministry; 
they  more  often  think  of  the  "pastoral"  concept  as  generally  under- 
stood in  Protestantism,  which  is  a  transfer  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  elders'  council.    At  a  time  when  Protestantism  is  learning, 
both  from  history  and  from  the  Bible,  the  inadequacy  of  that  pas- 
toral concept,  it  is  regrettable  to  observe  that  not  always  do 
Mennonites  keep  clear  the  distinction  between  supporting  profes- 
sional teachers,  which  is  Biblical,  and  paying  professional  pas- 
tors, which  is  not. 

Mennonite  tradition  calls  for  the  office  of  "preacher, "  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  "bishop."    It  is  significant  that  the  oldest  terms 
for  this  office,  Leerar  in  Dutch  and  Diener  am  Wort  in  German, 
are  terms  which  underline  the  teaching  function  of  the  office. 
Thus  the  traditional  division  between  the  function  of  preacher 
and  bishop,  though  later  often  misconceived,  sprang  from  a 
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Biblical  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  teaching  task  as  well 
as  of  the  difference  between  that  task  and  the  pastoral  responsi- 
bility. 

Thirdly,  we  must  evaluate  the  tendency,  gaining  ground  rap- 
idly in  many  quarters,  toward  calling  seminary  graduates  as 
ministers.    Is  it  Biblical?   With  respect  to  the  matter  of  support, 
and  the  plurality  of  elders -pastors,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  what 
has  already  been  said .    In  other  respects  we  must  look  further . 
The  seminary  graduate  is  usually  young,  which  does  not  qualify 
him  for  the  role  of  elder  (I  Tim .  3,  significance  of  age,  experi- 
ence, reputation).    He  is  trained  in  doctrine,  which  is  a  good 
thing,  but  such  training  is  not  a  qualification  for  the  office  of 
pastor  (elder);  it  should  thus  never  be  considered  a  prerequisite. 
And  lastly,  he  is  from  outside  the  congregation  to  which  he  is 
called,  in  most  cases.    This  would  not  disqualify  him  as  an  evan- 
gelist, and  not  necessarily  as  a  teacher,  but  once  again  it  keeps 
him  from  being  what  the  New  Testament  thinks  of  as  an  elder . 

We  must  ask  whether  the  tendency  toward  a  trained,  supported, 
young  ministry  has  been  undertaken  consciously,  by  the  whole 
brotherhood,  in  faithfulness  to  New  Testament  principle.    The 
answer  cannot  be  an  unmixed  yes,  for  the  thinking  has  not  been 
sufficient  in  either  breadth  or  depth;  but  neither  is  the  answer  a 
clear  no,  for  there  exists  the  consciousness  that  this  can  bring 
about  a  momentous  change,  coupled  with  a  sort  of  helplessness 
which  sees  no  other  way  out.    There  is  still  reason  to  hope  that 
with  careful  thought,  to  which  these  pages  hope  to  contribute, 
this  change  can  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
churches  come  to  clarity  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
justifiable. 

Without  further  dissecting  matters  of  detail,  let  us  have  the 
nerve  to  take  the  New  Testament  at  face  value  and  tie  together 
the  loose  ends  of  the  discussion  in  a  summary  of  guiding  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  as  not  valid  for  our 
time: 

(a)   The  development  toward  the  supported  trained  ministry  is 
valid  if  the  minister's  function  is  clearly  teaching, 
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evangelism,  or  both,  and  if  he  has  the  gifts  and  calling 
therefor  from  the  Holy  Spirit . 

(b)  It  is  not  valid  if  he  either  expects  or  is  expected  to  take 
over  pastoral  functions .    In  his  teaching  function  he  should 
rather  seek  to  lead  the  congregation  to  understand  and  to 
conform  to  the  Biblical  view  of  the  pastorate  as  in  the  hands 
of  a  council  of  elders . 

(c)  We  will  ask  both  the  seminaries  and  the  young  ministers 
to  keep  this  distinction  clear,  and  to  aim  at  providing  the 
churches  with  the  specialized  services  which  require,  or 
are  at  least  benefited  by,  advanced  training. 

(d)  We  will  be  careful  about  terminology- -"Reverend,  " 
"clergy,  "  "layman"- -which  betrays  an  unjustified  con- 
ception of  the  pastorate,  or  a  sacramental  conception  of 
ordination  as  making  a  man  different  from  what  he  was 
before  or  from  other  men .    Ordination  is  nothing  but  the 
congregation's  obedient  recognition  of  God's  call  and  the 
authorization  to  exercise  the  gifts  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  already  granted . 

(e)  We  will  avoid  excessive  mobility  and  interchangeability  in 
the  ministry.    We  will  prefer  to  call  ministers- -elders  at 
any  rate,  teachers  and  evangelists  if  possible- -from  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  for  a  lifetime  of  service.    The 
suggestion  that  call  and  ordination  should  precede  train- 
ing deserves  serious  consideration,  though  it  could  not  be 
made  a  hard  and  fast  rule . 

(f)  We  may  finally  propose  one  clear  and  conscious  adaptation 
to  modern  needs .    The  speed,  complications,  and  paper 
work  of  modern  life  (as  well  as  congregation  size,  which 
is  a  question  for  debate  in  its  own  right)  make  it  justifi- 
able for  the  church  to  have  a  supported  secretary;  to  re- 
cord the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  elders,  to  deal 
with  matters  of  correspondence  and  calendar.    This  might 
also  be  a  part  of  the  task  of  the  supported  minister,  and 
not  the  least  important. 

Pragmatic  arguments  of  psychology,  ease  of  administration, 
and  modernity  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  New  Testament 
ideal,  or  against  it.    Such  arguments  should  be  stated  and  evalu- 
ated, but  for  Biblicism  they  cannot  be  final .    For  this  reason  we 
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omit  for  the  moment  the  exposition  of  the  numerous  pragmatic 
and  psychological  grounds  which  seem  to  weigh  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  the  Biblical  pattern . 


VI .    The  Institutional  Problem . 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  it  is  easiest  to  find  the  New  Testa- 
ment inadequate  is  that  which  we  now  approach .  We  may  define 
the  outline  of  the  problem  best  by  illustration.    It  includes: 

--the  question  of  communion  in  relation  to  church  organiza- 
tion:   problems  of  intercommunion,  close  communion,  and 
discipline . 

--the  question  of  organizational  relations  between  congrega- 
tions: the  denomination,  interchurch  collaboration,  "ecu- 
menical" activity, 

--the  question  of  polity:  what  is  the  real  source  of  authority 
in  the  church? 

--the  question  of  "indigenosity":    the  relation  between  a 
daughter  church's  right  to  independence  and  its  need  for 
continuity,  help,  and  control . 

--the  question  of  truth:    Scriptural  and  creedal  authority  in 
interchurch  doctrinal  discussion . 

For  this  whole  problem,  many  would  argue,  it  is  futile  to  seek 
an  answer  in  the  New  Testament,  since  the  apostolic  church  had 
no  such  problems  to  deal  with.    The  present  paper  attempts  only 
to  demonstrate  that  such  is  not  the  case.    The  New  Testament 
church,  from  its  very  beginning,  faced,  and  solved,  the  institu- 
tional problem  in  a  way  which  is  exemplary,  and  that  example 
retains  its  validity  for  us  unless  there  is  proof  to  the  contrary. 
This  study  will  not  attempt  to  deduce  all  the  answers  for  our  day 
from  that  example,  but  only  to  make  plain  that  they  can  be  found, 
by  the  use  of  one  case  history. 

The  case  at  hand  is  the  question  of  the  relations  of  Judaists 
and  Hellenists  in  the  early  church,  as  we  see  them  described  in 
the  second  section  of  Acts  and  the  first  half  of  Galatians .    The 
exegetical  study  itself,  being  lengthy,  cannot  be  included  here; 
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if  it  were  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  it  seems 
sensible  to  suppose  that  even  greater  clarity  would  result,  but 
already  in  a  summary  of  what  such  a  study  teaches  us  we  may 
find  enough  information  to  support  our  contention  as  to  the  rele- 
vance of  the  New  Testament  for  institutional  problems. 

The  sketchy  study  of  these  two  sources  with  the  sample  they 
give  us  of  the  life  of  the  primitive  church  makes  it  clear  that 
there  existed  in  that  church  two  separate  organizational  setups 
and  behind  them  four  distinguishable  tendencies  (without  going 
into  the  problem  of  schismatic  elements  in  the  Pauline  churches, 
such  as  the  four  parties  in  Corinth) . 

The  "main  line"  organizationally  remains  the  Jerusalem 
church  through  the  whole  period.    From  Acts  6  onward  its  posi- 
tion in  the  story  is  passive,  though  obedient.    It  is  willing  to 
recognize  the  Spirit's  initiative  when  Philip,  then  Peter,  and  then 
Paul  are  used  to  break  down  new  barriers .    This  organization, 
which  through  the  Twelve  and  Jesus'  family  maintained  a  histori- 
cal continuity  with  the  earthly  Christ,  however  did  not  itself  take 
the  initiative  toward  expansion,  and  remained  favorable  toward 
the  Temple  worship . 

The  "main  line"  as  far  as  the  author  of  Acts  is  concerned  is 
the  one  led  by  the  Spirit,  through  a  series  of  organizational  ir- 
regularities; the  Spirit  continually  forced  innovations  on  the 
church,  which  the  organization  itself  was  not  ready  to  undertake. 
Soon  after  Pentecost  the  Hellenists  became  the  leaders  of  this 
movement;  they  are  the  first  to  break  with  established  Judaism, 
the  first  to  be  persecuted,  the  first  to  do  mission  work  outside  of 
Jerusalem,  the  first  to  be  called  Christians,  the  first  to  under- 
stand the  implications  of  Christology  for  the  outreach  to  the 
Gentiles  .    This  position  was  taken  over  by  Paul  at  Antioch,  and 
became  New  Testament  Christianity  as  we  know  it . 

Somewhere  between  these  two  lines  is  Peter.    As  missionary 
he  is  head  of  an  evangelistic  activity  separate  from  that  of  Paul's, 
with  whom  however  he  agrees  basically  in  doctrine.    He  remains 
subordinate  to  the  Jerusalem  church,  which  puts  him  in  a  strate- 
gically more  delicate  situation  than  Paul . 
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Fourthly,  as  a  strong  faction  within  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
there  is  the  "party  of  the  Pharisees"  (Acts  15:5),  whose  belief  is 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  expected  by  the  faithful  Jews .    Their 
understanding  of  law  is  that  of  the  Pharisees;  so  is  their  superfi- 
cial view  of  the  resurrection  as  little  more  than  a  proof  of  Mes- 
sianity.    Their  worship  continued  to  center  in  the  Temple  and 
they  could  admit  no  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law .    It  was 
probably  due  to  their  reaction  that  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
the  personification  of  continuity  in  the  Messianic  line,  replaced 
Peter  the  missionary  as  head  of  the  Jerusalem  church.    The 
Judaizers  (another  name  for  the  same  group)  were  willing  to  split 
a  local  church,  or  the  whole  church,  in  the  interest  of  their  con- 
cepts of  continuity  and  faithfulness  .    They  themselves  were  not 
persecuted,  as  were  the  Hellenists,  by  the  Jerusalem  authorities, 
for  that  persecution  was  not  directed  against  the  Christians  as 
such  but  against  those  who  undermined  the  ceremonial  law.    Their 
only  interest  in  mission  work  was  to  make  sure  that  the  law  was 
observed,  and  toward  this  end  they  sent  delegates  to  visit  Antioch 
and  the  Pauline  churches . 

The  "Jerusalem  agreement"  was  an  attempt  to  reach  an  under- 
standing between  these  two  groups,  which  however  turned  out  to 
be  inadequate.    The  Judaists  understood  that  agreement  to  author- 
ize the  division  of  the  church  definitively  into  a  Hellenistic  and  a 
Judaistic  branch,    Paul  understood  it  as  simply  the  Jerusalem 
church's  ratification  of  his  ministry,  so  that  he  could  continue  to 
evangelize  and  remain  in  fraternal  relations ,    The  organizational 
arrangement  was  inadequate  precisely  because  the  real  difference 
between  the  Hellenists  (Paul)  and  the  Judaists  was  Christological, 
having  to  do  with  the  place  of  law  in  salvation , 

Paul  nevertheless  accepted  and  worked  with  the  institutional 
situation  as  given,  with  two  separate  organizations  and  an  inade- 
quate understanding  between  them .    He  accepted  it  as  a  fact,  out 
of  charity,  and  not  as  a  principle.    He  lived  up  to  his  end  of  the 
agreement  scrupulously,  as  is  indicated  by  the  collections  he 
took  for  the  Jerusalem  church;  but  he  never  let  the  agreement  and 
the  division  of  fields  be  a  barrier  to  fellowship  on  a  local  level  or 
to  his  ministry.    He  continued  to  consider  the  Jerusalem  church 
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as  his  brethren  and  to  administer  corrections  if  needed.    He 
writes  the  Roman  church,  which  did  not  belong  to  his  organiza- 
tion, though  taking  pains  to  introduce  himself  more  fully  than 
usual,  and  to  apologize  for  his  projected  visit  as  well  as  for  his 
clear  instructions  (Rom.  15:15-24).    He  maintains  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  level  of  congregational  discipline,  on  which 
he  makes  it  clear  that  the  Judaizers  are  to  be  treated  as  false 
teachers,  and  the  level  of  intercongregational  and  mission  or- 
ganization, on  which  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be  brotherly,  being 
in  fact  taken  prisoner  because  of  his  second-mile  respect  for 
the  ceremonial  law. 

From  the  position  of  Paul  and  the  Hellenists,  which  triumphed 
both  in  history  and  in  the  canon,  we  may  draw  several  conclusions 
as  to  ways  of  approaching  the  institutional  problem  in  our  time. 
These  conclusions  are  presented  as  examples,  with  no  attempt  to 
be  exhaustive.    First  and  most  superficially,  we  remark  that  the 
Roman  church,  claiming  to  base  its  authority  on  the  primacy  of 
Peter,  has  no  Scriptural  foundation.    Peter  was  the  chief  of  the 
Twelve  at  the  beginning,  and  head  of  the  Jerusalem  church  for 
only  a  short  time .    Later  he  headed  the  mission  work  of  the 
Jerusalem  church,  but  was  subordinate  to  James  and  scolded  by 
Paul. 

More  important,  we  have  the  demonstration  that  institutional 
continuity  is  not  the  essential  definition  of  the  church .    The 
growth  of  the  church  had  to  break  through  the  fetters  of  institu- 
tional continuity  repeatedly.    As  more  valid  signs  of  the  true 
church  we  may  note  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  the  interest  in 
evangelization,  and  the  Christology  of  justification  by  grace. 
Other  signs  could  also  be  found  in  other  areas  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  institutional  continuity  is  not  one  of  them  . 

No  institutional  line  is  valid  as  a  guide  for  restricting  fellow- 
ship to  one  part  of  the  church.    The  idea,  "we  have  our  church 
with  our  rules,  you  are  free  to  have  your  church  with  your  rules,  " 
was  the  one  followed  by  the  Judaists  in  their  effort  to  split  the 
Antioch  congregation .    The  unity  of  the  church,  in  the  form  of  the 
united  worship  and  communion  of  the  Christians  in  a  given 
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locality,  is  not  simply  a  psychological  or  aesthetic  or  organiza- 
tional preference;  it  is  a  theological  necessity.    No  organization 
(and  already  there  were  more  than  one)  may  interfere  with  the 
unity  of  the  local  or  the  total  fellowship;  Paul  even  insisted  on 
giving  expression  to  his  unity  with  the  Jerusalem  church  when  he 
suspected  that  his  expression  of  unity  was  not  really  wanted. 

This  is  especially  relevant  to  problems  of  intercommunion  or 
close  communion.    Such  problems  can  never  be  solved  Biblically 
unless  they  are  removed  from  the  level  of  the  denomination  to 
be  treated  on  the  level  of  the  congregation .    There  is  consider- 
able Biblical  evidence  for  the  exclusion  from  communion  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  people- -unbelievers  and  unrepentant  fallen 
church  members- -but  no  justification  for  basing  that  exclusion 
on  denominational  adherence.    We  should  further  distinguish 
between  those  problems  of  communion  which  revolve  around  the 
validity  of  the  sacramsnt  (in  a  Catholic  or  Lutheran  context)  and 
those  which  concern  the  individual's  right  of  access  .    In  one  case 
the  denominational  barrier  to  communion  is  a  questionable  con- 
cept of  sacrament;  in  the  other  it  is  a  concept  of  discipline;  in 
both  the  relationship  between  denomination  and  church  is  ques- 
tionable . 

In  spite  of  the  very  limited  validity  of  an  organization's  claims 
to  authority,  we  owe  existing  organizations  respect  so  long  as, 
like  the  church  under  James,  they  permit  the  real  work  of  the 
church  to  go  on.    Both  the  desire  to  have  only  one  organization 
(the  classic  liberal  conception  of  ecumenical  relations)  and  the 
desire  to  have  none,  which  means  in  the  end  having  one  more 
(so-called  nondenominational  churches),  overesteem  the  organi- 
zational problem .    Paul's  answer  was  to  let  the  organizational 
problem  be  solved  on  a  purely  functional  basis  by  those  who  had 
time  for  such  concerns,  to  respect  that  framework  to  the  point 
of  supporting  it  financially,  but  never  to  let  it  get  in  the  way  of 
his  commission  to  preach  his  Gospel,  nor  of  the  essential  unity 
of  either  a  local  congregation  or  the  total  Christian  fellowship . 

The  extent  of  Paul's  efforts  to  maintain  relations  with  Jeru- 
salem should  teach  us  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  break  off 
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relations  of  fellowship,  on  a  level  other  than  that  of  congrega- 
tional discipline,  except  when  the  initiative  is  not  ours  .    The  idea 
that  breaking  away  from  another  church  is  a  way  to  be  faithful  is 
sectarian  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word .    The  Zurich  Anabap- 
tists did  not  break  away  from  the  Zwingiian  church  in  order  to 
be  faithful;  they  called  the  whole  church  to  a  commitment  to  dis- 
cipleship,  and  only  when  the  official  church's  refusal  to  obey  was 
given  the  force  of  law  did  they  feel  obliged  to  set  up  a  separate 
organization.    As  long  as  persecution  continued,  the  Anabaptists 
were  justified  in  calling  the  state  church  names .    But  now  that, 
four  centuries  later,  the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland  are 
apologizing  for  the  behavior  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  there  is  no 
justification  for  continued  refusal  of  fellowship,  especially  when 
that  apology  coincides  with  a  readiness  to  accept  the  Bible's 
authority,    Such  a  recognition  would  not  involve  organizational 
unity  (since  for  practical  reasons  that  would  make  no  sense), 
nor  would  it  mean  any  concessions  on  questions  of  truth;  it  would 
simply  mean  the  re- establishment  of  a  possibility  of  communi- 
cation and  occasional  joint  service  or  witness,  which  is  the  only 
real  meaning  of  interchurch  relations  above  the  level  of  the  con- 
gregation . 

VII .    The  Denominational  Problem  . 

Our  discussion  of  the  institutional  problem  in  general  has 
already  mentioned  the  denomination;  we  now  turn  more  directly 
to  the  question  of  the  rightful  place  of  denominational  organiza- 
tion.   The  existence  of  distinct  "denominations"  (Latin  for 
"namings")  with  varying  standards  and  teachings,  with  inde- 
pendent 6rganizations  and  without  mutual  fellowship  is  externally 
a  change  from  New  Testament  times,  but  as  we  have  seen  already 
it  existed  in  germ  in  the  Early  Church,  not  only  in  the  Judaistic 
controversy  but  also  in  Corinth  (I  Cor .  1:12) .    They  were  clearly 
condemned  by  the  apostle  when  they  interfered  with  fellowship, 
though  they  had  not  yet  taken  on  forms  as  separate  and  mutually 
exclusive  as  exist  in  our  day.    We  must  first  of  all  accept  the 
Bible's  condemnation  of  such  a  situation;  but  that  acceptance  does 
not  provide  a  solution  to  the  problem  or  even  a  way  to  live  with 
it .    We  must  therefore  inquire  further  into  the  seat  of  authority 
in  the  New  Testament  church,  or  else  attempt  a  purely  pragmatic 
solution . 
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One  current  pragmatic  solution  takes  the  following  line: 
Since  we  cannot  be  in  fellowship  with  all  churches,  we  shall 
accept  the  necessity  of  limiting  our  fellowship  to  those  churches 
with  which  we  are  in  substantial  agreement .    With  them  we  will 
organize  together  our  mission,  education,  publishing,  and  serv- 
ice work,  and  with  them  we  will  be  in  full  fellowship .    This 
grouping  will  exclude  or  otherwise  discipline  churches  which 
endanger  the  substantial  agreement .    It  will  act,  toward  those 
within  and  without,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  true  church . 
The  status  of  those  churches  and  Christians  who  do  not  belong  to 
our  grouping  is  a  matter  we  would  rather  not  be  pressed  to  define; 
we  will  not  dare  say  that  they  are  no  Christians,  yet  we  cannot  ad- 
mit them  to  full  fellowship  because  we  are  not  sure  of  their  dis- 
cipline .    This  approach  has  the  advantage  of  conserving  an  ear- 
nest concern  for  discipleship  and  disciplined  obedience  as  the 
base  of  Christian  fellowship.    However,  the  necessity  of  managing 
the  "grouping  of  churches  in  substantial  agreement"  involves  a 
temptation  toward  formalism,  legalism,  and  self- righteousness  of 
which  the  inability  to  "get  across"  one's  testimony  to  other  Chris- 
tian groups  is  a  symptom .    Such  an  attitude  is  sectarian,  because 
it  basically  questions  the  validity  of  the  faith  of  those  whom  it 
excludes . 

Another  solution  is  that  of  denominationalism .    Not  having 
any  especially  serious  concern  for  discipleship  or  discipline,  a 
group  of  churches  bound  together  by  a  common  past  continue  to 
maintain  distinct  organizations  which  have  no  clear  reason,  ex- 
cept tradition  or  sentiment,  for  existence .    The  denomination 
differs  from  the  "sect"  as  described  above  in  that,  having  no 
clear  discipline,   it  considers  other  denominations,  held  to  other 
sentiments  and  traditions,  as  having  just  as  much  right  to  exist. 
This  mutual  respect  of  one  denomination  for  another  may  be 
called  tolerance,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  indifference  to  ques- 
tions of  truth  and  ethics,  for  contradictory  positions  cannot  be 
equally  valid . 

If  we  were  obliged  to  choose  between  these  two  possibilities, 
it  is  clear  that  the  preference  would  belong  to  the  former .    Yet 
neither  begins  with  Biblical  principle.    Both  begin  with  a  group 
of  churches,  bound  together  by  tradition  or  conviction,  and  then 
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ask:    do  we  want  discipline?   To  be  thoroughly  Biblical  we  should 
not  accept  thus  uncritically  the  prior  existence  of  the  group  of 
churches,  with  the  a  priori  decision  to  exclude  whom  the  group 
excludes  and  include  whom  the  group  includes . 

Paul's  reprimand  addressed  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  in 
chapters  1  and  2  of  the  first  epistle  makes  it  clear  that  no  barrier 
to  Christian  fellowship,  based  on  factors  either  of  social  sympathy 
or  of  doctrinal  tendency,  is  justified  which  excludes  other  sincere 
Christians .    This  same  epistle  is  categorical  about  the  need  for 
excommunication  in  cases  of  unrepentant  disobedience;  so  we 
know  that  being  serious  about  discipline  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  broad  conception  of  fellowship .    Though  the  form  of  its  ap- 
plication may  vary,  and  will  be  hard  to  determine,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  principle  has  lost  its  validity  since 
New  Testament  times:    fellowship  with  every  sincere  Christian, 
exclusion  of  the  unrepentant  disobedient .    The  problem  of  appli- 
cation arises  when  many  sincere  Christians  act  in  ways  which 
look  like  disobedience.    Yet  in  honesty  we  must  admit  that  the 
behavior  which  appears  to  be  disobedience  is  not  unrepentant; 
its  origin  is  not  in  a  rebellious  will  but  in  ignorance,  misunder- 
standing, or  variant  conviction  as  to  the  true  path  of  obedience, 
When  the  ignorance  has  been  dispelled  by  spiritual  instruction, 
we  may  then  raise  the  question  of  discipleship,  and  thus  of  dis- 
cipline, in  its  true  light,  excluding  from  fellowship  those  who 
obstinately  refuse  to  conform  to  truth  whose  validity  they  cannot 
deny;  but  not  until  then . 

The  legalist  error  would  be  to  base  a  judgment  on  a  rule  con- 
cerning the  act  without  consideration  of  the  degree  of  illumina- 
tion; the  pietist  error  would  be  to  base  a  judgment  on  an  evaluation 
of  sincerity  or  piety  without  considering  obedience .    Both  errors 
have  the  same  origin;  the  artificial  separation  of  the  act  from 
its  spiritual  foundation. 

It  is  clear  that  if  there  is  to  be  ethical  earnestness,  there 
must  be  clarity  of  both  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  church. 
Instruction  and  discipline  may  be  based  not  only  on  indubitable 
Scriptural  commands  (such  as  the  condemnation  of  murder  or 
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theft)  but  also  on  the  adaptations  and  extensions  which  the  brother- 
hood, in  fidelity  to  New  Testament  principle,  has  been  led  to  con- 
sider as  necessary  for  a  given  time  and  place.    Then  the  basic 
question  is  how  the  brotherhood  arrives  at  its  decisions,  both 
as  to  the  ethical  principles  and  as  to  their  application  to  individual 
members . 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  a  precedent  in  its  view  of  the 
church  which  provides  answers  both  to  the  question  of  discipline 
and  to  the  question  of  how  we  are  to  understand  the  "denomina- 
tional" groupings  .    The  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who 
would  claim  that  the  New  Testament  conception  is  not  applicable. 
Again  we  may  note,  though  Mennonite  history  is  not  our  interest 
here,  that  the  Mennonites  of  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine 
consider  this  to  be  the  historic  Mennonite  position . 

The  Church,  as  we  find  the  word  ekklesia  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  first  of  all  the  people  of  God;  not  an  institution  but 
a  spiritual  fellowship  of  members  who  belong  to  it  because  each 
has  followed  personally  a  personal  call .    The  Church  is  not  in- 
visible, as  it  is  the  unity  of  tangible  Christians;  but  the  doctrine 
of  the  invisible  church  invented  by  Augustine  is  valid  at  least  in 
so  far  as  it  negates  the  identification  of  the  church  with  an  ad- 
ministrative organization.    The  Church  may  have  an  administra- 
tive organization,  or  several;  but  in  no  case  is  the  Church  an 
organization .    Not  only  Catholicism  is  mistaken  at  this  point . 

But  if  the  Church's  visibility  is  not  that  of  an  organization, 
how  does  this  universal  spiritual  unity  take  form,  make  decisions, 
and  act  in  the  world?   The  New  Testament's  second  usage  of  the 
word  "Church"  is  the  answer;  it  refers  to  the  Christians  in  a 
given  locality,  i.e.,  the  congregation.    It  is  in  the  congregation, 
assembled  under  the  leadership  of  the  elders,  that  the  promised 
Spirit  manifests  His  presence  and  leads  in  prayer,  in  exhortation, 
and  in  discipline.    It  is  therefore  also  in  the  congregation  that  the 
"ticklish"  questions  of  discipline,  the  evaluation  of  the  relation 
between  knowledge  and  obedience  in  each  individual  case,  and  the 
consequent  decisions  as  to  means  of  application,  can  be  made. 
Only  a  local  group  is  capable  of  making  such  a  decision,  since  it 
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involves  dealing  with  unique  personalities,  not  with  rules .    The 
same  applies  to  the  choice  of  ministers  for  similar  rules . 

The  New  Testament  does  not  command  a  congregational 
polity;  it  presupposes  it .    The  uses  of  the  word  "church"  to 
refer  to  a  denomination  (as  the  Mennonite  Church  or  the  National 
Reformed  Church  of  Geneva)  or  to  a  building  are  unknown  in  the 
apostolic  writings .    There  are  no  warnings  against  a  hierarchical 
organization  because  none  existed  and  even  the  leadership  posi- 
tion of  the  Jerusalem  church  was  not  an  effort  at  hierarchical 
authority.    There  are  however  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  congregational  decision  which  must  be  mentioned  here.    One 
is  the  case  of  the  apostles  who,  despite  their  respect  for  congre- 
gational autonomy,  still  had  great  authority.    We  have  seen  how- 
ever that  this  authority  has  its  counterpart  for  our  day  not  in  the 
ministry  nor  in  church  order  but  in  Scripture,    Further,  this 
authority  concerned  chiefly  the  period  of  the  founding  of  a  church; 
the  apostle's  aim  was,  through  the  naming  of  elders,  to  enable 
the  congregation  to  function  when  he  left  for  other  fields  of  evan- 
gelization .    The  case  of  Timothy  or  Titus  as  evangelists  and 
apostolic  delegates  is  similar.    The  evangelist's  authority,  near- 
est to  that  of  the  apostle  before  the  formation  of  a  local  church, 
is  not  exercised  within  the  existing  church,  and  is  thus  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  pattern  of  congregational  decision .    The  fact 
that  the  "pastoral"  epistles  give  instructions  to  name  elders,,  and 
not  to  plan  for  a  succession  of  apostolic  delegates,  is  a  further 
indication  that  the  evangelist's  function,  after  founding  a  church, 
is  to  become  dispensable . 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Jerusalem  "conference,  " 
sometimes  cited  as  a  precedent  for  a  "synodical"  type  of  church 
order .    But  in  reality  the  report  in  Acts  emphasizes  that  it  was 
an  apostolic  meeting,  which  is  an  indication  that  such  a  meeting 
was  unique,  not  a  precedent .    Paul  says  that  its  purpose  was  to 
obtain  the  other  apostles'  ratification  of  his  ministry.    The  only 
other  kind  of  authority  exercised  by  the  Jerusalem  conference 
was  not  that  of  a  synod  (only  three  people  from  outside  Jerusalem 
were  present)  but  that  of  a  congregation  (Acts  15  mentions  re- 
peatedly the  presence  of  "elders  and  brethren")  which,  due  to  the 
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presence  of  the  apostles,  had  the  special  authority  of  "mother 
church."    In  this  sense  also  the  precedent  is  unrepeatable,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  a  limited  way  in  the  beginning  of  mission  work 
in  a  new  culture,  where  the  oldest  congregation  might  again  have 
a  sort  of  "mother  church"  status . 

The  New  Testament  principle  that  the  basic  unit  of  decision 
and  action  is  the  congregation,  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  we  are  to 
find  our  way  through  the  questions  of  polity  above  the  congrega- 
tional level .    We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  no  or- 
ganization is  or  can  be  the  church;  even  if  an  organization  did 
succeed  in  uniting  all  Christians  and  excluding  all  non- Christians, 
it  would  not  be  the  church,  but  only  the  church's  servant.    Thus 
if  any  agency  above  the  congregational  level,  be  it  episcopal, 
synodical,  or  ecumenical,  attempts  to  be  the  Church  or  act  as 
the  Church  in  defining  the  conditions  of  fellowship,  that  agency 
is  infringing  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  in  its  local 
visible  form  .    Yet  the  problem  of  interrelating  local  congrega- 
tions demands  nevertheless  all  sorts  of  adjustments  which  can- 
not be  left  to  chance  or  to  fortuitous  arrangements .    What  then 
is  the  status  of  conferences, denominations,  and  interdenomina- 
tional movements?    To  answer  we  must  start  from  the  basic 
unit,  not  from  our  preoccupation  with  certain  current  problems 
of  church  leadership. 

The  congregation  faces,  for  one  thing,  the  problem  of  ad- 
mitting outsiders,  whether  passing  visitors  or  people  moving 
into  the  area,  to  fellowship.    If  there  is  to  be  a  consistent  rela- 
tionship of  fellowship  to  discipleship,  the  candidate  must  be  ex- 
amined; asked  whether  he  has  been  baptized  on  confession  of 
faith,  whether  he  is  committed  to  discipleship,  whether  he  is  at 
present  in  vital  fellowship  with  the  Lord .    If  possible  the  judg- 
ment of  someone  who  knows  the  person  should  be  obtained .    (It 
might  be  noted  that  in  churches  of  Open  Brethren  and  Apostolic 
tendencies  this  examination  goes  on  at  every  meeting  before  the 
administration  of  communion,  and  the  elders  announce  to  the 
congregation  the  names  of  those  visitors  or  newly  arrived  breth- 
ren who  will  partake .)   If  however  it  can  be  known  that  the  visitor 
is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  a  congregation  whose  examination 
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is  based  on  the  same  criteria,  a  detailed  examination  will  not 
be  necessary.    Thus  it  is  possible  for  a  denominational  agency 
such  as  a  conference,  as  long  as  the  congregations  involved  are 
profoundly  agreed  as  to  the  criteria  of  discipline,  to  serve,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for  certificates  of  eligibility 
for  fellowship.    If  however  the  conference  begins  to  consider  itself 
an  enforcement  agency  for  imposing  standards  upon  congregations 
which  are  not  profoundly  agreed,  the  whole  justification  collapses . 

Secondly,  each  congregation  must  continually  face  new  prob- 
lems and  find  new  solutions  to  difficulties  which,  though  they 
must  be  met  on  the  congregational  level,  require  advice  and  in- 
formation from  other  Christians .    The  conference  or  other  agency 
can  be  the  forum  for  the  mutual  interchange  of  such  fraternal 
counsel,  such  as  that  sent  by  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem  to 
the  churches  of  pagan  origin .    It  can  be  truly  a  help  to  congre- 
gations facing  new  problems  to  benefit  from  the  advice  and  varied 
experiences  of  others;  yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  on  guard 
against  the  euphemistic  use  of  the  term  "help"  to  refer  to  what  is 
really  outside  interference  in  the  decision  processes  of  the  con- 
gregation.   Interchange  on  this  level  requires  of  the  congregations 
sufficient  in  common  to  be  able  to  discuss  profitably,  but  the  unity 
need  not  be  so  profound  as  for  the  function  of  "clearinghouse  for 
fellowship . " 

Thirdly,  each  congregation  has  a  responsibility  for  activities 
of  service  and  witness  which  cannot  be  done  locally:    missions, 
relief,  publications,  education,  etc .  ...  Co-operative  agencies 
on  any  level  uniting  congregations  of  similar  conviction  are  there- 
fore necessary,  and  the  only  criteria  to  which  they  are  subject 
are  those  concerning  their  faithfulness  in  reaching  the  goals  set. 
The  degree  of  doctrinal  or  disciplinary  agreement  necessary  de- 
pends on  the  work  at  hand;  evangelization,  education,  or  the  peace 
witness  require  considerable  unity;  disaster  relief,  the  repression 
of  pornographic  literature,  or  the  advocacy  of  marital  faithfulness 
demand  much  less . 

Fourthly,  in  the  interest  of  the  total  Christian  witness,  no 
obedient  congregation  can  be  complacent  about  the  differences 
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and  even  contradictions  between  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  posi- 
tions of  the  various  Christian  movements .    The  fact  that  the 
congregation  is  the  basic  unit  of  the  Church's  visibility  is  not  an 
argument  in  favor  of  disunity,  but  rather  in  favor  of  the  true 
path  to  unity.    God's  purpose  with  His  Church,  and  therefore 
each  congregation's  purpose  in  relation  to  ail  the  others,  is 
growth  toward  unity  of  obedience  and  fellowship.    Unity  of  organi- 
zation may  be  either  good  or  bad  depending  on  whether  it  aids  or 
hinders  the  achievement  of  the  obedient  unity  of  congregations  . 
Toward  this  end  there  is  needed  an  interchange  of  advice  and 
exhortation,  not  only  between  churches  which  agree,  for  help  in 
applying  discipline,  but  also  between  churches  which  do  not  yet 
agree,  for  mutual  correction  and  instruction.    This  may  be  on 
an  inter-Mennonite  level  (such  as  an  [Old]  Mennonite  discussion 
of  dress  standards),  on  a  pan-Mennonite  level  (such  as  a  discus- 
sion within  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  constituency  on  the 
relative  importance  of  various  kinds  of  service  work,  or  such  as 
a  Mennonite  World  Conference),  on  an  "evangelical"  level  (such 
as  a  nonresistant  witness  to  the  National  Association  of  Evangeli- 
cals), or  on  a  still  broader  scale  (Church  Peace  Mission,  Continu- 
ation Committee  of  the  Historic  Peace  Churches,  World  Council  of 
Churches) .    Of  course  the  content  of  what  may  fruitfully  be  dis- 
cussed will  vary  on  the  different  levels  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  spiritual  agreement  between  the  participants  in  the  inter- 
change, but  on  every  level  the  obedient  church  has  a  witness  to 
her  sister  churches .    No  such  organization,  even  on  the  narrow- 
est purely  confessional  scale,  is  legitimate  if  it  usurps  the  func- 
tions of  the  church.    The  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  for  in- 
stance, overstepped  its  bounds  in  World  War  I  by  making  a  pro- 
nouncement in  favor  of  the  war  which  not  all  its  members  sup- 
ported, and  by  favoring  definitely  a  certain  (liberal)  theological 
position.    The  Mennonites  who  at  that  time  found  themselves 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  that  organization  were  justified .    Whether 
that  same  "  superchurch"  tendency  still  exists  in  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  is  still  being  debated;  but  it  is  largely  absent 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  where  our  evangelical  and  non- 
resistant  witness  is  needed,  would  be  welcomed,  and  would  find 
points  of  contact  in  the  new  interest  in  Bible  study  and  the  rethink- 
ing of  social  strategies .    If  we  were  to  judge  it  as  a  church,  we 
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should  of  course  not  join  the  World  Council;  but  it  is  not  a  church, 
only  a  servant  of  the  churches .    The  presence  within  it  of  theolog- 
ical liberals,  militarists,  and  pedobaptists  would  disqualify  the 
W.C.C.  as  a  church,  as  a  clearinghouse  for  fellowship,  and  to 
some  extent  as  an  agency  for  service  and  witness,  but  not  as  a 
forum  for  discussion . 

Thus  we  see  that  the  New  Testament's  "Congregationalism" 
as  here  understood  is  not  opposed  to  all  activity  above  the  con- 
gregational level;  it  rather  assists  such  activity  by  showing  its 
clear  legitimacy  without  hardening  it  into  a  specific  pattern  of 
polity .    There  can  and  should  be  intercongregational  collaboration 
on  all  levels  and  with  varying  purposes,  all  of  them  serving  to 
keep  us  from  identifying  our  organization  with  the  church .    The 
form  and  size  of  such  agencies  and  interrelations  are  matters  of 
purely  pragmatic  interest,  to  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  de- 
fined goals  and  the  degree  of  agreement  which  is  necessary  in 
order  for  those  goals  to  be  sought  in  common.    For  pragmatic 
reasons,  one  will  avoid  both  excessive  size,  which  can  lead  to 
loss  of  the  personal  touch,  bureaucratization,  lack  of  contact 
with  congregations  and  of  feeling  for  local  problems,  bureauc- 
ratization and  inattentiveness  to  new  leading;  and  excessive 
smallness,  which  brings  with  it  duplication  of  functions,  organi- 
zational overhead,  narrowness  of  horizon,  and  limited  resources . 
Those  forms  which  tend  to  preserve  congregational  individuality 
--conference,  synod- -will  in  general  be  preferred  to  those  which 
lead  to  thinking  of  the  church  as  an  organization- -episcopacy, 
adventism,  Salvation  Army.    For  similar  reasons  one  will  prefer 
a  loosely  bound  series  of  agencies  with  prelimited  assignments  to 
one  tight  organization  dealing  with  all  of  the  several  concerns 
listed  above . 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  not  been  to  provide  final  an- 
swers, but  to  ask  primary  questions,  in  light  of  the  conviction 
that  Scripture  cannot  be  irrelevant  for  the  details  of  twentieth- 
century  church  life,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those 
who  would  consider  the  modern  church  authorized  to  invent 
new  answers  to  new  questions .  If  present  developments  in  the 
Mennonite  churches  are  not  clearly  guided  by  the  Biblical 
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orientation  toward  new  problems,  they  might  be  seen  later  to  be 
what  one  student  of  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  history  has  called 
"new  insights  which  really  involved  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  " 
and  the  result  can  only  be  the  ultimate  degeneration  of  the  dis- 
ciplined fellowship  into  the  denomination .    Yet  on  the  other  hand 
if  the  present  time  of  searching  and  testing  can  lead  to  a  redis- 
covery of  what  Biblicism  truly  does  and  does  not  mean,  and  a  new 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  fellowship,  discipleship,  and  dis- 
cipline, the  Mennonite  brotherhood  has  before  it  the  open  door  to 
a  ministry,  in  its  own  right  and  in  witness  to  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  of  imponderable  significance,  in  a  historical  situation 
more  open  to  that  ministry  than  ever  before  in  modern  times . 


Footnotes: 

1  "The  genius  of  Mennonitism  has  been  to  reject  completely 
the  traditional  distinction  between  those  New  Testament  command- 
ments on  the  one  hand  which  are  binding  both  in  form  and  spirit 
upon  Christians  for  all  time,  and  those  on  the  other  hand  which 
are  to  be  observed  only  in  spirit  . . .  and  to  stress  the  parity  of 
all  New  Testament  commands" (J.  C.  Wenger,  Glimpses  . . ., 

p.  149;  cf .  Paul  Erb,  "What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Mennonite,  "  p.  24). 

2  "If  anyone  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  can  show  us  from  the 
Scriptures  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Almighty  God,  the 
eternal  wisdom  and  truth,  whom  alone  we  acknowledge  as  the 
lawgiver  and  teacher  of  the  New  Testament,  has  commanded  one 
word  to  that  effect,  or  that  His  holy  apostles  have  taught  or  prac- 
ticed the  like,  then  there  is  no  need  of  an  attempt  to  compel  us 
by  tyranny  or  torture .    Only  show  us  God's  Word  and  our  matter 
is  settled.    For  we  seek  nothing  else  ..."  (Menno  Simons  in 
Mennonites  in  Europe,  pp.  355-56). 

3  This  distinction  is  especially  brought  out  by  O.  Cullmann 
in  his  Tradition. 
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APPENDIX 

Close  Communion- -  On  what  lines? 

After  the  main  body  of  the  present  paper  had  been  completed, 
there  appeared  in  the  Gospel  Herald  for  Jan.  11,  1955,  an  article 
entitled  "Communion- -Close  or  Open?"  by  H.  S.  Bender.    It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  writers  of  the  present  paper  are  in  full 
agreement  with  the  basic  starting  point  of  that  article:    the  con- 
tention that  communion  is  the  celebration  of  the  unity,  not  only 
in  worship  or  commemoration,  but  also  in  discipleship,  of  the 
Christian  fellowship,  so  that  it  is  unfitting  for  individuals  whose 
commitment  to  consistent  discipleship  is  not  explicit  in  word  and 
life.    It  seems  however  that  some  of  the  arguments  by  which 
Brother  Bender  proceeds  from  this  starting  point  to  conclusions 
as  to  application  of  this  principle  within  divided  Christendom  do 
not  attempt  to  apply  to  the  denominational  problem  the  attitude 
toward  the  church  which  we  have  seen  in  this  paper  to  be  that 
of  the  New  Testament .    The  question  we  should  like  to  ask  is 
thus  not:  "Communion- -Close  or  Open?"  but  "Close  Communion 
--How?" 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  seen  that  the  basic  authority 
for  discipline  and  also  for  communion,  and  the  basic  unit  within 
which  communion  expresses  itself,  is  the  local  congregation. 
Both  at  Corinth  and  at  Antioch  Paul  refused  to  tolerate  the  ex- 
clusion from  fellowship  of  any  Christians,  whether  on  the  basis 
of  legalism  or  of  personal  loyalties  to  a  leader .    Thus  the  local 
congregation  does  not  mean  a  gathering  of  people  who  exclude 
others  and  unite  on  the  basis  of  some  common  sentiment,  but 
rather  the  total  number  of  Christians  in  one  place .    "Denomina- 
tion" means  "naming";  thus  the  four  groups  in  Corinth  (I  Cor.  1) 
"  who  named  themselves  according  to  their  favored  teachers  were 
the  first  Christian  denominations;  and  Paul  does  not  give  us  the 
impression  that  they  are  desirable.    Only  as  the  unity  of  all  true 
Christians  in  the  locality  can  the  congregation  be  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative and  "visualization"  of  the  Church. 
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Near  the  beginning  of  his  article  Brother  Bender  mentions  the 
congregation  as  a  possible  level  of  discussion,  but  in  the  rest  of 
the  article  his  thinking  consistently  follows  denominational  lines. 
Strictly  speaking,  in  terms  of  the  question  posed  in  the  article's 
title,  this  is  no  handicap,  since  the  whether  of  close  communion 
could  be  discussed  without  asking  on  what  level  the  judgments  as 
to  eligibility  are  to  be  made;  in  reality  however  the  article  dis- 
cusses not  only  the  whether  of  close  communion  but  also  the  how, 
and  since  the  general  tendency  is  to  favor  the  denomination  as 
the  rule  for  such  decision  we  may  rightly  ask  whether  such  a 
decision  is  Biblically  justified .    The  really  serious  questioning 
of  current  Mennonite  practice  of  close  communion  does  not  come 
from  those  who  would  like  non-  Christians  or  unfaithful  Christians 
to  be  able  to  commune- -thus  the  whether  of  close  communion  is 
not  in  question- -but  from  those  who  doubt  that  denominational 
adhesion  is  a  valid  basis  for  admission  or  exclusion . 

Brother  Bender  recognizes  to  some  extent  the  weight  of  this 
criticism ,  in  mentioning  with  approbation  the  practice  of  inviting 
to  the  communion  table  nonm embers  of  "like  faith  and  practice." 
This  is  a  crucial  point  in  the  discussion,  for  the  judgment  as  to 
what  constitutes  "like  faith  and  practice"  must  be  made  some- 
where.   In  practice  it  often  means  that  the  individual  visitor  makes 
his  own  decision  as  to  whether  he  wishes  to  commune;  this  means 
a  sacrifice  of  the  whole  purpose  of  close  communion,  and  can 
hardly  be  what  is  meant.    Another  possible  interpretation  is  that 
the  decision  remains  on  a  denominational  level:    the  invitation 
would  then  apply  to  "anyone  whose  denomination  agrees  substan- 
tially with  ours . "   This  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  was 
raised  in  the  first  place .    The  third  solution  would  be  to  make  the 
choice  congregational,  requesting  each  visitor  who  desires  to 
take  communion  to  introduce  himself  to  the  elders  before  the 
service  and  make  clear  the  nature  of  his  personal  commitment  to 
discipleship .    This  practice,  which  is  not  a  novelty  in  churches 
of  Anabaptist  extraction,  would  appear  to  the  present  writers  to 
be  the  solution  nearest  the  Biblical  example;  it  however  is  not 
what  is  generally  understood  in  Mennonite  circles  as  close  com- 
munion . 
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Doctrinally  the  most  disquieting  thing  in  the  article  is  the 
complacency  with  which  the  denominational  situation  is  accepted; 
it  is  even  argued  that  out  of  "courtesy"  other  Christians  should 
not  attempt  to  force  their  fellowship  on  Mennonites .    Such  a 
"courtesy"  which  consists  in  not  seeking  fellowship  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  from  the  New  Testament .    The  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  and  communion  of  saints 
has  here  been  abandoned  for  a  sociological  and  pragmatic  under- 
standing of  the  Church  as  an  association  of  people  with  similar 
interests .    This  makes  it  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  "our 
Church"  and  "their  Church"  in  such  a  way  as  to  forget  that  for 
the  New  Testament  the  Church  is  neither  ours  nor  theirs  but 
Christ's .    Granted,  Christianity  is  divided;  we  must  accept  that 
dividedness  as  a  fact;  but  our  starting  point  in  thinking  about  the 
Church  dare  never  be  our  acceptance  of  that  fact  as  normal  or 
desirable .    Our  starting  point  to  speak  of  the  Church  must  be  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Church;  from  that  vantage  point  we  see 
that  the  existence  of  the  denomination  is  subject  to  serious  criti- 
cism and  in  no  way  normal .    Such  a  complacency  as  to  the  de- 
nominational situation  is  really  consistent  only  for  a  denomination 
which  believes  that  outside  its  own  organization  there  are  no  real 
Christians- -as  is  believed  by  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  the 
Roman  Catholics .    Such  an  attitude  is  sectarian  in  the  bad  sense  of 
the  word .    Once  however  we  admit  there  can  be  Christians  out- 
side our  denomination,  we  must  find  expression  for  our  unity  in 
Christ,  as  well  as  means  of  discussion  on  those  points  where  we 
are  not  united.    Such  attempts  at  discussion  and  fellowship  in  no 
way  endanger  the  high  view  of  discipleship  which  the  congregation 
maintains  for  those  who  are  the  objects  of  its  pastoral  responsi- 
bility. 

Because  the  denominational  situation  makes  it  possible  for 
sincere  Christians  to  disagree  among  themselves  as  to  the  ideal 
Christian  life,  we  must  remember  that  the  only  Scriptural  ground 
for  exclusion  of  a  Christian  is  his  persistent  refusal  to  repent . 
There  is  no  clear  reason  for  exclusion  based  on  disagreements 
where  the  other  person,  due  to  different  denominational  and 
spiritual  history,  is,  in  sincerity,  and  in  fellowship  with  Christ, 
of  another  opinion.    Thus  the  hypothetical  example  of  a  person, 
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disciplined  for  having  accepted  military  service,  who  would  re- 
quest communion  on  the  basis  of  his  good  standing  in  another 
denomination,  is  not  to  the  point,  as  he  is  not  a  person  whose 
dissident  position  is  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  question  or 
sincere  belief  in  another  answer  to  it.    The  basic  question  for  the 
application  of  close  communion  is  that  of  the  visiting  Christian 
who  desires  communion  and  is  in  good  standing  with  his  own  con- 
gregation, while  he  is  not  fully  in  accord  with  the  communing 
congregation's  position  on  matters  of  form  or  ethics .    The  sec- 
tarian answer  would  be  to  exclude  him .    The  New  Testament 
answer  would  be  to  consider  him  as  a  brother  who  is  not  full 
grown  in  his  faith  (and  by  the  way,  who  of  us  can  say  that  he  is 
full  grown  in  faith?   Yet  God  accepts  us  and  so  do  our  brethren), 
and  who  needs  both  our  fellowship  and  our  exhortation .    Natu- 
rally, if  such  a  visitor  were  to  prolong  his  stay,  his  status  would 
tend  to  become  that  of  a  member  of  the  local  congregation;  to- 
ward that  end  there  would  have  to  be  a  process  of  education  and 
edification  which  would  normally  lead  either  to  his  coming  to 
substantial  agreement  or  to  his  no  longer  desiring  continuing 
communion . 

We  have  already  indicated,  in  the  main  body  of  the  paper,  the 
several  justifications  of  the  denomination.    One  was  its  service 
in  maintaining  the  unity  of  several  congregations  with  discipline 
so  similar  that  full  fellowship  of  any  member  of  one  congregation 
in  any  other  congregation  is  possible  without  question.    This 
justification  of  a  discipline  on  denominational  lines  may  however 
not  serve  to  exclude  anyone  from  one  congregation  who  has  not 
been  excluded  by  one  of  the  others;  thus  the  close  communion 
even  in  such  a  context  does  not  follow  denominational  lines;  some- 
one not  a  member  of  an  affiliated  congregation  may  be  admitted  to 
communion,  but  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  which  must  go  into 
more  detail  in  order  to  ascertain  his  readiness  .    Further,  the 
base  of  agreement  within  the  denomination  or  congregation  must 
always  be  open  to  deepening  and  revision .    We  should  be  aware  of 
the  inconsistency  involved  when  our  discipline  demands  a  very 
precisely  defined  application  of  Matt.  5:43  and  I  Cor.  11:10,  at  the 
same  time  that  Matt.  6: 19  and  Eph.  4:31  hardly  ever  are  clearly  a 
basis  for  disciplinary  measures . 
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In  sum;  the  traditional  Mennonite  position  is  fundamentally 
right  in  its  insistence  that  there  must  be  a  serious  relation  be- 
tween discipline  and  discipleship  in  the  local  congregation,  and 
that  this  seriousness  should  rightly  be  expressed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  communion.    It  is  inadequate  only  in  that,  due  to  a 
failure  to  see  the  denominational  problem  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  Church,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
the  application  of  close  communion  to  follow  denominational 
rather  than  congregational  lines . 
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"Now  the  company  of  those  who  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  soul,  and  no  one  said  that  any  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sessed was  his  own"  (Acts  4:32,  RSV). 

What  life  have  you  if  you  have  not  life  together? 

--T.  S.  Eliot  (Choruses 
from  "The  Rock") 

God  is  my  witness,  that  I  desire  to  belong  to  only  one 
,  namely  the  community  of  saints,  wherever  it  may  be 
d. 


sect,  na 
found 


--Hans  Denk, 

(Letter  to  Oecolampadius, 

1527) 


The  goal  of  His  purpose  is  not  a  collection  of  individual 
spirits  abstracted  one  by  one  from  the  ir  involvement  in  the 
world  of  matter  and  in  the  human  community  and  set  in  a  new 
and  purely  spiritual  relation  to  Himself ....  The  redemption 
with  which  He  is  concerned  is  both  social  and  cosmic,  and 
therefore  the  way  of  its  working  involves  at  every  point  the  re- 
creation of  true  human  relationships  and  of  true  relationship 
between  man  and  the  rest  of  the  created  order . 

--Lesslie  Newbigin 
(The  Household  of 
Faith,  Friendship  Press, 
1954,  p.  107). 


Preface 

It  is  well  known  that  Christian  movements  tend  to  run  in 
cycles .    They  begin  as  creative  fellowships  but  eventually  de- 
velop into  social  institutions,  conservative  rather  than  pro- 
phetic in  nature .    Where  no  genuine  revitalization  occurs,  de- 
velopment does  not  halt  at  this  point,  however,  but  is  likely  to 
result  in  secularization. 

Ernst  Troeltsch,  the  great  liberal  pioneer  in  the  sociolo- 
gy of  Christianity,  held  that  an  individualistic  mysticism  tem- 
pered by  humanism  represented  the  type  of  religious  expres- 
sion most  congenial  to  man  in  the  modern  scientific  and  tech- 
nological society .    As  a  description  of  much  of  contemporary 
Protestantism  Troeltsch's  view  is  undoubtedly  valid- -the  im- 
personal, non-binding,  aesthetically  stimulating  worship 
service  found  in  many  churches  in  Europe  and  America  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  striving  individual  in  the  competitive 
and/or  mass  society. 

But  Troeltsch  did  not  live  to  complete  the  chapter  filled 
in  by  recent  decades .    For  these  decades,  filled  with  neuro- 
ses and  social  disorganization,  have  made  clear  in  practice 
what  the  New  Testament  has  told  us  all  along- -such  individu- 
alism is  not  truly  the  church  which  is  the  body  of  Christ.    The 
distressing  thing,  however,  is  to  note  that  within  existing 
"churches"  modern  man  all  too  seldom  finds  the  alternative 
to  such  individualism .    All  too  often  the  "churches"  can  only 
offer  him  instead  an  ecclesiastical  structure- -an  institution 
to  obey  or  to  rely  upon.    In  either  event,  the  modern  inquirer 
does  not  truly  encounter  the  church .    And  so  modern  man 
languishes  between  the  alternatives  of  structure  and  individ- 
ualism .    The  former  may  indeed  embrace  the  true  theology  of 
atonement .    The  latter  appeals  by  its  apparent  freedom .    But 
neither  fulfills  the  deep  human  need  for  redemption  in  commu- 
nity. 

Two  articles  in  this  issue  of  Concern  are  devoted  to  this 
question.    In  the  first,  John  W.  Miller  and  C.  Norman  Kraus 


discuss  "intimations"  of  the  other  way  here  suggested.    In  the 
second,  Hans  Wiehler  examines  the  place  of  preaching  in  the 
life  of  the  church .    Other  items  include  reports  from  a  Con- 
cern retreat  held  in  late  August,   1955,  and  an  excerpt  from 
the  new  Quaker  quarterly,  The  Call. 

The  response  to  Concern  so  far  has  been  gratifying.    How- 
ever, little  of  the  discussion  arising  about  it  has  taken  written 
form .    It  is  our  purpose  to  make  this  pamphlet  truly  a  forum, 
particularly  where  differences  in  view  are  involved.    To  this 
end  we  solicit  your  participation .    Such  contributions  will  be 
included  in  future  issues . 

--P.  P. 


INTIMATIONS  OF  ANOTHER  WAY 
-A  Progress  Report- 
By  C .  Norman  Kraus  and  John  W .  Miller 

In  the  opening  article  of  the  first  issue  of  Concern  Paul 
Peachey  wrote  that  "the  crisis  of  the  West  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
dilution  of  Christianity  itself  rather  than  in  the  secularization 
of  culture  in  general."   This  was  said  after  an  account  was 
made  of  the  failure  of  two  world -views  which  have  shaped  our 
Western  culture,  the  medieval  corpus  christianum  and  modern 
humanism .    After  setting  forth  the  logic  of  sectarian  ethics  in 
the  second  article  of  that  same  issue  of  Concern  John  Howard 
Yoder  concluded  in  a  similar  vein .    "This  sectarian  view,  "  he 
wrote,  "corresponds  closely  with  the  New  Testament  teaching, 
and  regains  relevance  in  every  period  where  a  rediscovery  of 
committed  discipleship  leads  to  persecution.    It,  however,  ap- 
pears that  religious  groups  dedicated  to  this  ideal  have  uni- 
formly deformed  or  abandoned  it  with  the  passage  of  time, 
being  apparently  unprepared  for  toleration  and  for  transmitting 
their  vision  to  their  children .    This  historical  incapacity  of  the 
sectarian  approach  to  maintain  its  immediacy  calls  for  further 
study."    The  conclusions  of  both  of  these  discussions  seemed 
to  call  for  a  renewed  effort  to  understand  the  Biblical  church . 
This  effort  was  undertaken  in  the  second  issue  of  Concern. 
While  much  more  must  be  done  and  is  being  done  by  qualified 
scholars  toward  the  rediscovery  of  the  Biblical  moorings  that 
should  tie  down  our  thinking  concerning  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  church,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  something 
other  than  a  lack  of  scholarship  is  keeping  us  from  a  full  reali- 
zation of  the  reality  of  Christ's  church  in  our  time.    The  ques- 
tion inevitably  arises  then  as  to  where  the  difficulty  lies  and 
how  it  is  to  be  overcome .    In  short:    Where  to  from  here? 

As  we  face  this  question  a  welter  of  emotions  contend 
within.    Always  there  is  an  ugly  temptation  to  Pharisaism 
lurking  behind  any  effort  to  grapple  with  the  specific  steps  of 
renewal.    Seldom  are  we  able  to  keep  ourselves  from  the  pre- 


tension  of  saying  more  than  we  know.    Equally  dangerous,  how- 
ever, is  the  temptation  to  fear  which  keeps  us  from  communi- 
cating with  the  utmost  sincerity.    How  often  out  of  anxiety  we 
contend  for  something  less  than  the  highest  to  which  we  have 
committed  ourselves!    Caught  between  the  temptation  to  Phari- 
saism and  the  temptation  to  fearful  modesty  the  easiest  way 
out  would  seem  to  be  silence . 

That  we  have  not  taken  this  way  is  due  in  part  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  signs  across  Christendom  which  indicate 
that  what  we  have  felt  and  seen  is  no  isolated  phenomenon .    In 
the  light  of  reports  coming  in  from  every  tradition  of  the 
world-wide  church  we  have  boldness  to  believe  that  the  "inti- 
mations of  another  way"  that  have  come  to  us  in  past  months 
are  not  simply  some  private  idiosyncracies .    In  any  case  we 
know  assuredly  that  pessimistic  acquiescence  to  "things  as 
they  are"  cannot  be  the  will  of  Christ  for  us  today. 

This  paper  then  is  simply  to  record  certain  "intimations 
of  another  way"  that  have  come  to  us  as  we  have  sought  for  a 
fuller  realization  of  Christ* s  intention  for  His  church  in  our 
time .    What  is  presented  here  is  not  given  as  a  final  answer 
but  as  a  progress  report.    Certainly  it  is  not  as  though  a  map 
with  clear  routings  to  the  promised  land  has  been  given  into 
the  hands  of  anyone .    If  we  now  seek  to  spell  out  in  some  de- 
tail what  the  way  is  that  we  sense  we  should  go,  it  is  not  as 
though  all  is  clarity.    It  seems  to  be  the  technique  of  God  that 
He  leads  by  steps  so  that  all  along  the  way  we  should  depend 
solely  and  completely  upon  Him . 

I 

The  contemporary  situation  in  the  church  out  of  which 
these  "intimations"  have  been  born  may  be  described  in  vari- 
ous ways .    If  not  the  most  comprehensive  failing  that  can  be 
pointed  to,  certainly  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  individual- 
istic character  of  much  modern  Christianity.    It  takes  no  un- 
usual perception  to  see  that  the  typical  American  congregation 
is  made  up  of  religious  individualists  who  may  or  may  not  be 


enthusiastic  about  their  Lord  and  their  salvation,  but  who  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  enthusiasm  for  community.    It  is  this 
loose  kind  of  laissez  faire  Christianity  which  prompted  Frank- 
lin Littell  to  declare  that  the  typical  country  club  Methodist 
Church  is  as  "state -church"  in  character  as  the  state  churches 
of  Europe  ever  were .    One  joins  these  churches  by  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  which  may  exalt  Jesus  Christ  as  risen  Lord  and 
Son  of  God  and  yet  somehow  does  not  with  equal  seriousness 
bring  the  brother  into  the  circle  of  attention .    Not  that  the 
brother  is  forgotten .    He  is  there  on  Sunday  morning  at  wor- 
ship time  listening  to  the  preached  Word.    He  is  there  at  the 
midweek  social  eating  and  talking  about  all  that  the  newspapers 
say  about  this  and  that .    And  he  is  there  again  perhaps  at  some 
other  occasion  when  the  church  goes  bowling  or  visiting  or 
fund  raising  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  things  that  churches  do 
today.    But  he  is  seldom  there  as  the  brother  in  Christ,  whom  R 
to  know  rightly  is  indeed  to  know  Christ  Himself,  and  whom 
not  to  know  at  the  deepest  levels  of  spiritual  sharing  and  con-  ' 
cern  is  to  miss  Christ  Himself. 

We  believe  that  it  is  precisely  here  that  an  "about-face" 
must  take  place,  and  suggest  that  the  theological  grounds  for 
such  a  turning  are  nowhere  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in 
Matthew  18.    The  oft-quoted  sentence:    "For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them"  (18:20,  RSV)  transcends  much  of  our  commonplace 
thinking  about  the  church  in  terms  of  membership  rolls,  or- 
ganization, and  building.    Here  as  constitutive  for  His  church 
stands  in  all  simplicity  a  double  reality  which  at  bottom  is 
one:    The  gathering  with  the  brother  in  the  name  of  Christ .    In 
a  recent  study  of  "The  Church  in  the  Bible"  Erland  Waltner 
calls  this  "the  clearest  and  simplest  formula  for  the  church  in 
the  Bible."    Summarizing  its  significance  in  his  own  words 
Waltner  writes:    "The  church  is  where  Christ  is  in  the  midst 
of  His  gathered  people . "   The  gathering  in  the  name  of  Christ-  - 
these  are  the  essential  elements  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Him- 
self concerning  His  church .    What  a  simple  yet  foundational 
place  is  given  here  to  the  relationship  with  the  brother! 


But  not  only  do  Christ's  words  here  point  to  the  fundamen- 
tal necessity  of  gathering  with  the  brother  as  a  condition  for 
experiencing  the  reality  of  His  presence  but  they  exalt  at  the 
same  time  the  potential  significance  of  every  such  gathering. 
Christ's  teachings  here  seem  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  as- 
sembly in  the  name  of  Christ,  whether  it  be  the  chance  assem- 
bly of  two  or  three  traveling  companions  or  the  periodic  gath- 
ering of  geographically  related  neighbors,  that  is  not  at  the 
same  time  filled  with  all  the  possibilities  of  the  "church."   Not 
necessarily  where  the  membership  rolls  are  kept,  not  neces- 
sarily where  the  preacher  stands  Sunday  by  Sunday  to  present 
his  twenty-  or  forty- minute  discourse,  at  least  not  only  here 
is  the  church,  but  wherever  Christ  is  reigning  in  the  midst  of 
His  gathered  people .    It  is  worth  noting  that  a  similar  compre- 
hension was  already  wrought  out  in  the  Old  Testament,  partic- 
ularly in  the  prophetic  ministry  of  that  unknown  prophet  whom 
we  term  Malachi .    Over  against  the  efforts  of  his  day  to  locate 
the  people  of  God  in  terms  of  human  membership  rolls,  he  as- 
serts the  importance  of  that  membership  roll  which  God  alone 
knows,  and  over  against  the  efforts  of  the  priests  to  gather  all 
of  the  people  in  one  place  about  the  Jerusalem  cult,  he  gives 
testimony  to  the  crucial  significance  of  each  man  talking  to  his 
neighbor .    3: 16 . 

The  utter  seriousness  with  which  Christ  looked  upon  this 
gathering  with  the  brother  in  His  name  finds  perhaps  its  most 
powerful  expression  in  the  authority  which  He  relegates  to  ev- 
ery such  assembly  for  "binding"  and  "loosing."   Matt.  18:18. 
Implied  in  these  words  is  the  spiritual  power  to  accept  and  to 
reject,  to  forgive  and  to  discipline.    This  so-called  authority 
of  the  "keys"  which  Jesus  gave  to  Peter  according  to  Matthew 
16:19  and  to  the  apostles  according  to  John  20:23  is  here  given 
to  the  church,  that  is,  to  every  gathering  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
even  if  that  gathering  includes  no  more  than  two  or  three.    Ac- 
cordingly the  responsibility  for  discipline  is  given  into  the 
hands  of  every  Christian  disciple  and  the  ultimate  authority  for 
discipline  is  posited  in  the  assembled  praying  fellowship  of  be- 
lievers, in  whose  midst  Christ  is  truly  present.    That  such 
was  the  practice  of  the  early  church  is  indicated  by  a  number 
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of  Scriptures,  which  suggest  the  responsibility  of  the  church 
for  the  individual  (I  Thess.  5:11,  15;  I  Cor.  5:2)  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  for  every  brother.    Gal.  6:1  f .; 
I  John  5:16.    Indeed,  it  would  seem  from  Matthew  18  and  these 
other  Scriptures  that  the  highest  expression  of  the  church's 
life  in  this  world  lies  precisely  in  this  exercise  of  brotherly 
concern  and  care  for  each  other . 

The  implications  of  all  this  for  the  problem  of  individual- 
ism which  we  posed  above  are  not  far  to  seek.    Jesus  of  course 
nowhere  gives  us  a  detailed  answer  to  the  question  which  seem- 
ingly troubles  many  in  our  time  as  to  what  form  life  in  the 
church  must  take .    He  simply  insists  on  one  thing:    That  for 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom  two  or  three  must  gather  together  in 
His  name.    This  is  the  minimum,  that  brethren  come  together 
in  real  mutuality  and  in  the  consciousness  of  His  presence. 
In  fact  it  is  this  truth  which  Christ  seemingly  underscores 
with  His  teaching  about  the  agreement  necessary  for  effective 
prayer  which  we  find  in  this  same  context.    Matt.  18:19.    This 
word  "agree"  implies  an  intimacy  of  exchange  and  fellowship 
about  some  particular  "affair"  (Gr.  Pragma)  connected  with 
the  kingdom  of  God  which  has  resulted  in  a  unity  of  mind  and 
conviction.    Implied  is  a  "relatedness"  of  brother  to  brother 
in  the  face  of  a  common  problem .    Implied  as  well  is  a  proc- 
ess of  "talking  it  up"  (to  use  Littell's  expression)  out  of  which 
emerges  a  common  sense  of  Christ's  will  and  a  common  ex- 
posure of  that  sense  of  will  before  the  face  of  God  in  prayer . 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  all  through  this  passage 
Christ  uses  as  the  basis  of  His  teaching  the  numbers  two  and 
three .    As  He  spoke  He  had  before  Him  undoubtedly  the  twelve 
with  perhaps  several  other  faithful  followers  also  listening. 
In  other  words  the  actual  congregation  which  He  gathered 
about  Himself  during  His  earthly  ministry  was,  when  com- 
pared to  the  typical  gatherings  of  the  church  today,  relatively 
small  and  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  numbers  two  and 
three  which  He  uses  as  a  basis  of  His  teaching.    We  must 
therefore  seriously  face  up  to  the  possibility  that  the  "small - 
ness"  of  the  primary  gathering  about  Christ  is  really  demand- 
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ed  by  the  prerequisite  "agreement . "   The  gathering  about 
Christ  must  take  place,  if  it  is  to  take  place  in  any  real  sense, 
in  agreement  with  the  brother .    The  confrontation  with  Christ 
must  have,  in  other  words,  as  its  counterpart  a  confrontation 
with  the  brother .    In  fact,  there  is,  as  the  last  judgment  scene 
in  Matthew  25  indicates,  a  sense  in  which  an  authentic  self- 
giving  encounter  with  the  brother  is  simultaneously  an  encoun- 
ter with  Christ,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two . 
If  this  is  true  the  unrelated,  individualistic  church  member  in 
a  typical  American  Protestant  congregation  can  hardly  be 
thought  of  as  "gathering"  about  Christ  in  a  typical  "church" 
service .    What  he  may  offer  up  there  in  the  moments  of  wor- 
ship may  be  noble  and  right,  but  failing  to  come  in  "agreement" 
with  his  brother  means  that  he  fails  also  at  the  fundamental 
point,  the  point  of  authority  and  power  for  the  work  of  the  King- 
dom .    While  no  artificial  limitations  can  be  imposed  on  the 
"size"  of  a  congregational  gathering,  we  must  at  least  be  sen- 
sitive to  those  conditions  where  the  mechanics  for  reaching 
agreement  on  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  no  longer  function, 
and  a  pious,  shoulder- shrugging  individualism  takes  over.    The 
gathering  about  Christ  that  can  no  longer  offer  up  to  Christ 
oneness  of  mind  has  lost  its  salt . 

By  way  of  underscoring  what  has  been  said  up  to  this  point 
we  should  note  again  how  strongly  all  this  was  felt  already  in 
the  church  of  the  Old  Testament .    Even  the  earliest  writing 
prophet,  Amos,  saw  clearly  that  the  "congregational"  gather- 
ings at  the  gate,  ceased  to  meet  the  approval  of  God  at  that 
point  where  the  unity  was  broken  and  the  free  speech  of  all  in 
the  assembly  endangered .    "They  hate  him  who  reproves  in  the 
gate  ..."  (5:10,  RSV)  he  cried  out  against  those  who  by  the 
power  of  money  and  land  sought  to  take  the  administration  of 
righteous  judgment  out  of  the  hands  of  the  "two  and  three,  " 
that  is  the  congregation  as  a  whole,  and  deal  it  out  autocrati- 
cally.   Likewise  Amos  is  bitter  against  those  "prudent"  who 
keep  silent  in  such  a  time.    5:13.    The  discrepancies  between 
rich  and  poor  within  the  community  of  Israel  were  viewed  by 
the  prophets  not  so  much  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  righteous  judgment  in  the  "gate . "   It  is 
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the  threat  to  the  equalitarian  status  of  all  citizens  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  righteousness  at  the  gate  (5:15),  a  threat  which  brings 
silence  and  nonparticipation  to  the  poor,  that  is  the  disturbing 
factor.    When  the  body  of  GodTs  people  is  rent  to  that  extent 
that  a  free  and  spontaneous  process  of  "talking  it  up"  in  the 
congregational  gatherings  can  no  longer  take  place,  there  the 
prophet  knows  Israel  has  ceased  to  be  the  people  of  the  living 
God. 

II 

But  again:    Where  to  from  here?   It  is  certainly  clear  from 
the  above  that  the  next  steps  lie  neither  in  the  area  of  technical 
reorganization  nor  any  other  easily  controlled  procedures . 
Christ  rules  His  church  through  His  Spirit  and  at  bottom  all 
renewal  in  the  church  must  therefore  take  place  in  the  realm 
of  the  Spirit. 

If,  however,  we  dare  point  at  this  moment  to  a  direction 
in  which  we  believe  the  Spirit  is  leading  us,  it  is  to  what  might 
be  called  "the  passion  for  community."   It  is  the  loss  of  the 
capacity  for  stirring  up  "one  another  to  love  and  good  works" 
(Heb.  10:24)  which  has  been  pointed  to  in  the  previous  pages  of 
this  article,  and  it  is  the  restoration  of  that  community  of  joy- 
ous sharing,  which  finds  its  unique  Biblical  portrayal  in  Acts 
2:42  ff.,  that  we  seek.    The  Spirit  works  "togetherness."    The 
Spirit  creates  koinonia,  a  quality  of  togetherness  that  is  un- 
doubtedly far  more  real  than  most  contemporary  Christians 
can  even  imagine,  for  it  is  the  togetherness  of  the  habhura 
(Aramaic  for  koinonia),  which  in  New  Testament  times  un- 
doubtedly meant  a  fellowship  powerful  enough  to  include  within 
itself  a  kind  of  communism  of  goods .    Such  at  least  was  the 
habhura  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples.    John  13:29. 

The  primary  thing  then  is  that  the  Spirit  awaken  us  to  the 
sin  of  our  self-sufficient,  independent  ways,  and  stir  up  within 
us  the  love  for  community.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  local  congregation  be  fully  aware  of  its  essential  character 
as  a  corporate  reality,  the  body  of  Christ.    A  lack  of  this  aware- 
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ness  and  a  willingness  through  ignorance  to  be  merely  a  Sunday 
Evening  Club  or  a  socioreligious  community  organization  for 
the  promotion  of  better  living  is  the  surest  way  for  it  to  be- 
come something  less  than  it  was  intended  to  be .    Where  there 
is  complacency  about  this,  there  cannot  be  renewal.    On  the 
other  hand  where  the  looseness  of  our  fellowship  in  the  church 
is  perceived  to  be  sin,  there  the  Spirit  can  once  more  speak 
and  work.    A  genuine  awareness  of  need  is  the  first  step  in  an- 
swer to  the  question:    Where  to  from  here? 

As  we  think  more  concretely  of  measures  that  might  lead 
us  out  of  this  need  to  a  new  realization  of  Christ's  church  two 
ways  of  approach  seem  open,  if  indeed  they  can  be  thought  of  as 
two  ways .    In  the  first  place  there  are  existing  activities  in 
most  congregations  which  stand  in  need  of  renewal .    As  Wedel 
has  pointed  out,  for  example,  a  ladies'  aid  society  does  not 
automatically  become  a  "hotbed  of  Christian  charity"  by  meet- 
ing in  the  church  house .    This  of  course  could  be  said  of  all  the 
other  activities  including  the  missionary  band .    That  the  solu- 
tion does  not  lie  primarily  in  the  area  of  reorganization  and 
technique  most  would  agree.    But  that  it  likewise  does  not  lie  in 
the  direction  of  a  renewal  of  individualistic  piety  fostered  in  the 
mass  revival  has  not  been  so  clear .    We  have  far  too  often  tak- 
en it  for  granted  that  a  personal  experience  of  forgiveness  and 
a  commitment  to  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  church  are  all 
that  is  necessary  to  vital  Christianity.    What  is  really  lacking 
in  many  cases  is  not  individual  piety  but  an  awareness  of  the 
real  nature  and  purpose  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ  in 
which  each  member  is  an  organic  part  of  every  other  member . 
Sunday-school  classes,  midweek  prayer  groups,  and  various 
other  meetings  already  in  existence  afford  opportunities  for  a 
discussion  of  basic  issues . 

In  the  second  place  it  has  become  apparent  to  a  number  of 
us  that  another  step  toward  the  renewal  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken is  the  adoption  of  a  new  type  of  gathering.    Nelson  Kauff- 
man  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Gospel  Herald  points  in  the  direc- 
tion that  we  have  in  mind  when  he  writes:    "In  every  community 
we  need  Christian  men  who  have  a  holy  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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status  quo .    These  should  begin  to  gather  a  small  number  of 
persons  into  their  homes  for  discussion  of  the  way  of  the  cross 
in  various  human  relations,  of  the  meaning  of  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  and  of  the  Christian  answer  to  current  problems 
and  for  developing  plans  for  disciplined  action.    These  groups 
will  become  powerful,  pervasive,  and  dynamically  evangelistic 
as  they  are  disciplined.    They  will  carry  their  interest  into  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting  and  church  program .    They  will  enjoy 
being  misunderstood,  but  will  win  through  love,  humility,  and 
personal  sacrifice . " 

A  little  reflection  upon  this  statement  will  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  just  another  "meeting"  that  is  being  called  for 
here .    The  church  calendar  of  any  reasonably  active  Protestant 
congregation  in  America  is  already  full  and  bursting  at  the 
seams,  and  more  than  a  passing  interest  or  need  would  be  nec- 
essary to  justify  adding  another  activity  to  it.    What  is  being 
called  for  here  is  a  new  kind  of  fellowship.    The  need  for  this 
becomes  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  the  vast  majority  of 
"church"  meetings  are  of  the  preaching- lecture  type,  where 
the  koinonia  as  it  has  been  defined  above  can  not  fully  come  in- 
to its  own.    Such  meetings  have  their  place,  but  they  should  not 
assume  the  all-absorbing  position  that  they  have  assumed  in  the 
contemporary  church .    The  meeting  of  Christians  should  be  an 
expression  of  their  passion  for  fellowship  and  lend  itself  to  a 
deepening  of  brotherly  love  and  care  for  each  other.    The  em- 
phasis in  the  gathering  of  Christians  in  the  New  Testament  falls 
characteristically  upon  the  word  all .    "For  you  can  all  prophesy 
one  by  one,  so  that  all  may  learn  and  all  be  encouraged"  (I  Cor. 
14:31,  RSV).    The  typical  meeting  is  one  in  which  each  makes 
his  contribution  and  all  are  built  up .    "When  you  come  togeth- 
er, each  one  has  a  hymn,  a  lesson,  a  revelation,  a  tongue,  or 
an  interpretation.    Let  all  things  be  done  for  edification"  (I  Cor. 
14:26,  RSV).    It  is  the  disappearance  of  this  kind  of  gathering 
in  the  vast  majority  of  congregations  that  is  so  disturbing.    It 
is  the  rediscovery  of  this  quality  of  glad  fellowship  and  its  re- 
location in  the  center  of  our  church  life  that  we  count  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  toward  the  realization  of  the  full  pow- 
~~er  and  reality  of  the  church. 
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How  this  can  be  done  within  the  organizational  framework 
of  our  congregations  will  vary  from  place  to  place .    Often  with- 
in given  congregations  there  are  prayer  meetings,  where  the 
group  is  smaller  and  perhaps  also  more  aware  of  the  need, 
that  might  provide  the  nucleus  for  a  rebirth  of  such  a  fellow- 
ship.   Perhaps  also  a  Sunday-school  class  could  develop  in  this 
direction .    The  character  of  Sunday  morning  and  quite  often 
Sunday  evening  worship  has  become  by  and  large  so  fixed  and 
formalized  that  the  procedures  here  could  be  altered  only  with 
great  difficulty.    In  many  situations  the  original  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  more  vital  koinonia  will  have  to  take  place  as 
Nelson  Kauffman  suggests  independent  of  the  formalized  church 
calendar .    Those  who  feel  the  need  and  recognize  it  as  a  call 
of  the  Spirit  will  be  constrained  from  time  to  time  to  move  out 
as  they  have  opportunity  into  new,  and  in  part  independent  ex- 
pressions of  common  life.    This  may  take  the  form  of  simple, 
informal  meetings  in  each  other's  houses,  such  as  we  read 
about  in  the  Book  of  Acts.    It  is  undoubtedly  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  the  early  church  and  the  Anabaptist  church  were 
predominantly  house  churches  (For  the  practice  in  the  early 
church  see  Floyd  V.  Filson,   "The  Significance  of  the  Early 
House  Churches,  "  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  58,   1939) 
It  is  in  this  context  of  the  house  where  so  many  of  our  waking 
and  sleeping  hours  are  spent  that  the  fellowship  of  the  saints 
can  take  on  its  most  realistic  and  personal  character .    The 
emergence  of  such  fellow  sniping  Hausgemeinden  within  our 
larger  congregational  units  is  a  goal  toward  which  anyone  who 
senses  the  need  can  work. 

In  case  it  does  become  necessary  to  move  forward  inde- 
pendent of  the  formalized  church  calendar,  the  group  will  need 
to  be  ready  to  face  realistically  the  difficulties  and  pitfalls  of 
such  an  attempt .    Perhaps  the  first  practical  difficulty  will  be 
to  find  time  for  such  a  gathering .    If  the  experience  is  to  be  a 
vital  and  central  part  of  the  lives  of  those  participating,  the 
group  should  meet  regularly  and  at  least  biweekly .    It  is  not 
enough  for  the  group  to  plan  scattered  meetings  fitted  here  and 
there  into  an  already  overcrowded  schedule .    This  will  almost 
inevitably  mean  that  members  of  such  groups  will  have  to  re- 
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evaluate  their  other  activities  if  they  really  take  their  gathering 
seriously.    Further,  such  a  re- evaluation  will  of  necessity 
raise  the  basic  question  with  which  the  group  will  sooner  or 
later  have  to  wrestle:    What  is  the  relation  of  the  "house  gath- 
ering" to  the  larger  congregation?   Is  it  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
prayer  band?   A  pietistic  cell  group  for  mutual  exhortation  and 
stimulation?   Another  activity  group  with  its  special  project? 
A  study  group?   An  auxiliary  of  the  local  congregation  which 
will  find  its  block  on  the  diagram  of  the  local  organization  along 
with  various  Sunday-school  fellowship  gatherings  and  the  youth 
groups?   Should  it  be  placed  on  the  schedule  like  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers'  meeting  and  the  midweek  prayer  meetings? 

It  has  become  our  conviction  that  the  group  is  perhaps  all 
of  these  things  and  more.    It  might  well  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Norman  Pittenger.    "It  is  a  group  of  convinced  Chris- 
tian believers,  bound  together  by  a  dominant  loyalty  to  the 
Christian  church's  faith  and  its  divine  purpose,  and  so  con- 
scious of  this  loyalty  that  it  pervades  their  life  and  thought . 
Such  a  group  of  Christians  is  what  every  parish  or  congrega- 
tion is  meant  to  be:    it  is,  as  St.  Paul  would  have  said,  the 
church,  in  Corinth  or  Athens  or  Ephesus,  in  Alameda  or  Talla- 
hassee or  Barre .    There  is  nothing  esoteric  in  the  conception; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  way  of  saying  that  in  each  and  every  place 
where  there  is  a  body  of  Christians,  they  must  be  knit  into  a 
strong  self-conscious  group,  aware  of  their  function  in  the 
world,  ready  to  give  themselves  to  their  task  as  Christians, 
and  co-operating  in  every  respect  so  that  they  may  most  ade- 
quately accomplish  the  work  they  are  given  to  do"  (Norman    , 
Pittenger,  The  Historic  Faith  and  a  Changing  World,  New  York, 
Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1950,  pp.  135,   136).    It  needs  to  be  point- 
ed out  emphatically  that  such  groups  dare  not  be  exclusive  or 
in  any  way  tied  to  the  social  stratification .    They  dare  never 
think  of  themselves  as  autonomous  or  self- sustained  units. 
They  should  rather  nourish  the  life  of  the  congregation .    One 
might  almost  say  that  they  should  be  the  life  of  the  congrega- 
tion .    Certainly  it  will  be  their  fervent  prayer  that  the  Spirit 
will  bring  to  the  congregation  a  new  awareness  of  what  it  essen- 
tially is,  and  that  God  will  hasten  the  day  when  the  congregation 
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as  a  whole  will  find  its  life  anew  in  a  disciplined  fellowship 
where  brother  knows  brother  in  a  new  dimension  of  sharing 
and  participation  in  the  body  of  Christ . 

A  clear  realization  on  the  part  of  the  house  gathering  of 
this  relationship  and  responsibility  will  guard  the  group  from 
the  pitfall  of  becoming  an  end  in  itself  or  a  semiautonomous 
auxiliary  of  the  church  such  as  the  various  Christian  business 
men's  associations  which  have  often  actually  become  a  rival  of 
the  local  congregation  for  the  allegiance  of  its  members .    It 
will  keep  it  from  becoming  ingrown  and  introspective .    Since 
the  goal  of  the  group  is  nothing  less  than  the  renewal  of  the 
congregation,  it  will  be  ready  to  make  adaptations  to  the  local 
situation  in  which  it  finds  itself.    On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  automatically  solve  the  very  practical  problem  of  fitting 
the  life  of  the  group  into  the  church  calendar .    Nor  does  it  indi- 
cate a  clear  answer  to  the  question  how  such  a  gathering  can 
maintain  its  life  and  discipline  without  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  formalized  pattern  at  certain  points .    This  is  an  area  where 
much  charity  and  patience  will  be  necessary,  and  probably,  as 
Nelson  Kauffman  suggests,  the  group  will  have  to  be  willing  to 
be  misunderstood . 

The  leadership  in  such  a  development  should  be  of  the 
simplest  kind .    As  a  rule  the  father  of  the  home  in  which  the 
meeting  takes  place  should  lead  the  meeting  and  provide  what- 
ever is  needed  to  maintain  order  such  as  Paul  speaks  of  in 
I  Corinthians  14:26  ff .    The  spirit  of  the  gathering  should  be 
friendly  and  open,  so  that  no  one  will  be  afraid  and  therefore 
unable  to  offer  to  the  group  what  the  Spirit  has  given  him .    Of- 
ten the  problems  and  cares  of  the  day  will  naturally  become 
the  opening  topics  for  group  discussion  and  concern.    A  too 
sharp  distinction  between  what  we  know  as  "visiting"  and  the 
sharing  of  mutual  insight  and  admonition  is  a  likely  sign  that 
the  quality  of  the  gathering  is  not  yet  moving  on  the  proper 
level.    Where  Christians  gather  they  gather  in  Christ  and  all 
their  conversation  should  be  in  reality  a  sharing  in  the  Spirit . 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  pious  tone  must  enter  into  our  con- 
versations .    In  fact,  such  a  tone  may  point  to  a  superficial  im- 
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— position  of  our  religion  on  strange  materials .    Rather  what 
must  be  grasped  is  that  the  most  "secular"  affairs  of  our  lives 
and  perhaps  those  conversations  in  which  we  think  Christ  is 
least  involved  are  often  precisely  the  conversations  in  which 
He  is  most  concerned  and  most  actively  at  work. 

This  emphasis  upon  informality  and  naturalness  should  not 
be  construed  to  mean  that  no  pattern  should  be  developed,  but 
certainly  the  pattern  must  emerge  from  the  life  and  character 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  group  should  feel  free  to  experiment  in 
this  area.    Perhaps  the  meeting  ought  to  be  thought  of  as  a  mu- 
tual quest  or  search  for  the  unity  and  mind  of  the  Spirit .    Here 
in  this  gathering  the  members  should  become  in  "concrete  ac- 
tuality" what  they  are,  members  of  the  body  of  Christ .    Here 
their  common  life  should  become  a  reality.    Thus  the  pattern 
will  likely  include  informal  group  singing,  sharing  in  confes- 
sion and  discussion,  common  prayer  and  searching  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  mutual  discipline.    Although  some  thought  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  discussion  moving  toward  a  goal,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  primary  goal  is  not  a  verbal  solu- 
tion, but  an  actual  meeting  and  fellowshiping  of  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ .    Following  the  pattern  of  the  early  church, 
some  have  found  that  eating  a  simple  meal  together  has  mean- 
ing for  the  group .    And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  too 
far  distant  when  that  most  significant  and  central  symbol  of 
Christ's  presence  with  His  fellowshiping  disciples,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  house  gathering 
without  causing  offense  to  the  larger  congregation . 

If  we  begin  to  gather  once  again  in  this  spirit,  bringing 
the  whole  of  our  everyday  living  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ, 
the  ongoing  answer  to  the  question:    Where  to  from  here?  will 
persistently  and,  dare  we  suggest,  ruthlessly  emerge- -ruth- 
lessly because  it  will  very  soon  be  seen  that  areas  of  our  lives 
that  we  had  hitherto  considered  our  "own  business"  now  turn 
out  to  be  anything  but  private .    It  is  disturbing  to  think  what 
some  persons  are  hiding  behind  the  word  private  in  contempo- 
rary Christian  circles .    Is  it  my  "own  business"  if  I  spend 
twenty  thousand  dollars  on  a  house  that  is  not  really  needed, 
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when  my  brother  is  ground  under  by  debt?   Is  it  my  "own  busi- 
ness" if  I  weaken  under  the  pressures  of  advertisement  and 
materialistic  cravings  and  foolishly  sell  myself  deeper  and 
deeper  into  financial  obligation?   As  fellowship  deepens  in  the 
mutual  exchange  of  Spirit- given  gifts  it  will  be  seen  that  such 
matters  are  far  from  private  but  the  concern  of  all .    Certainly 
that  picture  of  almost  reckless  redistribution  of  goods  which 
appears  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Acts  should  rest  heavy  on  the 
conscience  of  Christendom,  and  point  us  to  a  more  realistic 
fellowship  not  only  in  the  so-called  spiritual  areas,  but  in  mat- 
ters of  economics  as  well . 

Where  such  fellowships  again  emerge  the  question  will 
soon  arise  as  to  the  obligations  for  evangelization.    It  is  a 
common  experience  that  where  something  is  found  it  must  be 
shared.    In  fact  such  a  realization  of  fellowship  is  the  only 
possible  climate  for  missionary  outreach.    The  kerygma  al- 
ways proceeds  from  a  messenger  who  goes  out  from  and  re- 
turns to  a  praying,  sharing  community.    The  Christ  to  which  he 
invites  men  is  no  disembodied  Spirit  but  the  living  head  of  the 
body  which  is  His  church.    "Souls"  are  therefore  not  won  for 
some  mystical  experience  with  a  Christ  who  is  known  only  in  a 
history  book,  but  they  are  added  to  (Acts  3:41)  a  body  of  fellow  - 
shiping  persons.    It  is  possibly  for  this  reason  that  the  mis- 
sionaries to  completely  unevangelized  lands  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  New  Testament  seldom  go  alone  but  usually  at  least  by 
twos .    Even  here  the  church  must  confront  the  world  not  in  the 
form  of  an  individual  but  of  a  fellowship . 

HI 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  realization  of  koinonia  on  the 
lines  suggested  above,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  not 
alone .    In  fact,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  the  most  encour- 
aging evidence  that  these  desires  are  not  simply  human  and 
carnal  is  to  be  found  in  the  widespread  and  historically  unre- 
lated developments  in  the  same  direction  across  the  whole  ecu- 
menical church .    We  have  noted  the  emergence  of  similar  con- 
victions within  Quaker  circles  and  now  finding  expression 
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among  other  places  in  the  periodical  The  Call.    George  Mac- 
Cleod's  Iona  Community  is  exercising  a  wide  felt  impact  not 
only  on  the  Scottish  Church  but  in  recent  years  increasingly 
here  in  the  States .    Perhaps  of  all  these  various  developments 
the  most  instructive  for  us  in  the  United  States  will  be  the  newly 
founded  Bruderhof  at  Woodcrest,  New  York.    The  passion  for 
community  about  which  we  have  been  speaking  finds  in  this  new 
Hutterite  development  a  powerful  illustration,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  it  is  accompanied  as  it  must  be  by  a  zeal  for  mission- 
ary ingathering.    That  a  sense  of  eschatology  and  a  strong  con- 
sciousness of  the  Spirit  are  also  alive  in  this  community  is  to 
be  expected .    It  is  hoped  that  a  conversation  can  soon  be  inaugu- 
rated between  all  these  various  groups,  for  the  concern  is  at 
least  as  broad  as  the  whole  peace  church  movement  and  un- 
doubtedly broader . 
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PREACHING  IN  THE  CHURCH? 

By  Hans -Joachim  Wiehler 

To  avoid  all  misunderstandings  right  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
not  preaching  as  such  that  is  called  to  the  forum  here- -although 
today's  connotation  of  this  term  might  well  need  a  checkup  and 
comparison  with  the  New  Testament  idea  and  method  of  preach- 
ing--but  the  relationship  of  the  pastor  to  his  congregation.    In 
other  words:    Does  preaching  have  a  place  in  our  churches? 

Today  the  terms  pastor  and  preacher  are  used  almost  syn- 
onymously. When  the  average  man  in  the  street  visualizes  the 
job  of  a  pastor  or  minister,  he  almost  inevitably  sees  him  ges- 
ticulating in  the  pulpit  preaching  sermons  to  his  flock .  When  a 
little  boy  imitates  a  pastor,  what  does  he  do?  Preaching  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  main  business  of  the  pastor  or  min- 
ister.   The  pastor  is  the  preacher . 

It  is  this  common  notion  which  is  questioned  seriously  in 
the  following  pages,  first,  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament; 
second,  against  the  background  of  Anabaptist  theology  (concep- 
tion of  the  church)  and  history;  and  third,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
modern  psychology  and  personal  experience . 


To  describe  the  act  of  communication  of  God's  will  and 
Word  through  Jesus  and  the  apostles  to  the  people  the  New  Tes- 
tament uses  basically  two  terms:   Preaching  (keryssein--to  cry 
or  proclaim  as  a  herald;  evangelizesthai--to  announce  good 
news,  to  "evangelize")  and  Teaching  (didaskein--to  teach). 
Yet  these  two  methods  of  communication  do  not  seem  to  be  co- 
terminous in  the  New  Testament.    C.  H.  Dodd  points  out  that 
"The  New  Testament  writers  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  preaching  and  teaching.    The  distinction  is  pre- 
served alike  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apoca- 
lypse, and  must  be  considered  characteristic  of  early 
Christian  usage  in  general .    Teaching  (didaskein)  is  in  the 
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large  majority  of  cases  ethical  instruction  ....  Preach- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  public  proclamation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  non- Christian  world  .... 

"The  verb  'to  preach'  frequently  has  for  its  object  'the 
gospel.'    Indeed,  the  connection  of  ideas  is  so  close  that 
keryssein  by  itself  can  be  used  as  a  virtual  equivalent  for 
evangelizesthal,  'to  evangelize, '  or  'to  preach  the  gospel.' 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  wherever  'preaching' 
is  spoken  of,  it  always  carries  with  it  the  implication  of 
'good  tidings'  proclaimed. 

"For  the  early  church,  then,  to  preach  the  Gospel  was 
by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  to  deliver  moral  instruction 
or  exhortation .    While  the  church  was  concerned  to  hand  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  it  was  not  by  this  that  it  made 
converts .    It  was  by  the  kerygma,  says  Paul,  not  by  the 
didache,  that  it  pleased  God  to  save  men."   (I  Cor.  1:21). 
(Underlining  mine)  (The  Apostolic  Preaching  and  Its  Devel- 
opments, pp .  7  ff . ) 

According  to  Dodd,  therefore,  preaching,  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel,  is  an  act  done  to  the  unconverted,  to  non-Chris- 
tians.   It  is  to  them  that  the  Good  News  of  salvation  is  preached. 
Believers,  therefore,  do  not  need  the  act  of  preaching.    They, 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  are  in  need  of  teaching,  con- 
sisting of  exhortation,  explanation  of  Scripture,  and  "the  more 
or  less  informal  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  Christian  life 
and  thought"  (Dodd) . 

Even  James  D .  Smart  (in  The  Teaching  Ministry  of  the 
Church,   1954,  pp.  11-23)  who,  as  we  shall  see,  does  not  wholly 
agree  with  Dodd's  sharp  differentiation  between  preaching  and 
teaching,  maintains  that 

"...  preaching  essentially  is  the  proclamation  of  this 
Word  of  God  to  man  in  his  unbelief.  .  .   .  Teaching  essen- 
tially  (but  not  exclusively)  addresses  itself  to  the  situation 
of  the  man  who  has  repented  and  turned  to  God.  .   .   .-"  (Un- 
derlining mine) 
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Preaching,  therefore,  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the 
evangelist  who  brings  the  Gospel  to  the  unsaved,  to  the  society 
outside  the  church.    Teaching,  then,  is  the  profession  of  the 
pastor .    The  pastor,  the  shepherd  of  his  flock,  is  not  a  preach- 
er.   In  the  truly  Christian  congregation  the  pulpit  is  not  the 
place  for  preaching,  but  for  teaching. 

II 

Where,  then,  does  the  common  notion  come  from,  that  the 
pastor  is  the  preacher  of  his  congregation?   Our  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  church  calls  for  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  secular  society  (world),  the 
realm  of  unregenerated  men-  -and  the  church,  the  realm  of  the 
saved,  the  gathering  of  the  believers .    We  conceive  of  the 
church  as  the  fellowship  of  the  saints .    The  unbelievers  do  not 
belong  to  the  fellowship  group . 

Now  a  most  outstanding  characteristic  in  the  beginning  of 
our  church  in  the  16th  century  was  the  assembly  of  the  Bible 
study  fellowship  groups,  in  Zurich,  and  all  over  Western  Eu- 
rope, out  of  which  the  Anabaptist  movement  was  born.    In  these 
primary  groups,  consisting  of  saved  people  looking  for  more 
truth  and  of  earnest  seekers  on  the  verge  of  conversion,  Bible 
study  and  informal  discussion  were  central .    They  were  taught 
by  the  Bible  in  their  search  for  more  truth,  in  their  search  for 
the  true  church.    "They  admonished  one  another,"  was  a  typical 
phrase  among  them .    Effective  teaching  went  on  here,  not 
preaching.    Our  ministers  were  called  "Lehrer"  (teachers), 
not  preachers .    Out  of  these  Bible  study  cell -group  fellowships 
(the  true  believers'  church)  emerged  the  mighty  preachers,  the 
traveling  evangelists,  "Hecken-  und  Winkelprediger . "   They 
spread  the  movement .    But  a  fellowship  group  with  a  strong 
teaching  activity  was  their  home  base .    Teaching,  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  believers  to  mature  faith  and  for  mission,  happened 
inside  the  church,  and  consequently  preaching  was  done  outside . 

Where,  however,  there  exists  the  territorial  or  state  con- 
ception of  the  church,  and  the  whole  society  in  a  given  terri- 
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tory,  saved  and  unsaved  alike,  belong  to  the  church-  -preaching 
is  the  necessary  function  within  the  church .    Here  the  unre- 
deemed are  expected  to  sit  among  the  believers  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  to  them  the  Gospel  must  be  preached .    In  the  state  or 
mass  church  the  preaching  of  salvation  takes  the  place  of  teach  - 
ing.    For  the  didache  is  not  for  the  unconverted.    They  are  only 
saved  through  the  proclamation  (kerygma)  of  the  Gospel .    And 
since  the  congregation  usually  meets  only  on  Sunday,  there  is 
not  much,  or  any,  room  left  for  teaching.    Thus  preaching  oc- 
curs  at  the  expense  of  teaching .    The  pastor  becomes  the  preach- 
er.   The  believers  do  not  get  the  right  food  (teaching),  the  con- 
gregation never  reaches  full  maturity,  and  there  is  no  outreach, 
no  preaching  done  to  the  outside  by  emerging  mature  Christians . 

Why  are  there  so  few  evangelists  and  teachers  emerging 
out  of  our  present  congregations?   Why  is  the  enrollment  at  our 
Mennonite  seminaries  on  such  a  low  level  and  seemingly  on  the 
decrease?   Preachers  and  teachers  are  not  produced  by  preach- 
ing.   The  Christians  who  "by  this  time  .  .  .  ought  to  be  teach- 
ers" and  preachers,  remain  babes  in  Christ  and  eventually  "be- 
come dull  of  hearing"  (Heb.  5:11,  12,  RSV). 

This  seems  to  be  the  situation  in  many  contemporary 
churches.    James  D.  Smart  in  the  book  referred  to  earlier  in 
this  discussion  seeks  to  justify  the  contemporary  practice  of 
preaching  in  the  church  with  the  suggestion  that  no  Christian 
gathering  is  without  its  elements  of  unbelief: 

"We  need  the  preaching  of  the  word  as  Christians,  because, 
no  matter  how  far  we  have  gone  in  faith,  there  still  re- 
mains a  root  of  sin  and  unbelief  in  us,  a  place  in  each  of  us 
into  which  the  humbling,  transforming  word  of  the  Gospel 
has  not  yet  come .    The  preacher  who  makes  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  the  good  Christians  sitting  in  the  pews  be- 
fore him  no  longer  need  to  hear  the  call  to  repentance  or 
the  proclamation  of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
has  lost  all  understanding  of  both  the  Gospel  itself  and  of 
the  nature  of  those  to  whom  he  is  commissioned  to  pro- 
claim it.    Preaching  addresses  itself  always  to  man  in  the 
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distress  of  his  separation  from  and  rebellion  against  God" 
(p.  20;  underlining  mine) . 

Is  Smart  right  in  his  demand  for  a  continued  call  to  repent- 
ance and  conversion  even  after  the  initial  master  commitment 
and  conversion  of  the  sinner- -who  is  thus  transformed  into  a 
new  creature  (even  though  still  far  from  perfect)  and  a  believer 
(even  though  not  mature)?   Can  imperfection  and  immaturity 
still  be  classified  as  separation  from  and  rebellion  against  God-  - 
to  which  state  preaching  must  address  itself?   Does  not  the 
writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  speak  to  this  point? 

"Therefore  let  us  leave  the  elementary  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  go  on  to  maturity,  not  laying  again  a  foundation  of  re- 
pentance from  dead  works  and  of  faith  toward  God,    ..." 
(Heb.  6:1,  RSV). 

The  practice  of  preaching  within  the  church  needs,  then,  a 
serious  re -examination.    Does  not  this  practice  betray  a  group 
as  belonging  to  a  certain  state  church  tradition?   It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  restoration  of  a  new  self- consciousness  of  ourselves 
as  a  believers'  church  will  demand  a  renewed  earnestness  in 
the  differentiation  in  our  midst  between  the  preaching  and  the 
teaching  ministries . 

Ill 

The  findings  of  psychology  might  lead  us  still  a  step  fur- 
ther .    Although  we  might  be  convinced  that  preaching- -if  de- 
fined as  the  proclamation  (kerygma)  of  salvation- -has  no  place 
inside  the  believers'  church,  some  may  still  hold  that  much  of 
our  teaching  could  best  be  done  in  the  form  of  sermonic  dis- 
course .    The  minister  thus  becomes  a  preaching  teacher .    He 
addresses  the  whole  congregation  with  his  sermon-lecture, 
which  has  to  speak  to  every  believer's  condition,  regardless  of 
his  stage  of  development  and  particular  need .    In  the  average 
Mennonitc  congregation  there  are  about  150  to  200  listeners  in 
the  audience.    Can  a  sermon- preaching  method  of  teaching- -a 
mass  procedure- -effectively  meet  the  need  of  every  listener  in 
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the  audience?   Usually  the  preaching  teacher  has  to  remain  in 
the  realm  of  generalities,  in  order  to  touch  as  many  hearts  as 
possible.    Every  one  in  the  lecture  audience,  adolescent  and 
adult,  is  at  least  to  get  something.    Somehow  the  truth  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  supposed  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  every  be- 
liever, regardless  of  his  receptivity  at  that  moment.    Do  we 
actually  believe  that  God's  Word  is  magic? 

Now  psychology  teaches  us  that  a  mere  dishing  out  of  truth, 
without  knowing  whether  it  actually  meets  a  need  and  creates 
response,  does  not  do  much  good  to  the  listener.    Truth  can 
only  be  received  if  the  receiver  is  ready  for  it,  if  he  feels  an 
inner  need  for  it .    Only  then  will  he  respond  positively  at  all . 
How  can  a  preaching  teacher  know  and  meet  the  needs  of  his 
passively  quiet  audience?   In  other  words,  a  mass  teaching  sit- 
uation (preaching)  is  usually  a  very  questionable  method  of 
teaching.    Most  frequently  the  teachable  believer  will  respond 
much  better  in  a  primary  group  situation,  where  he  no  longer 
is  a  passive  listener,  expected  to  swallow  whatever  is  being 
said  and  taught,  but  takes  active  part  in  the  discussion .    By  be- 
ing able  to  partake  in  the  teaching  process  his  need  is  revealed, 
and  has  a  good  chance  of  being  answered .    But  this  will  only 
happen  in  the  small  discussion  groups  (the  original  Bible  study 
fellowships  of  the  16th  century);  in  the  big  crowd  he  will  be 
quiet,  and  his  neighbor  in  the  pew  too .    Hardly  will  his  person- 
al need  be  answered  there .    And  is  there  real  fellowship,  koino- 
nia,  one  bearing  the  other's  burden,  one  teaching  another?   In 
the  average  church  service  with  the  formality  of  the  sermon 
approach  (taken  over  from  the  institutional  mass  church  with 
its  cold  formality)  there  is  usually  a  wide  chasm  between  the 
"preacher"  and  the  congregation- -already  symbolized  by  the 
elevated  pulpit  and  the  faraway  pews .    In  an  informal  group 
situation  this  chasm  is  bridged  over,  the  relationships  become 
more  personal,  the  fellowship  proceeds  on  a  much  deeper  lev- 
el, and  the  teaching,  geared  to  the  personal  need,  becomes 
more  dynamic  and  effective  (Supreme  example:    Jesus  and  His 
primary  group  of  Twelve) . 

Now  some  might  insist  that  our  present  Sunday-school  pro- 
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gram  fulfills  this  teaching  function  in  the  church.    Actually, 
there  is  some  truth  in  this  assertion- -at  least  theoretically. 
Yet,  how  vital  is  the  Sunday-school  program  in  our  churches? 
Which  part  of  the  local  gathering  of  the  believers  gets  the 
most  attention  today,  the  "worship  service"  with  the  sermon 
by  the  preacher- pastor,  or  the  Sunday  school?   And  what  rela- 
tion does  the  pastor,  the  teacher  of  his  flock,  usually  have  to 
the  Sunday  school?   Do  we  expect  him  to  "teach"  a  Sunday- 
school  class  after  (or  before)  he  preaches  the  sermon?   What 
type  of  fellowship  is  there  in  the  average  Sunday-school  class 
in  our  churches?   Do  people  feel  free  to  bring  their  personal 
convictions  and  problems  to  the  open?   It  seems  that  our  pres- 
ent Sunday-school  system  does  not  fulfill  the  above  asserted 
function . 

After  so  much  is  said  against  our  current  practice  of 
sermon- preaching  in  the  church,  group  psychology  might  also 
have  some  arguments  in  favor  of  a  type  of  sermonic  discourse 
(but  not  preaching  of  salvation)  inside   the  church.    In  the  pas- 
tor's task  of  feeding  and  building  up  the  flock  of  believers  there 
will  arise  times  and  occasions  when  group  discussion,  Bible 
study,  and  personal  counseling  will  prove  inadequate  over 
against  a  hortatory  or  edifying  or  clarifying  address  by  the  pas- 
tor to  the  whole  congregation.    Yet  even  here  the  pastor  re- 
mains the  teacher,  and  the  preacher  moves  about  outside  the 
church  door . 

Summary 

1 .  The  New  Testament  writers  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  preaching  and  teaching.    Preaching  is  by  and  large  the 
public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  the  non- Chris- 
tian world .    Teaching  essentially  is  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
believers  inside  the  church.    The  distinctive  and  unique  func- 
tion of  the  pastor  is  teaching  rather  than  preaching. 

2 .  According  to  our  Anabaptist  believers'  church  concept, 
teaching  should  have  central  place  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints .    In  the  territorial  and  mass  churches,  preaching  must 
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stand  central  because  of  the  unregenerate  people  inside  the 
congregations .    Since  we  Mennonites  today  expect  our  pastors 
to  preach  to  our  congregations,  we  indicate  therewith  that  we 
have  for  all  practical  purposes  surrendered  our  Anabaptist  be- 
lievers' concept  of  the  church  to  that  of  the  mass  church.    The 
Anabaptist  movement  spread  primarily  through  the  Bible  study 
fellowship  groups  of  believers  and  seekers,  and  the  powerful 
preachers  emerged  from  them .    Preachers  and  teachers  are 
not  produced  by  preaching  inside  the  church . 

3 .  Today's  findings  in  psychology  suggest  that  the  best 
teaching  situation  is  the  primary  group  relationship,  and  not 
the  pulpit-pew  institutional  approach  of  the  mass  churches. 
Example:    Jesus  and  the  Twelve . 


Suggestion  and  Recommendation:    1 .    That  the  usual  Sunday 
morning  (or  evening)  sermon  of  the  pastor  should  be  converted 
into  an  instructive,  thought -provoking  talk  which  is  then  the 
basis  for  an  immediately  following  discussion  and  further 
Bible  study  by  the  congregation  (taking  the  place  of  the  conven- 
tional Sunday  school) .    2 .    Naturally,  not  everything  has  been 
said  here.    Further  discussion  is  needed  and  invited. 
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A  CONCERN  RETREAT 

About  twenty  persons  followed  the  invitation  extended  by 
the  publishers  of  Concern  to  participate  in  a  retreat  at  Camp 
Luz  near  Kidron,  Ohio,  August  27-29,   1955.    As  the  two  fol- 
lowing reports  indicate,  this  retreat  was  devoted  to  the  quest 
for  the  renewal  of  the  fellowship  church.    For  the  final  session 
the  Mennonite  ministers  from  the  surrounding  communities 
were  invited  to  share  in  the  results  of  the  meeting . 

Preliminary  planning  is  now  underway  for  another  retreat 
in  1956,  to  which  a  general  invitation  is  hereby  extended.    Per- 
sons desiring  to  participate  or  to  receive  information  as  avail- 
able should  write  immediately  to  John  W.  Miller,   1407  S. 
Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Indiana,  to  be  placed  on  the  retreat  mail- 
ing list.    Please  include  also  suggestions  for  date,  place  of 
meeting  and  matters  which  you  feel  this  retreat  should  take  up . 

CONCERN  AND  CAMP  LUZ 

By  J .  Lester  Brubaker 

For  a  number  of  years  I  believe  the  Lord  was  preparing 
me  for  the  experience  of  the  August  Concern  conference . 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  church  was  occupying 
much  of  my  thinking.    As  I  considered  this,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  were  becoming  more  and  more  "denomination"  con- 
scious . 

The  worldliness  in  the  church  was  a  problem;  solving  this 
one  seemed  hopeless .    Attempted  discipline  by  authoritative 
persons  in  the  church  seemed  ineffective .    In  my  thinking  I  was 
turning  toward  approving  democratic  procedures  and  yet  was 
sure  that  the  adoption  of  pure  democracy  would  in  no  way  stem 
the  tide  of  worldliness  in  the  church. 

The  restlessness  of  many  in  the  church  concerned  me,  and 
at  times  I  felt  something  of  kinship  with  them  .    At  the  same 
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time  I  was  convinced  that  leaving  the  group  would  increase  prob- 
lems rather  than  decrease  them .  A  more  spiritual  congregation 
seemed  far  from  assured  by  such  action . 

These  and  many  related  problems  were  so  big  that  my  con- 
cern led  only  to  frustration  and  hopelessness  for  I  nor  anyone 
else  seemed  able  to  propose  any  satisfactory  solutions . 

The  problems  are  still  with  me;  but  through  the  sharing 
experience  with  my  concerned  brethren  at  Camp  Luz  I  have 
come  to  a  new  hopefulness  and  rest  through  receiving  a  sense  of 
direction.    Some  of  the  problems  will  always  be  with  me  largely 
unsolved;  others  have  arisen  or  will  develop .    But  I  have  come 
to  see,  with  contentment,  that  the  Christian  way  is  a  constant 
search  after  the  best  expression  of  the  life  within  the  individual 
and  "the  body." 

More  heartily  than  ever  before  I  believe  in  the  practicality 
of  the  believers'  church  and  see  it  as  made  up  of  mutually  dis- 
ciplined members .    I  believe  in  a  radical  Christian  discipleship 
that  requires  both  individual  and  group  commitment.    I  believe 
the  church  is  a  group  of  people  who  submit  one  to  another  in 
love .    I  believe  that  through  group  sharing,  worshiping,  and 
praying  the  "congregation"  unitedly  "senses"  the  will  of  God  in 
all  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

Such  a  church  I  believe  was  the  New  Testament  church  and 
is  the  true  church  to  this  day .    For  the  conviction  deepening  and 
practical  guiding  I  received  in  August  I  am  grateful  to  God . 

CONCERN  AND  CAMP  LUZ 

By  Sol  Yoder 

During  the  last  four  years,  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  live 
and  work  in  Europe  both  as  a  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  and  as  a  student  at  the 
University  'of  Amsterdam .    This  afforded  me  an  opportunity- - 
for  which  I  am  sincerely  grateful- -to  look  back  upon  Mennonites 
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in  America  in  reference  to  what  I  had  observed  in  Europe , 
whether  among  Europeans  in  general  or  among  Mennonites  and 
other  Christians.    Especially  was  this  true  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  my  work  at  the  international  Mennonite  center  "Heerewe- 
gen"  brought  me  into  daily  contact  with  our  Dutch  Mennonite 
brothers . 

One  finds  a  marked  difference  between  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding life  in  Europe  and  America .    In  America  the  dilution 
from  Christian  to  pagan  seems  so  gradual  that  one  is  not  cer- 
tain just  what  the  issues  are,  or  just  where  the  various  paths 
will  lead  us .    In  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  it  has  experienced  firsthand  the  issues  can  be  seen  more 
distinctly.    The  tone  of  life  is  more  sober  and  serious,  for  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  live  in  superficial  optimism  and  to  remain 
oblivious  to  the  sense  of  disaster  which  forms  the  silent  back- 
drop. 

The  condition  of  these  times  in  Europe  brings  to  sharp 
focus  the  genius  of  the  sixteenth -century  Anabaptists- -their 
faithful  application  of  New  Testament  Christianity  in  their  own 
period .    It  brings  also  the  discovery  that  our  American  Men- 
nonite tradition  is  not  the  one  of  the  Bible .    In  the  Introduction 
of  the  first  Concern  pamphlet,  the  writer  points  to  this  failure: 
"...  We  were  unable  to  define  or  to  communicate  the  message 
that  seemed  implicit  in  our  professed  position  .  .  .  What  we  in 
effect  proclaimed  as  an  answer  for  people  in  devastated  coun- 
tries (to  wit:  the  'gathered'  pattern  of  Christian  community) 
was  no  longer  a  dynamic  transforming  leaven  in  our  own  midst." 

While  I  was  in  America,  I  too  had  been  inspired  by  reading 
The  Anabaptist  Vision .  But  do  we  not  feel  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  the  lack  in  our  fulfillment  of  it?   Yet,  where  are  these 
issues  being  discussed?   True,  criticism  does  often  sound 
heartless,  especially  in  view  of  the  sincere,  dedicated  Chris- 
tians who  are  working  in  our  brotherhood.    Criticism,  too, 
does  often  hurt  feelings .    Would  it  be  best  to  accept  the  brother- 
hood as  it  is  and  try  to  work  individually  to  improve  it  as  we 
can? 
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My  first  opportunity  to  attend  one  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Concern  group  in  Europe  was  an  occasion  of  great  joy 
and  liberation.    Joy- -because  we  need  not,  indeed,  we  may  not, 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  New  Testament  church; 
that  we  can  and  must  appropriate  the  same  goal  as  the  early 
Anabaptists  had.    Liberation- -because  we  are  not  alone,  but 
have  the  strength  of  the  brothers  united  in  common  faith  and 
obedience  to  our  Lord .    We  are  convinced  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
called  us  together,  that  He  by  His  grace  dwelt  among  us  to 
lead,  teach,  and  convict  us. 


Two  words  can  describe  the  meeting  of  Concern  at  Camp 
Luz:    "Need"  and  "Search." 

We  came  together  because  we  were  driven  together  by  the 
sense  of  our  need  and  impoverishment .    "Those  who  are  well 
have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but  those  who  are  sick"  (Matt.  9:12, 
RSV) .    Are  we  concerned  to  see  how  sick  we  really  are?  When 
we  analyze  our  involvement  and  conformity  in  economic  life, 
the  ground  begins  to  shake  and  give  way  under  our  feet- -we 
feel  the  need  for  a  Saviour!    In  our  anguish  of  soul  and  existen- 
tially  felt  need,  we  know  we  are  too  weak  to  stand  alone:    This 
is  the  basis  for  our  fellowship .    One  brother  remarked  that  he 
had  found  real  fellowship  only  in  two  situations  during  his  life, 
neither  of  them  in  the  church;   one  was  while  in  the  German 
army  on  the  Russian  front  he  was  part  of  a  surrounded  detail 
engaged  in  a  struggle  meaning  life  or  death,  the  second  while 
working  as  a  coal  miner  sharing  the  common  danger  and  never 
knowing  who  would  not  return  alive  to  the  ground  level .    Do  we 
realize  that  this  is  exactly  the  situation  of  Christians  too  in  our 
times? 

"Search"  characterized  our  meetings .    Our  fellowship 
based  on  the  sensing  of  our  great  need,  we  engaged  in  a  search 
for  the  leading  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  His  church. 
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But  how  could  we  deal  with  our  concerns,  with  the  issues, 
until  we  had  first  dealt  with  ourselves?   Therefore,  we  felt  the 
need  for  a  meeting  of  testimony  and  confession.    We  were 
amazed  to  realize  in  what  exclusively  individualistic  terms  we 
had  hitherto  felt  the  Spirit  working  in  our  lives .    Now  we  dis- 
covered the  church  gathering  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  center  of 
our  hope  and  confession;    assembled  around  the  written  Word 
for  instruction;  praying  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  His  guidance  and 
blessing;  exhorting  and  admonishing- -even  rebuking- -the  broth- 
ers as  we  shared  our  concerns  with  full  confidence  and  fellow- 
ship in  our  common  commitment  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over 
our  lives;  coming  even  to  the  point  where  confession  is  natural, 
where  one  need  have  no  fear  to  be  open  and  honest;  submitting 
to  one  another,  "in  honour  preferring  one  another"  (Rom.  12:10); 
participating  in  the  self-determination  of  the  group  and  volun- 
tarily accepting  its  discipline  as  the  truth  emerges  in  the  con- 
sensus of  the  group;  finding  strength  in  the  group  fellowship  to 
commit  oneself  to  this  truth  and  obey  it  as  loyal  servants  of 
the  Lord,  to  be  prepared  to  go  every  bit  as  far  as  the  Spirit 
leads;  and  singing  together  the  praises  of  our  Lord  who  has  ful- 
filled His  promise:    "For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my 
name,  there  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them"  (Matt.  18:20,  RSV;  see 
Matt.  18:15-20). 

Thus  we  discovered  the  visible  church  of  Christ  as  the 
"believer's  church,  "  as  the  "gathered  church, "  where  God's 
own  people  move  in  the  society  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  where 
the  sharpest  cleavage  exists  between  the  church  and  the  world, 
where  the  boundaries  between  the  two  are  very  distinct  in  the 
concrete  sociological  situation .    It  is  only  such  a  redeemed 
community  which  can  become  a  vehicle  in  the  redemptive  work 
of  God.    It  is  in  such  a  church- -now  assembling,  now  going 
out  into  the  world—where  every  Christian  is  a  missionary.    It 
is  to  such  a  church  that  non- Christians  can  be  brought  as  to 
the  presence  of  Christ;  and  where  they  may  be  moved  to  ex- 
claim, as  happened  in  the  church  of  the  New  Testament:    "Be- 
hold, the  Lord  is  here!"   This  is  the  fellowship  and  discipline 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  is  talking  about  in  his  letters . 
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This  group  experience  at  Camp  Luz  meant  more  to  us  than 
the  specific  answers  we  arrived  at .    We  discovered  not  a  goal, 
but  a  way-  -  a  creative  way  to  deal  with  all  the  problems  we 
feel  the  need  of  sharing;    we  discovered  the  genius  of  Christian 
living  in  community.    It  is  our  conviction  that  in  this  small 
church- unit  of  primary  face -to -face  relations,  where  intimate 
fellowship  and  close  brotherly  contact  is  possible,  here  the 
church  of  Christ  is  present  in  all  its  glory  and  power .    Here 
we  can  seek  together  what  is  the  heart  of  our  faith  and  commit- 
ment to  the  Biblical  way . 

"Where  is  the  disciplined  church?"  we  ask.    Not  discipline 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  obedience .    The  consensus 
emerged  from  our  group  that  we  dare  not  go  back  to  our  former 
individualism,  for  to  face  the  issues  we  are  simply  too  weak  to 
stand  alone.    Individualism  does  not  give  the  fullness  of  Chris- 
tian experience .    We  need  a  disciplined  brotherhood  church . 
What  we  experienced  here  must  be  our  usual  church  experience; 
we  must  be  able  to  sense  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  this  way 
as  the  normal  thing. 

Although  fellowship  is  certainly  possible  at  a  conference 
of  the  saints,  such  as  the  Camp  Luz  meeting,  this  is  not  the 
church .    The  church  is  the  constant  unit  which  meets  again  and 
again  to  carry  on  mutual  discipline;  this  is  the  unit  where  au- 
thority rests .    It  is  alarming  to  note  that  most  of  our  congrega- 
tions are  simply  too  big  in  size  to  permit  the  possibility  of 
practicing  redemptive  discipline  as  in  Matthew  18:15-17.    Such 
a  congregation  is  not  the  "gathered  church."   The  chief  reason 
why  we  are  not  successful  in  dealing  redemptively  with  dis- 
obedient, lukewarm  members  is  that  they  are  not  tied  to  such 
a  church -unit  fellowship  which  can  nail  them  down  to  commit- 
ment to  the  truth  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  better  insight, 
or  which  can  carry  on  a  sustaining,  teaching  ministry  to  make 
hearts  open  for  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit . 

Such  a  unit  church  dare  not  become  a  pietistic  cell  where 
one  eats  the  desserts  of  Christian  living  but  does  not  do  the 
dirty  dishwashing;  it  dare  not  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  sitting  at 
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the  feet  of  Jesus  but  not  carry  on  mutual  discipline .    The  unit 
church  dare  not  accept  resignedly  the  co- existence  of  a  false 
church,  but  must  witness  to  it  and  affirm  for  itself  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacraments- -baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  our  fellowship  together  we  have  sensed  definite  short- 
comings on  our  part.    How  we  lack  a  pure  heart  to  really  de- 
sire fellowship  when  it  strikes  too  closely  at  our  false  fronts 
or  superficial  lives!    How  we  shy  away  from  fellowship  when 
it  threatens  our  own  ego!    How  we  are  reluctant  to  let  the  group 
spell  out  too  clearly  spec)  :ic  issues  in  our  compromised  lives! 
How  we  fight  within  ourselv  jo  against  commitment  to  the  truth 
or  conviction  which  has  emerged  by  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit!    Its  implications  for  our  brotherhood  or  families  fill  us 
at  times  with  fear  and  trembling;   for  we  do  not  see  the  way 
clearly  where  this  will  lead  us .    Yet  these  insights  call  for  im- 
mediate commitment.    We  must  commit  ourselves  like  Abra- 
ham, who  wandered  out  to  an  unknown  country;  it  becomes  a 
constant  wandering,  for  at  every  point  Christ's  demands  con- 
front us  to  take  a  further  step .    "There  is  no  fear  in  love;  but 
perfect  love  casteth  out  fear"  (I  John  4:18). 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  carry  our  concerns  to  the 
local  congregations .    The  degree  to  which  we  succeed  in  inter- 
preting our  message  depends  on  the  degree  we  have  Christ  in 
us.    We  do  not  claim  that  we  are  better  Christians- -more  lov- 
ing, more  humble .    We  come  only  as  brothers  in  need,  to  seek 
Christ  in  our  brother  as  we  partake  in  a  group  committing  it- 
self to  the  group  experience .    It  is  our  conviction  that  in  every 
local  congregation  there  are  at  least  a  few  who  will  find  here 
an  answer  to  their  own  yearnings,  and  will  recognize  the  call 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fellowship.    "And  his  gifts  were  that  some 
should  be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists,  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  equipment  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  ministry,  for  building  up  the  body  of  Christ,  until  we 
all  attain  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  mature  manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fullness  of  Christ"    (Eph.  4:11-13,  RSV). 
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A  NEW  QUAKER  QUARTERLY 

Since  the  publication  of  Concern  No .  1  we  have  been  much 
inspired  to  learn  of  an  increasing  number  of  groups  within  vary- 
ing traditions  who  are  striving  toward  a  rebirth  of  the  church 
as  the  gathered  people  of  God .    The  Holy  Spirit  is  truly  at  work, 
today  as  in  earlier  times,  speaking  to  the  deepest  need  of  the 
age.    We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  present  here,  by  permission, 
an  excerpt  from  The  Call,  a  new  Quaker  quarterly.    This  arti- 
cle, from  the  pen  of  Lewis  Benson  of  Philadelphia,  is  an  enlight- 
ening illustration  of  such  renewal .    The  Call,  beginning  in  the 
autumn  of  1954,  has  now  appeared  five  times.    The  subscrip- 
tion price  is  $1 .50  per  year.    Address  communications  to  The 
Call,  Cope  House,  Awbury  Park,  Philadelphia  38,  Pa. 


THE  CALL 

Journal  of  Spiritual  Reformation 

The  Society  of  Friends  stands  today  at  the  edge  of  a  new 
era.    There  is  a  stirring  and  a  shaking.    Old  things  are  crum- 
bling and  new  things  are  waiting  to  appear . 

In  the  midst  of  differences  that  have  separated  us,  espe- 
cially in  America,  is  beginning  to  flow  a  unifying  current  of 
mutual  love  and  desire  to  be  members  one  of  another  "in  that 
Life  that  changeth  not."  Dimly  in  a  far  corner  of  our  collec- 
tive awareness  begins  to  shine  the  light  of  a  conviction  that  we 
are,  after  all,  "a  people"  with  a  common  history  of  relation- 
ship to  God . 

It  is  an  historic  moment,  in  which  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
vital  sense  of  the  Quaker  message  and  purpose  can  release  un- 
told measures  of  healing  life  and  power  into  the  world . 

What  is  this  message  and  what  is  this  purpose  which  is  pe- 
culiarly ours  as  Quakers? 
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The  Quaker  message  calls  all  people  everywhere  to  come, 
see  and  taste  of  a  marvelous  light  and  power  that  God  univer- 
sally provides  for  the  purifying  of  human  life. 

God  gathered  us  300  years  ago  to  be  witnesses  to  the  reali- 
ty of  His  power  to  give  wholeness  and  perfectness  not  only  to 
individual  lives  but  also  to  the  social  unity,  the  group. 

God  gathered  us  to  be  a  community  of  witnesses  to  stand 
together  before  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  faithfully  testifying 
to  the  living  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  an  all-suffi- 
cient guide  for  the  right  ordering  of  human  life--in  God's  sight. 

God  gathered  us  to  carry  forward  in  demonstration  the  life 
of  spiritual  reformation  toward  which  the  Protestant  reformers 
of  the  16th  century  pointed  the  way,  but  into  which  it  remained 
for  George  Fox  and  his  friends  to  enter  and  take  possession 
with  the  fullness  of  God's  own  purpose . 

From  this  purpose,  this  demonstration,  this  witnessing, 
we  have  long  wandered .    But  now,  dear  Friends,  we  are  being 
called  back  into  it.    "To  day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts."   We  are  being  called  by  God  to  re-enter  the 
land  of  our  inheritance  and  to  take  up  again  that  vocation  which 
He  has  ordained  for  us . 

"But  you  are  a  chosen  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  na- 
tion, God's  own  people,  that  you  may  declare  the  wonderful 
deeds  of  him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light.    Once  you  were  no  people  but  now  you  are  God's  people; 
once  you  had  not  received  mercy  but  now  you  have  received 
mercy"  (I  Pet.  2:9,   10,  RSV). 

It  is  with  a  compelling  sense  of  this  time  of  call  and  refor- 
mation which  is  upon  the  Quaker  movement  that  we,  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  little  journal  (all  of  us  being  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends),  feel  urged  to  launch  forth  with  it.    Its  appear- 
ance is  small,  perhaps  even  feeble;  and  as  we  begin  we  have 
no  sight  of  what  may  be  the  extent  or  ending  of  it .    But  behind 
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the  work  is  a  single  and  unwavering  desire,  which  we  all  do 
own- -to  show  forth  in  terms  of  modern  life  the  praises  of  Him 
who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvelous  light . 

With  The  Call  we  raise  a  standard  around  which  may  gath- 
er the  company  of  those  whose  hearts  are  secretly  tendered  to 
see  that  God  does  indeed  want  a  people  for  Himself,  even  in 
this  evil  day  and  generation- -and  who  long  to  find  one  another 
in  the  fellowship  of  such  a  community. 

WHAT  IS  SPIRITUAL  REFORMATION? 

The  spiritual  reformation  rests  on  two  great  affirmations: 

(1)  The  living  Christ  is  able  to  instruct  the  mind  of  faith  in 
the  principles  of  God's  righteousness.    The  inward  assurance 
and  moral  certainty  that  is  born  of  this  faith  is  the  Christian's 
greatest  resource  for  combating  the  evil  in  himself  and  in  the 
world . 

(2)  God  wants  His  people  to  be  gathered  into  a  community 
of  witnesses  who  by  corporate  faithfulness  to  the  Word  of  their 
Lord  bear  a  joint  testimony  to  His  Truth  and  against  the  world's 
evil .    The  church  of  the  spiritual  reformation  is  able  to  offer 
the  possibility  of  participation  in  such  a  community. 

Today,  as  in  the  days  of  George  Fox,  these  two  foundation 
principles  of  the  spiritual  reformation  are  either  ignored  or 
expressly  denied  in  certain  Protestant  practice.    Both  Protes- 
tant "modernism"  and  "neo- orthodoxy"  are  clearly  lacking  in 
an  appreciation  of  these  basic  truths . 

Turning  to  present-day  Quakerism,  we  find  that  its  cen- 
tral principle  has  been  an  affirmation  about  the  nature  of  man, 
and  not  an  affirmation  about  Christ  and  how  He  informs  the 
conscience  and  gathers  a  witnessing  community  to  His  power . 
In  short,  Friends  have  not  retained  the  message  and  mission  of 
the  original  Quaker  spiritual  reformers . 
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Yet,  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  still  seeds  of  redemp- 
tion within  the  Society  of  Friends  and  that  God  has  not  turned 
away  nor  excused  us  from  bearing  before  the  world  the  stand- 
ard of  His  Truth- -not  simply  as  individuals  but  as  a  community. 

Both  "modern"  Quakerism  and  "modern"  Protestantism 
grew  out  of  the  same  historical  situation- -the  intellectual  cri- 
sis of  the  late  19th  century  precipitated  by  the  controversy 
about  science  and  religion.    The  literature  of  modern  Quaker- 
ism is  read  with  approval  by  many  Protestants,  while  modern 
Protestantism  appeals  to  many  contemporary  Friends. 

Both  modern  Quakerism  and  Protestantism  made  too  many 
concessions  to  the  intellectualism  and  rationalism  of  that  time, 
concessions  which  have  blunted  the  edge  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage and  tended  to  equate  the  dynamic  of  Christianity  with  hu- 
man good  will .    The  historical  situation  has  changed  in  almost 
every  way  in  the  past  70  years,  and  the  times  indeed  call  for  a 
faith  that  challenges  the  standards  of  the  world  and  generates 
moral  power  to  combat  the  evil  in  the  world . 

To  meet  this  need  created  by  the  world  situation,  the  Prot- 
estants have  for  some  years  been  working  on  a  solution  based 
on  a  study  of  the  teachings  of  the  original  Protestant  reformers. 
This  new  movement,  often  called  neo- orthodoxy,  does  not  aim 
to  restore  Protestantism  in  its  16th  century  form  but  to  redis- 
cover the  dynamics  of  Reformation  Christianity  and  to  apply 
these  dynamics  to  life  today.    This  Protestant  movement  has 
gradually  acquired  considerable  momentum .    It  has  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  thinking  of  the  ecumenical  movement . 

It  is  not  our  concern  to  increase  or  hasten  the  impact  of 
neo-orthodoxy  on  the  Society  of  Friends.    But  like  neo-ortho- 
dox  Protestants,  we  seek  no  slavish  copying  of  the  spiritual  re- 
formers whose  work  established  our  Society .  We  seek  the  re- 
discovery of  the  bases  of  spiritual  reform  and  the  application 
of  those  dynamic  principles  to  the  present  situation. 

The  end  product  of  our  concern  is  a  gathered  community 
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of  witnesses  whose  united  testimony  demonstrates  to  the  world 
that  Christ's  reign  is  established  among  His  people. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS 

Considerable  literature  has  appeared  in  recent  years  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  discussed  in  Concern.    A  few  significant 
titles  are  listed  here  which  in  one  way  or  another  seem  rele- 
vant .    No  attempt  is  made  here  to  evaluate  their  contents . 
Naturally  they  represent  a  variety  of  viewpoints . 

Christianity  and  History .   By  Herbert  Butterf ield .    London: 
G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1950.    Pp.  146. 

This  is  a  stimulating  evaluation  of  the  place  of  Christianity 
in  western  history  by  an  outstanding  modern  historian  (profes- 
sor at  Cambridge  University) .    Butterfield  senses  the  disaster 
of  a  Christianity  too  closely  tied  to  a  given  culture . 

The  Household  of  God .  By  Lesslie  Newbigin .    New  York: 
Friendship  Press,  1953.    Pp.  178.    $2.75. 

This  remarkable  volume  by  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
South  India  comes  to  grips  with  basic  issues  in  problems  of 
Christian  unity  and  renewal .    The  author  reveals  a  deep  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  several  traditions  of  church 
order .    Of  particular  significance  is  his  Chapter  4  on:    The 
Community  of  the  Holy  Spirit . 

The  Misunderstanding  of  the  Church .   By  Emil  Brunner . 
Tr .  by  Harold  Knight .    London:    Lutterworth  Press,  1952. 
Pp.  132. 

In  this  volume  the  well-known  Swiss  theologian,  Brunner, 
treats  the  tension  between  community  and  institution  in  the 
Christian  Church.    It  is  a  book,  he  tells  his  students,  that  he 
did  not  want  to  write  and  yet  finally  was  inwardly  driven  to  do 
so .    Many  churchmen  have  disagreed  with  his  conclusions,  but 
the  problems  which  he  raises  cannot  be  evaded . 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Man  in  Society.  By  G.Ernest 
Wright.    London:    SCM  Press,  1954.    Pp.176. 

This  volume  is  the  fruit  of  an  ecumenical  study  group  of 
Chicago  theologians  but  written  by  a  single  author  who  himself 
participated.    Outstanding  in  this  study  is  the  attempt  to  re- 
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cover  the  Hebrew  perspective  in  our  understanding  of  man  and 
the  recognition  of  the  central  role  of  community  in  the  scheme 
of  redemption. 

Encounter  with  Revolution .    By  M .  Richard  Shaull .    New 
York:    Association  Press,  1955.    Pp.145.    $2.50. 

Richard  Shaull,  currently  serving  as  professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Campinas, 
Brazil,  writes  in  this  book  with  unusual  forcefulness  and  clar- 
ity concerning  the  social  revolution  that  is  rocking  the  world 
around  us.    Especially  provocative  are  his  concrete  suggestions 
in  Part  Two  directed  to  the  American  Christian  community. 

The  Strangeness  of  the  Church .     By  Daniel  Jenkins .    New 
York:    Doubleday,  1955. 

Daniel  Jenkins,  an  English  Congregationalist,  discusses 
in  this  his  latest  book  the  nature,  function  and  ultimate  hope  of 
the  church .    The  first  chapters  deal  with  the  Biblical  concept, 
and  from  there  the  author  goes  on  to  a  discussion  of  church 
polity  and  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  world .    Theologically 
the  author  stands  in  the  Neo-Calvinist  tradition  and  consequent- 
ly offers  some  points  of  view  that  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
Anabaptist  concept  of  the  church.    Nevertheless  the  book  is 
stimulating  and  worth  while . 

The  Historic  Faith  in  a  Changing  World .   By  W .  Norman 
Pittenger.    New  York:    Oxford  University  Press,  1950. 

Pittenger,  an  Episcopalian,  surveys  the  changing  Ameri- 
can cultural  and  political  scene  and  suggests  the  outlines  of  a 
relevant  Christianity  for  the  new  society.    Chapters  5,   "The 
Emergence  of  a  New  Society,  "  and  6,  "The  Church  in  the  New 
Society,  "  will  be  of  especial  interest  and  challenge  to  all  those 
who  are  seeking  God's  will  for  the  church  in  our  day. 
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The  realities  of  modern  warfare  have  changed  the  content 
of  almost  every  course  (at  West  Point).    In  hygiene,  for  ex- 
ample, cadets  learn  self-aid  rather  than  first  aid  (there  may 
not  be  other  people  around  after  an  atomic  blast) . 

--Newsweek 
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We  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way . 

--Isaiah  53:6. 


It  is  to  the  people  of  God,  Israel  and  the  Church,  that  the 
Bible  gives  its  primary  attention,  rather  than  to  individuals  as 
such ....    Individual  and  community  are  held  together  in  a 
viable  relationship  without  either  being  lost  in  concentration 
upon  the  other . 


G.  Ernest  Wright 
(The  Biblical  Doctrine 
of  Man  in  Society,   18). 


The  grave  guilt  of  those  who  have  called  themselves 
Christians  is  that  they  have  restricted  Christianity  to  the 
subjective  question  of  the  solitary  redemption  of  the  indi- 
vidual ....    There  is  no  reconciliation  with  God  without 
reconciliation  with  all  men. 

--Eberhard  Arnold. 


God.   .   .  did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a 
people  for  his  name . 

--James  (Acts  15:14). 


PREFACE 

Numerous  inquiries  have  come  in  recent  months  regard- 
ing more  precise  formulations  of  the  views  represented  by 
the  Concern  pamphlets .    On  this  we  have  hesitated.    On  the 
one  hand,  the  request  is  not  only  legitimate  but  also  neces- 
sary.   A  "sure  word  of  prophecy"  can  be  the  only  adequate 
basis  for  faith  and  life  in  the  Christian  community.    Never- 
theless we  have  hesitated.    For  the  wrong  use  of  "definitive" 
formulations  is  one  of  the  things  that  many  Christians  must 
unlearn  today.    The  creed  is  there  as  a  means  to  witness, 
but  it  is  not  the  reality  of  life  in  Christ .    And  even  when  the 
creed  is  properly  understood,  we  may  still  be  tempted  to 
hide  behind  it,  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  our  own  decision 
and  commitment. 

In  this  issue  we  make  an  attempt  to  answer  this  request . 
It  comes  in  the  form,  first  of  excerpts  of  correspondence 
among  those  initially  engaged  in  the  Concern  discussions,  and 
then  in  two  papers  presenting  in  different  ways  the  basic  con- 
cerns at  stake.    The  first  paper  by  Paul  Peachey  was  pre- 
sented to  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  faculties  of  three  Mennonite 
colleges  (Hesston,  Goshen,  Eastern  Mennonite)  in  May,  1957. 
The  second,  by  John  Howard  Yoder,  was  presented  at  a  re- 
treat held  in  Versailles,  France,  in  the  spring  of  1955 .    As 
the  author  points  out,  this  essay  may  be  slightly  out-of-date 
in  some  points,  but  it  can  well  be  regarded  as  the  most 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  views  represented  in  this 
series . 

The  additional  items  in  this  issue  continue  the  discussion 
on  two  of  the  very  basic  issues  which  have  arisen  in  the  con- 
text of  this  publication,  namely  the  outward  organization  of 
of  the  church  and  the  problem  of  property .    A  further  feature 
is  a  few  letters  of  a  critically  constructive  nature .    These  we 
received  gratefully  and  will  be  happy  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion . 

-P.P. 


EPISTOLARY 

Among  ourselves: 

Dear  Colleagues: 

.  .  .  Last  week  John  Miller  mentioned  the  need  for  us  in  our  generation 
to  face  together  some  problems  arising  in  advanced  theological  study  and  re- 
lated fields .    With  this  many  ...  in  Europe  now  who  are  or  have  been  study- 
ing here,  I'm  wondering  whether  we  couldn't  with  profit  combine  a  round- 
table  discussion  of  our  own  with  the  proposed  history  course  .  .  .  (PP,  *  1951) . 
It  would  be  most  important  for  American  Mennonite  graduate  students  in 
Europe  to  get  together  and  compare  and  share  ideas  and  convictions --impor- 
tant not  only  for  our  specific  fields  .  .  .  but  also  for  the  general  understand- 
ing and  promotion  of  our  witness  outreach .    (IBH) .    The  assigning  of  one  day 
to  an  "Anabaptist"  theme  looks  to  me  somewhat  questionable.  ...    I  would 
suggest  the  more  objective  and  descriptive  title  of  "A  Social  Strategy  for 
Christians,  "  or  something  of  the  sort  .  .   .  (JHY).    Enclosed  please  find  the 
final  draft  of  the  program  for  our  week  in  Amsterdam ....    The  purpose  of 
the  program  as  it  now  stands  is  to  examine  our  position  in  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  our  time,  as  it  affects  our  mission  and  witness  .  .  .  (PP,  1952) . 

...  I  have  a  sheaf  of  letters  which  arrived  following  our  Amsterdam 
conference  which  perpetuate  some  of  our  mutual  concerns  and  on  which  I  wish 
to  offer  a  few  comments ....    It  is  clear  that  Amsterdam  was  not  just  an- 
other conference- -at  least  not  for  me.    Certain  things  have  fastened  on  to  my 
convictions:    (1)  that  the  bright  child  of  neo-anabaptism  is  not  adequate- -is 
impotent  to  make  new  Anabaptists;  but  that  we  need  to  be  thankful  to  those  who 
have  husbanded  and  nurtured  the  child  and  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water .    (2)  Neo-anabaptism  is  chiefly  academic,  an  interesting  subject  to 
build  libraries,  journals,  lectures  around- -but  not  to  adopt  personally  in  our 
daily  lives  .   .  .  (IBH) . 

This  is  a  letter  to  us  all,  aimed  to  summarize  the  situation  relative  to 
our  proposed  Easter  conference  of  this  year  (1953).  .   .  .    Anabaptism  and 
Eschatology  .  .  .  Old  Testament  and  Eschatology-- Miller ;  Eschatological  Con- 
tent of  Martyrs'  Mirror- -Swartzentruber  .  .   .  Eschatological  Content  of  Dis- 
cipleship--Yoder.  .  .  .    I  have  favored  Zurich  because  of  the  possibilities 
for  outside  speakers  there  .  .  .  (DAS) .    One  of  our  group  writes,   "The  kind 
of  group  we  have  can  easily  become  sophisticated,  smug  and  even  proud .    I 


The  following  persons,  with  initials  following,  participated  in  the 
original  discussions:    Irvin  B.  Horst  (IBH);  John  W.  Miller  (JWM);  Paul 
Peachey  (PP);  Calvin  Redekop  (CR);  David  A.  Shank  (DAS);  A.  Orley  Swartzen- 
truber (A OS);  and  John  Howard  Yoder  (JHY). 


trust  we  will  be  humble  and  simple  in  our  Zurich  conference  and  open  to  the 
Spirit's  leading."    My  own  word,  in  this  connection,  is  that  the  Lord  spoke 
to  us  at  Amsterdam,  and  spoke  quite  loudly.    His  speaking  to  us  at  Zurich 
depends  upon  our  own  willingness  to  accept  the  call  and  commitments  that 
were  thrust  upon  us  just  nine  months  ago .    May  God  help  us  all .    (DAS) .    John 
Miller  has  kindly  prepared  a  list  of  current  eschatological  literature  (en- 
closed) .    This  will  be  particularly  relevant  to  the  Thursday  evening  topic 
which  Prof.  Brunner  has  agreed  to  take.    It  is  a  real  accommodation  that  he 
is  coming  at  all  because  of  his  preparations  for  Japan  .   .  .  (PP). 

What  do  you  think  about  my  bringing  a  proposal  about  publishing  a  small 
booklet  containing  some  materials  from  Amsterdam  seminar  and  possibly 
also  something  from  this  one?  .  .  .  (IBH) . 

It  seems  evident  .  .  .  that  Zurich  was  not  just  another  bull  session.    We 
are  all  caught  in  the  complexities  of  our  own  backgrounds  and  personalities -- 
and  possibly  the  Spirit  has  not  yet  broken  through  in  the  sense  of  all-pervad- 
ing urgency,  but  it  is  clear  that  we  are  closer  together  in  spirit  and  convic- 
tion than  was  the  case  at  Amsterdam  .   .  .  (IBH).    Following  the  brief  conver- 
sation we  had  in  Zurich  about  the  general  topic  for  Brussels,  1954,  my  im- 
pression was  that  we  were  vaguely  agreed  to  make  the  general  subject 
Biblical  Theology.   .  .  .    Perhaps  we  are  too  content  to  operate  with  the  cate- 
gories of  the  received  systematic  theology.    But  we  agree  that  the  Anabaptist 
Vision  requires  some  less  conventional,  more  Biblical  formulations  of  such 
staple  doctrines  as  trinity,  atonement,    .  .  .  (AOS). 

From  now  until  August  1,  (1953),  when  all  manuscripts  will  be  in  Irvin's 
hands,  the  book  is  our  first  responsibility,  of  course  .  .   .  (AOS).    I  myself 
have  not  yet  turned  in  my  manuscript  for  the  publication- -mostly  due  to 
pressure  of  activities- -and  partly  also  perhaps  due  to  lack  of  overwhelming 
conviction .    Working  on  my  paper  ...  I  began  to  ask  myself  a  number  of 
questions  .  .  .  and  I  have  come  to  the  personal  conclusion  that  the  fact  that 
we  ourselves  are  doing  the  publishing  already  invalidates  the  naturalness 
and  naivete  that  is  necessary  for  a  message  to  be  prophetic ....    This  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  existing  channels  for  the  publishing  of  such  articles 
are  open  puts  the  dot  under  the  question  mark  .   .  .  (DAS) .    I  got  the  impres- 
sion that  we  felt  that  the  value  of  what  we  had  to  offer  resided  in  the  fact  that 
all  the  different  problems  were  discussed  at  the  same  meeting.   ...    I  be- 
lieve we  .  .   .  wanted  to  bring  these  things  to  bear  on  our  own  usefulness 
more  than  on  the  world  crisis,  and  the  publication  was  intended  to  share,  and 
elicit  responses  .   .  .  (AOS) .    I  can  enter  fully  into  all  the  hesitance  that  has 
been  expressed  about  our  booklet,  particularly  since  I've  had  some  months  of 
other  work  in  some  of  the  areas  my  own  papers  touch  upon  and  I  realize  how 
terribly  provisional  they  are .    Indeed,  dnly  one  conviction  is  stronger,  after 
having  been  home  a  bit,  and  that  is,    .  .   .  we  must  proceed  with  our  plans .  .  . 
(PP). 
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The  Amsterdam  Club's  book  seems  to  be  bogging  down  seriously.  .  .  . 
I'm  therefore  making  to  you  a  suggestion  which  Shank  would  support .... 
Recommend  to  MQR  such  material  as  belongs  there  .  .  .  the  rest  in  a  pam- 
phlet series  named  Concern  (Dave's  suggestion)  .  .  .  printing  at  Scottdale  .  .  , 
but  published  in  the  name  of  the  fellowship  .  .  .  (JHY,  December,  1953). 
This  morning  I  received  a  card  from  John  Howard  casting  his  vote  for  publi- 
cation but  in  a  different  form  and  suggesting  a  recount  of  opinion .    This 
leaves  me  in  a  quandary ....    After  reading  and  working  through  the  Ms  .  . 
I  was  again  convinced  that  it  has  at  least  a  word  of  earnest  and  sincere  con- 
viction for  the  hour .   .  .   .    For  me  there  is  no  more  presumption  to  speak 
with  the  written  word  than  with  the  oral ....    We  dare  not  fail  to  pass  on 
what  has  come  to  us  outside  ourselves,  even  though  it  is  surely  mingled  with 
human  chaff  .  .  .  (IBH).    Upon  further  thought  it  seems  better  to  me  too  that 
publication  has  been  held  up,  although  I  was  inclined  to  feel  rather  frustrat- 
ed. ..  .    I  agree  to  publication  at  Scottdale  of  our  testimonies .  .  .  .    Fur- 
ther that  our  concern  continue  to  find  a  channel  through  a  series  or  an  ir- 
regularly published  journal  .  .  .  (IBH) . 

I  found  the  bundle  of  correspondence  very  stimulating  and  refreshing.  .  . 
An  excerpt  from  a  letter  I  received  yesterday  from  a  young  diploma-ed 
pastor  follows .    "I  have  just  been  called  to  a  church.  .  .  .    I  see  some  of  the 
dangers  of  both  extremes  vividly  portrayed  here,  and  I  believe  I  can  under- 
stand the  problem,  but  I  do  not  have  a  realistic  solution  to  a  very  real  prob- 
lem,   .   '.  .    Personally,  with  my  head  or  theoretically,  I  believe  in  the  radi- 
cal sect- type  church,  but  in  the  visible  practice  of  this  in  our  Mennonite 
Church,  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  some  problems  realistically,  or  else 
be  ecclesiastically  schizophrenic .    I  am  concerned  about  what  seems  to  be  a 
changing  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  church  within  our  community . "   To 
me  it  seems  clearer  daily  that  between  the  old  and  new  style  ecclesiastical 
structures  in  our  brotherhood  now,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  libertinistic  in- 
dividualism that  aims  at  assimilation  on  the  other,  some  dynamic  and  crea- 
tive forces  must  be  released,  and  that  right  soon  .  .  .  (PP,  1954) . 

There  exists  in  the  American  OM  church  a  significant  group  of  younger 
men  devoted  to  what  we  could  call  a  "corpus  christianum"  concept  of  church- 
manship,  who  feel  that  it  is  we  who  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  us  when  we  dis- 
agree with  some  modern  tendencies  of  church  leadership.    They  feel,  and 
sincerely,  that  this  approach  is  historic  Mennonitism,  in  spite  of  the  "new 
insights"  it  involves  ...  the  line  of  their  thought   goes  back  through  Horsch 
to  Twisck  and  the  stern  side  of  Menno,  whereas  we'd  rather  go  farther  back 
to  the  spiritual  side  of  Sattler .    All  of  which  confirms  the  thesis  of  my  his- 
torical essay  .  .  .  that  an  effort  whose  deep  nature  is  to  complete  cultural  assimi- 
lation and  accept  the  reformers '  way  of  using  means  which  contradict  the 
end  in  the  interest  of  group  survival  as  an  organization,  sees  itself  as  carry- 
ing on,  and  in  fact  reviving,  the  original  Anabaptist  vision  .  .  .  (JHY,  1954) . 


We  do  not  want  to  be  sectarian .    This  is  a  complicated  and  hard  thing  to 
express,  but  it  is  all  important  to  me  .  .  .an  intensive  effort  to  define  the 
tangible  expression  of  our  Christian  Gospel  can  result  in  arrogancy,  and  fi- 
nally an  effort  to  standardize  and  impose  it  on  others,  thus  ending  exactly 
where  we  started,  namely,  a  formalized  code .    Almost  facetiously  I  say  the 
Mennonites  are  over- sected  .   .  .  (CR,   1954). 

First  of  the  things  we  learned  about  the  Anabaptist  movement  is  that  it 
was  more  spiritual  in  character  and  congregational  in  polity  than  our  Ameri- 
can churches .    We  discovered  that  Anabaptist  Biblicism  was  a  far  cry  from 
the  Biblicism  of  Daniel  Kauffman,  and  were  startled,  two  years  ago,  to  learn 
that  the  presuppositions  of  a  historian  like  John  Horsch  were  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  him  from  interpreting  fairly  Dutch  Anabaptist  history.    It  is  hard  to 
formulate  the  positive  side  of  this  negative  criticism  in  concrete  terms,  how 
the  American  churches  would  be  differently  organized  if  they  were  more 
"pneumatic";  the  growth  of  conference  and  other  machinery  is  not  bad  in  it- 
self but  it's  poor  substitute  for  the  Spirit.  (JHY)- 

Concern  stands  for  a  methodological  renewal,  as  Redekop  says .    And  our 
"method"  is  just  Biblicism,  which  means  that  we  strive  to  resemble  increas- 
ingly the  image  of  God  which  we  see  in  Christ  and  in  the  New  Testament's 
description  of  the  body  of  Christ  .  .  .  (AGS) .    Further,  on  the  question  of 
authority,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Reformation  to  which  JHY's  remarks 
about  mine  are  directed:    English  Anabaptism  during  the  1535-1558  period, 
at  least,  was  essentially  Hoffmanite,  therefore  spiritualistic .    In  England, 
however,  it  never  led  to  the  Minister  aberration  and  Quakerism  became  the 
direct  heir  of  the  English  variety  of  the  movement.  .  .  .    Thus  when  Fried- 
mann,  for  example,  finds  in  Quakerism  the  purest  expression  of  Anabaptism 
it  is  not  without  historical  evidence.  .  .  .    My  own  view  is  that  in  the  earli- 
er phases  of  the  movement  there  existed  an  equilibrium  between  the  Inner  and 
the  Outer  Word  which  accounted  for  its  insight  .  .  .  (IBH) .   After  a  careful 
restudy  of  Matthew  5  and  particularly  Matthew  5:17-20  which  I  did  this  sum- 
mer (1954)  ...  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  on  this  basis  that  Jesus  criticized 
the  conception  of  Biblical  authority  which  the  Pharisees  had.    Matthew  5:18  is 
the  crucial  verse .    There  Christ  asserts  the  authority  of  the  jot  and  tittle  of 
the  Old  Testament  law  in  a  way  that  seems  at  first  to  reaffirm  precisely  what 
the  Pharisees  had  been  saying.  .  .  .    The  verse,  however,  contains  two  time 
clauses  .  .  .  which  I  think  are  the  clue  to  Christ's  thinking  here.  ...    To 
that  extent  in  which  all  is  accomplished  the  external  character  of  the  law 
loses  its  force ....    All  of  those  isolated  and  external  expressions  of  life 
as  now  codified  in  the  law  can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  their  organic 
relation  to  the  law  of  love  for  God  and  for  man,  and  insofar  as  this  life  of 
love  has  become  a  part  of  their  inner  lives  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
insofar  we  are  no  longer  bound  by  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  law.  .  .  . 
All  this  is  in  line  with  the  promise  of  Jeremiah  .  .  .  where  he  describes  the 


New  Covenant  as  an  economy  in  which  the  law  will  be  written  "within"  men 
"upon  their  hearts"  .  .  .  that  is  ideally  the  principle  of  authority  that  should 
obtain  in  the  New  Covenant.    (JWM) .    The  main  burden  of  this  letter  is  that 
we  haven't  finished  thrashing  around  the  question  of  Biblical  criticism  and  its 
relation  to  inspiration  and  discipleship .    Studying  here  (Basel)  has  made  me 
see  clearly  how  John  could  get  along  without  an  answer  and  in  fact  refuse  to 
agree  with  the  rest  of  us  that  there  is  a  problem,  since  there  is  now  a  cen- 
tral body  of  scholarship  which,  presupposing  the  whole  critical  orientation, 
is  rather  evangelical  in  tone ....    An  answer  will  have  to  consider  at  least 
the  following  factors:    (1)  that  if  you  believe  in  discipleship  as  we  do,  the 
form,  also  the  external  form,  of  Biblical  authority  means  more  than  if  you're 
satisfied  with  justification;  (2)  that  if  Judeo- Christianity  is  unique  in  its  his- 
tory-foundedness  it  matters  even  more  that  the  report  should  tell  the  truth 
.  .   .  ;  (3)  the  answer  must  be  communicable  in  some  way  to  the  ordinary 
Christian  .  .  .  (JHY). 

I  am  eager  to  relate  something  of  developments  here  at  Goshen  in  con- 
nection with  Concern .  ...    At  a  certain  point  in  our  thinking  on  these  lines 
(economic  problem)  ...  we  realized  that  we  could  go  no  further  until  we  had 
discovered  each  other  on  a  more  profound  spiritual  level ....    Now  John 
Howard  speaks  of  the  Grebel  circle  which  kept  coming  to  the  Zurich  church . 
This  is  what  we  have  discovered:    That  the  Church  will  not  be  purified  by  any 
overly- zealous  prophets  preaching  at  it,  but  only  as  we  purify  ourselves  and 
gather  with  those  so  like-minded  about  Jesus  Christ.    We  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  stop  talking  unless  we  can  be  the  Church  to 
which  we  feel  led.    We  can  speak  to  the  Church  only  from  an  experience  of 
the  Church  .  .  .  (JWM,  September,  1955) . 

I  am  starting  a  new  round  robin,  since  the  old  one  seems  bogged  down 
once  more .    What  I  have  to  say  here  are  mainly  reflections  that  came  to  me 
after  Bender's  visit  a  few  weeks  ago.  .   .  .    One  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant objections  Bender  made  was  to  our  seeming  inability  to  say  what  we 
have  to  say  ...  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  give  our  testimony  and  yet  not 
arouse  the  other  man's  feelings ....    I  know  this  is  not  what  we  intend  to 
do,  but  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  picture  we  have  given  of  ourselves  .    Every- 
body's question  .  .  .  seems  to  be:    What  is  their  intention?  .  .  .  (AOS,  Sep- 
tember, 1955).    The  questions  of  where  next  and  how  communicate  seem  to 
remain  the  central  concern  for  the  moment .    The  last  time  I  argued  that  all 
communication  problems  aside,  deep  differences  between  us  and  status  quo 
remain .    The  continuing  struggle  confirms  this .    Nevertheless  the  general 
criticism  that  only  a  select  academic  group  can  find  their  way  with  us  is  valid 
and  one  that  ought  to  exercise  us  most  earnestly  .  .  .  (PP,  December,  1955). 

Here  in  America  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  have  tended  in  Mennonitism  to 
minimize  the  significance  of  the  local  gathering  of  believers  over  against  the 


larger  organizational  aspects  of  the  Church .    I  am  for  a  true  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  saints,  and  I  am  for  it  to  that  extent  that  nothing  else  matters 
until  and  unless  this  again  happens .    The  sickness  of  our  institutional  life 
lies  not  in  organization  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  really  subservient 
to  the  Church- community,  that  is  to  the  love  community  in  its  realistic  sense 
of  the  gathering  of  the  local  brotherhood.    In  fact,  as  it  turns  out,  the  insti- 
tutions that  are  meant  to  promote  the  kingdom,  all  too  often  serve  to  crush 
such  a  true  gathering  .  .  .  (JWM,  August,  1956) .    For  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  had  no  contact  with  us  here  at  Goshen  .  .  .  our  faith  simply  stated  is 
that  God  is  seeking  a  people  who  will  through  repentance  step  out  of  the  old 
fallen  world  order  into  the  new  life  provided  for  in  Christ  and  regulated  and 
described  by  His  teaching.  .  .  .    Whatever  the  future  I  believe  that  we  are 
firmly  committed  that  our  lives  shall  be  given  as   fully  as  possible  for  Christ 
and  the  building  up  of  His  body,  the  Church.  ...    A  good  many  of  us  here 
have  been  dealing  far  too  long  in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  we  do  not  need  so 
much  the  one  mind  as  the  one  heart  .  .  .  (JWM,  December,  1956) . 

Main  outside  speaker  at  our  meeting  this  year  was  a  representative  of 
the  "No-Church  Church."   This  movement  seems  to  be  on  the  border  between 
a  valid  deconstantinization  and  a  dubious  movement  of  Pietism  and  the  Oxford 
group.    I  think  it  well  worth  our  time  to  converse  with  them;  they  are  aware 
of  their  youth  and  want  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  West,  and  someone  with 
four  centuries  criticizing  the  West  and  learning  from  mistakes  should  be  able 
to  help  them  .  .  .  (JHY,  May,  1957). 


The  larger  circle: 


Dear  John, 


Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
March  20,  1956 


My  warmest  approval  of  the  latest  number  of  Concern,  and  many  thanks 
for  sending  me  this  issue ....    I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the  other 
friends  ...  to  this  very  essential  undertaking  and- -if  I  may  call  it  this  way-- 
movement  toward  the  inner  renewal  of  the  CHURCH.    You  have  my  full-hearted 
support  and  agreement  in  this  matter.    Needless  to  say  that  I  read  the  pam- 
phlet most  carefully,  and  rejoiced  in  this  testimony  to  a  new  spirit.  .  .  . 
Can  there  be  an  "ecclesiola  in  ecclesiam"  as  the  Pietists  wanted  to  achieve? 
Or  is  the  "Sect- principle"  eternal,  and  bound  to  produce  a  sectarian  breaking 
away  from  the  bigger,  the  "denominational"  church?  ...    I  made  this  small 
marginal  note  in  my  copy:    "Without  sharing  also  in  worldly  things,  i.e., 
community  of  goods,  no  perfect  brotherhood  can  be  achieved . "   The  Hutterite 
way  .  .  .  was  absolutely  consistent,  and  what  the  Society  of  Brothers  is  doing 


now  ...  is  meaningful  too.  .  .  .    This  kind  of  living  is  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  "pietist  cell, "  the  "ecclesiola  in  ecclesiam ." 

Robert  Friedmann 

Campinas,  S.P.,  Brazil 
April  15,  1956 

Dear  Brother: 

Received  Concern  No .  3  in  the  morning  mail  ...  in  spite  of  a  dozen 
other  things  pressing  for  attention  ...  I  had  to  read  this  from  cover  to  cover , 
It  provokes  a  lot  of  thought,  stirring  up  again  some  dormant  ideas,    ...    At 
present  I  have  more  questions  than  answers.    That  is,  I  find  myself  in  sym- 
pathy with  most  of  what  you  are  saying,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  there  is 
another  side  to  this  "nature  of  the  church"  thing ....    I  am  in  a  state  of  re- 
action against  sectarianism .    JHY  on  discipleship  was  full  of  overstatement 
and  oversimplification.  .  .   .    Dick  Shaull  here  has  sympathy  with  a  lot  of 
these  ideas,  especially  on  the  realization  of  Christian  community,  but  he  blew 
his  top  over  that  article .    Seems  to  me  we  are  still  overloaded  on  the  ethical 
side  ...  a  needed  emphasis  in  general  Christendom,  but  not  for  Mennonit- 
ism  .    We  need  rather  a  more  consistent  application  of  ethic  and  especially  a 
dose  of  Gospel.    I  am  not  sure  if  you  knew  Paul  Verghese  personally  or  not-- 
one  of  the  finest  Christian  spirits  I  have  known.    Before  he  left  the  U.  S.  he 
summed  up  his  experience  in  this  manner:    "At  Goshen  I  found  new  breadth 
and  meaning  to  the  Christian  ethic,  but  I  had  to  go  to  Princeton  to  find  new  in- 
sight into  the  Gospel."    Think  about  this  one  a  while. 


Dick  Burkholder 


Goshen,  Indiana 
October  28,  1954 


Dear  Brethren  of  the  Concern: 


This  is  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Concern  No.  1,  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived .    I  think  you  are  doing  a  fine  job  and  I  wish  to  encourage  the  publish- 
ing of  further  numbers ....    I  did  notice  several  expressions  in  your  printed 
letter  [cover  letter  going  with  first  issue.-  Ed  .J,  however,  which  caused  my 
eyebrows  to  rise  a  trifle.    For  example,  is  the  Anabaptist  heritage  one  of 
"naive  Biblicism"?   Granted  that  there  is  naivete  among  us,  does  it  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  Anabaptist  heritage  is  naive?   Also,  granting  that  there 
have  been  uninformed  conference  bodies  in  our  history,  it  would  hardly  be 
correct  to  say  that  the  church  high  school  and  the  Christian  day  school  move- 
ment, and  the  growing  pattern  of  a  trained  ministry,  are  the  results  of  deci- 
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sions  "made  either  by  one  or  two  leaders  or  in  haste  by  uninformed  conference 
bodies ."    Both  of  these  movements  have  had  a  slow  but  steady  growth  over  a 
period  of  years,  with  much  discussion  and  even  debate  taking  place  during 
these  years ....    This  is  not  to  argue  for  or  against  either  the  church  high 
school  or  the  trained  ministry  (although  if  I  were  arguing,  I'd  be  on  the  af- 
firmative side). 

Guy  F .  Hershberger 

Alwaye  T.C.  State 

India 

January  25,  1956 

Dear  Brother  Irvin, 

I  so  badly  wanted  to  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent  effort  in  putting 
out  Concern .  .  .  .    Much  as  I  would  desire  to  join  in  the  conversation,  time 
bids  me  wait ....    Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  second  number  on  the 
Church .    Being  a  Catholic  (not  a  Roman  one)  by  conviction,  I  have  to  differ 
from  Paul  Peachey's  keen  analysis  of  Spirit  and  Form  in  the  Church.    The 
whole  problem  of  the  Spirit  as  opposed  to  Flesh,  and  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  still  moot  questions  in  theology.  .  .  .    The  Spirit  as 
Oneness,  as  Fullness,  and  as  Wholeness  which  is  Holiness,  are  aspects 
which  still  remain  to  be  examined  carefully.    The  whole  eschatological  back- 
ground from  which  the  Church  is  to  be  understood  is  often  lacking  in  many 
Protestant  discussions  of  the  Church.    To  say  that  Spirit  and  response  of  obe- 
dient faith  are  the  marks  of  the  true  Church  is  merely  to  shelve  the  problem 
to  a  definition  of  these  terms  and  to  the  insoluble  problem  of  devising  a 
measuring  rod  for  these  two  entities . 

Paul  Verghese 

(The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  report  by  Paul  H.  Martin  of  a  Con- 
cern retreat  held  at  Goshen,  Indiana,  April  19,  20,  1957.    This  is  followed 
by  some  comments  on  the  meeting  by  Lewis  Benson,  editor  of  The  Call,  a 
Quaker  Quarterly,  Journal  of  Spiritual  Reformation .    A  fruitful  exchange  be- 
tween The  Call  and  the  Concern  groups  has  been  going  on  for  some  time . 

--PP.) 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  summary  of  the  morning 
discussion  of  authority  and  a  conclusion  of  the  extent  of  agreement  between 
Concern  and  Call  on  the  point.  .  .  .    The  authority  is  in  tradition,  the  Book, 
and  the  Spirit,  all  three  and  not  one  of  these ....    That  both  groups  are 
willing  to  take  seriously  both  the  historical  and  the  living  Christ  .   .  .  was 
considered  a  discovery  of  .   .  .  significance  for  the  Concern  and  Call  move- 
ments . 
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Then  followed  a  discussion  on  the  relationship  of  Concern  and  Call  to  the 
(ethnic)  denominational  structures  of  which  we  are  members  .    Calvin  Redekop 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  gave  the  term,  the  Covenant  Community,  to  the  total 
salvation,  "A  re-creation  in  which  man  is  reconciled  to  man,  and  collectively 
and  individually  reconciled  to  God  is  what  salvation  in  its  fullest  sense 
means . "  .  .   .    We  feel  strongly  exercised  to  create  this  Covenant  Community . 
However  .   .   .  problems  .  .   .  still  face  us ...  .    What  of  our  relations  with 
fellow  Christians?   Christ's  body  is  undivided.  ...    In  the  face  of  growing 
conviction  of  the  above,  any  overtly  schismatic  action  is  unpardonable.  ..." 

The  somewhat  varied  response  to  this  paper  can  be  summarized  by  the 
following:    Before  you  can  say  anything  to  the  older  brotherhood  you  must  do 
something.    In  the  quoted  words  of  David  Shank,  "Let's  go  out  and  form  new 
churches  and  let  the  new  judge  the  old."  .   .  .    But  the  reply  was  made  that 
the  only  way  to  judge  the  old  is  to  maintain  a  connection . 

On  Friday  evening  Robert  Friedmann  introduced  a  discussion  on  "The 
Anabaptist  Vision  Today."    Gemeinde  instead  of  church  was  the  Anabaptist 
word ....    The  Holy  Spirit  is  with  the  church  to  make  it  a  Gemeinde;  other- 
wise it  is  an  institution.    The  Anabaptists  didn't  plan  to  break  away.    The 
Holy  Spirit  planned  it .    They  had  the  charisma  (gift),  given  of  grace  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.    We  don't  program  schism,  ever.    It  comes.    It  should  never  be 
intended  on  the  human  level .    Break  only  when  the  Holy  Spirit  compels . 

On  Saturday  morning  John  Miller  opened  a  discussion  on  the  economic 
pattern  of  the  Covenant  Community.    He  stated  that  an  organ  for  justice  and 
mutual  helpfulness  is  what  we  seek.   .   .   .    The  way  requires  a  radical  re- 
ordering of  our  lives  though  perhaps  not  giving  up  of  private  property .    The 
right  way  might  be  different  at  different  places,  but  the  right  way  at  each 
place  must  be  found. 

The  rest  of  Saturday  morning  and  much  of  the  afternoon  was  given  to  a 
presentation  and  discussion  led  by  Lewis  Benson  on  "The  Gospel  Order."    The 
new  Covenant  Community  is  part  of  the  Gospel  itself.    It  is  not  a  temple  wor- 
shiping community,  but  a  building  of  living  stones.    There  is  no  priestly  min- 
istry nor  are  there  priestly  ceremonies .    Jesus  is  the  holder  of  all  offices  . 
The  church  is  the  community  of  the  holy  or  obedient.   .   .    .    The  minister  is 
simply  one  called  to  speak  a  word  God  requires  to  His  people ....    Christ 
died  that  we  might  have  righteousness  without  legalism  and  community  with- 
out institutionalism .    It  is  what  has  kept  Quakers  and  Mennonites  apart  for 
three  hundred  years . 

Concern  persons  agreed  that  the  spiritual  is  the  reality,  but  that  Christ 
realized  human  nature  and  gave  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  helps  that 
are  needed.   .   .   .    Not  to  recognize  (them)  is  to  contradict  the  historic 
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Christ,  the  validity  of  whose  voice  was  previously  affirmed .    No  grace  is  me- 
diated by  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  .  .   .    Making  nonparticipation  in 
these  symbols  the  basis  of  fellowship  is  placing  something  other  than  Christ 
at  the  center  of  community .  .   .  (PHM) . 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
April  24,   1957 

Dear  friends  and  brethren: 

Behind  our  viewpoint  is  something  that  we  call  "a  post  pentecostal  pro- 
phetic understanding  of  redemptive  history."    We  feel  Anabaptism  has  always 
been  deficient  in  this,  whereas  it  has  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  prophetic 
Quakerism ....    The  world  is  still  either  Protestant  or  Catholic .    No  third 
kind  of  Christianity  challenges  modern  man  to  decision.    It  is  in  such  a  world 
that  our  witness  is  to  be  launched.  .  .  .    If  Concern  is  to  be  a  true  resurgence 
of  the  original  Anabaptist  vision  we  believe  it  is  bound  to  realize  that  there 
can  be  no  peaceful  coexistence  between  Protestantism  and  Anabaptism.    Ana- 
baptism  is  not  Protestant  and  is  not  Catholic .    It  is  a  third  kind  of  Christianity 
in  tension  with  the  other  two.   ...    To  conclude:    There  seem  to  be  two  lines 
of  emphasis  in  your  group .    Cue  is  concerned  for  opportunities  to  live  out  in 
a  truly  brotherly  way  the  implications  of  the  Anabaptist  vision  within  the 
structure  of  the  existing  Mennonite  community.    The  other  line  of  emphasis 
sesms  to  have  more  universal  implications  and  seems  to  be  more  concerned 
with  a  sharp  clarification  of  the  essence  or  true  substance  of  the  Anabaptist 
vision  and  its  reproclamation  in  the  world  today .    Hans  Wiehler  and  Norman 
Kraus  both  see  a  trend  toward  moving  in  the  first  direction  rather  than  to- 
ward the  second  and  an  actual  slackening  of  the  wider  vision  during  the  past 
year. 

Is  the  story  of  Call  and  Concern  simply  a  matter  of  certain  transactions 
within  historical  Mennonitism  and  Quakerism  or  is  this  "the  kairoi  (time) 
which  the  Father  in  His  sovereign  power  has  fixed?"   Are  we  they  of  whom 
Jesus  said,  "You  shall  be  my  witnesses  to  the  end  of  the  earth"  or  do  we 
think  of  ourselves  as  a  minor  development  in  the  backwaters  of  denomina- 
tional history? 

Lewis  Benson 
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WHAT  IS  CONCERN? 

By  Paul  Peachey 

The  name  Concern  has  been  given  to  a  pamphlet  series 
dealing  with  contemporary  Christian  issues.    This  designa- 
tion has  also  been  used  loosely  with  reference  to  those  pub- 
lishing the  series  and  to  their  viewpoint.    Beyond  this,  there 
are  many  who  hold  similar  views  or  have  been  attracted  to 
them .    The  attempt  to  avoid  precipitous  or  sectarian  action 
has  prevented  the  formation  of  a  group  to  which  one  can  be- 
long.   Insofar  as  any  coherence  obtains  among  the  persons  in 
these  categories,  the  term  movement  might  be  applied, 
though  even  this  would  probably  imply  greater  strength  than 
actually  obtains . 

To  refer  to  the  publishing  group  first,  it  should  be  noted 
that  all  were  committed  Christians  before  coming  to  the 
"Concern"  experience,  engaged  in  and/or  preparing  for  work 
in  various  phases  of  the  Mennonite  "program."    In  this  situ- 
ation we  shared  an  insight  common  to  our  church  workers, 
that  there  are  weaknesses  in  our  churches,  but  we  had  been 
heartened  and  challenged  by  "the  Anabaptist  vision . " 

What  led  to  the  "Concern"  conversations,  however,  was 
a  certain  disillusionment  with  the  attempt  to  revive  ethnic 
Mennonitism  by  means  of  a  strong  denominational  and  aca- 
demic program .    Not  only  did  the  effort  apparently  fail  to 
halt  the  deeper  acculturation  which  was  going  on,  but  we 
found  ourselves  unable  to  meet  the  larger  problems  of  wit- 
ness in  our  age  from  the  base  of  (ethnic  plus  denominational) 
Mennonitism .    We  were  thus  distressed,  not  as  at  first,  over 
weaknesses  in  the  denomination- -these  can  be  understood-- 
but  over  the  remedy  currently  applied;  not  over  the  great 
distance  we  had  to  cover  but  over  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  moving. 

This  disillusionment  threw  us  back  upon  ourselves  to 
seek  for  more  adequate  spiritual  foundation .    Various  re- 
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sources  came  to  hand,  but  more  important  than  any  other  was 
our  encounter  with  the  sixteenth- century  Anabaptists  in  the 
documents  they  themselves  produced .    What  we  found  in  them 
was  not  an  authoritative  doctrine  or  form  normative  for  all 
time,  but  a  direct  approach  to  the  realities  of  the  faith,  re- 
markably similar  to  that  of  first-century  Christians. 

We  should  note  at  this  point  that  we  are  not  alone  in 
raising  these  questions .    They  have  been  raised  in  a  variety 
of  ways  in  our  churches  and  missions,  and  especially  by  our 
students .    It  is  therefore  most  urgent  that  they  should  be 
brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  faculties .    So  far  as  our 
share  in  conversation  is  concerned,  we  are  heartened  to 
raise  the  issue  precisely  here,  because  we  are  among 
brethren  whom  we  esteem  and  to  whom  we  are  largely  in- 
debted for  our  life  and  faith .    We  are  here  to  seek  and  to 
share,  to  testify  and  to  hear  testimony.    It  is  in  this  way 
that  God  has  ordained  that  His  children  should  find  their  way 
in  the  world . 

As  already  implied,  we  find  the  Christian  faith  a  matter 
of  a  living  relationship  with  a  living  God.    It  is  to  this  real- 
ity that  we  are  committed,  and  regarding  which  we  make  our 
affirmations .    These  affirmations  are  therefore  not  norma- 
tive dogmas  or  propositions,  to  be  regarded  in  themselves 
as  the  essence  or  locus  of  truth,  but  rather  testimonies  de- 
signed to  lead  to  the  living  reality  of  "Christ  in  you,  the  hope 
of  glory"  (Colossians  1:27).    We  have  consistently  hesitated, 
however,  to  put  forth  a  summary  of  our  witness,  lest  it  be 
understood  as  a  mere  doctrinal  debate .    On  this  occasion  a 
kind  of  summary  will  be  necessary,  but  we  preface  it  with  the 
caution  that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  dogma  versus  dogma. 

We  accept  and  affirm  the  testimony  of  Scripture  that  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  (II  Corinthi- 
ans 5:19),  and  have  committed  ourselves  unreservedly, 
though  in  our  weakness,  to  His  living  lordship.    We  believe 
that  God  in  Christ  is  actively  gathering  His  people,  the  Church, 
in  the  world  today,  and  that  this  Church  is  "the  fellowship  of 
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those  who  have  responded  to  the  call  to  discipleship"  (JHY) . 
We  believe  that  this  fellowship  means  the  common  life  of  the 
children  of  God  which  embraces  their  whole  being.    It  is  here 
and  in  this  sense  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come . 

We  find  that  the  Church  as  the  universal  people  of  God 
becomes  actual  and  visible  in  the  church  local,  that  it  is  re- 
alized in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  its  midst,  in  the 
fellowship  of  forgiveness  and  obedience,  of  mutual  care  and 
exhortation.    It  is  in  this  assembly  that  Christ  dwells  and 
rules.    It  is  here  (Matthew  18:20)  that  through  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  apostles  (John  15:26f .)  His  will  becomes 
manifest,  and  His  grace  flows  to  all  unitedly.    It  is  here  that 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  distributed,  where  each  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  common  life  performs  his  own  ministry .    It 
is  here,  too,  in  the  sharing  from  assembly  to  assembly  that 
the  universal  life  of  the  Church  is  expressed. 

In  this  faith  we  find  both  affirmation  and  rejection  of  this 
present  world- -affirmation  because  this  is  the  sphere  of  di- 
vine creation  and  of  redemption  where  God  is  working  out  His 
purposes;  rejection  because  here,  too,  demonic  forces  are 
at  work  and  the  Kingdom  already  here  hastens  to  a  fulfillment 
beyond  this  age,  leaving  behind  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
it. 

These  affirmations,  we  submit,  are  nothing  new,  and  be- 
lieve that  we  here  are  all  united  in  them .    But  we  also  are 
deeply  aware  that  as  one  goes  beyond  their  mere  doctrinal 
meaning  to  their  inner  reality,  this  reality  calls  into  deep 
question  many  of  the  assumptions  upon  which  our  denomina- 
tional life  is  built .    A  few  examples  follow . 

1 .    The  rational  social  organization  of  the  denomination 
is  mistaken  for  the  Church  portrayed  above.    This  is  evi- 
denced in  (a)  the  lack  of  reality  in  much  of  our  stereotyped 
church  life  (formal  meetings,  formal  speeches,  the  church 
often  little  more  than  a  mediocre  lecture  club);  (b)  the 
church  as  a  "program"  to  be  run  by  the  few  experts  (whether 
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centralized  pastoral  administrations  or  denominational  ma- 
chines); (c)  religious  leadership  becoming  more  and  more  a 
technical  skill  for  which  the  young  are  trained  scientifically 
and  rationally,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  charisma;  (d) 
the  subordination  of  vital  issues  to  administrative  expediency 
("smooth"  functioning  of  the  program  becomes  more  impor- 
tant than  the  truth);  (e)  the  insistence  that  all  spiritual  ini- 
tiative must  pass  through  "official"  channels;  (f)  a  worldly 
belief  in  progress  through  ever  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion, an  optimism  thus  blinded  to  the  deeper  secularization 
which  is  outdistancing  the  progress;  (g)  our  failure  to 
evangelize  despite  the  great  activism . 

2.  This  is  closely  akin  to  our  acceptance  of  the  denomi- 
national character  of  "Christendom"  as  a  "given"  which  does 
not  distress  us  and  regarding  which  we  cannot  hope  for  a 
Biblical  answer.    This  is  evidenced  in  the  way  that,  whatever 
we  say  doctrinally,  the  Church  universal  for  us  existentially 
is  the  Mennonite  Church  (it  is  to  it  that  we  refer  when  we 
use  the  term  "church"  generically) .    This  means,   strangely 
enough,  that  we  cannot  accept  the  church  local  as  in  every 
sense  the  Church,  and  yet  we  ascribe  to  the  denomination  the 
sovereign  attributes  of  the  Church  universal.    It  means  that 
when  we  speak  of  loyalty  to  Christ  or  of  revival,  we  rarely 
assume  that  either  loyalty  or  revival  might  bring  this  state 
of  affairs  into  judgment . 

3.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  in  spite  of  our  progress 
(we  do  not  deny  that  there  has  been  some)  our  prophetic  re- 
lationship to  the  "world"  is  becoming  less  clear .    While  the 
church  program  is  becoming  more  and  more  based  on  the 
power  resources  of  the  age- -finance  and  bureaucracy- - 
members  in  "secular"  vocations  likewise  enter  more  and 
more  deeply  into  the  power  structure  of  our  civilization. 
While  it  is  evident  that  much  of  our  past  nonconformity  has 
been  mere  misguided  cultural  obscurantism,   our  "broaden- 
ing" bears  the  marks  of  assimilation,  of  rising  respectabil- 
ity, rather  than  true  prophetic  and  redemptive  witness . 
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I  must  ask  your  forbearance  at  these  strong  words .    They 
are  not  spoken  to  condemn  anyone .    I  fervently  believe  that 
in  spite  of  the  misconceptions  in  which  we  all  partake,  Christ 
receives  us .    There  are  many  who  hold  perhaps  most  or  all 
of  the  above  misunderstandings,  but  who  in  accordance  with 
their  knowledge  have  given  themselves  to  Christ  and  He  has 
received  them .    But  that  is  a  matter  other  than  the  question 
before  us  here . 

What  do  we  propose  to  do?   Before  any  concrete  sugges- 
tions can  be  made,  it  must  be  noted  that  no  over-all  answer 
is  possible.    To  attempt  such  answer  would  simply  reflect 
our  mistakes  in  our  present  approach  which  assumes  that 
we  can  save  ethnic  Mennonitism  and  receive  a  genuine  re- 
vival as  well.  Reorganization  holds  little  promise.    We  would 
see  hope  in  developments  as  the  following. 

1 .  In  the  willingness  to  grant  a  degree  of  the  indigenous 
character  of  the  church  abroad,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  de- 
centralized I-W  program  are  inklings  of  a  higher  way  that 
seems  to  have  broken  for  a  brief  moment  through  the  clouds . 
The  trend  in  places  to  grant  greater  congregational  autonomy 
constitutes  at  least  a  negative  gain  in  the  sense  of  the  re- 
moval of  external  limitations . 

2.  The  removal  of  external  restraining  authority,  how- 
ever, can  be  helpful  only  if  it  is  carried  forward  on  an  inner 
recovery  of  essence.    In  every  congregation  of  the  land  it  is 
possible  at  any  time  to  begin  a  constructive  new  approach, 
not  through  a  new  teaching  program  but  through  a  new  mes- 
age,   through  a  new  break-through  of  the  power  of  God. 

3 .  It  must  become  the  goal  of  all  who  preach  and  teach 
to  present  every  man  mature  in  Christ .    Specifically  this 
will  require  the  kind  of  congregational  life  which  will  unite 
every  member  in  an  intimate,  personal  fellowship,  where 
each  is  engaged  in  the  destiny  of  the  fellowship,  a  fellowship 
responsible  in  its  own  right  under  Christ  for  the  life  of 
every  member . 
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4 .  We  must  be  ready  to  allow  the  Spirit  to  create  afresh, 
even  when  it  means  the  by- pas  sing  or  dismantling  of  our 
most  cherished  programs.    Knowing  how  renewal  has  come 
in  the  past  through  "unofficial"  initiative,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  leadership  as  a  whole  can  be  won  in  stage  one, 
and  then  the  masses  in  stage  two.    Yet  much  could  come  if 
as  leaders  we  could  meet  to  await  a  fresh  unction,  which 
could  call  us  into  new  commitment  and  new  units  of  fellow- 
ship to  go  out  in  sacrificial  witness.    This  proposal  is  "il- 
logical, "  but  it  could  well  be  that  some  of  us- -or  all- -would 
be  called  to  disperse  in  bands  of  united,  witnessing  believers, 
abandoning  the  security  and  prestige  of  our  position  to  hasten 
to  proclaim  the  coming  of  our  Lord .    Is  this  not  really  what 
we  proclaim?   Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  figure  of  the  corn 
of  wheat?   It  could  be. 

5 .  There  is  dire  need  for  concerted  effort  and  larger 
fellowship  in  the  Kingdom .    There  is  no  doubt  a  legitimate 
place  for  some  "agency"  approaches.    But  these  must  be  rec- 
ognized for  what  they  are- -structures  of  this  age,  ever 
standing  under  the  demands  of  the  living  Christ  in  our  midst . 
They  in  themselves  are  not  the  church  visible  but  can  be  the 
means  whereby  Christians  accomplish  certain  tasks .    As  E . 
A.  Litton,  an  Anglican  writer,  has  pointed  out  so  aptly, 
"Every  theory  of  the  Church,  whether  it  profess  to  be 
Romanist  or  not,  which  teaches  that  its  true  being  lies  in  its 
visible  characteristics,  adopts  instinctively  the  Romish 
notes  and  rejects  the  Protestant"  (quoted  by  J.  M.  Kik  in 
Christianity  Today,  May  27,  1957,  p.  37). 

6 .  Basically,  we  do  not  propose,  however,  that  one  can 
sketch  in  advance  the  route  that  the  Spirit  will  take .    An  al^ 
ternative  "plan"  to  our  present  plan  cannot  be  advanced,  if  by 
this  is  meant  an  alternative  blueprint.    We  need,  not  a  new 
form  developed  from  without,  but  a  new  flow  of  life  from 
within .    But  we  can  appeal  to  this  group  to  examine  afresh  the 
real  import  of  the  faith  we  confess,  and  to  return  to  our  re- 
spective places,  determined  to  seek  and  to  wait  with  our  fel- 
low Christians,  that  Christ  and  His  Church  may  be  formed 
anew  within  and  among  us . 
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WHAT  ARE  OUR  CONCERNS? 
By  John  Howard  Yoder 

I.  There  appears  to  be  some  sort  of  group  mind  and 
common  concern  growing  in  certain  Mennonite  circles,  whose 
visible  form  is  occasional  in  the  publication  of  Concern  and 
annual  in  study  conferences;  it  makes  itself  heard  outside 

the  Mennonite  Church  mainly  in  matters  having  to  do  with 
nonresistance,  and  inside  Mennonitism  thus  far  mainly  in 
matters  having  to  do  with  church  order.    Its  membership  is 
undefinable,   it  is  not  an  organized  movement  for  which  any- 
one can  speak,  yet  it  has  sufficient  body  that  people  can  ask 
what  it's  up  to.    This  paper,  written  in  April,  1955,  and 
therefore  not  fully  up-to-date,  is  an  attempt,  purely  personal, 
to  answer  the  question . 

II .  Sociologically,  the  group  begins  with  people  who 
shared  in  some  degree  the  experiences  of  CPS,  MCC,   study 
of  history  and  theology,  travel  abroad,  evangelism  and  the 
peace  witness.    Not  all  are  (Old)  Mennonite  but  most  have 
had  contact  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  Anabaptist  studies 
and  many  have  been  at  Goshen .    None  of  these  factors  suffice 
to  explain  their  development,  however,  since  many  who 
underwent  the  same  environmental  influences  did  not  come 
to  the  same  conclusions . 

III.  There  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  group's 
convictions  and  reactions  and  the  new  understanding  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement.    The  Anabaptist  fad  in  American  Men- 
nonite circles  is  already  a  generation  old,  but  this  group  has 
gone  beyond  studying  the  Anabaptists  and  admiring  their 
depth  of  conviction  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  on  many 
points  they  were  right  and  should  be  followed.    The  claim  is 
not  that  the  Anabaptist  movement  was  infallible  but  that  on  a 
surprising  number  of  points  they  were  led  to  right  answers 
which  retain  an  exemplary  value  for  our  time .    Since  terms 
like  "Christian,  "  "Biblical,  "  "evangelical"  are  no  longer 
sufficiently  meaningful,  and  since  some  label  or  another  is 
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unavoidable,  the  group  accepts  the  Anabaptist  position,  by 
and  large,  and  from  it  directs  its  message  toward  both  Men- 
nonites  and  non-Mennonites .    The  group  considers  itself 
committed  to  the  Mennonite  fellowship  in  which  its  members 
grew  up,  insofar  as  that  fellowship  is  willing  to  be  renewed 
by  rededication  to  its  own  heritage  and  to  Biblical  faith . 

IV.  The  group's  unity  is  more  a  set  of  common  reaction 
patterns  than  a  doctrine;  any  effort  at  doctrinal  description 
will  be  artificial,  more  an  attempt  to  group  unsynthesized 
ideas  than  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  a  ripe  doctrinal  sys- 
tem, which  the  group  neither  has  nor  desires .    The  choice  of 
a  classifying  principle  is  purely  subjective;  some  members 
would  make  the  key  word  "pneumatic";  for  others  it  would  be 
"Biblicism."    For  simplicity's  sake  I  shall  speak  here  of  the 
attributes  of  the  church.    For  Roman  Catholicism  the  church 
is  defined  by  sacraments  and  hierarchy;  for  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation  by  right  preaching  and  sacraments,  perhaps 
discipline;  for  liberalism  by  good  intentions,  for  fundamen- 
talism by  true  doctrine  on  certain  selected  questions;  for 
spiritualism  it  is  interior  and  undefinable .    The  Anabaptists 
had  another  answer,  and  we  think  they  were  right.    To  enu- 
merate the  marks  of  the  church  will  thus  permit  describing 
the  position  which  unites  the  members  of  the  group  and  con- 
stitutes its  message  within  and  without  Mennonitism . 

V.  The  Church  is  the  fellowship  of  those  who  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  discipleship . 

1 .  This  involves  no  claim  to  perfection,  and  the  in- 
terpretations of  certain  historians  according  to  which 
the  Anabaptists  thought  themselves  to  be  perfect  are  in- 
correct, based  on  confusion  between  the  theological 
definition  of  the  church  and  its  sociological  realization. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  Christian  jis_  perfect,  but 
whether  he  should  be . 

2 .  Discipleship  is  the  best  word  we  have  found  to  re- 
fer to  the  full  intention  of  God  with  man.    It  denotes  a 
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synthesis  of  fellowship  with  God  and  obedience  to  His 
will,  as  revealed  in  Christ.    This  synthesis  is  to  be 
distinguished  from: 

a .  legalism  and  liberalism  which  try  to  define  the 
obedience  without  the  fellowship; 

b.  extreme  Lutheranism  which  is  interested  in 
achieving  fellowship  with  God  but  not  primarily  in 
obedience; 

c .  some  kinds  of  orthodoxy  which  seek  only  cor- 
rect doctrine  about  fellowship  or  obedience. 

3.  This  means  that  concrete  ethical  teaching  is  pos- 
sible, that  valid  knowledge  about  the  good  is  available. 
The  church  is  the  agent  through  which  ethical  decisions 
are  made,  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  and  under  the  prom- 
ised guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit .    This  view  of  the  basis 
of  ethics  is  to  be  distinguished  from: 

a .  Reformation  Protestantism  in  which  ethical 
norms  were  derived  from  society  ("ethics  of  voca- 
tion"); 

b.  most  contemporary  Protestantism  in  which 
there  are  no  ethical  norms,  each  individual  following 
his  own  conscience . 

An  example  may  be  the  different  understandings  of  the 
word  "love."   When  the  reformers  read  the  love  com- 
mandment it  meant  to  them,  "you  are  free  to  do  as  you 
think  best,  "  and  meant  that  they  should  aim  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  social  order,  making  ethical  choices 
on  the  pragmatic  basis  in  a  conservative  tone  of  mind. 

When  the  Anabaptists  read  the  same  commandment, 
it  meant,   "you  are  bound  to  act  the  way  love  acted  in 
Christ."    Instead  of  ratifying  the  existing  order  the  com- 
mand transcended  it,  commanding  suffering,  not  stability 

4 .  On  this  basis  (and  not  on  any  other)  discipline  is 
possible  within  the  fellowship:    i.e.,  on  the  basis  of  the 
common  conviction  that  the  unity  of  the  church  is  unity 
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in  discipleship .    This  discipline  is  not,  however,  based 
upon  the  automatic  semimechanical  application  of  rules 
against  certain  behavior,  (the  error  of  some  Mennonite 
legalism),  but  on  an  individual,  local,  Spirit-led  process 
of  growth  together .    If  someone  is  finally  excluded  from 
the  fellowship  it  is  not  because  he  broke  such  and  such  a 
rule,  but  because  he  shows  himself  no  longer  desirous 
of  living  in  the  unity  of  the  group's  commitment  to 
discipleship . 

5 .    The  whole  view  of  discipleship  assumes  also  that 
obedience  is  possible;  not  in  the  sense  of  a  claim  to  have 
achieved  purity,  which  would  be  looking  manward,  but 
in  the  sense  of  faith  that  God  gives  what  He  commands, 
so  that  man's  imperfection  has  no  place  in  the  study  of 
ethics.    Simul  Justus  et  peccator  is  allowable  as  an  his- 
torical observation;  but  it  is  illegitimate  in  the  realm  of 
faith  and  ethics . 

VI .    The  unit  of  action  and  authority  in  the  church  is  the 
local  congregation . 

1 .  This  we  affirm  as  over  against: 

a .  confessionalism  which  defines  the  church  via  a 
doctrinal  statement, 

b.  episcopal  or  presbyterian--synodical  views 
which  define  it  mechanically, 

c.  constantinian  views  which  define  it  geographi- 
cally, provincially,  nationally, 

d.  pietism,  cell  movements  and  other  ecclesiolae 
which  have  the  congregation  but  distinguish  between  it 
and  the  church . 

2.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Church  Universal, 
composed  of  all  believers .    It  has  no  fixed  sociological 
form,   so  that  those  who  have  eyes  only  for  sociological 
structures  call  it  "invisible."    This  Church  Universal 
becomes  visible  already  whenever  two  or  three  believers 
meet  under  the  sign  of  their  common  faith,  thus  also  in 
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an  accidental  conversation,  in  a  denominational 
agency,  or  in  an  interchurch  meeting.    But  it  becomes 
really  visible  in  terms  of  action  and  authority,  when 
there  is  sufficient  temporal  continuity,  geographical 
contiguity,  and  exchange  of  convictions  and  concerns 
for  a  unity  to  form  whose  core  is  a  common  commitment 
to  discipleship . 

3.    A  denomination  (Mennonite  branch,  pan-Mennon- 
ite  collaboration,  or  any  other  Roman  or  non- Roman 
supercongregational  body)  is  neither  a  church  nor  the 
Church .    It  is  justified  as  an  instrument  of  fellowship, 
study,  service  or  witness: 

a.  when  it  does,  in  common,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  churches: 

(1)  a  job  which  because  of  its  size  or  because 
of  the  dangers  of  waste  and  overlapping  should  not 
be  done  on  a  smaller  scale; 

(2)  a  job  which  should  not  be  done  on  a  larger 
scale  because  of  lack  of  agreement  or  the  dangers 
of  bigness .    (Note  that  the  existence  of  the  denomi- 
nation on  any  level  must  therefore  be  defended  both 
against  the  claims  of  larger  groups  and  against 
those  of  the  congregations) . 

b.  when  it  does  not  take  itself  for  the  Church,  lim- 
iting discussion  and  fellowship  on  the  basis  of  denomi- 
national adherence .    What  disquiets  us  in  certain 
Mennonite  circles  is  not  false  theory  about  the  Church 
so  much  as  the  assumption  in  practice,  that  when  we 
say  "the  Church"  we  mean  our  organization. 

c .  when  it  is  open  to  new  needs,  to  structural 
changes,  and  even  conceivably  to  its  own  extinction 
when  its  function  can  better  be  carried  out  on  another 
higher  or  lower  level. 

VII.    The  authority  in  the  church  is  the  Bible. 

1 .    No  one  would  disagree  with  this  statement;  the 
differences  come  out  in  the  use  made  of  it.    The  Roman 
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Church  reads  the  Bible  within  the  walls  of  her  teaching 
authority,  and  expects  no  revelation.    The  reformers 
really  looked  for  revelation,  i.e.  for  final  authority,  but 
only  in  terms  of  the  questions  they  asked  it.    The  same 
was  true  of  Muntzer  and  the  Minister  ites .    The  Anabap- 
tists differed  in  that  they  had  sufficient  detachment  not 
only  to  ask  the  Bible  their  own  questions,  but  to  ask  the 
Bible  what  questions  the  Bible  meant  to  answer .    The 
other  approaches  led  to  orthodoxy,  which  means  a  stop- 
ping point  attained;  question  put  to  Scripture,  Scripture's 
answer  to  that  question,   a  system  built  on  that  answer . 
The  Anabaptists  came  quickly  to  definite  positions,  but 
by  a  more  circular  and  less  final  study  process;  Scrip- 
ture 's  answer  to  the  first  question  is  carried  to  the  church  and 
thus  serves  to  formulate  a  new  question  for  which  an  answer 
must  be  sought,  thus  progressively  purging  out  of  the  system 
one's  unconscious  presuppositions  and  gettingmore  objec- 
tively at  what  the  Bible  itself  is  interested  in .  The  issue  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  not  whether  the  Bible  was  authority,  but 
how  its  authority  was  to  be  lived .  The  Anabaptists  were  more 
successful  in  keeping  Scriptural  authority  alive  because: 

a .  they  were  willing  to  challenge  the  concept  of 
"Christian  society." 

b.  they  were  willing  to  challenge  traditional  theo- 
logical formulations . 

c .  their  interest  in  discipleship  provided  a  new 
impetus  to  re -examination  because  in  the  search  for 
discipleship  new  problems  always  arise,  whereas  if 
one  stops  with  the  concern  for  orthodoxy  one  comes 
to  the  end  of  the  problems . 

d .  the  brotherhood  replaced  the  hierarchy  and  the 
theologians  as  the  agent  responsible  for  putting  ques- 
tions to  Scripture . 

e .  their  attack  on  theology  was  (differently  from 
that  of  the  Spiritualizers)  not  on  the  discipline  as  such 
but  on  the  legitimacy  of  certain  sets  of  concepts  and 
presuppositions . 

2.    In  time,  however,  the  Anabaptists  boiled  down  this 
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attitude  to  an  orthodoxy  of  their  own,   so  that  today  there 
exists  no  clear  answer  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  col- 
lision between  Biblical  authority  and  modern  thought. 
Following  answers  are  insufficient: 

a .  The  orthodoxies  which  still  ask  no  questions . 

b.  Fundamentalism  is  an  inadequate  term  to  cover 
a  whole  field.    Taking  it  to  designate  the  best  thought 
of  those  who  accept  the  label,  insofar  as  we  know  and 
understand  them  (and  we  should  know  them  better), 
their  answers  seem  to  be  insufficient  in  the  following 
respects: 

(1)  A  Christian  is  defined  first  of  all  by  his 
doctrinal  beliefs . 

(2)  A  certain  number  of  doctrinal  points  are 
"fundamental";  they  are  worth  arguing  about, 
others  are  not.    This  reflects  a  particular  stage 
of  the  debate  with  modernism  a  half-century  ago. 
That  the  debate  with  unbelief  revolves  around  ex- 
actly the  same  points  today  would  be  hard  to  prove . 

(3)  Some  Fundamentalists  go  still  further  and  say 
that  someone  who  doesn't  agree  with  their  formulation 
of  these  twelve  points  does  not  believe  the  Gospel;  that 
means  that  the  points  in  question  are  themselves  the 
Gospel .  That  also  would  be  hard  to  prove  Biblically, 
but  it  is  the  claim  they  make  when  they  refuse  the  title 
"evangelical"  to  anyone  but  themselves  . 

(4)  Refusal  to  discuss,  also  a  possible  answer,  means 
a  hidden  philosophy,  unwilling  to  undergo  examination . 

c.  Neo- Biblicism  or  Biblical  realism,  a  school  of 
thought  just  really  beginning  to  take  shape,  owes  its 
origin  to  several  lines  of  development . 

(1)   Rationalism  forced  what  orthodoxy  refused; 
its  positivistic  objective  analysis  asked  the  Bible 
what  it  really  had  to  say.    After  a  prolonged  ado- 
lescence, resulting  from  the  parental  domination 
of  orthodoxy,  the  tradition  of  honest  and  technically 
capable  scholarship  is  coming  to  maturity  at  a 
position  nearer  to  Anabaptism  than  to  either  ortho- 
doxy or  liberalism . 
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(2)  For  one  thing,  this  objective  scholarship 
has  discovered  that  the  Bible  makes  claims  to 
authority;  different  perhaps  from  the  claims  made 
for  it  by  Fundamentalism,  but  still  far  different 
from  the  meager  devotional  and  literary  value 
liberalism  was  willing  to  admit . 

(3)  Those  theologians  with  a  systematic  or 
philosophical  interest  have  discovered  that  the 
Biblical  view  of  man,  of  values,  of  matter  and 
spirit,  etc . ,  is  more  adequate  to  meet  reality 
than  is  any  purely  philosophical  set  of  ideas .  This 
is  a  proof  by  experience,  not  by  authority,  but  it 
has  come  out  at  the  same  place . 

d.  Liberalism  in  its  classical  form  has  nothing  to 
offer  on  this  question.    "Neo- orthodoxy"  is  not  a  posi- 
tion but  a  continuum  with  an  essentially  liberal  start- 
ing point,  which  in  the  face  of  certain  issues  approaches 
Biblical  realism  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree . 

e .  Our  only  conclusion  for  the  moment  is  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  satisfying  doctrine  of  Biblical  au- 
thority .    It  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  starting  not 
with  a  philosophy  about  what  revelation  is  but  with 
exegesis  about  what  revelation  wants  to  do .    We  should 
keep  close  both  to  intelligent  Fundamentalism  and  to 
neo-Biblicism,  since  the  answer  lies  somewhere 
between  the  two. 

f .  The  first  question  for  us,  and  it  is  a  question 
which  we  may  work  on  without  having  a  finished  an- 
swer to  the  other,  is  what  the  Bible  says,  not  a  doc- 
trine of  authority .    In  general  it  will  become  evident 
that  we  attribute  to  the  Bible  more  concrete  authority 
over  us,  in  the  fields  of  sociology,  ethics,  church 
order,  atonement,  and  economics,  than  do  those  who 
are  ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  for  a  doctrine 
of  Biblical  authority  or  inspiration . 

VIII .    The  Church  is  a  Separation .    One  of  the  great 
theological  originalities  of  the  Anabaptists  was  that  only  they, 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  Reformation,  gave  any  theological 
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meaning  to  the  concept  "world . "  The  Constantinian  churches 
could  not  speak  meaningfully  of  the  "world"  since  they  had 
baptized  it  into  the  church.  When  in  Matthew  13  Jesus  ex- 
plains the  parable  of  the  tares  in  the  wheat  by  saying,  "the 
field  is  the  world,  "  the  reformers  insisted  that  that  meant 
the  Church. 

1 .    The  Anabaptists  applied  this  discovery  to  their 
ways  of  thinking  about  the  church,  about  ethics,  even 
about  atonement .    It  is  the  insight  behind  their  specific 
stands  on: 

a.  nonresistance,  nonswearing,  nontribunals,  non- 
participation  in  government;  all  of  this  a  refusal  to 
deal  with  evil  the  way  the  world  does . 

b .  eschatology;  a  refusal  to  agree  with  the  world 
on  the  meaning  of  history.    The  Reformers  also  had 
a  strong  feeling  about  the  near  end  of  the  world,  but 
for  none  of  them  did  this  have  the  definite  relation  to 
present  tensions  between  church  and  world  which  it 
did  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Anabaptism . 

c .  voluntary  church  membership . 

d.  missions;  by  definition  a  Landeskirche  (terri- 
torial church) cannot  do  mission  work. 

e .  nonconformism  in  other  fields  of  ethics;  luxury 
and  avarice,  artificial  politeness,  alcoholism,  ambi- 
tion. 

f .  the  state;  if  they  had  had  time  they  would  have 
worked  out,  in  line  with  their  church- world  under- 
standing, the  lines  of  prophetic  witness  to  the  state; 
telling  the  statesman  that  if  he  refuses  to  accept  the 
Gospel,  he  should  at  least  be  an  honest  statesman . 

IX.    The  church  is  missionary  and  led  by  the  Spirit. 
These  two  necessities  are  well  enough  admitted  to  need  little 
further  development,  although  they  are  not  a  part  of  orthodox 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Anglican  doctrines  of  the  true 
church.    The  main  contribution  of  the  Anabaptist  position, 
however,  is  not  to  make  these  points,  since  they  are  already 
undisputable,  but  to  demonstrate  that  they  cannot  be  taken 
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seriously  without  drawing  certain  other  conclusions,  such  as 
separation  from  the  world  and  Congregationalism . 

X.    The  Church  is  bigger  than  our  own  back  yard .  [For  a 
more  recent  treatment  of  this  question  cf .  the  author's  se- 
ries, "The  Ecumenical  Movement  and  the  Faithful  Church,  " 
in  the  Gospel  Herald  (Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  Volume  L 
(1957),  numbers  3  (January  15)  to  8  (February  19).] 

1 .  The  ways  in  which  Christians  and  churches  should 
have  fraternal  relations  with  one  another  are  numerous: 

a.  common  work  in  service  and  witness 

b.  common  worship 

c.  acquaintance  with  one  another's  concerns  and 
needs 

d .  reciprocal  admonition  where  one  or  the  other 
(or  both)  is  wrong 

e .  organizational  union  or  federation  in  limited 
cases 

Only  under  the  first  of  these  heads  is  there  any  reason 
for  stopping  at  the  denominational  level,  and  then  even  it 
depends  on  the  specific  job  at  hand;  in  all  other  respects 
mentioned  unity  is  a  positive  Christian  duty,  except  for 
the  last . 

2.  This  is  not  our  major  point,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
only  the  free  church  can  consistently  be  "ecumenical"  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  word . 

a.  Territorial  or  confessional  churches  cannot  by 
definition  be  ecumenical;  the  most  they  can  do  is  to 
recognize  one  another  as  being  also  valid  churches. 

b.  Episcopal  and  Orthodox  churches  are  even  less 
capable  of  being  fraternally  open;  since  the  historical 
continuity  which  they  alone  possess  is  their  definition 
of  the  church,  the  only  way  to  have  unity  is  to  join 
them .    This  is  real  sectarianism . 

3 .  The  true  vigor  of  ecumenical  Christianity  has  in 
the  past  been  in  the  free  churches .    Their  congregational 
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base  permitted  them  to  recognize  any  gathering  of  be- 
lievers as  a  church,  their  mission  emphasis  and  their 
refusal  of  national  loyalties  made  them  truly  ecumenical 
years  before  the  movement  which  bears  the  name.    Es- 
pecially noteworthy  are: 

a .  the  Brethren  of  the  sixteenth  century  (i.e.  the 
Biblical  Anabaptists); 

b.  the  Friends  of  the  seventeenth; 

c .  the  Brudergemeinde  and  the  Brethren  Church 
from  the  eighteenth;  (as  well  as  pietism  and  Methodism 
to  a  lesser  degree);  and 

d .  the  ("Plymouth")  Brethren  of  the  nineteenth 
(George  Miiller). 

4 .    It  may  also  be  demonstrated  that  the  vigor  of  the 
present  "ecumenical"  movement  is  due  to  forces  which, 
though  not  working  in  the  form  of  institutional  churches, 
had  some  of  the  characteristics  of  free- church  move- 
ments .    Qie  may  point  to: 

a.  the  line  Moody- -Mott- -Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment--International  Missionary  Council- -Student 
Christian  Movement- -World  Council  of  Churches; 

b.  the  line  "Association  for  International  Friend- 
ship Through  the  Churches"  which  produced  as  a 
branch  the  IFOR  as  well  as  contribution  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  in  Germany 
between  the  wars  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the 
Christian  peace  movement  were  the  same  man; 

c .  the  Confessing  Church  in  Germany. 

Not  that  we  approve  in  every  way  of  everything  done 
by  these  groups;  in  many  ways  they  bear  the  marks  of 
the  age  of  liberalism;  further,  they  are  pietist  rather 
than  free -church  in  the  sense  that  they  consent  to  be  an 
ecclesiola  which  does  not  challenge  the  institutional 
structure  of  the  worldly  church .    Yet  they  all  bear,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  marks  of  the  free  church; 
they  are  international,  missionary,  ethical,  eschatologi- 
cal,  able  to  see  the  church  as  an  event. 
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5 .    The  existing  agencies  of  international  or  interde- 
nominational fellowship  all  have  certain  "hobbies"  which 
make  it  undesirable  for  the  time  being  for  us  to  make  a 
total  commitment  to  any  of  them;  all  are  in  some  way  or 
other  "Constantinian." 

a .  The  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  States 
is  particularly  interested  in  bringing  about  organiza- 
tional merger.    This  is  barking  up  a  wrong  tree. 
Organizational  merger  is  not  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
Church  of  Christ;  organizational  collaboration  is 
justified  only  when  its  goals  are  defined  and  the  or- 
ganization presents  the  best  adapted  way  to  reach 
those  goals  and  no  others .    The  NCC  further  has  a 
slant  in  social  ethics  which,  although  improving  in 
some  ways,  cannot  be  called  clearly  prophetic  at  the 
most  critical  points .    It  gives  a  blanket  approval  to 
militarism,  in  practice  though  not  in  theory,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  peace  church  to  be  enthusi- 
astic about  membership. 

b.  The  National  Association  of  Evangelicals  and 
its  offspring,  the  World  Evangelical  Fellowship,  are 
at  many  points  closer  to  us  in  external  and  doctrinal 
respects,  and  some  Mennonite  groups  are  officially 
affiliated  with  the  NAE  or  its  branches .    It  also,  how- 
ever, has  several  hobbies  which  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  seek  full  membership: 

(1)  a  form  of  antiliberalism  which  no  longer 
speaks  to  the  present  debate  with  much  more 
subtle  forms  of  unbelief. 

(2)  a  degree  of  pro-Americanism,  republican- 
ism, militarism,  and  antisocialism  which  is  not 
compatible  with  separation  from  the  world. 

(3)  a  refusal  to  discuss  matters  on  which  mem- 
bers do  not  agree  (form  or  age  of  baptism,  church 
order),  thus  maintaining  the  appearance  of  a . 
greater  degree  of  unity  than  really  exists,  as  well 
as  making  a  distinction  which  is  questionable  be- 
tween essentials  and  nonessentials . 
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We  should  thus  maintain  relationships  with  all  these 
agencies  on  a  personal  or  observer  basis,  but  for  the 
time  being  membership  does  not  seem  to  be  indicated, 
unless  clearly  limited  to  conversation. 

6.    There  are  a  number  of  arguments  commonly 
brought  against  interchurch  relationships,  most  of  them 
wrong,  and  most  of  them  based  on  failure  to  understand 
the  relation  of  discipline  to  the  local  congregation . 

a .  A  recent  letter  in  the  official  NAE  publication 
said  that  the  NAE's  reason  for  existence  is  the  com- 
mand to  be  separate  from  unbelievers.    That  com- 
mand, however,  was  given  to  a  congregation,  and  its 
specific  reference  was  probably  to  marriage .    In  no 
case  is  it  an  argument  against  relationships  with 
other  congregations,  even  if  they  are  imperfect  or 
even  wrong  on  some  points . 

b.  The  separatist  tradition,  appealing  in  our  cir- 
cles to  the  examples  of  Zurich  in  1525  or  the  Mennon- 
ite  Brethren  beginnings  in  1860,  thinks  that  with- 
drawal is  a  way  to  be  faithful .    But  the  true  church  is 
formed  by  withdrawal  from  the  world,  not  from  other 
churches.    Neither  the  Anabaptists  or  the  MB's  took 
the  initiative  in  withdrawing;  they  were  kicked  out, 
something  radically  different.    When  there  is  unfaith- 
fulness in  a  church,  the  unfaithful  should  leave,  not 
the  faithful .    The  faithful  should  complain,  appealing 
to  Scripture,  and  asking  for  discipline;  only  when  the 
entire  body  refuses  to  listen  and  takes  the  initiative 
in  breaking  fellowship  is  a  break  to  be  accepted. 

c .  Thus  the  fact  that  in  a  given  interchurch  situa- 
tion other  churches  are  unfaithful  is  no  reason  for  not 
conversing  with  them;  that  reason  exists  only  if  they 
refuse  to  listen .    At  the  time  of  the  division  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary  there  was  mutual  refusal  to  listen;  like- 
wise at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Anabaptism,  and  when 
the  Mennonites  withdrew  from  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches;  such  is  not  the  case  now.    If  our  witness 
again  is  refused  we  will  again  be  justified  in  withdraw- 
ing; at  present,  however,  we  are  not  so  justified. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  CHURCH 

By  John  W.  Miller 

During  the  past  several  decades  Western  civilization  has 
experienced  what  has  been  called  an  "organizational revolution." 
The  Quaker  economist,  Kenneth  E .  Boulding,  recently  de- 
scribed this  revolution  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  our  American  society  (The  Organizational  Revolution, 
1953). 

Just  a  century  ago  in  America  there  were  no  farm  organi- 
zations of  any  importance,  no  American  Legion,  practically 
no  labor  organization,  in  Washington  no  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, no  Department  of  Labor,  and,  other  than  the  Masons, 
virtually  no  fraternal  organizations .    Today  according  to  a 
1949  census  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
there  are  over  four  thousand  "voluntary  organizations"  in  the 
United  States --a  figure  which  does  not  include  business 
enterprises  or  organs  of  government .    Boulding  notes  in  the 
opening  pages  of  his  discussion  that  this  development  has 
crept  upon  us  silently  and  that  consequently  "we  are  still 
often  a  hundred  years  behind  the  times- -still  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  society  in  which  organizations  are  rather  small 
and  weak,  and  in  which  the  family  is  the  dominant  institution." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  revolution  that  the  American 
Mennonites  began  to  step  out  of  their  generations -long  role 
as  "die  Stillen  im  Lande"  and  along  with  many  other  Protes- 
tant denominations  sought  to  play  a  more  responsible  part  in 
today's  world.    It  was  natural  that  new  spiritual  impulses 
should  express  themselves  in  new  forms  and  natural,  too, 
that  some  of  these  forms  should  be  adopted  en  bloc  from  the 
contemporary  culture .    In  a  world  that  was  rapidly  learning 
the  techniques  and  forms  of  organizational  procedure  an 
awakened  church  began  therefore  to  employ  these  same  pro- 
cedures for  her  own  ends .    Mission  boards  were  organized, 
schools  established,  relief  committees  set  up,  publishing 
enterprises  founded  and  much  more .    So  it  came  about  that 
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the  churches  incorporated  within  their  bosoms  a  vast  network 
of  organizational  enterprises .    It  is  this  vigorous  organiza- 
tional activity  which  many  are  now  pointing  to  as  the  most 
obvious  sign  of  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  American  Church . 

The  fact  that  this  organizational  activity  within  the 
Church  reflects  in  large  part  the  ways  of  the  age  should, 
however,  give  some  pause.    It  is  at  least  apparent  that  or- 
ganizational activities  in  themselves  do  not  belong  to  that 
which  is  unique  to  the  Christian  faith  and  life .    The  fact  that 
Mennonites  and  other  Christian  groups  have  mastered  the 
techniques,  for  example,  of  running  schools,  using  radio  and 
publishing  books  is  in  itself  no  sign  of  special  Christian 
merit .    In  all  this  we  have  simply  incorporated  into  our  own 
life  the  ways  and  forms  of  our  technological  civilization. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  motive  and  purpose  of  these  or- 
ganizational activities  is  Christian,  but  only  to  question  an 
unquestioning  optimism  respecting  these  activities  as  such 
and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  central  concern  of  this  es- 
say, namely:    What  is  the  relation  of  these  organizational 
activities  to  the  Church? 

I. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  impression  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  among  members  of  the  Church  that  these  or- 
ganizational activities  are  the  Church.    It  is  true  that  some- 
times an  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  this  network 
of  institutional  operations  and  the  Church  proper  by  speaking 
of  them  as  "arms"  of  the  Church  or  "the  Church  at  work, " 
but  rarely  is  the  distinction  sharply  or  consistently  main- 
tained .    To  give  money  to  the  work  of  the  Church  has  come 
to  mean  by  and  large  to  give  it  to  Church  institutions .    In  the 
same  way  full-time  Church  work  has  come  to  mean  for  many 
full-time  work  in  one  of  our  Church  institutions . 

The  confusion  involved  in  such  attitudes  becomes  appar- 
ent only  as  we  remember  precisely  what  the  Church  is .  For 
the  purposes  of  this  brief  article  we  may  refer  to  the  familiar 
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but  crucial  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  18:20.    There  Jesus 
lays  down  in  one  sentence  what  many  have  felt  to  be  the 
simplest  and  most  basic  definition  of  the  Church:    "Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them . "   This  definition  has  three  parts  and 
each  is  vital  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  Church. 

First,  it  defines  the  Church  as  a  gathering  of  at  least 
two  or  three .    The  Church  is  not  represented  by  an  individual 
but  by  people  who  have  stepped  out  of  their  isolation  into  a 
"togetherness  far  deeper  than  any  mere  camaraderie "(Cran- 
field). 

Second,  the  Church  gathering  takes  place  in  the  "name" 
of  Christ .    This  involves  more  than  a  gathering  for  worship 
in  the  typical  Protestant  sense .    Throughout  the  Bible  the 
"name"  is  more  than  a  tag.    It  signifies  the  person  and  all 
that  he  is  and  stands  for .    To  gather  in  the  name  of  Jesus  then 
is  to  gather  in  conscious  remembrance  of  His  person  and 
cause .    Practically  speaking  this  involves  actively  remem- 
bering and  retelling  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus .    Julius 
Schniewind  rightly  suggests  that  Matthew  18:20  could  stand 
as  a  title  to  the  New  Testament  Gospels,  "for  the  deeds  and 
words  of  Jesus  were  only  reported  because  it  was  known  that 
the  exalted  Christ  Himself  was  present  in  the  fellowship, 
there  where  His  words  and  deeds,  His  life  and  death  were 
remembered." 

But  to  gather  in  the  "name"  of  Jesus  certainly  involves 
more  than  just  remembering  and  retelling;  it  involves  obedi- 
ence as  well  (Matt.  7:24  ff .).    Insofar  as  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Jesus  call  us  into  new  paths  of  attitude  and  conduct  they 
must  be  heeded  as  well  as  heard.    When  we  gather  in  the 
"name"  of  Jesus  we  remember  Him  in  order  to  obey  Him  and 
to  give  ourselves  to  the  same  cause  for  which  He  stood. 
Without  going  into  detail  here  about  what  that  cause  is  (See 
section  III  below)  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  something  whole  and 
indivisible  as  far  as  human  relations  are  concerned .    Jesus 
Himself  summed  it  up  as  that  restoration  of  the  whole  man  in 
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a  loving  relation  to  God  and  his  fellow  men  which  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  law  and  prophets .    It  is  that  true  fellowship  of  totally 
committed  disciples  to  which  Jesus  called  His  followers  al- 
ready during  His  earthly  ministry  and  which  Paul  loved  to  re- 
fer to  as  the  body  of  Christ  when  it  appeared  in  response  to 
the  summons  of  the  good  news  at  place  after  place  all  over 
the  Roman  empire . 

To  such  a  gathering,  thirdly,  the  living  Christ  comes 
through  His  Spirit.    "There  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,  "  Jesus 
promises .    By  this  the  community  of  men  and  women,  met 
and  bound  together  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  becomes  the  spir- 
itual body  of  Christ  representing  on  earth  the  purposes  of  the 
heavenly  Lord.    Bearing  Christ's  name  and  indwelt  by 
Christ's  presence  the  Church  is  nothing  less  than  the  rein- 
carnation of  His  ascended  person . 

If  we  measure  the  character  of  our  organizational  gath- 
erings by  this  simple  but  far-reaching  definition  of  a  church 
gathering  there  seems  to  exist  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two  especially  at  the  point  of  the  second  of  the  three 
characteristics  mentioned  above .    In  the  various  organiza- 
tional activities  of  the  churches  men  and  women  come  to- 
gether to  do  good  works,  but  can  we  say  that  they  gather  in 
the  "name"  of  Christ,  if  we  think  of  the  "name"  as  standing 
for  the  whole  cause  of  Christ  in  calling  out  a  people  who  will 
live  in  the  harmony  of  love  and  peace  with  God  and  their 
fellow  men?   In  our  church  schools,  for  example,  Christian 
men  and  women  come  together  for  the  education  of  youth . 
But  the  education  of  youth,  while  in  itself  a  worthy  enterprise, 
could  hardly  be  interpreted  as  coextensive  with  the  complete 
cause  of  Christ .    The  faculties  of  our  schools  do  not  make  up 
the  Christian  community  into  which  we  invite  the  lost  nor  do 
they  intend  to .    They  are  not  congregational  gatherings  in  the 
"name"  of  Christ,  nor  do  they  intend  to  be.    In  this  respect 
the  objectives  of  those  who  organize  themselves  for  the  work 
of  education  are  self- limited.    The  same  type  of  self-limita- 
tion is  characteristic  of  every  one  of  our  denominational  in- 
stitutions .    In  fact  it  is  the  very  genius  of  the  organizational 
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approach  that  it  isolates  a  part  in  order  to  work  more  effi- 
ciently at  it.    In  this  sense  and  for  this  reason  these  seg- 
mented organizational  gatherings  fall  short  of  being 
"churches." 

The  distinction  referred  to  here  between  gatherings  in 
the  "name"  of  Christ  and  organizational  gatherings  is  one 
that  is  at  least  unconsciously  recognized  among  us  especially 
in  the  practice  of  introducing  new  members  into  the  Church . 
So  far  as  I  know  no  Christian  group  baptizes  members  in  the 
setting  of  Church  organizations  but  always  in  the  congrega- 
tional setting .    Apparently  this  is  done  because  it  is  still 
felt  that  congregational  gatherings  represent  the  Christian 
cause  in  a  way  that  organizational  gatherings  do  not .    This 
distinction  which  we  continue  to  recognize  in  an  unconscious 
way  must  be  rigorously  and  consciously  maintained  in  both 
thought  and  terminology .    Otherwise  the  profound  priority 
and  importance  of  the  congregational  gatherings  over  against 
the  organizational  gatherings  will  be  lost  and  the  true  cause 
of  Christ  will  be  horribly  confused  before  a  needy  world. 

II. 

The  question  remains  yet  whether  or  not  the  organiza- 
tional revolution  which  has  taken  place  both  in  the  world  and 
in  the  Church  during  the  past  decades  only  gives  rise  to  a 
different  type  of  gathering  from  a  true  Church- congregational 
gathering  or  in  addition  sets  in  motion  forces  which,  poten- 
tially, at  least,  could  act  destructively  on  the  life  of  God's 
people .    Many  who  have  thought  deeply  about  the  effects  of 
this  revolution  on  society  as  a  whole  have  declared  that  its 
influence  on  the  life  of  man  in  general  has  been  far  from  uni- 
formly good .    While  the  technological  age  has  brought  untold 
material  abundance  to  man  and  demonstrated  its  worth  in  a 
physical  sense,  it  may  well  turn  out  that  this  has  been 
achieved  at  the  price  of  tremendous  spiritual  loss . 

Perhaps  the  deadliest  effect  of  the  organizational  revolu- 
tion and  the  one  most  often  mentioned  by  secular  and  religious 
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analysts  alike  is  the  almost  inevitable  process  of  dehumaniza- 
tion.    The  French  Catholic  philosopher  Gabriel  Marcel  com- 
mented incisively  on  the  point  at  issue  here  (in  an  essay  on 
"The  Limitations  of  Industrial  Civilization")  when  he  spoke  of 
"agglomerations  replacing  cities"  and  of  these  agglomerations 
as  being  the  very  "embodiment  of  uprootedness . " 

In  this  same  connection  he  writes: 

"In  such  a  world  the  mass  transfers  of  populations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  totalitarian  countries 
should  no  longer  be  considered  an  anomaly.    On 
the  contrary,  they  may  well  become  the  rule  once 
the  vital  link  is  broken  between  man  and  his  envi- 
ronment and  people  are  seen  as  mere  units  of 
production- -as  machines  which  are  needed  here 
or  there  for  reasons  connected  with  the  general 
economy  and  whose  feelings  are  of  not  the  slight- 
est interest .    Indeed,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  so 
to  train  these  men- machines  that  their  needs  and 
feelings  would  become  atrophied  and  in  the  end 
vanish! " 

It  is  such  observations  as  these  which  compel  Marcel  and 
many  others  to  wonder  whether  the  liberation  of  man  from  the 
forces  of  nature  brought  about  by  the  technological  revolution 
might  not  in  the  end  turn  into  a  slavery. 

What  has  happened  to  society  in  general  in  the  wake  of 
the  organizational  revolution  can  just  as  easily  happen  in  the 
Church .    Even  when  baptized  by  the  Church  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, the  organizational  approach  spawns  attitudes  and 
breeds  patterns  that  cannot  help  but  threaten  the  binding  and 
wholeness  of  the  congregational  gathering- -that  one  gathering 
where  wholeness  and  humanity  in  the  truest  sense  must  at  all 
cost  be  preserved  if  the  world  is  to  have  salt  and  light .    The 
segmentation  of  life  and  the  consequent  "dehumanizing"  of 
personal  relationships  which  follow  so  inevitably  in  the  wake 
of  the  organizational  revolution  is  not  overcome  by  attaching 
the  organizational  approach  to  an  abstracted  Christian  cause . 
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Nor  can  we  add  together  all  the  piecemeal  organizational  ef- 
forts of  the  Church  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Christ  and 
suppose  that  they  together  sum  up  the  "name"  or  the  whole 
purpose  for  which  Christ  stands .    For  the  work  which  Christ 
came  to  do  is  just  that  which  the  organizational  approach  by 
necessity  must  in  part  undue.    Christ  called  men,  as  we  have 
suggested,  into  a  whole  gathering  of  wholly  dedicated  people. 
The  effects  of  the  organizational  revolution  are  therefore 
perhaps  nowhere  more  dangerous  than  here  where  they 
threaten  to  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  all- encompassing 
life  of  God's  kingdom  and  God's  people.    At  this  point  the 
organizational  approach  may  destroy  what  it  hopes  to  serve 
and  for  all  its  well-meaning  turn  light  into  darkness . 

in. 

Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  itself  gives  us  the  best 
historical  example  of  such  a  thing  actually  happening.    Under 
Solomon  and  his  successors  a  kind  of  organizational  revolu- 
tion entered  into  the  life  of  the  Old  Testament  people  of  God . 
The  magnificent  cultural  achievements  of  the  Solomonic  era 
were  carried  out  only  by  means  of  a  vast  restructuring  of  the 
primitive  tribal  and  familial  units .    During  these  years  life 
focused  more  and  more  in  the  great  metropolitan  centers 
where  the  rich  and  the  powerful  headquartered .    Life  in  the 
village  communities  was  rent  and  torn  and  the  old  locus  of 
decision- making,  the  village  gate,  became  a  powerless, 
irrelevant  institution. 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  the  great  prophetic  tradition 
of  the  Old  Testament  arose  to  call  men  back  to  the  old  ways, 
the  original  intention  of  God  for  His  people .    The  fundamental 
note  of  this  tradition  was  sounded  by  the  first  of  this  prophetic 
line,  Amos,  who  in  his  clearest  positive  statement  calls  the 
men  of  his  time  to  work  for  the  reinvigoration  of  justice  in 
the  gate .    Only  those  who  gather  in  the  true  way  of  the  old 
times,  when  men  morning  by  morning  ordered  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  living  word  of  justice  spoken  by  God  without 
fail  (Zephaniah  3:5)  could  expect  to  survive  the  catastrophic 
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judgment  which  God  must  pour  out  on  all  sinful  mankind 
(Amos  5:15). 

The  prophetic  witness  to  the  value  of  the  gathering  at  the 
gate  is  only  an  Old  Testament  counterpart  to  Christ's  own 
teaching  concerning  the  importance  of  the  gathering  of  the 
two  or  three  in  His  "name,  "  and  cannot  be  understood  as  a 
kind  of  nostalgic  primitivism,  unless  we  are  ready  to  pass 
the  same  verdict  on  Christ's  teaching.    Both  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  the  prophets  are  rooted  rather  in  a  deep  aware- 
ness that  the  fundamental  sin  of  man  is  his  puffed  up,  acquis- 
itive heart,  and  the  only  answer  to  man's  predicament  is  a 
new  order  which  must  begin  at  the  level  of  the  whole  man  in 
his  relation  to  God  and  his  fellow  men.    Micah's  famous 
formulation  of  the  ancient  requirements  of  God  (6:8),  for 
example,  cuts  through  all  the  superficialities  of  human  rela- 
tionships to  expose  a  social  order  for  which  no  piecemeal 
organizational  procedures  could  ever  be  adequate . 

Thus  to  "do  justice, "  as  the  Biblical  tradition  understands 
it,  is  the  work,  not  of  an  organization,  but  of  a  people  who  in 
the  active  decisions  of  day- by- day  life  seek  to  uphold  a  basic 
respect  for  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  each  other.    To 
"love  kindness"  is  again,  not  a  quality  that  can  be  represented 
by  a  committee  or  a  program,  but  is  rather  the  activity  of 
men  with  each  other,  for  whom  covenant  loyalty  and  steadfast 
love  are  the  highest  goals  of  existence .    Likewise  to  "walk 
humbly  with  God"  is  the  work  of  those  who  know  that  the  re- 
sources for  man's  ultimate  salvation  lie  outside  of  human 
calculation  and  become  available,  in  fact,  just  at  that  point 
where  human  programs  cease  « 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  summarize  the  point  at  is- 
sue here  when  they  speak  of  the  chosen  ones  of  God  as  a 
people  rather  than  a  nation .    " .  .  .  lo,  a  people  dwelling 
alone,  and  not  reckoning  itself  among  the  nations!"  prophe- 
sies Balaam  according  to  Numbers  23:9  (RSV).    Throughout 
the  Old  Testament  Israel  is  consistently  spoken  of  as  the 
people  ('am)  of  Jahweh,  never  as  Jahweh's  nation  (goi). 
Martin  Buber  caught  the  profound  significance  of  this  distinc- 
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tion  when  he  wrote  that  the  God  of  the  Bible  wants  to  rule  a 
people  not  a  crowd .    It  is  just  this  distinction  between  the 
crowdlike,  swarming  status  of  the  nations,  even  with  all 
their  organizational  genius  and  kingly  control,  and  the  di- 
vinely illuminated  and  ordered  community  of  Israel  on  which 
poet,  lawgiver  and  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament  love  to 
dwell.    When  the  Apostle  Peter  writes  then  to  the  dispersed 
and  suffering  congregations  of  the  early  Church:    "Qice  you 
were  no  people  but  now  you  are  God's  people"  (I  Peter  2:10, 
RSV),  his  words  are  charged  with  meaning . 

IV. 

While  then  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  history  raises 
severe  forebodings  about  the  implications  of  the  organiza- 
tional revolution  for  the  life  of  the  Church  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  is  not  necessarily  that  the  one  automatically 
excludes  the  other .    The  title  of  this  article  may  still  stand, 
"  Organization  and  Church,  M  and  nothing  that  has  been  written 
above  should  be  construed  to  mean  "Organization  vs.  Church." 

The  weight  of  technological  and  organizational  revolu- 
tion which  has  come  upon  us  cannot  be  abandoned  nor  should 
it  be .    That  would  be  an  empty  dream  that  supposed  that 
spiritual  renewal  could  lie  at  the  end  of  a  vast  dismantling 
of  our  institutional  machinery .    The  right  procedure  lies 
rather  in  an  awakened  awareness  of  the  absolutely  central 
importance  of  the  congregational  gatherings  and  their  deci- 
sive place  in  the  economy  of  God-  -a  place  that  organization 
can  never  replace  but  only  at  best  and  in  a  limited  sense 
serve .    The  point  must  never  be  lost  that  the  decision  to  stake 
one's  lot  with  the  people  of  God  in  the  assembly  of  the  "two 
and  three"  is  still  the  most  important  thing  that  anyone  can 
do.    Here  is  the  place  where  the  real  cause  of  Christ  is  rep- 
resented and  the  work  of  God  done.    Here  is  the  place  where 
the  concept  of  "full-time  commitment  to  the  work  of  the 
Church"  should  find  its  truest  expression .    Where  this  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  congregational  gathering  becomes 
alive  the  various  organizational  programs  of  the  Church  will 
probably  of  themselves  assume  their  true  significance . 
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PROPERTY:    A  PROBLEM  IN  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 

By  Herbert  Klassen 

Property  has  been  a  problem  ever  since  man  fell  and  was 
expelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden .    Destined  to  eke  out  his 
existence  in  the  struggle  with  nature,  the  primary  necessities 
of  life  have  provided  man  with  an  opportunity  to  express  his 
selfishness  and  greed .    There  have  always  been  evidences, 
it  seems,  of  man's  craving  for  things,  bringing  with  it  the 
resultant  problems  of  exploitation,  inequality,  and  poverty. 
But  never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as  in  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  has  the  desire  for  material  things  been  so 
exalted  and  so  rewarding;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  are  the 
problems  caused  by  the  possession  of  much  property  as  real 
and  as  relevant  as  in  North  America . 

It  is  sad  to  witness  that  the  tremendous  increases  in 
capital  and  wealth  in  the  Western  world,  and  the  all -pervad- 
ing changes  in  the  way  of  life  and  system  of  values  that  have 
accompanied  these  changes,  have  not  aroused  much  serious 
concern  in  the  Church.    Most  Protestant  treatments  of  ethics 
have  basically  little  to  say  on  the  problems  of  property  and 
economics .    Individualism  and  wealth  have  become  so  much 
a  part  of  the  Church  of  North  America  that  there  is  little 
conscience  concerning  the  complacency  it  has  caused  in  its 
own  ranks,  or  regarding  the  fact  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night. 

The  task  of  this  paper  is  not  to  explore  or  criticize  the 
morality  of  the  modern  economic  order,  but  rather  to  seek 
to  find  what  the  Biblical  teaching  concerning  property  is,  and 
how  the  Church  has  interpreted  this  teaching.    The  relevancy 
of  these  principles  for  the  Church  today  is  implied  through- 
out the  paper  rather  than  stated,  because  of  their  nature  and 
because  of  limitations  of  space . 

The  Christian  approach  to  the  problem  of  property  can- 
not be  explored  in  a  vacuum:   when  Christ  said,  "Lay  not  up 
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.  .   .  treasures  on  earth, "  He  turned  to  the  positive  side  of 
God's  intention  and  said,  "but  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Matthew  6:19,  33).    The  one  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  consequences  for  the  other.    When  Paul  said  that  cov- 
etousness  is  the  source  of  all  evil  (Colossians  3:5;  I  Timothy 
6:9,  10)  he  based  his  indifference  to  property  on  the  urgency 
of  his  eschatological  hope .    The  problem  of  acquiring  and 
using  property  thus  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  Biblical 
emphasis  on  the  corporate  character  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  "community  eschatology."    If  the  intention  of  seeking 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  is  absent,  no  amount  of  casuistic 
regulation  regarding  the  accumulation  and  use  of  property 
would  be  of  any  avail . 

The  Old  Testament  prophets  expressed  this  very  well  in 
their  criticism  of  Jewish  economic  accommodation .    When 
debt  slavery  increased  and  Israel  reverted  back  to  an  indi- 
vidualistic, competitive  economy  based  on  the  practices  of 
heathen  nations,  the  pre- exilic  prophets  attacked  not  by  con- 
demning business  life  as  such,  but  by  giving  a  renewed  call 
to  loyalty.      Obedience  to  God's  intention  must  always  be  the 
starting  point .    Any  type  of  legalism  that  gives  formal  justi- 
fication to  compromise  or  that  spells  out  sociologically  the 
intention  of  God  will  always  be  attacked . 

Within  our  complex  economic  structure  it  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  a  casuistic  evaluation  of  what  a  "treasure  on  earth" 
is.    Whether  an  automobile,  a  house,  a  farm,  or  a  business 
is  a  "treasure, "  cannot  be  known  until  one  has  sought  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  until  eschatological  hope  and  justice 
within  the  brotherhood  have  become  a  living  reality .    Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  however,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
very  urgent  and  practical  warnings  of  Christ  regarding  prop- 
erty and  wealth  become  mere  empty  phrases  and  pious  repe- 
titions . 


lG.  Ernest  Wright,  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Man  in 
Society,  London:    SCM  Press  Ltd.,   1954,  p.  145. 
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The  problem  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  property  is  brought 
into  sharper  focus  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  repeated  warn- 
ings of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  property  nor 
those  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  presuppose  ah  absolute  renun- 
ciation of  property.    Since  it  is  not  a  matter  of  total  renunci- 
ation of  property  or  of  unqualified  acceptance  of  wealth  we 
must  seek  through  the  Holy  Spirit  a  form  that  is  an  expres- 
sion of  God's  intention  for  His  people:    to  wit,  a  love  com- 
munity, a  sharing  brotherhood,  the  new  Kingdom . 

In  developing  our  concept  of  property  it  seems  that  two 
propositions  have  become  apparent:    first,  that  if  you  have  a 
treasure  on  earth,  your  heart  will  be  there  and  you  will  be 
covetous;  and  second,  that  for  a  Christian,  personal  posses- 
sion and  use  of  property  should  be  subordinated  to  sharing, 
to  Church -brotherhood  purpose  and  responsibility.    Yet,  even 
if  these  are  granted  as  principles,  it  is  evident  that  they  af- 
ford no  simple  or  final  solution.    It  is  the  burden  of  this 
paper,  however,  that  they  do  provide  a  necessary  setting  for 
a  "better  way"  and  that  they  do  clarify  some  of  the  issues 
that  the  Church  of  every  generation  must  face . 

The  Old  Testament: 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  Old  Testament  prin- 
ciple regarding  property  is  that  all  property  belongs  to  God, 
who  is  its  Creator;  and  second,  that  being  a  gift  of  God,  it  is 
essentially  good.    The  emphasis  of  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  alike,  however,  is  on  the  moral  dangers  of  prop- 
erty .    Already  in  Deuteronomy  8  God  warns  the  people: 

"Take  heed  .  .  .  lest,  when  you  have  eaten  and  are 
full,  and  have  built  goodly  houses  and  live  in  them, 
and  when  your  herds  and  flocks  multiply,  and  your 
silver  and  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that  you  have 
is  multiplied,  then  your  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  you 
forget  the  Lord  your  God  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  you  say  in 
your  heart,  'My  power  and  the  might  of  my  hand  have 
gotten  me  this  wealth.'" 
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In  Psalm  49  David  speaks  of  those  who  trust  in  their 
wealth,  and  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches: 
none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  himself,  that  he 
should  not  see  the  pit.    Isaiah  also  has  a  warning  for  the  cov- 
etous:   "Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  field"  (Isaiah  5:8).    This  is  an  oft-repeated  theme  in  the 
Old  Testament .    Wright  has  pointed  out  that  material  abun- 
dance was  seen  as  evil  in  two  situations:    "when  it  led  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  a  denial  of  their  dependence  upon 
and  obedience  to  their  Lord;  and  when  it  was  gained  at  the 
expense  and  impoverishment  of  the  weaker  neighbor."2 

It  was  the  great  mission  of  the  prophets  to  uphold  God's 
concern  for  social  righteousness .    They  maligned  those  who 
destroy  the  restrictions  of  God's  order  and  open  the  way  to 
lust  for  power  and  possessions  on  the  pattern  of  the  great  em- 
pires.   They  also  attack  the  war  profiteers,  upstarts  and 
moneymakers,  who  make  profitable  business  out  of  the  mis- 
ery of  the  masses .    The  tricks  of  the  corn  usurers  and  land 
speculators  are  repeatedly  exposed  by  the  prophets .    They 
bring  to  light  a  great  temptation  which  springs  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  capitalistic  economy  and  has  a  subtle  appeal; 
the  temptation  to  increase  the  number  of  economic  goods  and 
use  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  profit- -as  if  that 
were  an  end  in  itself.    They  also  attack  another  form  of  idol- 
atry of  material  values- -namely,  the  unprecedented  growth 
of  a  life  of  pleasure .    The  fact  that  the  love  of  pleasure  and 
luxury  becomes  an  idol,  to  which  men  would  rather  off er  their 
sacrifices  than  to  the  God  of  the  poor  and  the  unprivileged,  is 
the  essential  point  of  the  prophets'  scathing  judgment  on  the 
civilization  of  their  own  day.  In  the  eyes  of  the  prophets  "ev- 
ery solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  who 
had  brought  them  out  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  becomes  a  lie  un- 
less it  leads  on  to  the  struggle  for  justice  in  human  society." 


2Ibid.,  p.  144. 

^Walter  Eichrodt,  "The  Question  of  Property  in  the  Light 
of  the  Old  Testament,  "Biblical  Authority  for  Today,  (ed.  by  Alan 
Richardson  and  W.  Schweitzer),  Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1951,  p.  270. 
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Because  the  Old  Testament  teaches  that  all  property  be- 
longs to  God,  that  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  that  it  is  conse- 
quently good,  does  not  mean  that  it  encourages  the  posses- 
sion of  large  private  fortunes .    Quite  the  contrary,  for  the 
Old  Testament  teaches  that  wealth  among  the  people  of  God 
belongs  not  to  an  individual  but  to  a  whole  family,  clan  or 
community.    The  individual  holds  his  share  only  as  organ  and 
instrument  of  the  fellowship  of  God's  people .    The  law  of  the 
sabbatical  year  states:    "At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  thou 
shalt  make  a  release .    And  this  is  the  manner  of  the  release: 
Every  creditor  that  lendeth  ought  unto  his  neighbor  shall  re- 
lease it"  (Deuteronomy  15:1  ff) .    The  law  of  the  jubilee  or 
liberty  year,  in  which  "ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
possession"  (Leviticus  25:13),  is  another  indication  of  the 
emphasis  in  Old  Testament  law  on  community  rights .    These 
practices  were  contrary  to  the  heathen  nations  round  about 
them  and  were  consequently  strange  to  the  Jews,  even  as 
practices  contrary  to  the  world  would  be  offensive  to  the 
Church  in  our  day. 

Ordinary  interest  and  usury  are  forbidden  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament because  they  involve  making  a  profit  out  of  a  brother's 
misfortune .    Lending  was  a  duty  to  those  in  need,  not  a  means 
of  financial  gain.    "God  tolerates  no  selfish  accumulation  of 
wealth,  but  demands  instead  obedience  to  mishpat,  conformity 
to  the  good  custom  or  justice .    This  morality  is  over  and 
above  strict  justice,  a  virtue  which  is  to  roll  down  as  an  ever- 
flowing  stream . M*   The  early  Israelite  emphasis  was  upon 
property  as  a  blessing,  when  social  justice  held  it  to  an  even 
distribution;  the  later  maladministration  of  property  and  in- 
dividualism caused  the  emphasis  to  fall  on  its  moral  dangers . 
From  Eichrodt  we  learn  that: 

.  .  .  the  land  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  sold  at  will . 
Being  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  the  people,  it  be- 


4C.  L.  Taylor,  "Old  Testament  Foundations,  "  Christian- 
ity and  Property,  (ed .  by  J.  F.  Fletcher),  Philadelphia:    West- 
minster Press,  1947,  p.  24. 
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longs  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  community. 
Hence  when  Canaan  was  conquered  it  was  divided 
among  the  tribes  who  again  divided  it  among  the  dif- 
ferent clans  and  families .    But  the  clans  have  a  per- 
manent prior  claim  on  the  property,  taking  prece- 
dence on  the  individual's  claim.   .   .   .    Since  the  clans 
can  always  redeem  the  land  sold  by  the  individual  they 
preserve  the  basis  of  their  existence  unimpaired. 
For  the  land  is  the  most  important  means  of  produc- 
tion; and  the  Old  Testament  legal  system  is  concerned 
with  ensuring  that  every  citizen  has  access  to  this 
means  of  production  by  protecting  the  land  from  pri- 
vate speculation  and  administering  it  as  communal 
property. 

We  are  not  expected  in  the  twentieth  century  to  take  over 
Old  Testament  agrarian  laws  in  their  historical  form  and  ap- 
ply them  to  our  time .    The  point  that  we  must  recognize  is 
the  intent  of  those  laws:    that  everyone  should  enjoy  the  prof- 
its of  his  own  labor  and  not  be  cut  off  from  free  access  to  the 
means  of  production .    Ownership  of  the  means  of  production, 
if  it  cannot  be  transferred  entirely  to  the  community,  must 
be  removed  from  the  risk  of  selfish  misappropriation  and 
placed  at  the  service  of  all .    No  legal  regulation  should  make 
it  possible  for  goods  which  are  required  for  general  use  to  be 
held  back  from  the  economic  process  and  kept  in  reserve,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  higher  profit .    As  a  member  of  the  people 
of  God  it  is  necessary  to  subordinate  the  use  and  possession 
of  property  to  kingdom- of- God-purpose  and  responsibility. 
As  an  expression  of  God's  will  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
message  concerning  property  seems  clear. 

The  New  Testament: 

"Beware  of  all  covetousness"  is  a  warning  that  is  often 
repeated  in  the  New  Testament .  When  Christ  was  asked  to 
divide  an  inheritance  He  refused,  but  He  used  the  occasion  to 


5Eichrodt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  264-265 
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say:    "Take  heed,  and  beware  of  all  covetousness;  for  a  man's 
life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  his  possessions" 
(Luke  12:15,  RSV).    Property  is  not  inherently  evil,  but  be- 
cause the  will  of  man  is  perverted,  for  him  to  possess  ma- 
terial things  for  his  own  selfish  purpose  is  positively  sinful . 
The  scribes  and  Pharisees,  those  who  would  not  surrender 
their  wills  to  Jesus,  were  attacked  for  devouring  widows ' 
houses  and  practicing  extortion. 

Jesus  wants  to  place  men  in  a  position  of  complete  pov- 
erty of  spirit  before  God,  and  it  is  this  that  riches  prevent. 
Matthew  5:3.    Men  come  to  trust  in  them  and  not  in  God,  so 
that  when  death  arrives  suddenly  it  makes  their  foolishness 
and  final  poverty  evident.    Luke  12:20,  21 .    Men  are  deceived 
and  confused  by  riches;  they  come  to  think  that  a  man's  life 
consists  in  the  abundance  of  his  possessions,  not  realizing 
that  moths  and  rust  consume  these  things .    Matthew  6: 19  ff . 
They  hear  the  Word  of  God  but  the  cares  of  the  world  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  enter  in  and  choke  the  Word,  and  it 
becomes  unfruitful.    Luke  8:14  ff .    Riches  also  lead  men  to 
make  excuses,  so  that  men  will  actually  let  a  field  or  a  few 
oxen  stand  in  the  way  of  obedience  to  the  living  Christ .    Luke 
14:18  ff.    The  rich  young  ruler  sadly  turned  away  when  Christ 
laid  His  finger  on  his  property.    Matthew  19:21  ff .    The 
greatest  peril  of  wealth  as  stressed  by  Christ  is  that  it  leads 
to  a  hardness  of  heart  which  takes  the  form  of   indifference 
to  the  needs  of  others .    The  scribes  and  Pharisees  and  the 
story  concerning  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Luke  16:19-31)  are  con- 
vincing examples  of  this  truth . 

The  New  Testament  teaching  regarding  property  is  very 
directly  related  to  the  breaking  in  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  imminent  end  of  the  age .    Christ  Himself,  while  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  held  no  property;  He  was  content  to 
let  Himself  be  provided  for  by  the  substance  of  a  few  women. 
When  He  sent  out  His  disciples  He  charged  them  that  they 
should  take  nothing  for  their  journey,  save  a  staff  only;  no 
bread,  no  wallet,  no  money  in  their  purse  (Luke  9:3  ff.).    It 
is  only  within  the  context  of  the  Kingdom  that  this  indifference 
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to  possessions  can  be  understood.    Although  Christ's  call  to 
poverty,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  rich  young  ruler,  might  not 
necessarily  be  thought  of  as  a  general  call,  it  does  seem  that 
within  the  Kingdom  one  holds  things  at  the  direction  of  the 
brotherhood  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom .    The  dan- 
ger of  private  possessions  is  that  they  divert  men  from  the 
singleness  of  heart  that  the  Kingdom  demands .    No  division 
of  the  heart  is  possible:    one  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon . 
Matthew  6:24.    If  a  man  has  wealth,  his  heart  is  there,  and 
it  is  because  of  this  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter  the  King- 
dom .    Christ  reminds  us  that  this  is  no  cause  for  despair, 
for  God  can  help  a  man  become  willing  to  leave  his  posses- 
sions behind  and  so  enter  the  Kingdom.    Matthew  19:23,  24. 

Jesus'  ideal  is  not  a  flight  into  the  alone,  for  the  total 
commitment  of  the  disciple  finds  its  embodiment  in  the  cor- 
porate character  of  the  Kingdom .    Sacrificial  love  and  serv- 
ice are  inevitable  parts  of  the  new  life,  and  from  these 
springs  the  necessity  of  sharing  one's  possessions.    When 
Peter  said  that  they  had  left  all  to  follow  Him,  Jesus  said: 

"Truly,  I  say  to  you,  there  is  no  one  who  has  left 
house  or  brothers  or  sisters  or  mother  or  father  or 
children  or  lands,  for  my  sake  and  for  the  gospel, 
who  will  not  receive  a  hundredfold  now  in  this  time, 
houses  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  mothers  and 
children  and  lands,  with  persecutions,  and  in  the  age 
to  come  eternal  life"  (Mark  10:29,  30,  RSV). 

This  can  be  understood  best  in  the  context  of  the  new  so- 
ciety, the  sharing  brotherhood,  where  one's  own  life  and 
possessions  are  shared  with  the  brethren.    He  who  does  not 
hold  all  things  in  trust  as  a  faithful  steward  waiting  for  the 
Kingdom,  and  he  who  does  not  give,  share,  and  relieve  the 
needy,  is  excluded  from  the  Kingdom.    Matthew  25:31-46. 
Along  with  all  these  warnings  there  is  a  mood  of  urgency 
evident  in  the  Gospels  which  makes  one  feel  that  the  whole 
business  of  holding  possessions  is  part  of  an  order  of  things 
that  will  soon  come  to  an  end. 
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After  Pentecost  the  same  emphases  are  present,  with  one 
difference:    a  dynamic  community  has  been  formed  which  now 
seeks  to  put  love  into  effect .    Wright  has  the  following  to  say 
about  the  early  Church  described  in  Acts: 

The  so-called  "communism"  of  the  early  community 
in  Jerusalem  has  often  been  misinterpreted .    It  was 
not  a  complete  programme  for  the  life  of  all  Chris- 
tians, but  actually  a  means  to  alleviate  poverty.    The 
Gospel  appealed  at  first  to  few  rich  people,  and  there 
were  many  poor  in  the  economically  parasitic  city  of 
Jerusalem .    The  common  life  of  the  disciples  with 
Jesus  had  instilled  in  them  a  generous  spirit,  and  this 
type  of  life  was  now  extended  as  a  means  of  caring  for 
the  poor  (Acts  4:32-38). 6 

It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  say  that  what  Christ  said  to  the 
rich  young  ruler  applied  automatically  to  all  Christians,  and 
in  the  same  manner  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  every  Chris- 
tian group  should  slavishly  copy  the  early  Church  pattern. 
But  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  say  that  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  mistaken,  and  that  what  they  said  applied  only  to 
the  one  rich  ruler  and  the  Jerusalem  Church .    If  in  any  age 
and  culture  material  abundance  is  once  more  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  a  denial  of  their  dependence  upon 
and  obedience  to  their  Lord  and  is  causing  injustice  within  the 
group,  the  eternal  Words  of  Christ  might  become  once  more 
a  call  to  poverty  or  sharing .    If  at  some  point  in  history  a 
local  church  is  no  longer  of  one  heart  and  soul,  if  there  is 
little  devotion  to  the  apostles'  teaching,  to  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  prayers,  if  members  rarely  partake  of  food  with 
glad  and  generous  hearts,  if  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  relatively  powerless,  and  if  the  Lord  is  ho 
longer  adding  day  by  day  those  who  are  being  saved,  then  one 
might  have  cause  to  ask  whether  the  private  possession  of 
earthly  treasures  is  not  one  of  the  reasons  for  hindering  "fel- 
lowship . " 


°Wright,  op.  cit.,  pp.  146,   147. 
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It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  early  Church  and  property 
without  facing  the  problem  of  social  structure.    It  seems  ob- 
vious that  divine  agape  does  not  express  itself  necessarily  in 
one  specific  form .    That  it  must,  however,  express  itself  in 
some  type  of  structure  is  clear.    Some  of  the  directives  and 
principles  underlying  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  creating 
the  first  form  that  the  Church  took,  are  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament .    Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ  help  to  bring  the  question  of  structure  into 
focus. 

The  new,  abiding  unity  between  the  members  in  the  Body 
must  have  some  social  consequences .    Where  many  individu- 
als share  an  experience  so  intimate  as  the  "partnership  of 
the  Son  of  God"  there  must  be  a  very  close  unity  among  them . 
If  they  are  moved  and  governed  by  the  same  Spirit  they  are 
one  at  the  deepest  levels  of  life .    "When  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals with  varying  and  even  clashing  interests  have  been 
caught  by  a  revolutionary  force  which  has  made  some  one  new 
interest  mean  more  to  each  than  any  of  his  previous  inter- 
ests, then  a  new  unity  is  inevitably  created.    This  is  actu- 
ally what  happened  to  the  early  Christians ."' 

This  new  unity  in  Christ  rests  on  a  most  intensely  in- 
dividual experience  and  yet  each  member  of  the  Body  finds 
real  significance  only  from  his  place  in  the  whole .    Jesus 
knew,  however,  that  the  individual  can  only  enter  the  King- 
dom by  denying  all  self-seeking  individualism  and  that  con- 
sequently it  would  not  attract  men  of  wealth  and  position 
from  conventional  society.    This  did  not  lead  Christ  to  ex- 
press any  desire  to  modify  the  present  social  order .    He 
placed  the  eternal  social  order  sharply  over  against  the  pres- 
ent temporal  society  and  desired  that  it  remain  in  this  ten- 
sion until  He  returns .    He  had  no  intention  of  rectifying  the 
present  situation  in  terms  of  social  reform  such  as  the  mod- 
ern world  usually  advocates .    And  yet  Petry  says:    "Not 


I 
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7C .  Harold  Dodd,  The  Meaning  of  Paul  for  Today,  Lon- 
don:   Swarthmore  Press,  1920,  p.  139. 
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thinking  primarily  of  contemporary  social  change,  he  insures 
it  by  demanding  a  precedence  of  devotion  to  the  eternal  so- 
ciety and  its  standards ....    It  is  evident  that  such  an  es- 
chatological  consecration  by  the  lowly  in  heart  gives  to  them, 
now,  a  kingdom  character  of  communal  life  and  mutuality  that 
cannot  escape  having  social  consequences  . 

This  introduces  eschatology  and  its  bearing  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  early  Church .    The  otherworldliness  which  char- 
acterized the  whole  thought  of  the  early  period  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  sense  of  the  world' s  evil  and  the  expectation  of  its 
early  break-up  at  the  parousia  of  Jesus .    "From  this  point  of 
view,  property  appears  not  only  as  an  essentially  ephemeral 
and  perishable  thing,  but  as  a  hindrance  and  an  entangle - 
ment."9  Petry  says  that  "Christian  eschatology  has  been 
denominated  as  community  eschatology .    It  never  deals  with 
individuals  as  if  isolated  from  groups;  nor  can  it  think  of 
any  ultimate  grouping  that  does  not  give  fulfillment  to  the 
meaning  of  individual  life.  And  since  the  kingdom  of  God  lies 
beyond  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  the  consideration  of 
that  divine  realm  is  a  challenge  to  preparation  in  the  present 
order  for  a  community  life  that  shall  be  truly  ultimate." 
In  a  world  without  unity  and  love  "the  key  to  a  genuine  recov- 
ery of  historical  Christian  community  may  lie  in  the  reap- 
propriation  of  a  positive  eschatology  sprung  out  of  Christian 
agape."11 

The  witness  of  the  Church  as  a  redemptive  community 
also  influences  its  social  structure.    Out  of  Israel  and  the 
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pagan  world  alike  God  is  calling  His  sons  into  a  real  com- 
munity-life through  which  the  world  is  to  be  saved .    Through 
the  sharing  of  a  common  life  and  the  surrender  to  a  common 
purpose  the  Body  is  to  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.    The 
hope  of  the  world,  as  Paul  saw  it,  lay  in  the  realization  of 
the  "Divine  Commonwealth."12    "Even  so  the  historic  drama 
of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  brought  into  clear 
light  the  hidden  purposes  of  God,  by  uniting  faithful  men,  out 
of  all  nations  and  classes,  in  one  firm  commonwealth  free 
and  powerful  to  do  the  will  of  God . "       Bonhoeff er  has  said 
that  it  is  by  seeing  the  cross  and  the  community  beneath  it, 
that  men  come  to  believe  in  God .        Dodd  has  summed  up 
Paul's  teaching  on  the  Church  as  a  community  very  cogently: 

That  phrase  (the  Divine  Commonwealth)  represents 
Paul's  "ecclesia  of  God."    It  is  a  community  of  lov- 
ing persons,  who  bear  one  another's  burdens,  who 
seek  to  build  up  one  another  in  love,  who  "have  the 
same  thoughts  in  relation  to  one  another  that  they  have 
in  their  communion  with  Christ . "   It  is  all  this  be- 
cause it  is  the  living  embodiment  of  Christ's  own 
Spirit .    This  is  a  high  and  mystical  doctrine,  but  a 
doctrine  which  has  no  meaning  apart  from  loving  fel- 
lowship in  real  life .    A  company  of  people  who  cele- 
brate a  solemn  sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood, 
and  all  the  time  are  moved  by  selfish  passions- -ri- 
valry, competition,  mutual  contempt- -is  not  for  Paul 
a  Church  or  Divine  Commonwealth  at  all,  no  matter 
how  lofty  their  faith  or  how  deep  their  mystical  ex- 


XZ,C.  H.  Dodd,  op.  cit.    Dodd  summarizes  his  findings 
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perience;  for  all  these  things  may  "puff  up";  love 
alone  "builds  up."15 

Anabaptism 

Although  Menno  Simons  never  taught  community  of  goods, 
there  was  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  Switzerland  and 
South  Germany  a  real  subordination  of  vocation  and  property 
to  the  purpose  of  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom .    There  was  a 
singleness  of  purpose  among  the  early  Anabaptists,  a  total 
commitment  that  expressed  itself  in  a  sacrificial  love  that 
made  a  sharing  brotherhood  out  of  them .    As  craftsmen  they 
traveled  from  city  to  city  and  from  family  to  family  opening 
the  Kingdom  for  people  to  enter .    They  communicated  a  real 
revolution  in  the  sense  of  priority:    time,  place,  wealth,  vo- 
cation, everything,  must  be  subordinated  to  the  spread  of  the 
Kingdom . 

•     In  a  pre-Hutterite  church  discipline  of  1527,  the  fourth 
article  calls  for  a.  community  of  love:    "every  brother  or 
sister  shall  yield  himself  in  God  to  the  brotherhood  com- 
pletely with  body  and  life,  and  hold  in  common  all  gifts  re- 
ceived of  God."       A  Strassburg  Discipline  of  1568  calls  for 
a  willingness  to  lay  all  that  a  person  has  (including  money) 
on  the  altar  and  to  let  further  economic  issues  be  counseled 
within  the  brotherhood.    Menno  Simons,  too,  expressed  the 
concern  that  wealth  breaks  the  fellowship,  and  counseled  a 
dedication  of  time  and  wealth  to  the  brotherhood  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel .    In  an  unpublished  study  of  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  Irvin  Horst  has  pointed  out  that  accommoda- 
tion and  compromise  first  occurred  in  the  field  of  economics. 
Once  this  inroad  was  made,  the  accommodation  socially, 


15Dodd,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 
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intellectually,   politically,   and  theologically,   followed  in  its 
path. 

The  Mennonites  of  America  have,  in  general,  taken  an 
absolutist  line  in  ethics .    In  the  field  of  nonresistance  they 
have  maintained  a  fairly  consistent  position,  but  in  the  recent 
past  they  have  been  made  aware  of  large  areas  of  compromise 
in  the  field  of  economics .    Whether  the  future  will  bring  with 
it  a  relativity  in  political  ethics  to  justify  economic  assimi- 
lation or  whether  the  lines  will  be  drawn  tighter  in  the  area 
of  economics  has  yet  to  be  seen .    If  economic  assimilation  is 
harming  the  brotherhood  and  sapping  the  "body"  of  its  vital- 
ity, a  "better  way"  will  have  to  be  pioneered  by  a  group  that 
is  willing  to  loosen  its  ties  of  economic  involvement  to  sub- 
ordinate "all  things"  to  the  purposes  of  the  Kingdom . 

Conclusions 

The  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  are  filled  with 
warnings  concerning  covetousness  and  the  piling  up  of  earthly 
treasures  .    These  warnings  are  valid  because  treasures 
keep  men  from  entering  the  kingdom  of  God  and  threaten  the 
community  characteristics  of  the  people  of  God . 

The  Jerusalem  Church  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
love  and  justice  to  express  its  oneness  of  heart  and  soul  in 
sharing  material  possessions .  This  was  the  voluntary  ex- 
pression of  a  deep  spiritual  unity. 

The  eschatological  hope  of  early  Christians  caused  them 
to  look  with  indifference  on  the  "things"  of  a  world  that  was 
passing  away.    They  realized  that  the  past  and  present  have 
their  full  significance  only  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
future . 

The  spread  of  the  redemptive  community  took  precedence 
over  vocation  and  the  accumulation  of  possessions,  and  gave 
real  meaning  and  content  to  the  total  commitment  early  Chris- 
tians had  made  to  Christ . 
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The  divine  love  instilled  in  the  members  of  the  body-  - 
something  the  world  does  not  have- -seeks  to  express  itself 
in  a  love  community  of  mutual  concern  and  sharing.    Agape 
love  alone  can  build  up  a  Christian  fellowship. 

Christianity  is  not  necessarily  communistic  in  structure 
but  Christian  love  and  discipleship  always  desire  to  share 
and  bear  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the  others  in  the 
fellowship.    In  a  materialistic  society  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  might  well  involve  a  subordination  of  property  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Church . 

If  wealth  is  a  treasure  on  earth  that  keeps  men  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  then  it  might  once  more  be  incumbent  on  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  subordinate  the  possession  and  use  of 
property  to  the  church- brotherhood,  so  that  once  more  there 
might  be  the  oneness  of  heart  and  soul,  the  fellowship,  the 
power,  and  the  outreach  of  the  first  Church. 

The  Biblical  record  is  not  a  story  of  the  progressive 
emancipation  of  the  individual  but  rather  of  God's  action  in 
history  to  create  a  redemptive  community  in  which  the  trans- 
formed individual  finds  his  true  being.    It  is  to  this  commu- 
nity that  God  through  His  Holy  Spirit  and  the  voice  of  His 
disciples,  is  calling  men  today. 
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PREFACE 

The  common  concern  of  the  articles  comprising  this 
pamphlet  is  already  evident  from  the  perusal  of  its  table  of 
contents .    Current  discussion  of  the  "house  church"  as  a  path 
to  Christian  renewal  has  made  it  seem  desirable  to  present  a 
symposium  on  the  theme .    It  has  been  impossible  to  eliminate 
-a  certain  amount  of  overlapping,  especially  since  the  article 
by  Weber,  itself  a  survey  of  earlier  literature,  became  in 
turn  the  foundation  for  some  of  the  other  articles .    Further 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  this  theme  will  be  welcomed . 
Because  of  space  limitations  we  refrain  from  more  extensive 
editorial  comment  in  this  number. 

J.H.Y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

The  special  number  of  LAITY  on  the  "house  church" 
theme  contains  over  twice  as  much  material  as  we  have  repro- 
duced here,  including  extended  bibliographical  references . 
The  works  cited  most  currently  in  the  following  articles  are 
the  "case  histories"  of  Tom  Allan  (The  Face  of  My  Parish, 
Harpers,  N.Y.,  1957,  $2.00)  and  E.  W.  Southcott,  (The  Par- 
ish Comes  Alive,  Morehouse -Gorham  Co.,  N.Y.,   1956,  % 
$2.75).    See  also  John  L.  Casteel,  Spiritual  Renewal  Through 
Personal  Groups    (Association  Press,  N.Y.,  1957). 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  HOUSE  * 

Hans-Ruedi  Weber 

One  of  the  most  impressive  worship  services  I  ever  at- 
tended was  in  a  very  poor  house  of  a  working-class  family 
south  of  Rome . 

A  Protestant  family  had  come  from  Sicily  to  that  small 
industrial  town.    When  the  father  died,  the  family  asked  for 
a  Protestant  funeral .    As  there  was  no  Protestant  minister  in 
that  area,  a  professor  of  theology  from  the  Waldensian  facul- 
ty in  Rome  came  down,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found  all  the 
fellow  workers  of  the  Protestant  who  had  died  at  the  funeral . 
All  were  members  of  the  Communist  Party  and,  although 
nominal  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  long 
since  lost  all  contact  with  that  church . 

It  was  at  that  funeral  that  for  the  first  time  they  heard 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel .    They  were  so  touched,  that 
they  asked  the  professor  to  come  down  again  and  again  to  tell 
them  more .    They  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
listened  eagerly  to  the  message  of  the  Bible .    There  were 
heated  debates,  but  also  many  pastoral  conversations.    Quite 
spontaneously  a  Protestant  community  was  growing  up  in  the 
town  and  its  rural  environment . 

The  (Protestant)  church  was  there,  although  they  had  no 
church  buildings  yet  nor  a  full-time  minister .    The  church 
was  growing  spiritually  as  they  held  regular  worship  services, 
studied  the  Bible  and  began  to  have  daily  family  prayers .    The 
church  grew  outwardly,  as  quite  spontaneously  the  workers 
and  farmers  became  witnesses  in  their  work  and  leisure  time . 


Condensed  from  LAITY,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  on 
the  Laity  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  No .  3,  April 
1957   (obtainable  from  World  Council  of  Churches,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  for  $.50  per  year). 


When  I  visited  these  worshiping,  serving  and  witnessing 
communities  a  Protestant  minister  had  just  begun  to  work 
among  them  .    But  they  still  had  no  church  buildings .    So  we 
met  in  the  dining  room  of  one  of  those  bare  houses  the  work- 
ers had  built  themselves  in  their  spare  time  through  mutual 
aid .    And  somehow  the  spirit  of  mutuality  characterized  the 
whole  service .    We  used  an  austere  Reformed  liturgy-  -which 
suddenly  came  alive  and  was  what  it  is  meant  to  be:    the  drama 
of  God  meeting  man  through  His  presence  in  law,  forgiveness 
and  new  direction,  through  word  and  sacrament.    The  ser- 
mon was  not  a  monologue  as  it  was  interrupted  by  spontaneous 
questions  and  exclamations.    The  holy  communion  brought  to- 
gether--as  it  is  meant  to  do- -the  sacred  and  the  secular,  the 
holy  and  the  common.    The  bread  and  the  wine  were  the  same 
as  we  ate  and  drank  later  at  lunch .    The  communion  table 
was  the  homemade  table,  where  the  family  who  lived  in  the 
house  assembled  for  every  meal.    Even  the  gestures  of 
"breaking  the  bread"  and  "pouring  out  the  wine"  were  the  same 
familiar  gestures  you  see  during  the  meals  in  these  Italian 
working-class  families.    Everything  was  so  familiar  and  com- 
mon during  that  holy  communion,  and  yet  "it  came  to  pass,  as 
he  sat  at  meat  with  them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 
brake,  and  gave  to  them.    And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  him.   .   ."  (Luke  24:30,  31). 

After  that  service  the  congregation  took  me  to  the  place 
where  they  were  going  to  build  their  church .    Already  the 
foundation  was  laid .    Many  church  members  still  lived  with 
their  families  in  one-  or  two-room  slum  apartments;  yet  they 
gave  their  free  time  and  spare  money  to  build  the  "house  of 
God." 

It  was  good  to  see  their  eager  joy  and  pride  in  that  build- 
ing project .    And  yet,  when  I  saw  the  foundation  of  the  planned 
church  building  I  could  not  resist  a  feeling  of  sadness:    Will 
this  spontaneous  Christian  community  soon  be  another  medi- 
ocre Protestant  congregation,  where  an  unbridgeable  gulf 
separates  the  "house  of  God"  from  the  houses  of  the  different 
families,  the  sacred  from  the  secular,  the  holy  from  the  com- 
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mon,  faith  from  work?   Will  that  church  building  accelerate 
the  tendency  to  replace  spontaneity  by  institutionaiism  and  or- 
ganization?  Will  the  dialogical  proclamation  degenerate  into 
monological  declamation?   And  will  the  laity  (the  members  of 
the  people  of  God),  now  on  Sundays  and  weekdays  a  worshiping, 
ministering  and  witnessing  community,  soon  become  an  aloof 
church  public,  which  appears  only  on  Sundays  to  sit  and  listen? 

That  feeling  of  sadness  does  not  merely  reveal  a  roman- 
tic nostalgia  which  idealizes  the  New  Testament  church  and 
the  churches  of  the  first  generation  all  over  the  world  and  all 
through  church  history.    It  springs  far  more  from  the  con- 
viction that  we  paralyze  the  life  and  work  of  the  people  of  God 
if  we  see  the  "house-church"  only  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
a  provisional  structure  characteristic  of  the  earliest  church 
in  Jerusalem  or  any  other  mission  area,  which  serves  only  un- 
til the  parish  church  or  local  congregation  with  its  church 
building  can  be  constituted . 

In  the  following  we  will  (I)  define  more  clearly  what  we 
mean  by  "house- churches,  "  and  (II)  explain  how  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  church  are  shown  in  the  house -church.    We 
will  then  (III)  examine  the  significance  of  the  house- church  for 
the  mission,  unity  and  renewal  of  the  church,  and  finally  (IV) 
we  shall  ask  to  what  extent  the  house -church  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  respective  ministries  of  pastor  and  laity . 

I. 

The  House- Church:    Something  New? 

What  do  we  mean  with  the  term  "house -church"?   Is  it  a 
real  "church"?   And  what  sort  of  "house"  have  we  to  visualize? 
These  are  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  this  first  chapter . 

The  Church  of  God  at  Home 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
same  term,  ekklesia,  is  used  to  designate  (i)  the  universal 
church,  (ii)  the  church  of  God  in  a  certain  province  or  region, 


(iii)  a  particular  local  church,  and  (iv)  the  actual  assembly  of 
believers  in  any  place,  for  instance  in  the  upper  room  of  a 
home .    It  is  not  only  the  addition  of  many  local  expressions 
of  the  church  which  makes  the  church;  but  in  every  gathering 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  even  in  the  smallest  one  of  two  or 
three  persons,  the  whole  church  appears.    This  is  so  because 
the  church  receives  its  essence  exclusively  from  God-- Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit:    In  all  the  (over  eighty)  terms  and  images 
employed  by  New  Testament  writers  to  designate  the  church, 
God  (and  very  especially  the  person  and  work  of  Christ)  is 
assumed  to  be  central  and  determinative  for  its  life.    This 
all -decisive  Person  is  not  bound  by  numbers .    He  can  turn  a 
handful  of  men  and  women,  just  as  easily  as  millions  of  people, 
into  a  true  church . 

An  equally  noteworthy  element  is  the  fact  that  in  the  whole 
New  Testament  the  word  "church"  is  never  used  to  describe 
a  building.    It  always  describes  a  people  or  a  body. 

Even  where  the  term  "building"  is  used  to  describe  the 
church,  it  is  used  as  an  image:    "like  living  stones,  be  your- 
selves built  into  a  spiritual  house,  to  be  a  holy  priesthood.  . . 
God's  own  people ..."   (I  Peter  2:4,  9,  RSV) . 

Much  of  the  present-day  rank-and-file  thinking  about  the 
church,  however,  is  almost  exclusively  church-building-cen- 
tered.   How  many  pastors,  laymen  and  laywomen  conceive 
"church  work"  only  in  terms  of  work  done  on  church  premises 
or  under  church  organizations!    Our  terminology  betrays  us: 
We  speak  of  "going  to  church,  "  our  traditional  evangelism  is 
an  invitation  Mto  come  to  church, "  and  in  our  common  under- 
standing "church  workers"  are  those  whose  work  is  especial- 
ly linked  with  the  church  building  or  church  institution .    Even 
the  use  of  the  term  "laity"  (derived  from  laos,  which  means 
"people,  "  the  people  of  God)  has  been  affected  by  this  church- 
building- centered  thinking:    too  often  a  "good,  active  layman" 
is  understood  to  mean  nothing  else  than  a  man  or  woman  who 
spends  much  time,  money  and  energy  in  and  on  church  build- 
ings and  church  organizations .    How  timely  was  the  warning 
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voiced  in  the  preparatory  survey  for  the  sixth  section  at  Evan- 
ston:    "The  organized  Christian  community,  as  represented 
by  pastors,  elders  or  council,  must  stop  measuring  the  faith- 
fulness toward  the  church,  and  indeed  the  Christian  faith  of 
laymen,  by  the  hours  they  spend  on  church  premises  or  in  re- 
ligious organizations.    In  most  cases,  the  vocation  of  the  lay- 
man as  a  living  member  of  the  church  does  not  lie  in  the 
church  building,  the  parish  hall  or  the  vestry,  but  rather  in 
his  office  or  workshop,  in  the  working  community  or  occupa- 
tional organization,  in  his  family  and  in  his  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  its  smaller  communities . " 

Congregations  which  have  lost  their  church  buildings 
through  the  hazards  of  war  and  churches  in  totalitarian  coun- 
tries which  had  to  abandon  all  their  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, suddenly  discovered  that  they  continue  to  be  the  church 
even  without  any  buildings  and  organizations .    Indeed  it  re- 
quires much  imagination  for  us  to  realize  that  the  early  church 
had  no  buildings  but  met  in  the  homes  of  its  members .    These 
gatherings  were  called  "house-churches" --he  kat'  oikon  ek- 
klesia   (Rom.  16:5;  I  Cor.  16:19;  Col.  4:15;  Philemon  2). 

"I  believe  that  the  theological  recovery  of  this  notion  of 
the  church  in  the  house. .  .is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
of  our  generation .    Whereas  the  organization  is  an  optional 
extra ...  I  believe  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the  church 
will  be  rediscovered  as  a  necessity  of  its  life . "   When  Dr . 
John  A .  T .  Robinson  wrote  these  sentences  in  a  challenging 
article  on  "The  House- Church  and  the  Parish- Church"    (in 
THEOLOGY,  August  1950),  he  did  not  know  that  in  his  own 
country  his  postulates  were  being  implemented  by  Canon  E . 
W .  Southcott  and  his  congregation  in  the  parish  of  Halton, 
Leeds .    And  Halton  is  by  no  means  the  only  place  where  ex- 
periments are  made  in  this  direction. 

Similar  developments  are  happening  in  some  congregations 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Highams  Park  Baptist  Church, 
London.    All  the  churches  and  movements  which  are  at  pres- 
ent re-establishing  the  work  of  small  groups,  fellowships, 
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cells,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  have  at  least  rediscov- 
ered part  of  the  truth  which  is  being  discovered  now  in  the  An- 
glican parish  of  Halton ..   The  different    ilots  de  guar  tiers  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  the  Hausbibelkreise  and  the  Haus- 
kreise  of  some  evangelical  academies  and  of  the  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Studentengemeinden  in  Germany  could  be  mentioned 
Similar  Bible  study  and  discussion  groups  are  widely  develop- 
ing in  other  European  countries,  especially  in  Holland  and  Nor- 
way.   The  "fellowship  groups"  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  in 
Washington,  D .  C . ,  are  another  striking  example .    Many 
denominational  and  interdenominational  movements  and  frater- 
nities like  "Toe  H,  "  Christian  cell  movements,  the  "Servants 
of  Christ  the  King,  "  and  the  "Yokefellows"  could  be  mentioned. 
Also  many  recent  developments  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  much  of  the  work  done  through  the  different  lay  movements 
in  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Greece  point  in  the  same  direction . 
Finally,  a  great  number  of  instances  could  be  found  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  missions . 

No  up-to-date  survey  exists  of  all  such  attempts  to  build 
up  a  real  fellowship  within  the  church.    But  world-wide  studies, 
like  the  one  on  "the  place  and  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  church" 
at  present  being  undertaken  jointly  by  the  United  Bible  Societies 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  reveal  the  astonishing 
spread  and  variety  of  such  living  Christian  community  groups 
as  well  as  their  crucial  importance  for  the  life  and  mission  of 
the  church . 

The  common  factor  of  these  many  developments  is  the 
assertion  that  a  cellular  structure  is  essential  for  the  church. 
The  church  must  be  a  honeycomb  of  small  units .    A  diocese, 
synod -district  or  any  other  regional  manifestation  of  the  church 
is  not  an  agglomeration  of  individuals  or  a  federation  of  church 
organizations  (women's  guilds,  men's  clubs,  youth  groups, 
missionary  circles,  etc.);    it  is  rather  an  organic  union  of 
parishes  or  local  congregations .    But  also  the  parish  or  local 
congregation  is  not  just  a  collection  of  Christian  individuals  or 
local  church  organizations .    It  should  be  a  honeycomb  of  many 
miniature  manifestations  of  the  whole  church,  i.e.,  units 
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which  are  not  exclusively  sectional  groupings  founded  on  some 
specific  and  limited  basis  of  sex,  age  or  interest .  The  house- 
church  should  essentially  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the  lump. 

This  conception  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  church  was 
very  strong  in  early  Christian  times:    The  church  lived  and 
spread  "by  houses . "   The  same  conception  was  the  reason  for 
John  Wesley's  insistence  that  every  Methodist  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  class  meeting.    But  already  during  the  first  Christian 
centuries  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  almost  exclusive- 
ly parochial  structure  of  the  church  the  significance  of  such 
"house-churches"  has  been  grievously  lost  in  most  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches . 

If  the  house-church  is  "church"  in  the  full  sense  of  this 
word,  all  the  constituent  elements  of  the  church  can  and  must 
be  present  within  the  house-church.    The  recognition  of  this 
fact  is  the  unique  and  revolutionary  character  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Halton  today.    For  most  of  the  other  similar  develop- 
ments (including  the  famous  Methodist  "class  meetings")  have 
until  now  not  so  radically  attempted  to  show  forth  all  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  church  as  was  the  case  in  the  early 
church  and  as  it  is  being  attempted  now  in  Halton . 

Before  exploring  how  the  different  constituent  elements  of 
the  church  can  be  shown  forth  in  the  house-church,  it  is  im- 
portant to  define  more  clearly  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
"house." 

The  "House"  Today 

The  New  Testament  term  for  "house"  (oikos)  designates 
first  of  all  a  place,  the  place  where  people  live  and  work.    The 
house-church  therefore  is  where  people  actually  live  and  work. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  already  in  the  New  Testament 
the  meaning  of  the  term  oikos  is  not  restricted  to  the  house  as 
a  building.    Very  often  it  rather  means  house  in  a  social  con- 
text .    Oikos  then  becomes  almost  synonymous  with  "family,  " 
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"tribe,  "  or  the  concrete  social  environment  of  a  person.    This 
broader  sense  of  the  term  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  say 
that  in  early  Christian  times  the  church  lived  and  spread  "by 
houses." 

But  where  is  the  oikos  of  modern  man?   It  is  no  longer 
necessarily  and  exclusively  the  "home"  of  his  postal  address . 
For  most  men  and  women  in  industrialized  societies  the 
"house"  of  residence  and  the  "house"  of  work  have  fallen  apart. 
Family  ties  have  been  loosened .    The  rapid  social  change  and 
the  growing  mobility  which  characterize  modern  society  foster 
the  disintegration  of  the  old  fabric  of  group  life  and  constantly 
create  new  patterns  of  living,  new  "houses . "    The  church  does 
not  a  priori  know  where  the  oikos,  the  concrete  social  context 
of  modern  man,  is .    Therefore  the  church  has  first  to  discover 
that  oikos  without  any  preconceived  ideas  about  the  value  of 
different  social  structures .    And  just  as  Christ  came  to  man 
where  he  actually  lived  and  worked,  so  the  church  has  to  go  to 
modern  man  in  the  concrete  context  of  his  oikos . 

Because  of  the  very  differentiated  and  mobile  structure  of 
modern  society  there  is  not  just  one,  but  many  types  of  "houses' 
it  might  be  the  street  in  a  new  housing  area  or  the  factory  in  a 
disintegrating  rural  area .    And  many  persons  will  have  more 
than  just  one  main  oikos . 

The  church's  task  is  to  build  up  house-churches  in  these 
different  "houses  "  and  the  modern  parish  or  local  congregation 
should  be  the  organic  union  of  such  house-churches.    This,  how- 
ever, is  almost  impossible  for  the  parishes  and  congregations 
as  they  are  now,  because  usually  their  area  is  identical  with  an 
administrative  unit  which  formerly  may  have  been  a  real  unit 
of  social  life,  but  which  today  cuts  right  across  the  many  and 
manifold  "houses . "    Such  sociologically  out-dated  parishes  and 
congregations  can  no  longer  integrate  the  different  house- 
churches.    Therefore  some  house- churches  tend  to  become 
para -parochial  Christian  communities  and  sects,  cutting  them- 
selves off  from  the  larger  community  life  of  the  church  univer- 
sal, while  the  old  parishes  and  congregations  are  constantly 
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being  deprived  of  their  best  members .    The  restoration  of  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  church,  through  building  up  house- 
churches,  therefore  necessitates  structural  changes  in  the 
traditional  parish  and  congregation  system  of  the  church . 

n. 

The  Constituent  Elements 

If  the  house- church  is  church  in  the  full  sense  of  this  word, 
the  constituent  elements  for  the  house-church  are  the  same  as 
for  the  church  in  general .    There  is  no  universally  agreed  list 
of  constituent  elements  of  the  church,  but  the  four  elements 
mentioned  in  Acts  2:42- -fellowship,  apostolic  teaching,  prayer, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  bread- -would  certainly  constitute  the 
bulk  of  such  a  list .    How  are  these  four  elements  shown  forth 
in  the  house- church? 

Fellowship 

No  church  without  fellowship .    The  very  first  task  of  the 
church  universal  and  the  local  church  is  to  live  out  this  life  of 
community .    But  there  was  seldom  a  time  when  this  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  common  life  in  the  body  of  Christ  was 
of  such  a  crucial  importance  as  today .    "Maritain  has  said  that 
every  age  has  its  relative  pattern  of  holiness  and  the  relative 
pattern  of  holiness  for  today  is  community.    The  church  is  the 
community"   (E .  W .  Southcott;  this  and  the  following  quotations 
are  taken  from  the  book,  "The  Parish  Comes  Alive,  "  More- 
house-Gorham  Co.,  N.Y.,  1956). 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  the  general  breakdown  of  communi- 
ty and  communication  which  characterizes  our  time  has  also 
deeply  affected  the  life  of  the  church .    Only  in  the  Pentecostal 
and  other  more  or  less  sectarian  movements,  this  new  third 
major  type  and  branch  of  Christendom,  has  the  Christian  com- 
munity fully  adapted  itself  to  the  extreme  mobility  of  modern 
society:    community  with  mutual  sharing  is  provided  and  there- 
fore the  proclamation  of  these  movements- -even  if  it  is  a  dis- 
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torted  one --has  the  necessary  "sounding  board"  which  makes 
these  movements  grow  so  astonishingly  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly . 

In  fact  it  is  mainly  in  small  groups  and  in  the  realm  where 
people  live  and  work  together- -thus  in  and  through  the  oikos  -  - 
that  the  church  as  a  whole  and  the  individual  Christian  grow . 
In  studying  the  New  Testament  passages  about  "growth  in 
Christ,  "  one  will  soon  discover  that  none  of  them  speaks  about 
growth  in  isolation .    No  man  is  "in  Christ"  by  himself,  but  al- 
ways together  with  others .    For  growing  into  Christ  means 
growing  into  the  body  of  Christ .    In  discovering  the  primary 
significance  of  group  dynamics  for  the  growth  of  personality 
the  modern  group  psychology  has  only  rediscovered  what  Chris- 
tians could  have  learned  long  ago  from  the  Bible:    we  can  be- 
come ourselves  (i.e.,  real  human  beings,  children  of  God) 
only  through  the  other- -alone  I  am  not  myself.    It  is  in  the 
other  person  and  through  my  relation  with  him  that  I  grow . 
The  early  Christian  gatherings  therefore  did  not  consist  of  a 
star -preacher  speaking  to  a  church  public  listening  in  a  huge 
hall;  Christians  came  together  to  devote  themselves  "to  the 
apostles '  teaching  and  fellowship ,  to  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  the  prayers"  (Acts  2:42).    In  such  gatherings  which  for  the 
most  part  took  place  "in  homes,  "  everybody  could  participate, 
"each  one  has  a  hymn,  a  lesson,  a  revelation,  a  tongue,  or  an 
interpretation"    (I  Corinthians  14:26, RSV). 

All  those  who  have  participated  in  meetings  in  house- 
churches  and  similar  living  Christian  community- groups  testi- 
fy that  this  fellowship  with  its  possibility  for  mutual  sharing 
is  the  greatest  contribution  made  by  the  house-church  to  the 
building  up  of  Christ's  church  on  earth. 

No  fellowship  without  discipline .    In  the  same  chapter 
where  Paul  describes  the  fellowship  meeting  of  the  Christians 
he  adds  that  "all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order" 
(I  Corinthians  14:40) .    That  is  only  the  outward  discipline. 
Yet  living  Christian  community- groups  need  still  another  dis- 
cipline which  orders  the  life  of  the  group  members  individually 
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and  the  life  of  the  group  as  a  whole .    Some  groups  have  been 
led  to  a  rather  strict  personal  commitment,  while  others  were 
led  by  the  same  Spirit  to  abstain,  for  the  time  being,  from  any 
explicit  commitment  and  rule  of  life .    But  all  the  groups  discov- 
er the  need  for  some  kind  of  "ordered  life"  and  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  promises  and  commitments  made  at  baptism  and 
reaffirmed  at  confirmation . 

A  Fellowship  of  Learning 

In  order  to  grow  in  Christ,  Christians  have  not  only  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  fellowship  but  also  "to  the  apostles'  teach- 
ing."    But  it  was  a  great  error  of  the  western  world  and  of  the 
churches  in  the  West  to  separate  too  much  the  (Christian)  educa- 
tion from  the  living  (Christian)  fellowship .    One  has  to  live 
among  illiterates  where  there  are  not  yet  any  schools  in  order 
to  understand  fully  that  the  best  "school"  is  the  natural  life -and - 
work  community . 

And  a  comprehensive  Christian  education  can  best  be 
given  in  a  small  group  and  preferably  right  within  the  natural 
life-and-work  community,  thus  in  the  house-church. 

Here  lies  the  great  importance  of  Bible  study  and  all  other 
study  work  done  in  the  house -churches.    Here  at  the  frontier 
situation,  meeting  in  the  dispersion,  the  members  of  the  church 
learn  together  to  become  adult  Christians:    they  are  learning  to 
see  the  great  facts  of  redemptive  history,  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  context  of  daily  life  and  work  and  the  needs  of  the  society 
in  which  they  are  living .    Here  they  are  learning  to  lead  by  lead- 
ing, they  are  learning  to  pray  by  praying  together.    In  short, 
the  house- church  is  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  God  learn  to 
be  the  church  in  the  world . 

A  Fellowship  of  Prayer 

The  house-church  is  a  means  to  exercise  the  common 
priesthood  of  all  believers  .    And  one  vital  element  in  this  com- 
mon priesthood  is  prayer .    Many  of  the  different  Christian  cell 
movements  actually  began  as  prayer  groups . 
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In  Halton  the  house- churches  developed  out  of  the  prayers 
offered  for  each  of  the  99  streets  of  the  parish  for  more  than 
ten  years .    But  now  this  prayer  is  not  always  done  in  the  church 
building.    When  the  congregation  meets  by  the  dozen  in  disper- 
sion in  different  homes  and  different  parts  of  the  parish  the 
prayer  for  the  streets  is  continued  in  a  more  concrete  and  di- 
rect way:    streets  become  families  and  families  become  per- 
sons. 

When  a  person  is  ill,  the  church  of  his  street  will  not 
only  pray  for  him  (and  return  thanks  if  he  has  recovered),  but 
the  church  will  visit  him  in  order  to  pray  with  him .    The  minis- 
ter and  the  people  of  God  in  his  street  will  bring  him  communion 
and  join  together  in  the  laying  on  of  hands .    Through  this  heal- 
ing ministry  many  a  home  with  a  sick  or  crippled  person  has 
become  itself  a  power  center  of  the  fellowship  of  prayer  and 
healing. 

Prayer  and  healing:    these  two  things  belong  together .    It 
is  astonishing  to  see  how  in  most  of  the  house- church  and  Chris- 
tian cell  developments,  sooner  or  later  the  question  of  the  heal- 
ing ministry  of  the  church  is  raised .    "We  need  bands  of  people 
who  are  prepared  to  meet  in  the  church  building  or  in  homes  to 
pray  for  those  who  are  sick.  . . .    We  need,  above  all,  to  help 
patients'  relations  and  friends  see  their  vocation  as  healers,  to 
see  their  vocation  to  surround  the  sick-bed  with  faith  and 
prayer  and  not  with  hopeless  or  stoical  sorrow  . .  .  [for]  the 
church  is  a  healing  fellowship"    (E .  W .  Southcott) . 

A  Eucharistic  Fellowship 

The  very  heart  of  the  Christian  community  is  the  holy 
communion .    Wherever  we  meet  this  community,  be  it  in  a 
church  building,  a  prisoners'  camp,  or  an  ordinary  home,  we 
can  and  should  find  also  the  celebration  of  holy  communion .    It 
is  the  firm  belief  of  most  Christian  churches  that  at  every  com- 
munion service,  at  whatever  level,  the  whole  church  is  cele- 
brating:   there  seems  to  be  no  valid  theological  reason  against 
the  celebration  of  holy  communion  by  a  small  number  of  Chris  - 
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tians  (through  an  ordained  and  authorized  minister  or  priest) 
at  any  time  and  place . 

In  Halton  the  home- celebration  of  holy  communion  has 
become  the  key  to  the  whole  development  of  house -churches. 
"There  is  nowhere  that  our  Lord  incarnate  would  go  that  our 
Lord  in  the  holy  communion  wouldn't  go .    So,  let  us  take  the 
Eucharist  back  into  life,  let  us  build  up  the  church  in  the  house" 
(E  .  W.  Southcott) .    During  the  week  regular  home-celebrations 
are  held  in  the  homes  of  the  confirmed  members  of  the  con- 
gregation.   Each  celebration  includes  a  short  sermon,  which 
links  these  home  worship  services  with  the  worship  service  of 
the  whole  congregation  on  Sunday  morning,  because  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  the  congregation  meeting  in  the  dis- 
persion looks  forward  in  the  sermon  to  next  Sunday's  collect, 
epistle,  and  Gospel  respectively,  and  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  it  looks  back  in  the  same  way.    Besides  these  regu- 
lar home- celebrations  there  are  special  celebrations  in  the 
homes  of  those  whose  child  has  been  baptized;  in  the  homes  of 
the  sick;  in  the  homes  of  the  candidates  for  confirmation;  in 
the  homes  of  the  nonconfirmed  in  order  to  help  them  see  some- 
thing of  the  meaning  of  communion,  even  though  they  cannot 
receive  the  sacrament;  in  the  homes  of  those  who  are  going  to 
be  married  or  who  have  just  been  married .    And  E .  W .  South- 
cott even  says  that  "the  long-term  policy  is  that  all  baptized 
people  should  have  a  communion  service  at  their  burial . "    "It 
is  as  the  congregation  becomes  aware  of  itself  as  a  eucharistic 
fellowship  that  communion  will  be  seen  as  the  'done  thing'  . . . 
at  all  the  great  events  of  life;  . .  .it  will  be  seen  as  the  way  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  to  keep  the  whole  of  life  holy,  to 
put  God  in  the  center  of  life,  and  in  the  center  of  the  world . " 

in. 

Let  the  Church  Be  the  Church 

This  was  the  slogan  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  ecu- 
menical movement .  Since  then  the  ecumenical  movement  has 
indeed  more  than  once  become  a  means  whereby  the  Holy  Spirit 
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has  helped  the  church  to  be  more  truly  God's  church  on  earth. 
The  mission,  unity  and  renewal  of  the  church  (and  their  inter- 
relatedness)  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  focal  points  of 
the  ecumenical  discussion.    Has  the  house-church  any  relevance 
to  these  matters?   To  what  extent  is  it  a  way  to  express  and 
foster  the  mission,  unity  and  renewal  of  the  church? 

The  Mission  of  the  Church 

The  house -church  is  definitely  not  just  another  evangelis- 
tic weapon,  a  technique  for  getting  at  those  who  could  not  be 
reached  otherwise .    T .  Ralph  Morton  is  right  in  fighting  against 
the  conception  of  the  house-church  as  merely  "the  next  step" 
after  visitation  evangelism  and  evangelistic  mass  meetings .    He 
writes:    "The  house-church  represents  a  first  step  in  finding  a 
new  direction  for  the  life  of  the  church .    The  danger  is  that  we 
welcome  it  as  a  next  step  on  quite  a  different  journey  and  dis- 
miss it  because  it  is  so  slow . " 

The  house- church  is  in  fact  a  way  of  building  up  a  mis- 
sionary church,  a  spontaneously  evangelistic  community.    Mis- 
sion becomes  here  not  so  much  a  separate,  specially  organized 
activity,  but  a  spontaneous  rayonnement . 

The  fellowship  of  the  house -church  which  does  not  exist 
in  a  Christian  ghetto  but  in  the  midst  of  the  different  "houses" 
of  modern  society  becomes  in  itself  the  greatest  missionary 
factor.    For- -to  put  it  in  the  terms  of  Prof.  H.  Kraemer-- 
there  can  be  no  "communication-of"  without  "communication- 
between . "    We  cannot  preach  the  Gospel  to  outsiders .    Christ 
himself  did  not  preach  from  the  outside .    First  He  became 
man,  and  was  with  us  in  the  world.    When  the  church  meets  in 
the  dispersion,  especially  when  it  meets  in  the  homes  of  "out- 
siders" (as  it  happens  in  the  "extensive  house- church  meetings" 
in  Halton),  there  is  a  chance  that  Christians  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  such  outsiders,  listen  to  their  real  questions  and 
problems  and  through  this  listening  ministry  create  a  common 
world,  a  "communication -between"  which  will  open  the  way  to 
"communication-of"  the  Good  News. 
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The  fellowship  of  prayer  will  soon  become  a  fellowship 
of  service.    Where  house-churches  or  other  living  Christian 
community- groups  have  developed,  the  church's  diakonia  has 
been  remarkably  renewed .    Loving  service  becomes  the  con- 
cern of  the  whole  congregation .    The  church  meeting  in  small 
groups  in  the  dispersion  knows  the  needs  of  every  street,  it 
knows  the  way  to  help  and  it  is  there  to  help .    Everybody  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  missions  knows  that  such  spontaneous, 
loving  service  is  another  great  missionary  factor . 

The  fellowship  of  learning  will  be  "ready  always  to  give 
an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh. .  .a  reason"  concerning     __ 
the  hope  that  is  in  them  (I  Peter  3:15) .    As  soon  as  the  church 
really  appears  as  living  Christian  community  groups  within  the 
natural  groups  of  society  and  as  a  fellowship  of  serving  action, 
the  astonished  "outsiders"  will  begin  to  ask  questions.    And 
now  the  Christian  fellowship  becomes  quite  spontaneously  a 
witnessing  fellowship  if  this  fellowship  is  not  "illiterate"  with 
regard  to  the  Biblical  message!    Within  the  context  of  the  living 
Christian  fellowship  and  service  the  spoken  word  has  its  neces- 
sary "sounding  board."    It  is  spoken  "with  authority."    It  be- 
comes a  real  witness,  instead  of  degenerating  into  a  shallow 
declamation,  giving  perhaps  right  answers  to  questions  which 
are  no  longer  asked  or  at  least  no  longer  addressed  to  the 
church . 

The  eucharistic  fellowship  is  constantly  reminded,  in  the 
celebration  of  holy  communion,  that  there  can  be  no  false  sep- 
aration between  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  because  our  Lord 
takes  our  ordinary  daily  food  and  drink  as  a  means  whereby  He 
continues  to  recreate,  redeem  and  renew .    And  the  breaking 
of  bread  reminds  us  that  Christ's  sacrifice  is  for  the  world. 
When  the  holy  communion  is  celebrated  within  the  real  "houses" 
of  society,  the  terms  "secular"  and  "world"  are  no  longer  pal- 
lid, abstract  terms,  but  quite  concrete  realities.    Here  the 
eucharistic  fellowship  has  to  become  a  missionary  fellowship . 

During  the  first  Christian  centuries  the  church  lived  not 
only  "by  houses"  but  it  spread  "by  houses ."    We  are  told  that 
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a  certain  person  was  baptized  "with  her  household,"    "with  all 
his  family"  (Acts  16:15;  16:33;  I  Cor.  1:16,  etc.)  .    Recent 
developments  in  mission  and  younger -church  areas- -especially 
the  group  movements  in  India  and  elsewhere- -have  shown  us 
that  we  must  recover  this  group  approach  and  free  our  tradi- 
tional mission  work  from  western  individualism.    The  same 
plea  is  made  also  by  those  who  stand  on  the  evangelistic  fron- 
tier of  industrial  society  in  the  "West.    The  "house-church"  is 
an  answer  to  this  plea . 

The  Unity  of  the  Church 

It  is  a  great  gift  of  God  when  many  members  of  the  pil- 
grim people  of  God  are  allowed  to  meet  one  another  from  many 
traditions,  countries,  tongues  and  races- -as  happens  in  the 
big  ecumenical  gatherings --or  from  nearly  all  the  cities  and 
villages  in  one  country- -as  happens  at  the  German  "Kirchen- 
tag."    It  is  a  great  gift,  that  God  has  set  apart  a  day  (and  here 
we  might  add  now:    a  church  building!),  so  that  the  Christians 
in  one  place  may  come  together  for  the  Sunday  worship  service, 
for  the  parish  meeting  and  the  parish  meal  (the  Biblical  agape) . 
But  these  occasions  are  the  exception,  for,  during  this  time 
between  Christ's  ascension  and  return  the  people  of  God  live 
mainly  in  the  diaspora .    This  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  the  ecumenical  discussions  on  church  unity.    In  this 
time  of  the  Christian  diaspora  the  unity  of  the  church  has  main- 
ly to  be  shown  forth  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  dis- 
persion . 

It  is  in  the  different  "houses"  of  society- -be  it  a  street, 
a  factory,  or  any  other  concrete  life-and-work  community- - 
that  Christians  have  to  recognize  one  another .    Here  they  have 
to  be  a  fellowship,  although  a  "fellowship  of  the  dispersed,  " 
as  Melanchthon  said .    "See  how  they  love  one  another":    this 
was  one  of  the  testimonies  pagans  gave  to  Christians  during 
the  first  centuries.    E.  W.  Southcott  tells  us  how  the  house- 
celebrations  have  helped  to  restore  such  a  fellowship:    "The 
force  of  the  invitation  to  confession  often  comes  home  more 
seriously  round  a  kitchen  table  than  in  the  bigger  parish  com- 
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munion  congregation .    Neighbors  who  have  fallen  out  and  who 
have  come  quite  comfortably  to  the  church  building,  have  seen 
that  they  cannot  attend  a  house- celebration  in  their  neighborhood 
without  first  healing  the  break. " 

This  questioning  leads  the  "fellowship  of  the  dispersed" 
to  become  a  fellowship  of  learning.    For,  in  meeting  Christians 
from  other  churches  and  traditions,  one  soon  discovers  that 
one's  own  church  lacks  wholeness .    We  begin  therefore  to  learn 
from  one  another  and  to  share  together  the  fragments  of  truth 
each  of  us  has  received  both  individually  and  through  Jiis  church . 
In  Halton  there  are  now  regular  interdenominational  house-meet- 
ings, where  Christians  from  different  denominations  continue  to 
learn  from  one  another . 

These  interdenominational  home  meetings  were  an  out- 
come of  the  "Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity":    The  fellow- 
ship of  prayer  would  soon  be  hypocritical  if,  in  praying  for  one 
another  and  with  one  another,  there  were  no  readiness  and  deep 
desire  to  learn  from  one  another,  to  endeavor  to  give  united  wit- 
ness and  service  and  to  grow  together,  in  the  place  where  the 
dispersed  people  of  God  live  and  work . 

It  is  in  this  setting  of  daily  life  and  work,  in  the  different 
"houses"  of  society,  that  the  eucharistic  fellowship  experiences 
most  intimately  its  unity  (when  sitting  as  a  small  group  round  a 
family  table  for  the  holy  communion)  and  its  disunity  (when  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  communion  becomes  impossible  in  an  in- 
terdenominational home -meeting).    In  fact,  it  is  at  the  "house" 
level  that  "the  challenge  of  disunity  comes  with  fresh  force . 
Where  most  of  the  superficial  differences  disappear  and  men  of 
the  same  household  still  find  themselves  divided,  the  'why'  and 
the  'how  long'  press  with  more  insistent  reality"   (J.  A.  T. 
Robinson).    It  might  therefore  well  be  that  the  house-church  will 
be  the  point  where  the  Lord  will  give  His  church  the  precious 
gift  of  visible  unity . 

The  Renewal  of  the  Church 

When,  at  Evanston,  the  churches  which  had  covenanted  in 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  dedicated  themselves  to  God 
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anew,  praying  "that  He  may  enable  us  to  grow  together,  "  they 
knew  that  this  search  for  visible  unity  means  to  be  changed  and 
renewed  "through  crucifixion  and  resurrection . "    Similarly, 
when  studying  their  mission  and  recognizing  that  this  mission 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  "evangelizing  church,  "  they  saw 
that  the  very  first  step  in  accomplishing  this  mission  is  the 
"renewal  of  the  inner  life  of  the  church."    No  advance  in  the 
mission  of  the  church  and  no  visible  unity  of  the  church  without 
a  continuing  renewal  of  the  church! 

The  renewing  power  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit .    This 
power  is  not  given  to  isolated  individuals,  but  to  persons  who, 
at  baptism,  are  incorporated  into  "the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."   The  dynamics  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  therefore  intimate- 
ly linked  both  with  the  renewal  of  the  church  and  with  the  living 
Christian  community  groups .    For  this  reason  there  is  a  deep 
inner  relationship  between  church- renewal  and  living  Christian 
community  groups:    Church  renewal  happens  not  first  of  all  in 
and  through  individual  Christians  nor  in  and  through  larger 
units  of  the  church,  but  mainly  in  and  through  small  cells  of 
the  church. 

IV. 

The  Whole  People  of  God 

It  is  no  secret  that  most  churches  suffer  from  the  evil  of 
clericalism.     However,  the  remedy  for  this  illness  is  not  the 
an ti- clericalism  which  characterizes  so  many  lay  movements, 
but  the  recovery  of  the  whole  people  of  God,  the  laos,  which 
comprises  both  the  laity  with  their  ministry  in  the  world  and 
the  office-bearers  with  their  specific  ministries. 

All  those  who  have  participated  in  the  life  and  work  of 
house -churches  testify  that  the  house -church  has  led  them  to 
exactly  this  recovery  of  the  whole  people  of  God,  where  the 
layman  becomes  a  real  layman  and  the  pastor  a  real  pastor. 
"In  the  house- church  we  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  wor- 
ship and  mission  with  fresh  reality  and  relevance,  and  in  it 
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we  are  discovering  the  need  for  a  new  kind  of  layman  and  a 
new  kind  of  ordinand"   (E.  W.  Southcott). 

Learning  to  Be  the  Church  in  the  World 

The  task  of  Christians  is  not  to  do  something  for  the  church 
but  to  be  the  church .    Most  Christians  think  they  know  how  to 
be  the  church  on  Sunday  morning  when  the  people  of  God  are 
assembled  on  church  premises .    But  most  Christians  are  at  a 
complete  loss  when  it  comes  to  being  the  church  on  weekdays 
when  the  people  of  God  are  dispersed  in  the  world . 

The  house-church  is  an  answer  to  this  frustration,  because 
here  the  actual  life  of  the  churchmembers  becomes  the  content 
of  the  church's  life.    T.  Ralph  Morton  observes  rightly  that  "at 
present  for  most  members  of  the  church  there  is  a  clear  divi- 
sion between  the  things  the  church  deals  with  and  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  its  members .    There  are  certain  things  you  talk 
about  in  church  buildings ,  or  are  talked  to  about .    There  are 
the  things  you  talk  about  on  the  church  steps  or  in  the  passages . 
And  they  are  not  the  same .    When  the  church  meets  in  the  house 
the  division  breaks  down.    The  house-church  cannot  escape  deal- 
ing with  the  ordinary  concerns  and  anxieties  of  men  and  women 
....    It  is  here  that  the  real  obedience  of  men  in  their  daily 
lives  will  be  worked  out,  very  slowly . " 

Sharing  Christ's  Priestly  Ministry 

One  of  the  theoretically  most  cherished  and  practically 
most  disregarded  heritages  of  the  Reformation  is  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  people  of  God . 

The  house -church  is  a  way  to  practice  this  universal 
priesthood.    Laity  and  office-bearers  join  together  in  visiting 
the  sick,  the  elderly  people  and  the  lonely,  in  the  whole  teach- 
ing task  of  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  healing  ministry  in  the 
widest  sense  of  this  term,  becoming  thereby  a  redeeming  com- 
munity within  their  particular  "house . " 
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In  this  exercise  of  the  common  priesthood  the  office-bear- 
ers have  the  task  of  preparing  the  different  house-churches  for 
their  priestly  task  in  their  "house,  "  guiding  and  sustaining  them 
in  the  fulfillment  of  their  reconciling  ministry . 

Sharing  Christ's  Prophetic  Ministry 

Many  sermons  and  most  of  the  declarations  and  statements 
of  synods  and  world  councils- -intended  to  be  a  prophetic  voice, 
bringing  man  under  the  judgment  of  God  and  proclaiming  the 
Good  News  to  him- -are  hopelessly  dull.    They  do  not  touch  the 
heart  because  they  are  general  messages  to  the  church  in  gen- 
eral, or  general  answers  to  general  challenges. 

Many  exceptions  could  of  course  be  quoted .    But  the  fact 
remains  that  actual  people  (to  whom  a  concrete  prophetic  mes- 
sage can  be  given)  and  concrete  challenges  (which  can  be  met 
by  a  concrete  prophetic  answer)  are  mainly  encountered  on  the 
"house- level."   Therefore  the  church  can  fulfill  the  major  part 
of  its  prophetic  ministry  only  through  house -churches:    here 
the  laity  (members  of  the  people  of  God,  who  spend  most  of 
their  waking  hours  in  a  "worldly"  occupation  and  who  are  there- 
fore "specialists  in  worldly  affairs"  in  the  church)  and  the  "ver- 
bi  divini  ministry"  (this  title  for  those  who  have  been  set  apart 
and  trained  academically  to  become  theologians  means  literally 
"the  servants  of  the  Word  of  God")  are  searching  together  for 
the  timely  prophetic  word  (or  silence!)  and  the  right  prophetic 
action  and  attitude  in  the  concrete  setting  of  the  "house . " 

In  this  exercise  of  the  prophetic  ministry  the  office-bearers 
have  mainly  the  task  of  becoming  theological  partners  and  theo- 
logical teachers  within  the  people  of  God.    A  theologically  sound 
statement  or  action  is  of  course  not  yet  a  prophetic  action;  theo- 
logians need  the  "specialists  in  worldly  affairs"  and  both  need 
first  of  all  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  become  pro- 
phetic .    But  on  the  other  hand  the  whole  people  of  God,  and  es- 
pecially lay  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  world,  need  theology 
in  order  not  to  be  "tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  ev- 
ery wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  cunning  of  men,  by  their  craftiness 
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in  deceitful  wiles"   (Ephesians  4:14,RSV).    They  must  learn  to 
discern,  judge  and  decide  theologically,  i.e.,  to  see  and  handle 
the  small  and  large  problems  of  their  daily  and  professional 
life  in  the  light  of  God's  design  and  His  plan  of  salvation. 
Through  the  service  of  the  theologians  among  the  office-bearers, 
many  laymen  and  laywomen  have  to  become  "lay  theologians" 
in  their  house -communities. 

Sharing  Christ's  Lordship  over  the  World 

Christ's  lordship  over  the  different  "houses"  of  society  be- 
comes effective  through  the  obedience  of  the  members  of  the 
people  of  God  living  in  these  "houses." 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  mainly  in  the  living  Chris- 
tian community- group  meeting  in  the  frontier -situation  where 
the  real  obedience  of  men  in  their  daily  professional  and  social 
life  is  slowly  being  worked  out .    There  the  church  learns  to  be- 
come the  church  which  functions  as  salt  and  as  light . 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  those  members  of  the  people  of  God 
who  spend  most  of  their  waking  hours  in  a  "worldly"  inviron- 
ment  and  occupation,  i.e.,  the  laity,  have  the  main  responsi- 
bility in  this  sharing  of  Christ's  lordship  over  the  world .    The 
special  task  of  the  office-bearers  is  to  hold  constantly  before 
the  whole  people  of  God  the  claims  of  God,  His  great  redeeming 
acts  which  evoke  our  response  of  obedience  in  faith . 

The  Perfecting  of  the  Saints 

Christ  "gave  some  to  be  apostles  and  some  prophets  and 
some  evangelists  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  ministering  ..."   (Ephe- 
sians 4:1  Iff.). 

This  is  "the  new  kind  of  layman  and  the  new  kind  of  ordin- 
and"  who  is  being  rediscovered  in  the  house-church . 

The  laymen  and  laywomen  are  called  to  be  saints:    to  live 
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a  holy  life  in  the  midst  of  the  world  (herewith  making  "whole,  " 
i.e.,  "healing"  the  broken  relationships  in  their  particular 
"house"),  to  go  "the  way  of  the  Lord"  in  the  midst  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  modern  society  (herewith  giving  direction,  purpose 
and  hope  to  man  in  despair) . 

In  order  to  build  up  and  equip  such  "a  royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation,  a  people  for  God's  own  possession"  (I  Peter  2), 
Christ  gave  His  people  "apostles,  "  "prophets,  "  "evangelists,  " 
"pastors, "  and  "teachers."   Theirs  is  this  special  function  of 
building  up,  equipping  and  perfecting  the  people  of  God .    We 
have  known  this  for  a  long  time- -in  theory.    The  development 
of  the  house- churches  is  a  way  to  practice  it. 
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THE  HOUSE  CHURCH  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Quintus  Leatherman 

(Excerpt  from  a  Seminar  Term  Paper  on  the  House  Church) 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  New  Testament  record  that  early 
Christians  worshiped  in  houses .    Not  only  were  prayer  meet- 
ings held  for  special  occasions,  but  from  the  very  beginning 
we  find  "the  breaking  of  bread  from  house  to  house"    (Acts  2: 
46).  Here  we  have  a  constituent  element  of  a  church  in  effect- - 
"the  breaking  of  bread . "   Here  was  a  distinctively  Christian 
worship,  apart  from  the  temple  prayers,  held  in  private  houses 
because  there  was  no  other  available  place  of  meeting.    "The 
earliest  supper -celebrations  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  meal- -expressing  a  symbolism  that  their  meal  was  a 
continuation  of  their  fellowship  with  Jesus .    It  was  a  meal  in 
which  they  felt  themselves  closely  united  to  Him"  (A.  B.  Mac- 
Donald,  Christian  Worship  in  the  Primitive  Church,  p.  60). 
"The  leadership  of  the  'Apostles'  teaching'  was  destined  even- 
tually to  draw  the  church  away  from  'the  prayers'  of  temple 
and  synagogue  into  a  distinctive  order  of  worship .    The  heart 
of  that  worship  from  the  beginning  lay  in  'the  breaking  of  bread'; 
and  the  breaking  of  bread  was  the  central  and  characteristic 
action  of  the  'Koinonia'  as  the  common  life  of  the  church  (L.  S. 
Thornton,  The  Common  Life  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  p.  332). 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  New  Testament  scholars  that 
Acts  2:42-47  describes  the  constituent  elements  of  early  Chris- 
tian worship.    The  translation  of  verse  42  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted as  rendered  "in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  Jin  the 
fellowship"  (Hopwood,  The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  p.  222).    The  "Koinonia"  (fellowship)  was  some- 
thing apart  from  the  apostles .    It  is  a  participation  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  all  had  together  in  common.    It  was  not  so  much 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  subject  who  brought  them  together 
in  fellowship  but  rather  as  the  object  in  which  they  all  shared . 
Teaching  and  instruction  was  an  important  element  in  the  early 
Christian  worship  service . 
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Prayer  was  an  important  element  in  the  worship  of  the 
primitive  church.    While  in  the  initial  period  they  also  attended 
the  "prayers"  in  the  Temple,  they  "continued"  in  their  prayers 
in  the  homes .    Probably  the  order  of  service  was  relatively 
free  and  spontaneous  as  is  indicated  in  Paul's  description  of  a 
worship  service  in  I  Cor.  14:26. 

New  Testament  evidence  is  abundantly  clear  that  houses 
were  used  as  centers  of  Christian  worship.    In  Jerusalem,  the 
house  of  Mary  continued  to  be  used  as  such  after  Pentecost.    As 
the  number  of  believers  increased,  more  houses  were  used  as 
centers  of  worship.    The  suggestion  is  clear  in  Acts  12:17,  that 
when  Peter  returned  from  prison  to  the  house  of  Mary  that  James 
and  the  brethren  were  already  gathered  in  another  center  of  wor- 
ship .    The  church  in  the  house  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  are  twice 
mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Paul  (I  Cor.  16:19;  Rom.  16:5). 
Romans  16  mentions  Christians  by  groups  with  an  indication  that 
each  group  had  its  own  meeting  place   ("And  the  brethren  who 
are  with  them  . . .  and  all  the  saints  who  are  with  them"--w.   14 
and  15) .    Paul  addresses  Philemon  and  the  "church  in  your  house" 
(Philem .  v .  2)  and  Nymphas  and  the  "church  in  her  house"  in  Col . 
4: 15 .    Furthermore  there  were  many  households  (oikos  or  oikia) 
which  became  the  nuclei  of  early  churches,  e.g.,  the  house- 
holds of  the  Philippian  jailer  and  of  Cornelius  the  centurion .  The 
household  or  family  of  Stephanas  in  Corinth  were  the  first  con- 
verts in  Achaia  and  apparently  devoted  themselves  to  the  "serv- 
ice of  the  saints"   (I  Cor .  16: 15) .    The  Greek  word  oikos_ mean- 
ing house  is  also  used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  indicate  a  house- 
hold or  family  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  the  Philippian  jailer . 
Again  we  have  this  same  word  used  figuratively  in  referring  to 
a  body  of  Christians  or  the  church  in  Hebrews  3:6- -"We  are  his 
house,  "  and  in  I  Peter  4: 17--  "The  household  of  God . "   In  I  Tim . 
3:15  the  identification  is  complete- -"the  household  of  God,  which 
is  the  church  of  the  living  God . " 

It  is  also  a  historical  fact  generally  accepted  that  formal 
places  of  worship,  churches  or  temples,  were  not  erected  until 
late  in  the  3rd  century.    There  are  various  literary  references 
to  the  existence  of  homes  for  worship  and  teaching  during  the 
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2nd  and  3rd  centuries.    In  the  Clementine  Recognitions  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  generosity  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who 
with  all  eagerness  . . .  consecrated  the  great  palace  of  his 
house  under  the  name  of  the  church .    (F .  Filson,   "The  Signi- 
ficance of  the  Early  House  Churches,  "  Journal  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature, Vol.  58,  1939.    All  further  quotations  are  from  this 
article.)    A  large  number  of  Protestant  scholars  share  the 
traditional  Roman  Catholic  view  that  the  Church  of  St .  Clement 
in  Rome  stands  on  the  remains  of  a  house  which  was  the  first- 
century  house  of  Clement  of  Rome .    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
early  Christians  found  the  house  the  means  of  having  a  distinc- 
tively Christian  worship  and  fellowship  from  the  very  first  days 
of  the  Apostolic  age  while  they  continued  connections  with  the 
temple  and  synagogues  in  order  to  win  their  fellow  Jews  to  an 
acceptance  of  Jesus  as  their  Messiah .    These  relations  were 
severed  after  the  persecution  of  Stephen  (Acts  8: 1) .    Persecu- 
tion by  Jewish  leaders  and  later  persecutions  by  the  Roman 
emperors  made  the  household  the  natural  locus  for  the  meet- 
ings of  fellowship  and  worship  among  the  believers .    As  Filson 
states:    "It  was  the  hospitality  of  these  homes  which  made  pos- 
sible the  Christian  worship,  common  meals  and  the  courage- 
sustaining  fellowship  of  the  group .    The  Christian  movement 
really  rooted  in  these  homes  . " 

The  significant  part  played  by  house-churches  and  house- 
holds in  the  early  church  is  revealed  in  the  great  attention 
given  to  family  life  in  the  letters  of  Paul  and  in  the  General 
Epistles.    "Paul,  speaking  pointedly  to  the  husbands,  wives, 
fathers,  children,  masters,  and  slaves  concerning  their  duties, 
realized  that  the  Christian  tree  would  be  known  by  its  fruits  in 
home  life  and  particularly  in  the  life  of  the  home  which  housed 
the  church .    A  pertinent  question  would  naturally  arise .    Would 
not  the  ministry  of  the  church  to  the  home  be  more  effective 
through  the  medium  of  the  house  church?" 

In  summarizing  the  significance  of  the  early  house  churches . 
Filson  states,  "It  thus  appears  that  the  house-church  was  a 
vital  factor  in  the  church's  development  during  the  first  century 
and  even  in  later  generations .    It  provided  the  setting  in  which 
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the  primitive  Christians  achieved  mental  separation  from  Juda- 
ism before  the  actual  break  occurred .    It  gave  added  importance 
to  the  effort  to  Christianize  family  relationships .    It  explains 
in  part  the  proneness  of  the  Apostolic  Church  to  divide .    It  helps 
us  to  gain  a  true  understanding  of  the  influential  place  of  fami- 
lies of  means  in  what  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  church 
of  the  dispossessed.    It  points  us  to  the  situation  in  which  were 
developed  leaders  to  succeed  apostolic  workers .    Obviously 
the  apostolic  church  can  never  be  properly  understood  without 
constantly  bearing  in  mind  the  contribution  of  the  house-churches 
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CAN  THE  ADULT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CLASS  BE  THE 

"HOUSE"  WITHIN  WHICH  THE  TRUE  CHURCH 

IS  EXPERIENCED? 

PaulM.  Miller 

I .    The  search  for  renewal  today  and  for  "the  church  within 
the  church" 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  early  Christian  "church 
which  is  in  thy  house"  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  larger  search . 
The  search  for  renewal  of  vital  life  within  the  primary,  face- 
to-face  groups  of  the  local  church  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing inbreakings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  our  time .    Many 
Christians  see  it  as  the  "cloud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand"  upon 
the  horizon .    Monographs  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the 
church  increase  in  quantity  and  quality .    The  raw  individual- 
ism of  both  Neo- orthodoxy  and  Fundamentalism  have  failed 
to  discern  the  church  as  Christ's  body,  within  which  the  be- 
liever is  covenanted,  not  only  to  Christ  in  a  vertical  relation- 
ship, but  also  horizontally  to  his  brother  within  the  covenanted 
community.    There  is  a  search  for  an  "incarnational  theology, " 
a  love- community  which  will  function  together  as  Christ's  body 
upon  earth  now,  and  whose  total  life  together  demonstrates  and 
gives  meaning  to  Bible  words  like  grace,  forgiveness,  redemp- 
tion, and  faith . 

The  search  for  renewal  and  for  the  covenanted  group  who 
will  pilgrimage  together  under  the  cross  is  further  prodded  by 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  modern  church  is  so  pathetically  ir- 
relevant to  the  day-by-day  problems  of  the  common  lives  of 
its  members.    Christians  look  to  the  state  for  creative  leader- 
ship in  grappling  with  ethical  issues .    They  lean  upon  secular 
insurance  agencies  rather  than  upon  brotherly  mutual  aid  to 
help  them  in  times  of  trouble,  and  to  secular  therapists  rather 
than  the  brother -to -brother  priesthood  of  believers  to  help 
them  with  emotional  problems  requiring  confession,  insight, 
and  a  deeper  faith . 

The  dream  of  a  "fair  millennial  morrow"  or  "the  Chris- 
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tian  century"  to  be  launched  by  a  social  gospel,  christianizing 
the  great  social  institutions  of  society,  has  been  given  a  rude 
awakening  and  disillusionment .    It  has  become  painfully  ob- 
vious that  neither  individuals  nor  institutions  can  be  redeemed 
and  transformed  by  any  diffused  glow  of  religiosity.    Too  often 
Christianity  is  finally  equated  with  middle-class  respectability 
and  one's  own  pet  panacea  for  political  reform. 

Secular  researchers  rise  up  on  all  sides  to  stab  the  slum- 
bering conscience  of  the  church  awake .    They  are  discovering 
that  modern  man  needs  most  desperately  just  those  things 
which  the  church  would  be  supremely  fitted  to  supply,  if  she 
would  have  the  courage  and  the  humility  to  really  be  the  church . 
Sociologists  point  out  that,  when  vital  group  life  fades  out  in  a 
local  community,  then  moral  standards  deteriorate .    When  a 
community  deteriorates  into  a  "dust  heap  of  unrelated  individ- 
uals, "  something  tragic  happens  to  the  individual  person. 
Anthropologists  point  out  that  man  becomes  bewildered  and  in- 
secure when  his  supporting  primary  group  relatedness  decays . 
Group  dynamics  researchers  amass  evidence  which  shows  that 
real  creative  change  within  personality  occurs  through  respon- 
sible sharing  in  group  decision .    Psychologists  of  personality 
point  out  that  man  needs  to  live  within  a  covenant  of  love,  that 
he  needs  a  sense  of  core  worth,  that  he  needs  self- transcend- 
ence and  a  way  to  take  upon  himself  his  own  finitude  and  face 
death  in  faith,  that  he  needs  total  acceptance,  that  he  needs  a 
therapy  group  where  he  is  loved  as  he  is  with  non- judgmental 
love  and  thus  is  free  from  his  defensiveness  and  free  to  ma- 
ture .    He  needs  to  feel  that  he  can  begin  to  communicate  about 
the  deep,  unutterable  concerns  of  his  existence  with  other  per- 
sons, and  he  needs  a  sense  of  vocation  which  comes  as  a  call 
from  destiny. 

The  church  is  uneasily  aware  that,  if  she  would  recapture 
the  total  sharing  and  obedience  of  the  little  group  which  gather- 
ed around  the  feet  of  Jesus,  if  she  would  deliberately  seek  to 
have  members  become  members  one  of  another  at  a  deep  level, 
and  if  she  would  ask  members  to  bring  their  total  existence 
and  resources  under  the  service  of  God's  kingdom --then  the 
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church  could  meet  the  basic  needs  of  man,  could  again  carry 
the  real  meaning  of  history  within  her  bosom,  and  could  again 
cause  the  world  to  cry  in  astonishment,  "Behold  how  they  love 
one  another . " 

II .    The  deeper  meaning  of  "the  church  which  is  in  thy  house" 

Some  searchers  are  suggesting  that,  if  the  gathering  of 
believers  were  again  transferred  to  the  homes  of  members, 
some  of  the  intimacy  of  the  primitive  apostolic  church  might 
be  recaptured.    It  is  hoped  that  there,  amid  the  scenes  of  com- 
mon daily  concerns,  Christian  faith  might  again  seem  more 
relevant  to  daily  living. 

However,  the  modern  tiny  bungalow  does  not  lend  itself 
very  well  to  the  need  for  Sunday  school  rooms,  if  graded  study 
is  to  be  provided  for  all  members  of  the  families  that  gather . 
The  deeper  problem  is  whether  the  modern  one-family  bunga- 
low is  or  can  be  anything  near  the  oriental  household  within 
which  early  Christianity  spread  and  worshiped .    The  house  then 
was  a  large  cluster  of  rooms,  with  an  entire  clan,  consisting 
of  many  uncles  and  cousins,  with  a  central  court  large  enough 
for  the  entire  clan  to  assemble .    The  modern  bungalow  is  not 
usually  next  door  to  the  parents  and  cousins .    The  house  then 
was  often  the  center  of  common  economic  activity.    It  was  the 
factory  where  men  went  to  their  jobs .    The  modern  "priests  in 
industry"  movement  are  urging  that  man's  real  oikos  or  "house" 
is  actually  in  his  factory  where  the  real  center  of  gravity  of  his 
life  is .    The  household  in  oriental  life  was  also  a  cell  of  mutual 
aid  and  burden  bearing .    The  modern  bungalow  knows  little  of 
communal  sharing  beyond  its  own  immediate  family .    When  the 
church  spread  "in  thy  house"  within  oriental  culture  it  meant 
that  it  emerged  where  man's  total  existence  was  lived.    Christ 
asserted  His  claim  right  where  economic,  social,  and  personal 
issues  converged .    The  church  needs  again  to  plant  the  church 
at  the  center,  the  converging  focus  of  man's  total  existence, 
but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
simple  device  of  starting  house- churches  .    The  Christian  home 
may  well  continue  to  strive  to  give  to  its  children  their  first 
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experience  of  "church, "  where  all  of  life  is  brought  under 
Christ's  lordship,  but  the  modern  home  cannot  fully  and  finally 
be  the  Christian  church . 

Ill .    What  is  required  for  any  group  to  consider  itself  the 
church? 

Is  the  mere  proximity  of  two  or  three  Christians  sufficient 
to  assume  that  the  church  has  "happened"?    If  a  small  group 
gathers  for  study  and  confession  and  search  together  for  God's 
highest,  can  they  say  that  they  are  the  church?   Those  who  be- 
lieve in  sacramental  grace  believe  that  partaking  of  the  sacra- 
ments creates  the  church .    Luther  added  that  sharing  in  preach- 
ing and  sacraments  causes  a  group  to  become  the  church.    The 
non- liturgical  Christians  are  not  very  clear  as  to  when  a  group 
dare  conceive  of  themselves  as  being  the  church .    Is  every 
activist  group  the  church  who  gather  to  report  on  their  individual 
accomplishments  in  passing  out  tracts  or  Bibles,  serving  for 
relief,  or  saving  souls?   Is  a  group  necessarily  the  church  be- 
cause they  band  together  as  a  team  to  hold  tent  meetings  and 
engage  in  other  forms  of  evangelism? 

There  are  certain  things  which  the  church  is,  in  her  es- 
sential nature,  as  she  is  being  created  by  God's  Spirit.    Only 
when  a  group  expresses  the  essence  of  the  nature  of  the  church, 
can  that  group  consider  herself  the  "church  within  the  church . " 
Groups  which  do  not  attempt  to  express  together  all  phases  of 
this  essential  nature  should  not  think  that  the  church  has  hap- 
pened in  its  full  reality,  just  because  they  are  near  one  another . 

When  God's  Spirit  creates  the  church,  He  creates  a  be- 
lievers' group,  sharing  the  same  vows  of  faith,  response,  and 
commitment  to  Christ.    Unless  a  group  consciously  shares  the 
same  vows  of  personal  discipleship  to  Christ,  are  they  the 
church? 

The  church  is  further  the  ekklesia,  the  binding- and -loosing 
meeting  of  heaven's  citizens .    Conscious  of  their  citizenship  in 
heaven,  they  meet  in  a  citizens'  meeting  to  bind  upon  earth 
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those  things  already  bound  in  heaven.    This  responsibility  to 
practice  mutual  discipline  and  brotherly  rebuke,  even  to  ex- 
communication if  necessary,  flows  from  the  essential  nature 
of  the  church,  and  no  group  unwilling  to  bind  themselves  to 
practice  obedience  to  Christ  as  individuals  and  as  a  group 
should  think  of  themselves  as  fully  the  church. 

The  church  is  further  the  household  or  family  of  God .    Here 
a  koinonia,  a  closeness  and  concern,  exists  as  Christians  re- 
alize that  they  are  God's  family  and  children .    They  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another  in  ties  and  kinship  which  transcend  earthly 
ties  of  relationship .    A  deep  sense  of  mutual  obligation  must 
exist  and  needs  to  come  to  expression  in  mutual  aid  and  burden- 
bearing  .    It  is  questionable  whether  a  group  of  Christians  un- 
willing to  become  members  one  of  another  until  "when  one  mem- 
ber suffers  all  suffer,  "  should  claim  to  really  be  the  church. 
The  group  needs  to  feel  that  God's  Spirit  who  is  creating  the 
body  of  Christ  and  family  of  God  will  give  the  charismatic  gifts 
needed  to  enable  the  group  to  function  as  Christ's  body.    In- 
dividual gifts  will  be  heightened  and  abilities  enriched  by  God's 
Spirit  so  that  members  of  the  group  who  are  covenanted  to  one 
another  can  adequately  serve  and  meet  the  needs  of  one  another . 
There  is  a  very  real  question  whether  the  church  has  really 
"happened"  until  the  group  has  begun  sacrificial  mutual  aid. 
If  this  is  relegated  to  government  welfare  and  secular  insur- 
ance companies  by  the  modern  Protestant  church,  she  has  sac- 
rificed a  vital  part  of  her  very  essence  and  existence . 

The  church,  as  God  creates  her,  is  the  salt  and  light  to 
sub- Christian  society.    She  needs  to  get  on  a  lampstand  and 
shed  the  light  of  God's  truth  upon  the  darkness  of  social  issues. 
She  needs  to  permeate  society  as  salt  and  prevent  decay  by  her 
very  presence  and  prophetic  witness.    Until  a  group  has  taken 
up  its  task  as  the  conscience  of  society,  is  it  fully  the  church? 

Finally,  the  church  is  the  people  of  the  living  God,  re- 
sponding to  His  covenant  of  grace  to  them  by  adoring  worship . 
A  group  needs  to  actually  be  the  "community  of  memory  and 
hope,  "  refreshing  by  sermon  and  symbol  God's  redeeming 
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and  revealing  deeds  and  words  in  the  past .    In  group  worship 
the  people  assembled  before  Jehovah  offer  the  fruit  of  their 
lips  giving  praise,  as  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  they  present 
their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  God  as  a  part  of  every  wor- 
ship encounter .    They  gather  for  group  worship  and  dialogue 
with  God,  expecting  God  to  reveal  His  person  and  will  through 
the  testimony  of  the  brother  in  whom  He  dwells,  through  Scrip- 
ture and  sermon,  and  through  nonverbal  symbols  such  as 
communion . 

In  view  of  the  above  statements  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  the  church,  it  follows  that  every  group  of  Christians  which 
happens  to  be  together  for  search  or  fellowship  should  not 
claim  to  be  the  church,  unless  the  group  is  really  expressing 
the  essential  life  of  the  church  as  she  calls  men  to  belief  in 
Christ,  engages  in  mutual  discipline  to  safeguard  obedience  to 
Christ  and  separation  from  the  world,  practices  mutual  aid, 
speaks  prophetically  in  God's  name  to  the  sins  of  sub-Christian 
society,  and  engages  in  corporate  worship.    If  a  small  group 
within  the  church  does  fulfill  these  requirements  so  that  it  can 
consider  itself  the  "church  within  the  church,"  it  should  not 
depreciate  the  place  of  the  great  congregation  or  of  the  entire 
church  of  the  Lamb . 

IV .    Can  adult  Sunday  school  classes  become  "the  house"  in 
which  the  reality  of  the  church  emerges? 

The  adult  classes  of  our  Sunday  school  already  have  some 
of  the  essentials  for  the  small  face-to-face  group  which  can 
become  "the  church  within  the  church . "    The  groups  are  small 
enough  so  that  each  can  share  and  feel  his  responsibility  and 
allow  the  charismatic  gift  God's  Spirit  has  given  to  him  to  be 
released  in  service  to  the  group. 

Because  the  Sunday  school  class  is  primarily  a  community 
of  search  for  God's  will  while  gathered  around  His  opened  Word, 
the  group  can  be  saved  from  the  doctrinal  subjectivism  which 
has  plagued  Moral  Rearmament  and  other  renewal  groups .    The 
Sunday  school  class  is  closely  tied  to  the  Bible;  it  is  not  merely 
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relying  upon  numinous  truth  or  subjective  feelings . 

If  the  adult  Sunday  school  class  could  be  made  up  of  parents 
who  live  as  neighbors  in  one  part  of  the  parish,  then  the  class 
could  have  as  one  of  their  chief  reasons  for  existence  the  evan- 
gelism of  lost  persons  in  their  neighborhood .    In  laying  a  loving 
strategy  to  make  the  warmth  of  Christ's  love  as  felt  in  their 
fellowship  to  flow  around  their  unsaved  neighbors,  the  class 
could  be  expressing  again  the  essential  nature  of  the  church. 

If  the  adult  Sunday  school  class  is  made  up  of  parents 
from  a  given  area  of  the  parish,  the  group  could  also  recap- 
ture the  sense  of  community  responsibility  so  sadly  fading  in 
our  society.    They  could  then  relate  their  study  of  God's  Word 
to  the  need  for  justice  and  righteous  living  in  their  neighbor- 
hood .    They  could  engage  in  mutual  admonishing  and  rebuke  as 
they  attempt  to  bind  and  loose  and  practice  disciplined  holy  liv- 
ing.   They  could  seek  to  actually  be  the  salt  and  light  to  their 
community .    If  our  adult  Christians  do  not  now  feel  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  be  the  salt  in  their  community,  they  must 
be  led  to  do  so . 

Then,  too,  if  the  adult  Sunday  school  class  of  parents 
from  a  given  neighborhood  wish  to  further  be  and  express  the 
essential  nature  of  the  church,  they  can  engage  in  mutual  aid 
and  burden -bearing  as  an  ongoing  class  "project."   Since  they 
already  are  neighbors  they  can  know  one  another's  needs  and 
thus  bring  their  total  existence  and  shared,  common  concerns 
under  the  attention  and  ministry  of  the  group .    The  group  can 
become  the  real  bearer  of  pastoral  care  to  members ,  rather 
than  expecting  a  solitary  pastor  to  deal  with  everyone  in  a 
professionalized,  one-to-one  relationship. 

By  having  husbands  and  wives  from  a  given  neighborhood 
thus  sharing  in  study,  mutual  rebuke  and  discipline,  mutual 
aid,  evangelism,  and  prophetic  witness,  the  church  can  make 
her  life  vitally  relevant  to  the  home  life,  the  community  prob- 
lems, and  the  daily  lives  of  members .    By  engaging  in  all 
these  activities  together,  the  adult  Sunday  school  class  can 
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recapture  responsible  membership  and  the  involvement  of 
Christians  in  the  lives  of  one  another .    The  Sunday  school 
class  can  then  be  the  "house"  of  shared  existence  in  which  the 
church  is  experienced . 

There  are  still  other  advantages  in  seeking  to  have  the 
adult  Sunday  school  class  become  the  cell  of  the  church's 
homogeneous  life.    Because  it  is  an  existing  face-to-face 
group  it  can  offer  continuity  with  the  historic  church .    It  will 
be  better  able  to  avoid  exclusiveness  than  is  likely  if  the  cell 
of  renewal  is  formed  around  common- interest  or  hobby  lines. 
It  can  more  easily  avoid  a  "holier  than  thou"  attitude  if  it  is 
an  ongoing  unit  of  the  existing  church,  rather  than  a  self-con- 
scious group  of  persons  who  seek  out  their  own  type  and  re- 
gard themselves  as  the  real  leaven  of  the  kingdom .    If  it  is 
tied  to  the  sobering  task  of  evangelizing  their  part  of  the  parish 
it  can  avoid  the  comfortable  retreat  to  some  mountaintop  to 
build  there  three  tabernacles .    It  can  more  easily  avoid  the 
pitfall  of  becoming  a  mere  self  -  improvement  society  which  is 
intent  upon  saving  its  own  life  and  so  loses  it.    If  it  has  old 
and  young  parents  from  one  area  in  a  class  together,  it  can 
more  truly  be  a  cross- section  of  the  church  which  is  made  up 
of  old  and  young  and  needs  both .    If  a  Sunday  school  class 
really  tries  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  diverse  type  of  fam- 
ilies in  a  given  part  of  the  parish,  the  group  will  be  driven  to 
explore  the  breath  of  the  Gospel's  appeal  and  relevance .    It  is 
not  so  likely  to  become  a  clique  of  elite  intellectuals  who  con- 
verse in  terms  common  people  cannot  understand . 

V .    Conclusion 

The  church  must  be  planted  in  man's  "house,  "  his  oikos, 
at  the  place  where  his  life  concerns  converge .    If  there  is 
now  no  such  converging  point  in  man's  life,  then  the  church 
should  help  provide  one  and  insist  that  the  church  assert 
Christ's  claims  for  total  loyalty  there  at  the  center  of  man's 
existence . 

The  church  must  express  her  essence  in  the  interaction 
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of  small,  face-to-face  groups,  where  all  can  become  totally 
involved,  and  committed  to  one  another  and  together  to  Christ . 
Every  lasting  surge  of  renewal  during  the  history  of  the  church 
was  carried  forward  in  small  class  meetings  or  other  primary 
groups  and  it  must  be  so  now .  No  amount  of  hearty  backslap- 
ping  or  experiences  in  the  mass  meeting  can  be  substituted  for 
this. 

To  really  be  the  church,  a  group  must  experience  and  ex- 
press obedience  to  Christ,  which  separates  the  group  to  a  dis- 
ciplined, separated  life;  evangelism  which  is  harnessed  to  an 
actual  soul- saving  task  close  at  hand;  mutual  aid  in  which  all 
suffer  when  one  member  does  so;  group  worship  experiences, 
and  a  serious  attempt  to  become  salt  and  light  to  the  community . 

If  a  burning  desire  to  experience  the  full  reality  of  Christ's 
living  church  can  be  instilled  and  inspired  in  professing  Chris- 
tians, until  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  study,  prayer 
and  obedience- -then  the  adult  Sunday  school  class  of  parents 
from  a  given  community  has  every  possibility  of  becoming  the 
"church  within  the  church."    It  is  better  situated  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  which  beset  the  "cell"  movement  than  many  other  new 
groupings  which  might  be  formed.    If  the  earnest  desire  and 
obedient  search  are  lacking,  no  new  grouping  will  succeed 
either . 

It  is  better  to  begin  where  the  church  actually  is  in  any 
search  for  renewal,  than  to  insist  upon  bypassing  the  already 
existing  face- to -face  groups  in  the  local  church  and  encourag  - 
ing  other  groups  to  form  in  search  of  renewal .    Christians  will 
find  themselves  distracted  and  their  home  life  further  weakened, 
if  they  attempt  to  be  loyal  to  the  existing  calendar  of  essential 
church  activities,  and  then  in  addition  set  up  another  series  of 
gatherings  of  cell,  prayer,  or  search- for -renewal  groups . 
The  average  congregation  is  not  so  dead  or  corrupt  that  it  is 
time  for  awakened  souls  or  souls  seeking  God's  highest  to  with- 
draw their  most  vital  interest  and  support  from  the  existing 
prayer  meetings  and  Sunday  school  classes .    The  average 
pastor  is  not  so  closed  to  God's  renewing  work  in  the  church 
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that  he  needs  to  be  left  high  and  dry  with  the  deadwood  of  the 
membership  and  the  calendar  of  activities  while  those  who  de- 
sire God's  highest  set  up  other  activities  as  rivals  for  the 
faithful  worker's  time . 

Finally,  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  sovereign.    He  must 
be  allowed  to  blow  where  He  wishes,  and  the  church  must  ever 
remain  sensitive  and  obedient  to  His  desire  to  break  through 
in  new  forms .    If  the  existing  forms  will  not  contain  a  mighty 
new  ferment  of  the  Spirit's  working,  then  it  is  time  to  get  new 
wineskins .    But  before  anyone  concludes  that  the  adult  Sunday 
school  class  cannot  become  the  face-to-face  group  within 
which  a  new  and  mighty  ferment  can  yet  work,  he  owes  it  to 
himself  and  the  church  to  give  it  a  thorough  and  fair  trial . 

These  suggestions  are  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  on- 
going conversation  and  search  for  renewal  within  the  church, 
and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  any  existing  "cell" 
movement .    It  is  readily  admitted  that  merely  reshuffling  the 
adult  Sunday  school  classes  so  as  to  have  husbands  and  wives 
from  a  given  area  of  the  parish  meeting  together,  will  not 
automatically  give  to  them  the  passion  to  evangelize  their  mu- 
tual neighbors,  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  in  mutual  aid, 
to  be  the  conscience  of  their  neighborhood  by  "salty"  living  and 
prophetic  witness,  or  to  share  their  total  existence  and  com- 
mon lives  as  a  community  of  spiritual  gifts .    It  is  only  asserted 
that  these  challenges  to  really  be  the  church  must  be  held  be- 
fore all  Christians  constantly  and  that  the  adult  Sunday  school 
class  members  who  wished  to  commit  their  lives  to  a  search 
for  obedience  and  spiritual  renewal  would  find  their  Sunday 
school  class  situation  ready  and  waiting  as  a  nearly  ideal  chan- 
nel to  express  their  obedience  to  Christ . 
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EVANGELISM  THROUGH  THE  DYNAMICS 
OF  A  CHRISTIAN  GROUP 

Gerald  C.  Studer 

In  preparing  this  topic,  I  have  struggled  long  and  hard 
with  the  problem  of  bringing  order  and  presentableness  out  of 
the  opinions  and  convictions  that  were  storming  my  mind  and 
heart .    On  the  one  hand,  I  have  read  and  studied  within  the 
context  of  ten  years  in  a  rural  pastorate.    On  the  other,  I  have 
constantly  come  across  ideas  that  thoroughly  intrigued  me  but 
which  must  now  be  presented  without  having  given  them  much 
of  a  trial,  if  any . 

Let  me  begin  by  making  an  attempt  at  describing  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  fairly  typical  Mennonite  congregational 
program  .    This  program  operates  in  a  context  which  can  per- 
haps be  best  described  as  ambiguous  .    If  ambiguous  does  not 
describe  the  situation,  it  at  least  describes  our  fogginess  in 
understanding  it .    This  congregation  has  180  members  and 
many  small  children.    Half  or  less  of  this  congregation's 
wage-earners  are  farmers.    The  other  half  are  anything  from 
businessmen  or  factory  workers  to  schoolteachers  and  office 
workers .    I  believe  that  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  this 
congregation  is  an  average  congregation .    There  is  to  be  found 
in  it  the  same  range  of  consecration  and  problems  that  any 
pastor  of  a  medium- sized  congregation  falls  heir  to.    There  is 
the  same  type  of  program  that  many  other  Mennonite  congre- 
gations have.    There  is  the  weekly  Sunday  school,  morning  wor- 
ship, and  a  Sunday  evening  Young  People's  Bible  Meeting  fol- 
lowed by  a  preaching  service .    There  are  midweek  prayer  and 
Bible  study  services  for  adults,  children,  and  young  people. 
These  midweek  services  are  attended  by  an  average  of  from 
one  sixth  to  one  fourth  of  the  membership.    Beside  these,  there 
are  class  meetings,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  chorus  practices, 
MYF  activities,  summer  Bible  school,  two  series  of  evangelis- 
tic or  Bible  conference  meetings  a  year,  weekend  conferences, 
and  the  like . 
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In  checking  the  membership  book  of  that  congregation  for 
parents  who  are  now  active  in  the  congregation,  I  learned  that 
43  of  their  children  are  either  lost  to  Christ  and  the  church 
entirely  or  else  hold  a  nominal  membership  in  some  denomina- 
tion other  than  our  own.    In  reviewing  the  annual  pastor's  re- 
ports for  the  past  number  of  years  I  discovered  that  they  had 
barely  broken  even  in  gains  and  losses .    Almost  all  gains  were 
from  within  the  brotherhood .    A  few  persons  had  come  their 
way  seeking  a  church  home  but  have  either  gone  on  again  be- 
cause the  congregation  was  unable  to  absorb  them  (due  to  a 
divorce  problem,  for  example)  or  else  they  were  finally  dissat- 
isfied with  what  they  found .    An  attempt  was  made  to  win  the 
lost  of  the  community  through  a  two-by-two  evangelistic  visita- 
tion program .    This  resulted  in  about  6  pairs  of  members  re- 
sponding to  the  challenge  presented  by  the  pastor .    The  effort 
produced  one  convert  among  the  elderly  people  of  the  commun- 
ity. 

I  tell  this  story  of  a  congregation  because  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say.    I  am  convinced  that,  even  though  this  picture  is 
as  common  as  I  am  led  to  believe  it  is,  and  as  dark,  Dwight  E. 
Stevenson  is  realistic  and  constructive  when  he  says:    "We  have 
to  start  where  we  are  with  what  we  have .    This  means  that  the 
polarities  and  tensions  of  the  existing  churches  must  be  endured 
if  we  are  going  to  penetrate  the  shell  of  institutionalism  and  of 
human  self- righteousness  and  get  at  the  kernel  of  community. 
This  does  not  call  for  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions  as 
much  as  it  calls  for  Christian  realism .    The  kernel  of  Chris- 
tian community  is  always  present  in  the  existing  churches .    All 
we  have  to  do  is  recognize  it  and  nurture  it . 

"Where,  then,  is  the  Christian  community  in  a  local  church? 
It  is  there  within  the  existing  institution,  among  the  people  who 
are  actually  present,  waiting  to  be  recognized  and  released  to 
do  its  work .    It  does  not  wait  for  some  other  building,  or  for  a 
new  form  of  organization,  or  for  a  change  in  membership.    It 
is  not  a  Utopian  community.    It  is  a  real  community  of  real 
people  in  a  real  situation-  -and  this  means  in  an  imperfect  situ- 
ation, for  people  are  human"   (International  Journal  of  Religious 
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Education,   "Only  Christ  and  Each  Other,"  May  1957,  p.  11). 

I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  way  to  get  to  where  we 
want  to  be  and  ought  to  be  is  to  start  from  where  we  are .    The 
status  quo  might  be  ever  so  cleverly,  and  even  accurately,  de- 
scribed as  "the  mess  we  'ez  in"  but  it  remains  nevertheless 
that  it  is  not  hopeless  if  God  is  in  it .    Space  does  not  permit  an 
analysis  of  the  church  and  a  description  of  the  reasons  why  the 
congregational  programs  so  familiar  to  us  all  are  missing  their 
mark  today .    I  trust  that  we  are  open  to  the  possibility  that  we 
do  not  merely  need  to  improve  and  increase  our  evangelistic 
efforts  but  that  we  may  also  need  to  consider  seriously  the  need 
for  renewal  in  our  congregations .    I  trust  too  that  we  need  not 
enter  into  the  debate  as  to  whether  a  congregation  of  180  mem- 
bers can  be  a  church .    We  need  not  deny  the  word  church  to  a 
larger  congregation  in  order  to  enlarge  the  word  church  to  in- 
clude the  two  or  three  who  gather  in  Christ's  name .    It  is  this 
latter  aspect  of  our  church  life  that  we  have  lost  and  it  is  this 
aspect  that  I  want  to  discuss . 

A  discussion  of  the  dynamics  of  a  group  for  evangelism 
does  not  require  a  rejection  of  other  means  of  evangelism, 
such  as  mass  evangelism,  radio  evangelism,  literature  evan- 
gelism, and  others.    I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  small- group  method  comes  nearer  to  being  the  best  evan- 
gelistic method  than  does  any  other  now  in  common  use  among 
us.    The  distribution  or  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  mas- 
ses may  produce  the  "nibbles"  necessary  in  our  fishing  for  men 
but  the  evangelistic  task  is  not  done  until  we  have  "landed"  the 
Lord's  catch.    Even  the  landing  of  the  Lord's  catch  does  not 
fulfill  our  evangelistic  obligation,  for  we  are  to  teach  them  "all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you . "   This  is  a  lifetime 
job. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  group  life  was  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  Christianity  in  the  apostolic  age.    One  can  scarce- 
ly imagine  a  bridge  club  or  a  sportsmen's  club  eliciting  the  com- 
ment from  the  casual  bystander,  "Behold,  how  they  love  one  an- 
other!"   This  was  an  exclamation  of  amazement  at  the  presence 
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of  something  new  in  human  relationships .    It  was  noticed  be- 
cause these  believers  were  interacting  in  a  way  that  was  here- 
tofore unheard  of  in  so  secular  and  sophisticated  a  society  as 
that  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  after. 
The  lives  of  church  people  still  elicit  comments  from  non- 
Christians  but  it  is  regrettably  seldom  that  it  is  this  kind  of  a 
comment! 

To  be  impressed  with  the  potentialities  of  a  group  for 
evangelism,  we  need  only  recall  that  the  church  began  in  a 
group  of  twelve  called  by  their  Master  "to  be  with  him,  and 
to  be  sent  out.  . ."    (Mark  3:14).    We  further  remember  that 
when  Jesus  wanted  to  spread  His  name  and  Gospel  abroad  He 
sent  out  first  the  Twelve  and  then  the  Seventy  in  groups  two 
by  two .    The  whole  founding  and  spread  of  the  Christian  church 
is  to  be  largely  described,  if  not  explained,  in  what  Hans-Ruedi 
Weber  has  called  "the  rhythm  of  retreat  and  re -engagement." 
This  rhythm  recognized  by  our  Lord  and  used  with  such  ulti- 
mate effectiveness  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  purposes 
suggests  at  once  what  the  two  major  purposes  of  the  church  are 
to  be,  namely,  spiritual  growth  through  group  fellowship  and 
the  spreading  of  the  Gospel .   I  am  so  convinced  that  these  two 
aspects  of  the  Christian  life  comprise  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominators of  spiritual  life,  the    without-which-there-is-noth- 
ing,  that  I  am  about  prepared  to  assert  that  any  group  or  insti- 
tution that  operates  without  both  of  these  is  not  a  church. 

Andre  de  Robert  has  written  that  "there  is  much  hidden 
significance"  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  sent  forth  His  disciples  two 
by  two .    This  significance  is  more  and  more  believed  to  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  basic  meaning  of  the  church.    Dean  Henry 
Alford  considers  the  verse  in  Matt.  18  which  says,  "Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them,  "  a  generalization  of  the  term  church  and 
the  powers  conferred  upon  it . "    Many  of  us  have  thought  this 
verse  meant  "two  or  three  are  enough.    You  don't  need  twenty 
or  thirty, "  but  it  would  seem  rather  to  mean  "One  is  not  enough." 

However,  the  specific  mention  of  "two  or  three,  "  while  it 
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is  not  accidental,  is  not  the  heart  of  the  matter  either .    While 
a  revival  of  interest  in  small  groups  is  in  itself  a  symptom  of 
and  a  solution  for  the  impersonal,  mass  character  of  our  soci- 
ety, yet  even  firsthand  human  association  does  not  necessarily 
exhaust  the  meaning  of  this  verse .    Indeed,  it  may  sidetrack 
us  from  the  real  point  entirely.    The  uniqueness  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  verse  is  not  simply  to  encourage  the  more  in- 
timate association  of  people,  but  its  purpose  is  to  bring  people 
together  in  such  a  way,  and  in  order,  that  Christ  may  be  in 
their  midst .    Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  Christ  is  in  the 
midst  when  two  or  three  have  gathered  in  His  name  because  it 
is  His  church  that  has  met  and  the  body  is  not  complete  with- 
out His  personal  presence  and  headship?   This  is  precisely 
what  E.  H.  Plumptre  seems  to  believe  about  this  verse,  for 
he  says:    "The  true  meaning  of  the  words  is  well  embodied  in 
the  well-known  patristic  axiom,  Ubi  tres,  ibi  Ecclesia  (where 
three  are,  there  is  a  church) .    The  strength  of  the  Christian 
society  was  not  to  be  measured  by  a  numerical  standard,  but 
by  its  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  its  life .    The  presence  of 
Christ  was  as  true  and  mighty,  His  communion  with  His  church 
as  real,  when  His  followers  were  but  as  a  remnant,  as  when 
they  were  gathered  in  the  great  congregation"    (Ellicott's  New 
Testament  Commentary,  Matthew,  pp.  263-264). 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this'verse  had  particular  rele" 
vancetoatime  and  place  in  which  Christianity  was  illegal  but 
that  today  the  "great  congregation"  is  God's  will.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  matter  of  one  or  the  other,  but  it  does  seem  that 
today's  church  would  point  us  back  once  again  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  church  is  somehow  more  vitally  realized  in  the 
intimacy  of  a  small  group  than  it  can  ever  hope  to  be  realized 
in  a  "great  congregation."   A.  B.  Bruce  comments  on  this  verse 
also  and  says  that  the  number  two  is  "not  the  measure  of  Christ's 
expectation  of  agreement  among  His  disciples ,  but  of  the  moral 
power  that  lies  in  the  sincere  consent  of  even  two  minds .    It 
outweighs  the  nominal  agreement  of  thousands  who  have  no 
bond  of  union"    (Expositor's  Greek  New  Testament,  Vol.  I,  p. 
240). 
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This  leads  us  to  our  next  step:    that  not  only  is  the  church 
most  genuinely  present  in  the  small  group  but  it  is  in  such  a 
group  that  Christ  is  best  able  to  call  the  lost  unto  Himself.    We 
believe  that  "the  church  is  not  only  the  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed, it  is  the  redeeming  fellowship."    That  is  to  say,  evan- 
gelism is  to  be  the  fruit  of  Christian  fellowship,  both  horizon- 
tally and  vertically .    Just  as  there  is  no  evangelism  that  does 
not  begin  with  a  disciple's  commitment  to  the  Lord,  so  there 
is  no  evangelism  that  can  ultimately  involve  only  this  vertical 
relationahip .    Jesus  Christ  has  ordained  that  His  Gospel  should 
be  spread  abroad  by  the  church,  the  two  or  three  together,  go- 
ing forth  and  proclaiming  His  name . 

This  is  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Christ  has  and  does 
honor  the  attempt  of  a  lonely  witness  with  evangelistic  success 
but  it  is  to  give  due  recognition  to  the  fact  that  Christ  always 
sent  His  disciples  out  two  by  two  and  that  even  after  He  had 
ascended  into   heaven,  His  first  great  act  on  behalf  of  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  was  the  calling  and  consecrating  of  two 
of  His  disciples,  Paul  and  Barnabas  .    Perhaps  Halford  E .  Luc- 
cock's  conclusion  is  worth  our  careful  consideration  when  he 
said  that  "all  great  movements  in  Christianity  have  been  based 
on  the  training  of  small  groups"  (The  Interpreter's  Bible,  VII, 
p .  686) .    The  occasion  of  the  sending  of  these  two  missionaries 
seems  to  have  been  the  meeting  together  for  prayer  and  wor- 
ship of  some  half-dozen  early  church  members  .    John  L .  Cas- 
teel  has  reminded  us  that  "the  genius  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment which  enabled  it  to  conquer  the  raw  lives  of  workingmen 
in  industrial  England,  and  the  raw  lives  of  men  and  women  on 
the  American  frontier,  was  the  'class  meeting'- -ten  members 
and  their  leader,  meeting  regularly  for  mutual  encouragement, 
rebuke,  nurture,  and  prayer"  (Spiritual  Renewal  Through  Per- 
sonal Groups,  p.  20). 

Did  not  our  own  beloved  Mennonite  Church  spread  by 
houses?   And  was  it  not  so  because  it  had  recovered  once  again 
a  basic  New  Testament  principle  of  evangelism?    Few  things 
are  clearer  than  that  the  reason  for  the  reported  daily  growth 
of  the  early  church  and  for  its  "having  favor  with  all  the 
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people"  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  believers  continued  daily 
with  one  accord  "from  house  to  house"  breaking  bread  and  eat- 
ing their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart .    Paul 
speaks  again  and  again  of  house -churches  and  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  the  fact  can  be  lightly  passed  by  as  though  it  were 
only  an  accident .    Develop  technologically  as  we  will,  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  the  most  fundamental  needs  of  human  na- 
ture are  not  to  be  altered .    There  is  a  vacuum  in  the  hearts  of 
men  that  is  in  the  shape  of  God  and  that  vacuum  will  not  be 
filled  until  that  person  finds  reconciliation  with  God  and  that 
fellowship  with  other  Christians  that  invariably  flows  from  such 
a  divine  encounter.    No  individualism,  or  fragmentation  of  men 
into  compartments  of  secular  and  spiritual,  will  long  be  able  to 
even  pretend  to  fill  that  spiritual  vacuum .    God  has  made  us  to 
share  with  Him,  and  with  others  in  Him,  all  that  we  have  and 
are.    This  need  can  be  concretely  worked  out  only  in  the  in- 
timate fellowship  of  a  small  group .    It  may  find  substantial 
satisfaction  in  the  family  but  it  is  doubtful  that  it  will  find  full 
satisfaction  there .     (Note  the  further  testimonies  to  the  need 
for  the  rediscovery  of  fellowship  in  section  I  of  H.-R.  Weber's 
article.)   It  is  strange  indeed  that  we  Mennonites  have  so  lost 
or  are  so  late  in  rediscovering  this  whole  concept  of  both  the 
church  and  evangelism .    It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  a 
concept  of  a  believer's  church  would  have  utilized  largely  the 
type  of  intimate  spiritual  fellowship  which  only  adults  can  en- 
joy.   Would  not  the  recovery  of  the  small  worshiping,  evan- 
gelizing group  go  far  in  helping  us  recover  the  concept  of  a 
committed  band  of  disciples?   Can  you  imagine  10-  or  12-year- 
olds  being  attracted  to  this  type  of  church  the  way  they  are  to 
a  church  which  operates  so  largely  on  mass  appeal  and  "staged" 
services?   It  would  seem  that  the  splitting  of  the  present  insti- 
tutional church  into  atoms  or  cells  of  spiritual  life  and  evan- 
gelistic outreach  would  nevertheless  still  need  to  retain  its 
mass  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  larger  group  worship, 
teaching,  preaching,  and  the  business  and  administrative  af- 
fairs of  the  congregation  and  denomination . 

"Where  but  in  a  small  group  can  we  become  aware  of  our 
responsibility  for  each  other,  and  of  the  prodigal  journeys  that 
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we  rush  off  on  from  time  to  time?    Unlike  the  thieves  in  the 
ancient  story,  in  a  group  we  cannot  go  off  and  leave  our  wound- 
ed man  half  dead- -we  have  to  keep  meeting  him  time  and  time 
again  in  most  intimate  quarters .    Nor  does  the  man  stay 
wounded  along  the  road,  awaiting  our  beneficence.    No,  he  is 
not  lying  on  a  hospital  bed  needing  the  gracious  chaplain,  nor 
is  he  a  person  in  deep  trouble  turning  to  the  trusted  counselor . 
He  is  often  a  cantankerous  adult  whom  we  deeply  resent;  and 
he  comes,  not  to  seek  help,  but  to  stab  us  in  public.    In  such 
situations  is  the  battle  for  one's  very  soul  fought  when  we  risk 
membership  in  a  group"  (International  Journal  of  Religious 
Education,   "Members  One  of  Another  ..."  May  1957). 

These  are  the  words  of  Ross  Snyder  who  does  not  write 
as  though  he  were  anyone  to  dream  up  new  theories  or  tech- 
niques of  evangelism .    He  writes  as  one  who  knows  from  per- 
sonal experience  how  we  need  to  be  saved  from  many  things 
long  after  we  have  accepted  Christ  as  our  Saviour  and  Lord . 
He  knows  that  one  of  our  most  needy  fields  for  evangelism  and 
personal  encounter  with  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  found  right  among 
the  members  of  our  churches.    But  more  than  this,  he  is  equal- 
ly aware  of  the  appeal  that  such  a  group  would  have  to  the  "out- 
sider."   He  further  writes:     "We  can  participate  in  another's 
life  or  in  a  joint  life  with  him ,  only  upon  his  invitation .    We 
cannot  force  our  way  in;  the  hand  that  opens  the  door  to  the 
depths  of  another  person  will  always  be  on  the  inside  of  the 
door .    But  we  can  reveal  our  nature  so  that  he  will  come  to 
want  to  open  the  door,  so  that  transactions  may  take  place . 
People  sense  and  respond  to  the  spirit  revealed  in  John  Wool- 
man's  resolve-- 'a  concern  arose  to  spend  some  time  with  the 
Indians,  that  I  might  feel  and  understand  their  life,  and  the 
spirit  they  live  in;  if  haply  I  might  receive  some  instruction 
from  them,  or  they  be  in  any  degree  helped  forward  by  my 
following  the  leadings  of  truth  among  them . '" 

In  all  our  mass  evangelistic  meetings,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  any  seeker  will  not  finally  and  fully  be  helped  un- 
til he  has  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  a  personal  worker 
and/or  the  evangelist.    We  simply  know  that  people  do  not 
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really  remove  their  masks  and  face  others  and  themselves  in 
honesty  before  God  and  their  fellow  men  without  the  grace  and 
spiritual  strength  that  only  God  gives .    We  further  know  that 
it  is  only  in  such  a  condition  that  a  person  can  find  that  blessed 
release  from  sin  and  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost .    And  so  it  is 
that  while  the  Holy  Spirit  may  convict  people  of  their  sin  and 
need  of  a  Saviour  in  mass  meetings,  He  succeeds  in  bringing 
them  to  Christ  in  the  small  groups  of  an  adjoining  room .    The 
Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Washington,  D.  C,  believes  so 
strongly  in  the  necessity  of  a  small  group  for  the  leading  of 
the  Spirit  that  they  assert  dogmatically  that  "no  man  can  be  a 
Christian  by  himself"  and  arrange  their  life  together  as  a  con- 
gregation, whose  active  spiritual  life  is  liveS-in  a  dozen  or 
more  small  groups  of  6  to  10  persons  each .    This  brings  us 
back  to  the  place  where  we  began,  namely,  how  to  relate  all 
this  to  the  practical  life  of  our  rural  or  urban  congregations . 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  only  opened  the 
subject,  and  that  in  a  rather  rambling  and  certainly  incomplete 
manner .    Perhaps  you  have  noticed  some  statements  which  you 
believe  lack  evidence  in  their  defense  or  are  only  partially 
true .    I  would  like  now  in  closing  to  tie  the  loose  ends  together 
by  recommending  that  we  give  serious  consideration  and  pray- 
er to  the  potentialities  for  evangelism  and  personal  growth 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  group  meeting  in  Jesus'  name. 
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SMALL  CONGREGATIONS 

need  to  be  established  within  our  large 
congregations  in  order  that  the  work  of 
the  church  may  be  carried  on  most  effectively . 

Virgil  Vogt 

Four  articles  in  this  issue  of  Concern  are  united  around 
a  common  theme:  the  house -church.  I  believe  it  is  the  con- 
viction of  all  the  writers  that  we  must  rediscover  in  our  own 
time  the  way  in  which  the  church  can  live  and  work  "in  thine 
house." 

The  term  "house- church"  is  derived  from  a  New  Testa- 
ment phrase  in  which  the  term  church  is  used  to  describe  a 
gathering  of  believers  which  met  in  a  particular  home  (Rom . 
16:5;  I  Cor.  16:19;  Col.  4:5;  Philem.  2).    However,  the  term 
"house- church"  does  not  mean  much  to  the  average  American 
and  often  is  completely  misunderstood . 

Perhaps,  therefore,  our  thesis  could  better  be  stated  thus: 
that  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  small  congregations  to 
function  within  the  large  congregation  offers  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  church  renewal  and  a  growing  participation  in  the 
world  mission  of  the  church.    Almost  without  exception,  this 
proposal  seems  to  provide  a  practical  and  constructive  way 
for  the  local  congregation,  as  it  now  exists,  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  critical  issues  which  have  such  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  vitality  of  its  life  at  present . 

The  phrase,   "Small  congregations  to  function  within  the 
large  congregation,  "  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  showing: 
(a)  that  the  small  group  is  exactly  identical  in  nature  and  es- 
sential character  with  the  large  group,  and  (b)  that  the  small 
group  and  the  large  group  can  and  must  exist  in  functional  unity 
with  each  other,  and  not  independently. 
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I.    THE  GROUNDS  FOR  THIS  PROPOSAL 

In  addition  to  the  New  Testament  passages  which  mention 
"the  church  in  thine  house, "  we  also  find  the  term  church  used 
to  describe  a  Christian  congregation  encompassing  an  entire 
city,  thus:    "the  church  which  is  at  Corinth."    In  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  concept  of  church  was  equally  applicable  to  the 
small  house- congregation  or  to  the  large  city-wide  congrega- 
tion .    Not  only  did  the  believers  share  in  the  life  of  their  own 
"house- church"  but  they  also  shared  in  the  life  of  the  church 
throughout  the  city  (e.g.,  Acts  20:17). 

The  New  Testament  church  gives  us  a  picture  of  small 
and  large  congregations  existing  simultaneously  in  the  same 
place  and  with  the  same  members .    The  closest  parallel  in 
our  own  time  is  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  local  congre- 
gations and  the  district  conference,  each  complementing  and 
helping  the  other  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  church . 

However,  the  impetus  for  "small  congregations  to  func- 
tion within  the  large  congregation,  "  does  not  come  primarily 
from  the  pattern  of  church  life  which  can  be  observed  in  the 
quotations  cited  above,  although  these  are  important .    But  in 
a  much  more  profound  sense  the  impetus  derives  from  what 
the  New  Testament  says  the  church  is .    The  very  nature  of 
the  church  and  the  essential  character  of  its  existence  are 
more  involved  in  this  suggestion  than  a  particular  form  of 
church  order  which  we  see  reflected  at  certain  points .    While 
the  latter  is  important,  the  former  is  more  important. 

And  besides  all  this,  the  impetus  is  derived  from  our  own 
experience  as  churches  today .    It  is  not  simply  that  we  think 
the  Bible  says  this  is  the  way  the  church  should  live  (impor- 
tant as  this  may  be)  but  in  addition,  we  have  discovered  for 
ourselves  that  the  church  really  loses  its  vitality  if  it  seeks 
to  live  in  any  other  way . 

This  is  a  large  affirmation .    How  can  it  be  supported? 
How  does  this  proposal  for  "a  number  of  small  congregations 
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to  function  within  the  large  congregation,  "  really  grow  out  of 
the  essential  nature  of  the  church? 

In  a  general  way,  I  think  one  can  fairly  say  that  this  pro- 
posal sustains  positive  relations  to  every  aspect  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  church .    Some  of  the  other  papers  in  this  series 
have  tried  to  show  this . 

But  above  and  beyond  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  proposal  sustains  an  especially  significant  connection 
to  that  aspect  of  Christian  experience  which  has  commonly 
been  referred  to  as  "discipleship . "   The  small  congregation 
has  the  potential  for  being  especially  creative  in  restoring 
the  relevance  of  faith  to  life  and  making  grace  operative  in  the 
everyday  crisis  of  our  existence . 

A.    The  Congregation  in  Its  Hearing  and  Doing 

The  significance  of  this  point  can  perhaps  be  most  easily 
understood  if  we  use  the  twofold  divi  sion  of  Christian  experi- 
ence which  is  often  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  that  of 
"hearing"  and  "doing"  (Matt.  7:24;  Jas.  1:23).    In  modern 
theological  lingo  it  would  be  revelation  and  response . 

"Hearing"  refers  especially  to  that  aspect  of  Christian 
experience  by  which  we  become  aware  of  God's  action,  His 
self- revelation  to  man.    We  become  aware  of  what  God  has 
done  in  other  times  and  in  other  places .    We  listen  to  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  righteousness  of  God  which  has  been  revealed 
in  Christ.    We  study  the  Bible  to  see  and  understand  God's 
redemptive  work.    We  seek  to  discover  how  God  has  recon- 
ciled the  world  to  himself,  and  how  He  plans  to  sum    up  all 
things  in  Christ .    In  all  of  this  we  are  observers  and  listen- 
ers--it  is  the  process  of  "hearing"  God's  Word  to  man. 

The  necessary  counterpart  of  "hearing"  is  "doing."   The 
revelation  of  God  has  no  meaning  for  us  until  matched  by  our 
own  response.    "Doing"  refers  not  to  God's  action  in  other 
times  and  in  other  places  but  to  God's  action  here  and  now, 
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in  our  own  particular  circumstances  and  with  our  co-opera- 
tion.   "Doing"  is  that  process  by  which  God's  redemptive  work 
becomes  contemporary .    What  was  potentially  accomplished 
at  Golgotha  finds  genuine  expression  in  our  own  time  and  cir- 
cumstances .    As  by  faith  we  take  our  stand  in  the  stream  of 
God's  redemptive  history,  all  that  has  become  known  to  us  in 
the  process  of  "hearing"  now  becomes  a  part  of  our  own  ex- 
perience through  "doing."   We  are  identified  with  it  by  our  re- 
sponse. 

The  entire  life  and  work  of  the  church  can  be  understood 
in  terms  of  this  twofold  cycle .    First  there  is  revelation  in 
which  the  church  comprehends  God's  redemptive  history. 
Then  there  is  response,  as  the  church  turns  to  its  own  imme- 
diate situation  and  makes  certain  decisions  and  acts  which  are 
consistent  with  redemptive  history  and  which  grow  out  of  the 
church's  unique  place  in  this  unfolding  drama . 

B.    Doing  as  a  Task  of  the  Church 

What  we  have  sometimes  overlooked,  however,  is  that 
both  "hearing"  and  "doing"  are  church  tasks .    These  are  mat- 
ters which  need  to  be  worked  out  by  the  whole  congregation, 
as  Christ  exercises  His  lordship  through  the  functioning  of 
various  gifts .    Members  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  dependent 
upon  the  Head  and  upon  one  another,  for  a  proper  fulfillment 
of  either  the  "hearing"  or  the  "doing"  of  God's  Word. 

The  general  tendency  has  been  to  neglect  "doing"  and 
give  the  bulk  of  our  attention  to  "hearing"  God's  Word.    We 
have  built-in  provisions  for  teaching  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Word.    The  whole  church  works  together  to  make  sure 
there  is  a  "hearing"  of  the  Word . 

No  matter  how  poor  the  congregation,  if  you  go  there  on 
Sunday  morning  there  will  usually  be  a  sermon .    No  matter 
how  impoverished  the  spiritual  life  of  the  congregation  they 
usually  work  together  for  a  "hearing"  of  the  Word  through  the 
Sunday  school  instruction . 
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But  in  contrast  to  this,  we  have  made  little  regular  pro- 
vision for  the  congregation  to  work  together  with  equal  dili- 
gence to  effect  a  contemporary  response  which  is  worthy, 
consistent  and  in  rapport  with  redemptive  history .    The  con- 
gregation provides  many  practical  activities,  to  be  sure.    But 
these  are  usually  optional .    And  at  no  point  is  the  entire  re- 
sponse of  the  individual  seen  and  evaluated  in  its  wholeness . 
While  "hearing"  is  understood  as  the  task  of  the  whole  church, 
what  should  happen  in  respect  to  "doing"  is  left  almost  entire- 
ly up  to  the  individual.    There  is  no  built-in  arrangement  for 
combining  the  contributions  of  all  the  members  for  this  task 
of  "doing"  God's  Word  so  that  the  experience  of  each  member 
is  seen  in  its  totality  and  in  its  relation  to  the  whole . 

In  preaching  and  teaching  the  individual  discovers  what 
it  meant  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  first  century.    The  instruction 
may  even  become  more  practical  by  the  use  of  modern  illus- 
trations to  show  what  it  has  meant  for  other  Christians  in  our 
own  day.    Very  rarely  however,  does  the  congregation  seek  a 
united  definition  of  what  it  means  for  us  to  be  Christians . 

To  work  out  the  meaning  of  faith  in  our  own  particular 
circumstances  is  a  task  left  for  the  individual .    Some  guiding 
principles  are  set  out,  to  be  sure,  and  the  individual  also  has 
the  counsel  of  his  friends,  be  they  Christian  or  non- Christian. 
But  the  church  as  a  congregation  usually  does  not  function  in 
this  phase  of  the  twofold  cycle  of  "hearing"  and  "doing." 

We  readily  recognize  how  weak  and  impoverished  the  life 
of  the  church  would  be  if  each  individual  were  left  to  seek  out 
his  own  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures .    If  there  is  to 
be  a  true  "hearing"  of  God's  Word,  then  the  congregation  must 
take  responsibility  for  it .    The  responsibility  of  the  individual 
is  not  thereby  done  away  with,  rather  it  is  strengthened  and 
complemented  by  the  work  of  the  entire  congregation . 

The  church  takes  corporate  responsibility  to  make  sure 
we  understand  the  circumstances  of  redemptive  history,  past 
and  future .    Is  it  not  equally  important  that  the  church  take 
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corporate  responsibility  for  understanding  the  circumstances 
of  redemptive  history  in  its  present  dimension- -our  own  lives 
in  the  light  of  God's  Word? 

Indeed,  it  is  often  easier  to  reach  agreement  and  under- 
standing about  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  first  cen- 
tury than  to  agree  and  understand  what  it  means  for  us  to  be 
Christians  in  the  twentieth  century.    The  questions  of  disciple- 
ship  may  be  even  more  difficult  than  the  questions  of  herme- 
neutics . 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  the  task  of  the  Christian  church 
remains  unfinished  until  she  has  turned  from  a  proclamation 
of  the  eternal  Gospel  of  redemption,  to  address  herself,  as 
a  church,  to  the  specific  details  of  her  own  contemporary 
situation- -till  she  spells  out  the  meaning  of  faith  in  terms  of 
her  own  membership  in  all  their  complex  relationships,  in 
terms  of  their  time,  their  money,  and  their  personal  resources 
If  Christianity  is  to  have  any  meaning  for  us,  then  it  must 
make  a  difference  in  all  of  these  practical  concerns .    And  it 
is  the  task  of  the  church  to  help  us  discover  what  that  differ- 
ence is . 

But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  contemporary  situation, 
we  must  deal  with  particular  people  whose  names  we  know, 
with  specific  problems  and  real  situations .    We  must  move 
from  general  principles  and  the  realm  of  theory,  to  specific 
cases  and  the  realm  of  action . 

In  discipleship  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  particular 
situations  that  confront  us  and  deal  with  them  in  the  light  of 
the  Christian  faith.    So  in  view  of  our  foregoing  discussion, 
the  church  which  is  really  faithful  to  her  whole  task,  includ- 
ing both  "hearing"  and  "doing"  is  the  church  which  not  only 
proclaims  God's  acts,  past  and  future,  but  also  provides  a 
time  and  place  for  the  congregation  to  consider  particular 
cases  in  which  the  meaning  of  Christian  discipleship  in  our  own 
time  is  not  clear .    The  congregation  needs  to  work  together 
to  help  each  member  reach  Christian  decisions  in  some  of  the 
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many  knotty  practical  concerns  of  our  time .    The  church 
must  not  only  speak  about  Biblical  characters  and  what  it 
meant  for  them  to  be  Christian,  but  it  must  also  speak  to  its 
own  membership  and  about  what  it  means  for  us  to  be  Chris- 
tian .    And  this  speaking  to  its  own  membership  needs  to  go 
beyond  vague  generalities  to  concrete  situations .    Anything 
less  than  this  is  not  enough . 

Now,  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  "a  number  of  small  con- 
gregations to  function  within  the  large  congregation,  "  might 
be  taken  up  in  the  experience  of  renewal.    By  re- ordering  the 
life  of  the  congregation  so  that  individuals  become  functioning 
members  of  both  small  and  large  congregations  at  the  same 
time,  the  church  once  more  has  at  least  the  opportunity  to 
deal  creatively  with  the  practical  issues  of  discipleship .    The 
small  congregation  is  small  enough  (10  to  30  members  per- 
haps) so  that  individual  cases  and  problems  can  be  taken  up 
by  the  congregation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  suf- 
ficiently large  to  offer  the  kind  of  objective  judgment  which 
the  individual  often  lacks  in  appraising  his  own  situation  with- 
out any  brotherly  counsel . 

Having  the  small  congregation  will  not  insure  that  these 
questions  of  discipleship  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  creative  Chris- 
tian manner,  but  it  at  least  makes  it  much  easier  for  this 
kind  of  question  to  be  handled  if  the  membership  is  so  inclined 

The  task  of  the  church  is  to  allow  Christ  to  bring  it  to- 
gether as  a  functioning  body,  with  Christ  Himself  as  the  Head 
and  with  each  of  the  members  exercising  their  own  unique 
gifts  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  total  church . 

It  is  through  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  that  the  church 
is  built  up  and  strengthened  in  love.    Yet,  to  recognize  and 
make  way  for  the  practical  contributions  of  each  member  re- 
quires time  spent  in  discussing  and  planning  these  matters . 

One  way  for  this  to  become  possible  is  through  the  re- 
ordering of  congregational  life  to  include  within  the  large  con- 
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gregation  a  number  of  smaller  congregations . 

II.  THE  NATURE  OF  THESE  GROUPS 

In  trying  to  distinguish  what  is  being  discussed  here  from 
the  general  trend  toward  small  groups,  and  to  define  it  posi- 
tively, I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  the  phrase,  "a  number 
of  small  congregations  to  function  within  the  large  congrega- 
tion."  This  gives  us  a  twofold  distinction,  on  which  I  will 
comment  further . 

A.    The  nature  and  essential  character  of  the  small  group  is 
exactly  identical  to  that  of  the  large  group,  both  are  congrega- 
tions of  the  Christian  church . 

It  is  on  this  point,  more  than  any  other,  that  we  need  to 
take  issue  with  the  prevailing  interest  in  small  groups .    Even 
where  these  groups  are  operating  within  existent  churches, 
the  small  groups  seldom  exist  as  "church"  in  the  full  sense . 
Often  when  the  term  "house- church"  is  used,  the  emphasis  is 
more  on  "house"  than  on  "church . " 

Canon  Roger  Lloyd,  for  example,  in  describing  an  Eng- 
lish movement  called  the  Servants  of  Christ  Our  King,  specif- 
ically says  they  are  not  a  church  (An  Adventure  in  Disciple - 
ship,  Longmans) .    The  same  position  is  taken,    either  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have 
written  in  this  field . 

In  the  light  of  this  prevailing  tendency,  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  the  small  groups  we  are  talking  about  here  be 
understood  as  churches .    And  as  such  they  must  be  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  small  groups  already  existent  with- 
in our  congregations  and  elsewhere . 

Any  group  which  is  not  a  church  may  be  defined  as  a 
special  interest  group,  for  it  lays  hold  of  only  one  aspect  of 
man's  existence.    It  is  only  the  church  which  lays  hold  of  all 
aspects  of  man's  existence. 
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We  already  have  small  groups  within  our  congregations 
which  function  in  particular  areas  such  as  evangelism,  prayer, 
fellowship,  education,  and  service .    The  small  congregation 
suggested  here  would  have  all  these  functions  and  more .    The 
small  congregation  participates  in  the  total  work  of  the  church 
--there  is  no  question  or  problem  outside  its  scope  of  interest 
and  authority  for  action . 

Some  might  ask,   "Why  is  it  so  essential  to  insist  that 
these  small  groups  be  churches  rather  than  special  interest 
groups?"   The  answer- -to  look  for  significant  and  continuing 
renewal  through  the  work  of  a  special  interest  group  always 
represents  a  superficial  analysis  of  the  human  situation .    Only 
the  church  as  the  church  is  capable  of  undertaking  such  a 
great  work  as  this . 

The  special  interest  group  is  formed  to  meet  one  particu- 
lar need  which  may  be  especially  pressing  at  the  moment .    If 
our  witness  has  been  weak,  we  set  up  an  evangelism  group,  if 
our  doctrine  is  weak,  an  educational  group,  and  similarly 
other  groups  as  needed  for  prayer,  fellowship  or  building. 

While  this  procedure  is  useful  and  need  not  be  set  aside 
with  the  establishment  of  the  small  congregations,  it  has  a 
fundamental  limitation .    This  approach  fails  to  recognize  that 
while  at  the  moment  certain  of  our  needs  are  more  obvious 
than  others,  yet  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  we  have  need  in 
every  aspect  of  our  life  under  God .    The  forces  of  deteriora- 
tion and  breakdown  are  functioning  in  every  aspect  of  the 
church's  total  existence,  and  there  is  only  one  group  which  is 
able  to  work  on  all  the  problem  areas  which  need  attention  and 
to  inaugurate  and  sustain  genuine  renewal,  and  this  group  is 
the  church  herself. 

Special  interest  groups  tend  to  overemphasize  or  under- 
emphasize  their  particular  task,  depending  upon  how  faithful 
they  are  to  the  particular  mandate  upon  which  they  are  founded . 
The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  regardless  of  how  small  it  is, 
stands  for  the  whole  cause  of  Christ- -the  total  work.    If  it  is 
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true  to  its  own  nature  it  will  not  emphasize  one  aspect  as  over 
against  another,  because  all  aspects  belong  to  it  and  are  an 
integral  part  of  its  life .    The  small  congregation  cannot  set 
itself  over  against  the  large  congregation,  because  even  the 
large  congregation  is  a  part  of  its  wholeness,  and  vice  versa. 

Another  way  in  which  this  point  becomes  evident,  is  that 
special  interest  groups  tend  to  lose  their  vitality  when  the 
particular  problem  which  concerns  them  loses  its  urgency. 
Not  so  the  church .    For  the  church  is  the  only  institution  in 
the  world  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  have  relevance  to  every 
possible  situation  which  may  arise .    It  is  a  participant  in  the 
cosmic  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  the  Head,  through  whom 
all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are  reconciled  (Col .  1) . 
Thus,  everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth  belongs  to  the  work 
of  the  church,  just  as  they  belong  to  the  work  of  Christ. 

1 .  This  means  the  small  congregation  should  be  active 
in  witness  and  service  among  the  unsaved  and  needy  persons 
of  the  world .    Any  group  which  understands  itself  to  be  the 
church  of  Christ  immediately  takes  upon  itself  the  great  task 
of  world  mission.    Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  group  really  com- 
prehends what  it  means  to  be  the  church  they  will  see  that 
they  exist  in  the  present  time  just  for  this  purpose:    to  extend 
the  redemptive  call  of  God  to  all  men . 

So  every  small  congregation  which  is  true  to  its  essential 
nature  will  undertake  this  witness .  It  is  integral  to  the  life  of 
the  church  and  one  of  th2  questions  which  any  congregation  will 
need  to  face  very  early  is  this  question  of  how  each  one  of  the 
members  can  become  personally  involved  in  the  spread  of  the 
Good  News . 

2.  If  the  small  group  is  a  small  congregation  this  means 
it  should  be  active  in  strengthening  and  building  up  its  own 
life  of  love .    To  do  this  involves  teaching,  proclamation,  wor- 
ship--"hearing"  God's  Word.    It  also  involves  "doing"--mu- 
tual  burden-bearing  in  spiritual  and  material  concerns,  broth- 
erly admonition  to  recall  those  who  are  in  danger  of  wandering 
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from  the  truth,  forgiveness  for  those  who  have  erred  but  re- 
turn in  penitence .  It  involves  the  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  whole  church . 

If  the  small  group  is  a  small  congregation,  then  the  use 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  baptism,  the  recognition  and  commis- 
sioning of  leadership- -all  these  belong  to  the  small  congrega- 
tion in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they  belong  to  the  large  congre- 
gation . 

Obviously,  however,  where  the  large  congregation  and  the 
small  congregation  live  in  very  close  proximity,  a  good  prac- 
tical way  to  take  care  of  all  these  for  both  large  and  small 
groups  will  need  to  be  worked  out .    In  some  cases  duplication 
will  be  necessary,  in  other  cases  not  (this  is  dealt  with  again 
in  a  later  section) .    But  in  either  case  we  need  to  recognize 
that  the  small  congregation  has  the  same  concern  as  the  large 
congregation  that  each  of  these  aspects  of  church  life  are  uti- 
lized to  fullest  possible  advantage  within  both  the  large  and 
small  congregations  .    Both  the  large  group  and  the  small  group 
have  the  responsibility  of  taking  action  to  achieve  this  purpose . 

3.    If  the  small  group  is  a  congregation,  this  means  it 
should  maintain  a  continuing  conversation  with  the  large  con- 
gregation on  significant  issues  and  should  always  seek  to  main- 
tain a  unity  in  Christ .    A  few  persons  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  schismatic  effect  which  small  congregations  might 
have  within  the  large  congregation.    This,  of  course,  is  al- 
ways a  possibility,  just  as  it  is  a  possibility  under  our  present 
system .    But  the  point  which  is  often  overlooked  is  that  main- 
taining unity  with  the  church  at  large  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  life  of  the  small  congregation.    It  is  essential  to  its 
existence  as  a  church .    Just  as  the  individual  believer  needs 
the  church  fellowship  if  he  is  to  continue  as  a  Christian,  so 
the  small  congregation  needs  to  cultivate  and  maintain  a  fellow- 
ship with  the  large  congregation . 

Many  small  groups  and  cells  have  had  a  schismatic  effect 
in  the  church .    In  part  this  is  due  to  a  limited  conception  of 
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their  own  role  which  allowed  them  to  sever  connections  with  the 
larger  body  without  feeling  any  harmful  effects  to  their  own 
work.    But  the  small  congregation  operates  on  the  basic  premise 
that  its  experience  has  relevance  for  the  experience  of  other 
Christians,  and  the  experiences  of  other  Christians  have  rele- 
vance for  it. 

The  small  congregation  which  enters  fully  upon  its  own 
privileges  and  responsibilities  will  never  accept  two  levels  of 
Christian  experience  as  a  normal  thing.    Any  significant  dif- 
ferences which  arise  between  the  small  congregation  and  the 
large  congregation  will  need  to  be  the  subject  of  mutual  inquiry 
before  God . 

Thus,  the  small  congregation  will  share  its  own  insights 
and  concerns  with  the  large  congregation  and  the  large  congre- 
gation will  share  its  insights  and  concerns  with  the  small  con- 
gregation . 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  major  point  in  our  definition . 

B.    The  large  and  small  congregations  can  and  must  exist  in 
functional  unity  with  each  other,  and  not  independently. 

Several  differing  positions  are  brought  under  criticism 
with  this  statement . 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  some  who  contend  that  the 
small  congregation  and  the  large  congregation  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive possibilities .    You  cannot  have  both  existing  at  the 
same  place,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  membership . 
This  position,  it  seems  to  me,  overlooks  the  witness  of  the 
New  Testament,  reflecting  just  this  kind  of  situation,  as  well 
as  the  witness  of  our  own  experiences  in  congregations  and 
district  conferences . 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  would  allow  both 
small  and  large  congregations  to  exist  at  the  same  time,  but 
with  no  meaningful  relations  sustained  between  the  two.    Mem- 
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bership  would  be  primarily  in  terms  of  one  or  the  other.    Mem- 
bership in  one  group  would  have  meaning,  in  the  other  it  would 
be  superficial .    But  this  position  overlooks  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  unity  within  the  Christian  church . 

Still  others  view  the  small  congregation  or  "house -church" 
as  a  temporary  expedient  which  is  to  be  employed  until  certain 
difficulties  may  be  overcome  and  the  life  of  the  large  congrega- 
tion can  be  properly  organized . 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  that  both  small  congregation 
and  large  congregation  can  exist  together  and  function  together . 
That  wherever  this  situation  develops  it  is  important  for  both 
small  and  large  congregations  to  include  the  other  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  own  life  and  work.    And  finally,  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  a  temporary  expedient,  but  an  ongoing  necessity  of 
church  life . 

The  large  congregation  needs  the  small  congregation,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  because  it  is  especially  difficult  for  the 
large  congregation  to  deal  with  the  practical  issues  of  Christian 
faith  and  life .    Discipleship  is  apt  to  lose  its  meaning  because 
the  large  congregation  finds  it  impractical  to  discuss  and  re- 
solve concrete  contemporary  problems . 

The  small  congregation  needs  the  large  congregation  to  give 
its  own  work  perspective,  validity  and  support.    Just  as  there 
are  tasks  which  the  large  congregation  cannot  do  as  well  as  the 
small  congregation,  so  there  are  other  tasks  which  the  small 
congregation  cannot  do  as  well  as  the  large  congregation .    We 
need  both . 

The  significance  of  the  foregoing  can  perhaps  be  demon- 
strated best  by  seeing  how  this  would  influence  the  use  of  such 
important  ordinances  as  the  Lord's  supper,  baptism,  the  recog- 
nition and  commissioning  of  leadership. 

As  suggested  earlier,  there  is  no  Biblical  or  theological 
reason  why  the  small  congregation  should  not  exercise  all  of 
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these  within  the  circle  of  its  own  fellowship.    However,  signifi- 
cant practical  difficulties  may  stand  in  the  way. 

Those  who  take  the  first  position  described  above  would  say 
that  these  ordinances  may  be  used  in  either  the  large  congrega- 
tion or  the  small  congregation,  but  they  cannot  belong  to  both. 
Since  they  already  belong  to  the  large  congregation,  that  leaves 
the  small  congregation  empty-handed. 

If  those  who  take  the  second  position  are  members  of  a 
small  congregation  they  would  likely  proceed  to  use  the  ordi- 
nances even  though  the  large  congregation  stands  in  firm  op- 
position to  such  an  innovation .    If  they  are  members  of  the 
large  congregation  they  would  likely  tolerate  the  deviant  action 
of  the  small  congregation,  even  though  flatly  denying  any  validity 
for  it . 

For  those  in  the  third  category,  any  use  of  the  ordinances 
outside  the  regular  program  of  the  large  congregation  would  be 
tolerated  only  as  a  temporary  expedient . 

The  position  advocated  here  is  that  the  ordinances  can  be 
used  by  both  small  and  large  congregations  if  a  functional  unity 
exists  between  the  two  groups .    Thus,  when  the  one  congrega- 
tion uses  the  ordinances  (or  takes  any  action  for  that  matter), 
this  congregation  is  the  agent  of  the  other  congregation  and  of 
the  whole  church.    When  one  congregation  acts,  it  acts  on  be- 
half of  the  other  congregation  and  with  its  full  authority.    Thus, 
each  congregation  must  recognise  that  action  taken  by  the  other 
has  validity  for  it,  and  neither  congregation  is  free,  therefore, 
to  use  the  ordinances  in  a  way  that  undermines  their  effective 
use  by  the  other . 

When  this  inevitable  interrelatedness  is  clearly  seen,  any 
action  by  one  congregation  to  which  the  other  congregation  can- 
not subscribe  will  need  to  be  taken  up  with  utmost  urgency,  be- 
cause the  active  congregation  is,  in  fact,  functioning  as  the 
agent  of  the  other  congregation . 
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The  mutual  relationship  here  is  analogous  to  the  relation- 
ship of  husband  and  wife  in  their  joint  checking  account .    Unity 
of  action  is  as  much  a  concern  here  as  when  your  wife  is  out 
writing  checks  for  things  which  do  not  meet  your  approval . 
This  position  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  small  congre- 
gation belongs  to  the  large  congregation  and  the  large  to  the 
small .    There  is  a  mutual  interpenetration  which  makes  it  un- 
thinkable for  the  two  groups  to  take  differing  positions  on  such 
important  concerns  as  these .    Unity  is  imperative . 

This  means  that  members  of  the  small  congregation  cannot 
begin  to  use  the  ordinances  if  the  large  congregation  is  opposed 
to  this  innovation.    No  innovations  can  be  made  unilaterally. 
There  must  be  agreement  on  both  sides .    And  where  agreement 
is  lacking,  it  must  be  cultivated. 

Members  of  the  small  congregation  are  bound  by  decisions 
of  the  large  congregation  because  they  are  also  members  of  the 
large  congregation .    Members  of  the  large  congregation  must 
recognize  and  respond  to  concerns  of  the  small  congregation  be- 
cause these  people  belong  to  its  own  membership .    Christ  is  the 
Head  of  all . 

So  when  churches  function  together,  a  plan  of  action  can  be 
set  in  motion  only  when  it  is  mutually  acceptable .    To  come  to 
this  unity  may  be  a  long  and  difficult  task .    To  achieve  unity 
may  take  much  time,  attention  and  patience.    But  there  is  no 
other  alternative .    So  long  as  the  one  who  opposes  us  is  recog- 
nized as  a  Christian  brother  we  are  bound,  not  only  by  our  own 
convictions  and  insights,  but  by  his  as  well.    And  it  is  in  this 
light  that  one  must  work  out  a  mutually  satisfying  plan  for  using 
the  Lord's  supper,  baptism,  the  recognition  and  commissioning 
of  leadership . 

CONCLUDING  REFLECTIONS 

We  began  by  suggesting  that  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  small  congregations  to  function  within  the  large  congregation 
offers  significant  opportunity  for  church  renewal  and  a  growing 
participation  in  the  world  mission  of  the  church. 
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Then  we  tried  to  show  why  this  might  enable  the  church  to 
be  more  creative  in  its  present  circumstances .    It  was  also 
suggested  that  not  just  any  small  group  but  only  the  small  con- 
gregation really  has  the  potential  for  significant  and  sustained 
renewal . 

In  conclusion,  we  should  note  that  strengthening  and  renew- 
ing the  life  of  the  church  cannot  be  accomplished  simply  by 
using  another  practical  gimmick  or  by  making  a  few  changes  in 
our  program .    Unless  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  us  afresh  then  all 
else  is  empty  form . 

In  many  places  today,  I  believe  men  are  being  moved  by  the 
Spirit .    There  is  deep  concern  and  a  growing  interest  in  the 
church  in  many  quarters .    A  good  number  of  these  concerned 
persons  however,  are  overwhelmed  by  their  situation .    They 
know  it's  bad,  they  see  its  failures,  they  say  something  should 
be  done.    But  they  don't  know  where  to  begin. 

The  situation  is  often  particularly  difficult  when  the  congre- 
gation involved  has  a  large  membership .  "What  can  you  do  with 
a  group  like  this?"  they  ask. 

This  entire  proposal  grows  out  of  exactly  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation.   It  offers  a  way  to  begin,  even  though  the  circumstances 
may  seem  difficult.    If  one  is  able  to  move  ahead  along  these 
lines,  then  there  emerges  further  opportunity  to  deal  with  other 
questions  and  problems  of  concern. 

However,  it  should  also  be  clear  that  this  is  not  the  only  way 
to  begin,  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  correct  way  in  every  case .    If 
the  pressing  questions  of  faith  and  life  can  be  dealt  with  within  the 
existing  congregational  program,  then  let's  begin  there. 

But  whether  here  or  there,  let's  begin! 
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THE  PROPHETIC  OFFICE  IN  THE  CHURCH1 

Werner  Schmauch 

It  is  quite  literally  a  dangerous  undertaking  to  speak  of 
prophecy  in  the  church.    Simply  to  formulate  the  question  seems 
equivalent  to  separating  oneself  from  the  church  and  moving  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  sects .    To  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  prophecy 
is  a  vital  expression  of  the  reality  of  the  church,  earns  one  in- 
evitably the  annihilating  reproach,  currently  so  freely  hurled 
about,  of  Schwarmertum  (fanaticism,  enthusiasm).    Even  in 
those  circles  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  pattern  the  ministry 
of  the  church  directly  after  the  New  Testament  example,  the 
prophetic  office  is  no  longer  to  be  observed.    What  is  at  the  root 
of  this  turning  away  from  prophecy?   Is  it  founded  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  series  of  prophets,  channels  for  the  revelation  of 
God's  will,  has  reached  thefulfillment  of  its  purpose- -and  there- 
fore its  end- -in  the  Son,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says 
(1:1)7   Or  might  it  be  the  belief  that  prophecy  is  one  of  the 
special  gifts  of  the  early  church  (I  Cor .  12:28),  reserved  for 
that  period? 

These  questions  make  it  all  the  more  urgent  that  we  venture 
onto  this  dangerous  terrain,  formulating  the  New  Testament's 
position  and  testing  current  attitudes  by  it .    Our  method  shall 
be  to  investigate  the  prophetic  office  or  function  in  the  church 
and  therefore  to  leave  to  one  side  the  Seer  of  Patmos  and  his 
"prophetic"  work,  the  Book  of  Revelation,  as  well  as  the  "proph- 
ets" who  are  mentioned  in  Acts  but  whose  functions  remain  un- 
clear (Acts  21:9  f.). 


If  we  begin  with  the  fact  that  the  Christian  church  under- 
stands her  essential  character  as  stemming  from  Pentecost,  it 


*Paper  presented  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Brotherhood  of  West- 
phalia, Dortmund,  January  7,   1958.    Printed  in  Junge  Kirche, 
Vol.  19,  No.  5/6,  March  10,  1958,  pp.  126ff.    Translated  by 
J.H.Y. 
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is  immediately  obvious  that  she  not  only  must  ever  anew  take 
seriously  the  question  of  prophecy,  but  also  must  recognize  the 
prophetic  witness  as  one  of  her  indispensable- -and  therefore 
lasting- -marks.     The  first  church  itself  interpreted  the  miracle 
of  its  coming  into  being  and  its  essential  nature  as  the  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  of  Joel: 

"And  in  the  last  days  it  shall  be,  God  declares, 
that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh, 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams; 
Yes,  and  on  my  menservants  and  my  maidservants  in 
those  days  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit, 
and  they  shall  prophesy" 

(Acts  2:17f.). 

If  this  is  true,  the  converse  must  apply  as  well:  To  renounce 
prophecy  endangers  the  connection  of  the  church  with  its  roots 
in  primitive  Christianity . 

One  more  thing  is  already  clear:    In  the  early  church  prophecy 
is  a  gift  entrusted  to  the  whole  church.    Since  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
poured  out  on  all  flesh,  your  sons  and  daughters,  my  menser- 
vants and  maidservants  shall  prophesy .    This  fundamental  fact 
has  immediate  and  far-reaching  consequences .    First  of  all, 
the  nature  of  Christian  prophecy  cannot  be  defined  on  the  basis 
of  the  prophets  and  prophecy  previous  to  Jesus .    At  the  same 
time  early  Christian  prophetic  utterance  is  not  in  contradiction 
to  that  prophecy  which  found  its  fulfillment  in  the  church* s  Lord. 
The  two  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished .    The  prophet  of  the  Old 
Covenant- -to  mention  only  one  characteristic  difference- -stands 
clearly  over  against  the  people,  as  a  chosen  individual  (Isaiah 
6:9);  in  the  New  Covenant  he  who  speaks  prophetically  stands  as 
an  equal  within  the  church,  to  which  as  a  totality  the  gift  is  en- 
trusted (I  Cor.  14:31) .    It  may  be  the  universality  of  the  gift 
that  is  to  blame  for  the  way  in  which  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  it  have  been  so  largely  lost .    Its  sparse  appearance  in  the 
New  Testament  is  no  demonstration  of  a  geographical  or  temporal 
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limitation  of  its  prevalence,  but  rather  indicates  that  it  is  to  be 
assumed  everywhere  (Acts  2:17f.)  and  therefore  is  only  dealt 
with  where  the  order  of  the  congregation  is  endangered,  as  in 
Corinth  (I  Cor .  14) . 

II. 

Let  us  pursue  one  step  farther  our  definition  of  the  essential 
nature  of  prophecy  in  the  early  church .    It  has  already  become 
evident  that  it  is  understood  as  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit .   Paul 
lists  it  among  the  manifold  manifestations  of  the  Spirit,  along 
with  healing,  speaking  in  tongues,  and  speaking  knowledge. 
'J  Cor.  12:9f.).    Like  these  gifts,  prophecy  is  imperfect  and  will 
pass  away  when  that  which  is  perfect  has  come  (I  Cor.  13:9ff.). 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  can  be  held  in  low  esteem  in  the 
meantime .   Prophecy  is  one  of  the  greatest,  yea,  the  greatest 
of  the  gifts  of  grace  ,  beyond  which  there  is  only  room  for  the 
extraordinary,  the  superlative  (12:31).    A  number  of  observa- 
tions underline  how  highly  Paul  valued  this  gift.    It  stands  with 
knowledge  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  temporal  values  con- 
trasted with  love's  eternity  (13:8ff .).  The  prophets  stand  in 
second  place  after  the  apostles  and  before  the  teachers  in  the 
list  of  God-given  ministries  (I  Cor.  12:28f.,  Eph.  4:11,  Rom. 
12:6).    Still  more  weighty  is  the  fact  that  all  can  (I  Cor.  14:31) 
and  should  (14:5)  speak  prophetically  in  the  worship  assembly. 
After  the  admonition  to  seek  after  love,  the  first  gift  recommended 
as  also  being  valuable  is  that  of  prophecy^  (14: 1) .    The  entire 
literary  unit,  beginning  with  I  Cor.  12:1,  after  having  glorified 
love  as  the  ultimate  norm,  concludes  with  the  one  exhortation: 
"So,  my  brethren,  earnestly  desire  to  prophesy"  (14:39). 

We  are  driven  to  the  thesis:    To  renounce  prophecy  would 
mean  nothing  less  than  contesting  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  word  and  thereby  withdrawing 
from  true  continuity  of  essence  with  the  primal  church . 


2 
Translator's  note:    we  follow  literally  the  author's  German 

usage  rather  than  using  the  transliteration  "charismata"  or  the 

paraphrase  "spiritual  gifts." 
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in. 

3 
Have  we  drawn  the  picture  of  an  enthusiastic    church,  which 

would  seem  to  justify  the  reproach  of  disorderly  fanaticism  and 
make  the  generally  recognized  reticence  toward  prophecy  appear 
to  be  well-founded?   Is  not  prophetic  speech  a  temporary  gift 
like  the  power  to  work  miracles,  and  therefore  no  longer  acces- 
sible? 

When  we  read,  "earnestly  desire  to  prophesy,  and  do  not 
forbid  speaking  in  tongues"  (14:39),  we  sense  at  once  the  dif- 
ference in  value  which  the  apostle  attributes  to  the  two  gifts . 
This  order  of  values  is  clearly  confirmed  in  the  call  to  seek 
after  the  greater  gift  (14:1)  as  well  as  in  the  listing  of  the  gifts 
(12:30) .    But  Paul  points  to  still  more  than  a  difference  in  value; 
there  is  a  difference  in  character  as  well .    Glossolalia,  speak- 
ing in  tongues,  is  given:    it  falls  upon  a  person,  whose  only 
choice  is  whether  to  withstand  or  not .    Glossolalia  is  not  re- 
quired because  it  cannot  be  acquired .   Prophecy  on  the  other 
hand  is  granted.    It  does  not  fall  upon  a  person;  man' s  choice  is 
whether  to  desire  and  seek  after  it .    This  is  a  deep  and  essential 
difference .    These  two  gifts  stand  at  opposite  ends  of  the  list; 
they  are  contrasted  as  the  highest  and  lowest,  greatest  and  least 
(12:28-30). 

The  order  in  which  the  gifts  are  listed  illuminates  still 
further  both  the  difference  between  prophecy  and  tongues,  and 
the  essential  character  of  prophecy  itself.    The  listing  proceeds 
from  the  level  of  the  gifts  of  speech-  -apostolate,  prophecy, 
teaching-  -down  through  miracle-working  to  healing,  through 
"helping"  and  "administration"  (these  two  are  omitted  when  the 
list  is  repeated)  to  tongues .    The  progression  goes  from  the 
natural  to  the  supernatural,  from  the  normal  to  the  miraculous, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  highest  gift  is  accessible  to  all,  and  the 
least  accessible  is  the  least  valuable .    Speaking  in  tongues  is  the 
last  of  all  the  gifts  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  farthest  removed 


3We  follow  the  German  in  using  the  word  "enthusiasm"  in  its 
original,  generally  pejorative,  sense  of  "God-drunkenness,  " 
"ecstasy . " 
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from  the  exercise  of  normal  human  faculties  (14:23).    The 
Christian  speaking  in  tongues  has  lost  control  of  himself;  in 
prophetic  speech  he  is  quite  himself.    This  essential  difference 
is  irreductible .    Prophecy  therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  en- 
thusiasm, to  say  nothing  of  any  kind  of  ecstatic  phenomenon. 
Christian  prophecy  is  an  absolutely  sober  affair .    "The  spirits 
of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets"  (14:32). 

IV. 

This  sobriety  finds  its  basis  in  the  human  faculty  which  it 
utilizes  and  in  the  activity  through  which  it  expresses  itself. 
The  comparison  and  contrasting  of  prophecy  with  tongues  leaves 
us  with  a  clear  description  of  prophecy  in  its  own  right .    Just  as 
sounds  must  be  distinct  and  languages  must  be  known  in  order  to 
have  meaning,  so  must  prophecy,  in  contrast  to  tongues,  be  un- 
derstandable (14:11).    It  is  therefore  the  nous,  the  "mind"  which 
brings  forth  clear  thoughts  in  communicable  form,  which  is  ac- 
tive in  prophecy.    The  word  "mind"  is  used  four  times  in  the 
chapter  (vv.  14,   15a,   15b,  19),  sufficient  indication  of  its  cen- 
tral significance .    Not  only  does  he  who  speaks  need  his  mind  in 
order  to  be  understandable .    Not  only  do  those  who  hear  need 
their  minds  in  order  to  grasp  what  he  says;  they  are  in  fact  com- 
manded to  weigh  "critically"  (14:29)  what  they  hear,  and  toward 
this  end  they  need  no  more  and  no  other  spiritual  qualification 
than  the  same  mind  which  the  speaker  has  used .    Thus  it  is  that 
prophetic  speakers  and  hearers  are  interchangeable  (14:31). 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  this  description  of  prophecy 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  surprisingly  mature,  articulate,  par- 
ticipating local  church .    Not  only  does  praise  or  benediction  de- 
mand the  confirmation  of  the  congregation's  "Amen,  "  but  the 
functions  of  prophetic  speaking  and  critical  hearing  may  be  ex- 
changed at  will .    We  must  ask  whether  this  congregation  at 
Corinth  was  so  much  more  "mature"  than  our  churches  today 
(hardly,  to  judge  by  the  rest  of  the  letter!),  or  whether  this 
maturity  and  articulateness  do  not  come  simply  from  the 
apostle's  having  believingly  expected  it  of  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  far-reaching  function  of  the  mind  and 
its  significance  for  prophecy  are  evident  and  may  be  observed 
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also  at  another  point .    For  the  unbeliever  and  the  stranger  to 
the  church  the  speaker  in  tongues  appears  insane,  whereas 
prophetic  speech  so  grasps  him  that  he  cannot  escape .    No 
further  explanation  of  this  effect  is  given  than  that,  in  contrast 
to  tongues,  prophecy  is  understandable  (14:23).    This  means: 
Christian  prophecy  is  a  sober  matter  because  it  is  sensible, 
clear,  convincing  discourse .    (14:9)   It  is  reasonable  discourse, 
which  can  even  make  sense  to  the  unbeliever .    It  must  however 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  mind  as  the  organ  of  prophecy 
is  not  autonomous .    The  exercise  of  this  gift  is  a  ministry  of  the 
church,  and  the  mind  stands  under  the  same  commitment  as  the 
church .    The  mind  which  functions  here  is  the  one  which  accord- 
ing to  Rom.  12:2  must  constantly  be  renewed.    Yet  this  subjec- 
tion of  the  mind  to  a  higher  norm  does  not  hamper  it,  but  rather 
enables  it  to  test  and  recognize  the  will  of  God. 


What  is  the  content  of  prophecy?   The  fact  that  the  New 
Testament  distinguishes  prophetic  discourse  from  apostolic 
preaching,  from  teaching,  and  from  speaking  of  revelation  and 
knowledge,  suffices  to  indicate  that  it  has  its  own  particular 
function  and  therefore  its  own  particular  content .    It  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  function  of  the  mind  and  the  duty  of  the 
listeners  to  weigh  critically  what  is  said,  that  prophecy  does 
not  have  to  do  with  the  proclamation  of  the  great  acts  of  God . 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  definition,  "He  who  prophesies  speaks 
to  men  for  their  upbuilding  and  encouragement  and  consolation" 
(14:3).    "Upbuilding,  encouragement,  and  consolation,  "  or  in 
other  words,  "Learning  and  being  encouraged"  (14:31)  have  to 
do  with  human  togetherness  and  believing  action .    Prophetic 
speech  reveals  not  primarily  what  God  has  done  or  will  do,  but 
rather  what  men  should  do .    It  deals  not  so  much  with  the  realm 
of  faith  as  with  that  of  love,  just  as  it  is  love  that  "edifies" 
(I  Cor.  8:1,  note  also  the  place  of  I  Cor .  13  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion  of  prophecy) . 

Still  more  may  be  learned  from  the  case  of  the  unbeliever 
entering  the  Christian  assembly  (14:24ff .).  Prophecy  does  not 
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reveal- -at  least  not  in  this  case- -divine  mysteries,  but  rather 
the  concrete  situation  of  man  and  the  action  necessary  in  that 
situation.    Prophecy  deals  with  love,  not  insofar  as  love  is  al- 
ways and  everywhere  the  same,  but  rather  in  its  impingement 
upon  the  changing  situation  of  man,  in  which  love  must  prove 
and  affirm  itself  without  possessing  detailed  instructions . 
Rengstorf  says  rightly  of  the  "learning"  in  I  Cor.  14:31  (in 
Kittel's  Theologisches  Worterbuch  IV,  412):  "The  church  needs 
[thus  to  'learn]  when  she  or  one  of  her  members  needs  a  di- 
rective in  a  particular  situation  and  does  not  find  it  in  Scripture." 
The  fact  that  Christian  prophecy  is  a  ministry  of  the  church  by  no 
means  signifies  that  it  limits  itself  to  "spiritual"  matters,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  concerns  itself  with  the  events  of  the  day,  in  the 
midst  of  which  men  need  admonition  and  encouragement  and  the 
church  and  her  members  need  counsel .    Christian  prophecy  is 
concrete  and  contemporary. 

VI. 

The  thesis  just  formulated  finds  support  in  the  apostle's  in- 
struction that  prophecy  should  be  exercised  "according  to  the 
analogy  of  faith"  (Rom.  12:6).    Without  analyzing  fully  this  phrase, 
we  may  say  at  the  very  least  that  it  is  no  accident  that  Paul  does 
not  say  "in  faith"  or  "from  faith"  but  rather  "according  to  the 
analogy  of  faith."    That  confirms  that  the  relation  of  prophecy  to 
faith  is  not  direct,  but  indirect .    It  has  to  do  not  immediately 
with  the  content  of  faith  and  the  life  which  flows  directly  and 
necessarily  from  faith,  but  mediately  with  that  action  demanded 
by  the  believer's  relationship  to  the  world.    The  concept  of  the 
"analogy  of  faith"  opens  to  prophecy  an  illimitable  domain  of 
relevance:    it  addresses  man  in  his  concrete  situation  and  deter- 
mines his  behavior .    Faith,  and  love  as  the  external  manifesta- 
tion of  faith,  give  no  specific  and  direct  instructions  which  man 
could  simply  pick  up  and  apply.    This  "lack"  justifies  both  the 
special  place  of  the  mind  in  connection  with  prophecy  and  the 
necessity  of  weighing  critically  all  prophetic  utterance . 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  concept  of 
the  "analogy  of  faith"  ties  prophecy  and  faith  together .    The 
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prophet's  faith  is  not  immediately  demonstrated  in  his  "reason- 
able" directives  for  the  given  situation,  but  neither  is  his  mind 
autonomous,  nor  can  the  relation  of  his  faith  to  what  he  says  and 
does  be  denied .    The  statements  of  the  prophet  are  by  no  means 
judgments  of  purely  personal  discretion,  which  could  just  as  well 
have  been  quite  different .    The  critical  judgment  of  prophecy, 
which  all  the  brethren  are  obligated  to  exercise,  indicates  that 
prophecy  in  the  church  must  lead  to  ethical  consensus .    In  the 
responsibility  of  faith  and  driven  by  love,  prophecy  uses  reason 
to  penetrate  a  concrete  situation  in  human  affairs  and  to  discover 
the  necessary  action  in  that  situation . 

VII. 

Christian  prophecy  has  taken  on  clearer  outlines .    It  is  no 
fanaticism .    Nor  is  it  the  prediction  of  events  in  the  dim  future . 
Nevertheless  prophecy  is  truly  pro-pheteuein,  both  "speaking- 
for"  and  "speaking- before."    In  the  responsibility  of  faith  and 
love  any  one  of  the  circle  of  equal  brethren  stands  before  the 
church  and  takes  a  position  for  the  church  (I  Cor.  12:7;  14:4), 
predicting,  in  the  face  of  a  particular  need,  what  should  be 
done .    This  pre-decision  is  made  without  any  guarantees .    He 
cannot  point  10  a  direct  deduction  leading  irresistibly  from  the 
Gospel  to  his  decision .    He  can  offer  only  the  decision  itself, 
acquired  by  his  mind  and  soberly  exposed  and  explained  in  ra- 
tional discourse .    He  must  accept  being  judged  by  every  listener . 
As  he  thus  places  himself  and  his  convictions  at  the  mercy  of 
his  hearers,  he  not  only  gives  them  the  right  but  in  fact  he  im- 
poses upon  them  the  duty  of  testing  his  prophecy,  and  thereby 
involves  them  all  in  his  cause .    We  see  once  again  how  the 
speaker  falls  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  brethren,  how  the  roles 
of  speaking  and  hearing  are  interchangeable,  in  short  how 
prophecy  is  a  gift  to  the  entire  church. 

The  locus  of  prophecy  is  thus  by  definition  the  church;  to  be 
more  precise,  the  assembled  congregation  (I  Cor.  14:23).    This 
prophecy,  which  deals  with  the  whole  realm  of  human  affairs,  in- 
cluding the  most  mundane,  takes  place  in  the  congregation  as  it 
meets  for  worship .    In  the  exercise  of  this  function  the  church 
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of  New  Testament  times  became  a  reality;  a  mature,  articulate 
church,  in  whose  worship  the  distinction  of  the  sacred  from  the 
profane  is  overcome  and  the  full  breadth  of  human  existence  in- 
cluding wrestling  with  contemporary  problems  has  its  place  be- 
side the  liturgy.    And  today? 

The  image  of  early  Christian  prophecy,  which  we  have 
sketched,  is  drawn  principally  from  I  Cor.  14.    We  have  em- 
phasized certain  lines  which  are  only  brushed  lightly  in  the  New 
Testament  text,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  sharper  focus .    If 
but  a  fraction  of  what  we  have  found  has  been  accurately  inter- 
preted, it  stands  in  a  startling  contrast  to  the  evaluation  of 
prophecy  in  our  churches .    The  church  has  been  more  and  more 
willing  to  forget  about  the  ministry  of  prophecy;  in  fact  the  word 
itself  has  become  suspect .    This  came  to  be  because  the  church 
had  accustomed  herself  to  a  distorted  image  of  the  nature  of 
prophecy  in  the  early  church.    But  rejecting  prophecy  and  leav- 
ing its  exercise  to  the  sects  has  been  as  harmful  as  it  seemed 
respectable .    The  church  gave  up  not  only  a  distortion  and  a 
concept  which  had  become  foreign  to  her  interests,  but  also  the 
reality  of  a  ministry  which  is  essential  if  she  is  to  be  the  church. 
When  something  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  does  occur,  she  is 
generally  unable  to  identify  the  phenomenon  and  to  recognize  in 
it  an  indispensable  expression  of  her  life.    To  see  its  place 
anew  and  to  desire  earnestly  the  ministry  of  prophecy,  as  the 
apostle  directed,  would  seem  therefore  to  be  as  necessary  to- 
day as  ever . 
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STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE 

A  Review  Article  by  Elmer  Ediger 

Studies  in  Church  Discipline:    Authorized  by  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  prepared  by  Discipline  Study  Com 
mittee,  Maynard  Shelly,  Editor,  published  by  the  Mennonite 
Publication  Office,  Newton,  Kansas.    1958,  pp.  241.    $2.00. 


This  attractive  paper-back  is  important  not  only  for  its 
contents  but  for  the  step  it  represents  in  a  process .    One  must 
see  it  in  the  perspective  of  a  "concerned"  type  of  stirring  in 
General  Conference  Mennonite  congregations  toward  a  more 
vital  church  life .    In  this  sense  the  method  by  which  this  book 
came  to  be  and  how  it  is  to  be  used  are  in  themselves  implemen- 
tation of  a  disciplinary  process  in  keeping  with  a  brotherhood 
concept  of  the  church . 

The  more  immediate  context  for  this  source  book  "designed 
to  promote  study  and  discussion  on  the  local  level"  are  the  study 
conferences  which  were  set  in  motion  with  the  inter -Mennonite 
Winona  Peace  Study  Conference  in  1950  and  for  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonites  more  particularly  the  Eden  Peace  Study  Con- 
ference held  in  1953.    Although  the  Eden  Conference  was  focused 
on  the  study  of  nonresistance  it  was  within  the  larger  context  of 
the  church  and  the  Gospel . 

At  the  Eden  Conference,  Peter  J .  Dyck  presented  a  paper  on 
"The  General  Conference  Approach  to  the  Believers'  Church." 
In  this  paper  he  observed  that  "The  General  Conference  is  suf- 
fering because  of  lack  of  a  clear  concept  of  the  church . "    In  his 
final  paragraph  he  says,  "I  see  no  reason  why  the  predicted 
sect-cycle  must  complete  its  course .    We  can  prevent  a  complete 
return  and  accommodation  to  society;  we  do  not  need  to  throw  in 
our  lot  with  watered- down  Protestantism." 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  one  group  led  by  E .  G.  Kaufman 
made  a  proposal  later  adopted  by  the  entire  Peace  Study  Con- 
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ference .    It  was  suggested  that  the  General  Conference  sponsor 
a  study  conference  on  the  concept  of  the  church,  to  wrestle  with 
questions  such  as  the  following:    "Is  our  present  General  Confer- 
ence Church  still  true  to  the  Anabaptist  concept  of  a  fellowship 
of  the  redeemed,  living  in  common  discipleship  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?   In  keeping  with  our  concept  of  the  church,  how  do  we  re- 
vive those  aspects  of  our  faith  which  have  been  all  but  lost?" 

As  a  result,  two  years  later  the  General  Conference  spon- 
sored a  study  conference  on  "The  Believers'  Church"  and  sub- 
sequently published  a  significant  report  (Believers '  Church,  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Newton, 
Kansas,  $1 .50) .    It  was  this  conference  which  recommended 
that  a  special  committee  study  the  question  of  church  discipline 
and  which  recommendation  led  to  this  book. 

One  of  the  most  intense  discussions  of  the  Believers'  Church 
Conference  was  with  regard  to  church  discipline .    Although  it 
was  quite  obvious  that  many  of  those  present  were  steeled  against 
any  reinnovation  of  a  church  discipline  comparable  to  that  they 
remembered  from  their  earlier  church  life,  the  searching  and 
"talking- up"  process  (as  Littell  describes  the  brotherhood- 
sharing  among  believers)  did  bring  about  an  amazing  degree  of 
fellowship  and  general  agreement  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
a  redemptive  discipline .    "We  recognize  that  the  practice  of 
Scriptural  discipline  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  a  believers' 
church .    We  confess  that  our  traditional  patterns  of  discipline 
have  often  been  negative,  legalistic,  harsh,  and  unloving,  and 
hence,  have  not  always  contributed  to  the  repentance  and  restora- 
tion of  the  fallen  one .    Moreover,  we  confess  that  we  have  often 
failed  to  deal  effectively  with  the  sins  of  the  spirit  and  the  sins 
of  human  relationships  which  are  often  difficult  to  identify"  (p . 
223). 

"We  affirm  that  Scriptural  discipline  must  be  constructive 
and  corrective  in  approach,  redemptive  in  spirit,  and  must  seek 
to  employ  all  the  varied  ministries  of  the  church .    Such  discipline 
finds  birth  within  the  brotherhood  through  prayer  and  Bible  study, 
fellowship,  and  a  process  of  mutual  sharing  resulting  in  corporate 
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agreement  as  to  the  standards  which  are  to  be  maintained .    It 
seeks  to  reclaim  the  offender,  to  attain  purity  and  order  in  the 
church,  and  to  recall  the  whole  brotherhood  to  the  life  of  dis- 
cipleship  in  Jesus  Christ .    It  operates,  therefore,  in  a  setting 
of  suffering  love,  a  thorough  teaching  and  counseling  ministry, 
and  a  repentant  brotherhood"  (p .  223) . 

Although  it  was  not  clear  just  how  they  would  work  and  how 
the  nonlegislative  General  Conference  would  be  involved,  a  Dis- 
cipline Study  Committee  was  appointed  as  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Publication.    Members  of  the  committee, 
all  contributors  to  this  book,  included  Jacob  T.  Friesen,  chair- 
man, Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  Henry  Poettcker,  A.  E.  Kreider,  and 
Maynard  Shelly .    The  committee  rather  deliberately  ruled  out 
any  immediate  goal  of  a  definitive  statement  to  be  presented  to 
the  General  Conference .    This  they  felt  would  have  ignored  the 
principle  "that  the  local  fellowship  of  believers  is  the  primary 
group  in  which  God  makes  known  His  will  under  the  direction 
of  His  Holy  Spirit"  (p .  x) .    It  also  ruled  out  the  possibility  of 
another  study  conference . 

The  more  creative  approach,  resulting  in  a  source  book 
and  many  local  study  groups,  evolved  when  the  committee  began 
thinking  of  themselves  as  a  searching  fellowship .    Members  were 
given  assignments  on  various  aspects  and  presented  papers  to 
each  other .    At  the  same  time  that  this  official  committee 
searching  was  going  on,  sometimes  in  week- long  sessions,  some 
other  aftereffects  of  the  Chicago  Believers'  Church  Conference 
were  simmering  in  the  Western  District.    Here  "Inter -Congre- 
gational Deputations"  were  carrying  discipline  concerns  to  in- 
dividual congregational  discussion  (Believers'  Church,  p.  11). 

Representatives  of  different  congregations  in  team  fashion 
had  prepared  presentations  on  such  subjects  as  divorce  and  re- 
marriage, race  prejudice,  business  ethics,  lodges,  liquor, 
leisure,  and  Sunday  work.    These  papers  prepared  for  congre- 
gations were  also  presented  to  the  Discipline  Study  Committee 
and  some  were  included  in  this  book . 
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The  committee  then  accepted  the  following  goal  and  proce- 
dure:   "The  development  of  a  thorough  Biblical  and  historical 
study;  the  preparation  of  a  source  book  to  promote  the  study  of 
church  discipline  by  individuals  and  groups;  the  sharing  of  find- 
ings of  study  groups  from  which  the  Discipline  Study  Committee 
would  draw  together  a  statement  of  findings  and  prepare  a  re- 
port to  the  next  session  of  General  Conference,  indicating  the 
direction  the  Holy  Spirit  is  leading  our  brotherhood;  and  the  in- 
corporation into  later  editions  of  this  book  the  findings  of  local 
and  conference  studies  that  these  may  become  a  further  guide 
and  inspiration  to  an  ongoing  study,  leading  to  a  deepening  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  our  fellowship  and  a  renewal  of  life  in 
Christ"  (p.  xi). 

The  table  of  contents  divides  the  book  into  three  main  cate- 
gories .    Under  "Vision,  "  covering  the  first  hundred  pages  are 
the  following  nine  articles: 

"The  Disciplined  Life"  by  J.  N.  Smucker 
"Love  Working  Through  People"  by  Cornelius  J.  Dyck 
"The  New  Testament  Community"  by  Henry  Poettcker 
"Early  Ideas  of  Authority"  by  Cornelius  J.  Dyck 
"Brotherly  Discipline  by  the  Early  Swiss"  by  Robert  Kreider 
"Menno  and  Discipleship"  by  Cornelius  Krahn 
"Transformed  in  Nonconformity"  by  Harold  W .  Buller 
"Personality  and  Discipline"  by  Marvin  Ewert 
"Standards  with  Love"  by  A.  E.  Kreider 

The  second  section  dealing  with  "Practice"  covers  another 
hundred  pages  and  nine  articles . 

"Where  Do  We  Begin?"  by  Jacob  T.  Friesen 
"Marriage  and  Divorce"  by  Henry  Poettcker 
"Healing  Racial  Divisions"  by  Esko  W.  Loewen 
"Right  Conduct  for  Ministers"  by  Henry  A.  Fast 
"Business  Ethics  and  Scriptural  Teaching"  by  Jacob  W. 

Nickel 
"Loyalty  and  Lodges"  by  David  Schroeder  and  Esko  W. 

Loewen 
"Life  Without  Liquor"  by  Albert  M.  Gaeddert 
"Leisure's  New  Meaning"  by  O'Ray  C.  Graber 
"A  Spiritual  Day  of  Rest"  by  L .  R .  Amstutz 
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The  third  section  of  "Reference  Materials"  includes  a 
unique  study  article  presumably  by  the  editor  presenting  four- 
teen "hard  problems"  representing  real  situations  for  a  case  dis- 
cussion approach  in  the  local  congregation .    The  appendix  in- 
cludes "Church  Discipline  Practices,  "  a  report  of  a  survey 
made  by  Maynard  Shelly  for  the  Believers'  Church  Conference 
to  study  what  is  actually  happening  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
measurable  aspects  of  congregational  discipline . 

Also  in  the  appendix  are  guiding  principles  for  ministers 
and  churches  with  regard  to  the  minister-and-congregation  re- 
lationships, a  statement  on  the  Believers'  Church,  "A  Chris- 
tian Declaration  on  Peace,  War  and  Military  Service"  and  "Ar- 
guments Advanced  Against  Secret  Societies"  as  prepared  by 
A.  D.  Wenger  in  a  Scottdale- published  leaflet.    The  bibli- 
ography, the  general  index  and  index  of  Scripture  have  been 
done  very  thoroughly  and  should  be  a  very  usable  section  of  the 
book  for  local  congregations  and  for  other  individual  studies  in 
this  field. 

Composed  of  contributions  from  nineteen  individuals  in  the 
two  major  sections,  there  is  remarkably  little  overlapping,  but 
they  are  definitely  individual  contributions .    This  in  a  sense 
represents  a  "talking-up"  of  individuals  in  a  somewhat  congre- 
gational fashion  with  some  consensus  clearly  evident .    The 
writers,  who  are  largely  ministers  and  church  school  teachers, 
were  apparently  not  chosen,  however,  to  get  a  balanced  repre- 
sentation of  General  Conference  thinking.    The  weight  is  defi- 
nitely on  the  side  of  those  who  are  "concerned"  with  the  restora- 
tion of  a  more  clear  sense  of  the  church,  particularly  a  brother- 
hood church .    With  the  exception  of  Marvin  Ewert,  who  has  made 
a  special  study  in  the  field  of  religion  and  personality,  there  has 
not  been  a  tapping  of  those  who  have  specialized  outside  of  the 
Biblical,  historical  and  theological  fields.    Future  contributions 
in  the  fields  of  business  ethics  and  leisure  could  also  include 
more  of  the  concerned  laity . 

To  give  somewhat  of  a  cross- sectional  view  of  thinking  on 
the  approach  to  church  discipline  we  present  here  some  key 
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statements  from  writers,  particularly  from  the  first  section  of 
the  book. 

J.N.  Smucker  in  writing  about  "The  Disciplined  Life"  says, 
"A  life  that  is  not  properly  disciplined  is  decadent,  and  our  lack 
of  inner  controls  is  responsible  for  much  of  our  tensions  and  the 
havocs  caused  thereby.  .  .   .    Strange  that  we  understand  and 
assent  to  the  principle  of  discipline  in  the  natural  world  but  at- 
tempt to  disregard  it  in  the  spiritual  world ....    To  achieve  a 
well-ordered  and  disciplined  life  we  must  begin  at  the  center 
and  not  at  the  circumference .    It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  shape  a 
good  life  by  merely  putting  up  a  list  of  rules  and  trying  to  force 
ourselves  to  follow  them ....    Church  discipline  is  a  baffling 
problem .    But  does  not  the  real  answer  lie  in  the  spiritual 
discipline  of  the  self?"  (pp.  3,4,6). 

C.J.  Dyck  on  "Love  Working  Through  People"  presents  the 
redemptive  church  community  as  a  prerequisite  for  redemptive 
discipline .    "The  climate  of  this  community  of  love  is  safe 
enough  to  permit  mistakes .    You  stumble  and  fall  because  I 
have  not  had  time  for  you,  or  understanding,  or  love.    There- 
fore your  sin  is  also  my  sin  and  in  our  solidarity  of  guilt  we  are 
not  judged  by  the  other  but  by  our  God,  who  is  merciful  through 
Jesus  Christ .    Because  He  takes  us  as  we  are,  we  learn  to  take 
each  other  as  we  are;  and  if  improvements  must  be  made  we  be- 
gin from  there"  (p.  10). 

Henry  Poettcker,  though  sensitive  to  the  individual  dynamic 
which  C.J.  Dyck  underscores,  points  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment discipline  to  learn  "how  God  went  about  educating  His 
people  for  the  task  and  the  purpose  which  He  had  for  them . 
Here  was  a  covenant- relationship,  which  for  our  purposes  we 
may  see  as  a  teacher-pupil  relationship,  to  understand  how 
God  instructed  and  Israel  learned.    But  more  than  that,  this 
was  a  love- relationship,  something  that  makes  the  dealings  of 
God  with  man  much  more  meaningful,  and  without  which  God's 
actions  actually  cannot  be  understood . 

"But  this  relationship  was  broken  again  and  again .... 
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God  was  not  willing  just  to  forget  about  Israel ....    He  chose 
to  discipline .  .  ."  (p.  14).    Poettcker  devotes  considerable 
time  to  word  study,  to  rescue  the  word  "discipline"  from  mis- 
conceptions or  partial  definitions  and  thus  to  see  again  the 
positive  note . 

In  closing  Poettcker  says,  "We  would  re- emphasize  that, 
in  order  to  practice  church  discipline,  we  need  to  see  the  new 
life  of  Christ,  we  need  to  see  the  true  essence  of  the  fellowship 
and  we  need  to  see  the  dominant  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (pp.  33, 
34). 

Cornelius  J .  Dyck  on  "Early  Ideas  of  Authority"  says  in  his 
introduction  that  "the  fact  that  most  Mennonite  schisms  have  been 
over  matters  of  discipline  indicates  that  real  consensus  about 
authority  was,  after  all,  only  infrequently  achieved  in  spite  of 
explicit  adherence  to  the  sola  Scriptura  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation .    Thus  the  Mennonite  Church  has  frequently  failed  to 
recognize  one  of  its  primary  problems  as  that  of  authority,  of 
the  relationship  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  tradition  and  the  norma- 
tive function  of  both.    Also,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
actually  tended  to  embarrass  our  pulpits  ..."  (pp.  35,  36). 

"Standing  out  in  bold  relief  in  this  early  picture  is  a  very 
contemporary  problem:    tendency  for  the  creative  life  of  the 
Spirit  to  routinize  and  become  rigid  with  the  passing  genera- 
tions .    Involved  here  is  the  loss  of  the  brotherhood  principle 
and  the  growth  of  the  clerical  order .    But  when  the  brotherhood 
disappears,  discipline  tends  to  become  impersonal  and  thereby 
ineffective.    It  becomes  punitive,  not  redemptive,  mechanical, 
not  spiritual ....    By  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  no  solu- 
tion can  conceivably  be  found  except  'for  our  time . '   And  even 
when  we  believe  to  have  found  adequate  doctrine  and  method  we 
dare  never  rest,  lest  violence  be  done  to  individual  need  of  the 
brother .    To  codify  discipline  is  to  revert  to  legalism  in  the 
face  of  the  Gospel- -ability  to  meet  each  man  at  the  level  of  his 
need.    The  Pauline  injunction  to  bear  each  other's  burdens 
never  expires  (Gal.  6:2)"  (pp.  54,  55). 
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Robert  Kreider  in  "Brotherly  Discipline  by  the  Early  Swiss" 
says,  "Anabaptists  viewed  the  true  church  as  a  disciplined 
brotherhood.  .  .  .    In  first- generation  Anabaptism  one  sees  no 
advocacy  of  brittle,  rigid  avoidance ....    Discipline  was  a 
part  of  the  whole  fabric  of  brotherhood  living,  which  included 
continuous  nurture,  corporate  Bible  study,  mutual  aid,  mutual 
admonition"  (pp.  57,  59). 

Cornelius  Krahn  on  "Menno  and  Discipleship"  says,  "It  is 
along  the  demarcation  line  between  the  body  of  believers  and  the 
sinful  world  that  church  discipline  becomes  necessary.    Only 
where  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world 
is  there  no  church  discipline"  (p .  63) . 

"Discipleship  and  discipline  were  inseparable ....    A 
follower  of  Christ  disciplines  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  within  the  fellowship  of  Christ"  (p.  65). 

Marvin  Ewert,  in  "Personality  and  Discipline"  holds  that 
"Discipline  in  the  life  of  the  church  is  necessary  for  a  ministry 
of  redemption .    Every  organization  must  maintain  an  inner 
unity  and  integrity  and  set  certain  limits  on  the  qualifications 
of  its  membership.    These  lines  are  not  set  arbitrarily  but  are 
directly  related  to  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  organiza- 
tion.   If  the  church  aims  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  and  lead  men 
into  holy  living,  it  must  deal  with  those  persons  and  influences 
within  its  own  group  which  do  not  contribute  to  reaching  these 
goals"  (pp.  97,  98). 

It  is  his  assumption  that  the  church  tends  to  focus  so  much 
on  the  end  product  of  redemption  "that  we  lose  sight  of  how 
people  are  led  or  guided  ...  to  receive  the  redemptive  powers 
of  God  into  their  hearts  and  lives ....    Discipline  can  be  re- 
demptive only  when  the  person  in  need  experiences  understand- 
ing and  acceptance"  (p .  98) .    Although  sin  must  be  faced  and 
dealt  with,  "To  take  an  attitude  of  understanding  and  acceptance 
means,  though,  that  we  do  not  heap  judgment  and  condemnation 
upon  the  wrongdoer ....    The  task  of  those  who  would  be  in- 
strumental in  redemptive  and  restorative  discipline  is  to 
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create  an  atmosphere- -a  relationship- -in  which  the  sinner  is 
free  to  face  his  condemnation  and  repent"  (pp .  98,   100) .    He 
speaks  of  "man  in  bondage"  with  unconscious  forces  binding 
people  to  do  what  they  do .    Since  man  cannot  "jump  out  of  his 
skin"  we  must  deal  with  people  at  various  levels  in  order  to  be 
truly  redemptive . 

A.  E.  Kreider  in  "Standards  with  Love"  summarizes  his 
own  paper  by  saying,   "Discipline  is  needed  in  maintaining  a 
strong,  vital,  pure  church.    A  true  church  has  standards  of 
life,  faith,  conduct  based  on  the  Bible .    The  Spirit  back  of  all 
discipline  is  love"  (p.  112). 

The  section  on  "Practice"  deals  largely  with  specific  areas 
which  are  all  tremendous  fields  in  themselves .    The  chapter  on 
"Marriage  and  Divorce,  "  for  example,  by  Henry  Poettcker,  is 
a  helpful  compilation  of  thinking  on  this  question  together  with 
the  writer's  own  intense  Biblical  study  particularly  of  the  sig- 
nificant words .    The  writer  advocates  positive  and  wholesome 
instruction  on  the  basic  meaning  of  marriage  as  the  major  task 
of  discipline .    With  regard  to  the  knotty  question  of  remarriage, 
the  writer  concludes  that  the  New  Testament  gives  no  state- 
ment permitting  remarriage  after  divorce  and  that  some  pas- 
sages definitely  prohibit  such  remarriage .    While  the  writer 
seems  to  recommend  this  approach  to  the  church  and  also  to 
have  the  church  show  forth  genuine  forgiveness,  he  does  not 
really  harmonize  how  the  church  can  really  do  this . 

Rather  than  commenting  further  on  any  other  specific 
problem  areas,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  big  question  with 
which  Jacob  T.  Friesen  deals,  "Where  do  we  begin"  if  we  want 
to  become  more  of  a  disciplined  brotherhood  of  believers . 

Friesen  endeavors  to  take  a  realistic  approach  of  beginning 
from  where  the  congregation  is,  rather  than  advocating  any 
logical  following- through  of  implications  with  regard  to  disci- 
pline or  looking  for  "a  magic  wand  to  transform  the  local  church 
into  a  community  of  believers  without  spot  or  wrinkle"  (p.  120). 
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It  is  pointed  out  that  every  genuine  renewal  of  the  church  in 
history  has  been  accompanied  by  vigorous  searching  of  the 
Scriptures .    It  is  pointed  out  also  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
should  take  place  with  a  "brother,  "  that  this  is  basic  in  the 
brotherhood  concept  of  the  church  and  understanding  of  Scripture . 

As  C.  J.  Dyck  and  Marvin  Ewert,  Jacob  T.  Friesen  endeav- 
ors to  learn  from  psychology  and  in  line  with  the  believers' 
church  concept  endorses  particularly  the  principle  that  person- 
ality develops  in  community  rather  than  in  isolation,  that  is,  in 
interpersonal  relations.    "Now  if  a  person  becomes  a  person  by 
virtue  of  growing  and  learning  within  a  human  community,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Christian  becomes  what  he  is  by  growing 
and  learning  within  the  Christian  community.  ...    In  fellow- 
ship persons  interact,  affect  one  another  for  good  or  ill,  build 
each  other  up  or  tear  each  other  down"  (p.  119). 

Friesen  advocates  more  study  by  the  congregation  on  the 
meaning  of  membership  and  even  suggests  that  to  retain  a  live 
church  membership  individuals  be  asked  to  publicly  reaffirm, 
perhaps  every  five  years,  their  belief  and  personal  conviction 
as  members  of  the  church .    Communion  is  to  be  observed  as  a 
time  of  spiritual  renewal  and  deepening  of  the  fellowship  and 
may  even  serve  as  a  time  to  awaken  those  who  come  ill-prepared. 
But  we  believe  "exclusion  from  communion  because  of  persistence 
in  sin  would  appear  a  misplacement  of  the  extreme  measures  of 
church  discipline"  (p.  123). 

One  dynamic  which  is  essential  to  good  discipline  is  pro- 
moting more  face- to- face  relationships  in  the  church.    In 
larger  congregations  this  may  be  necessary  by  emphasis  upon 
"personal  groups . "   These,  promoted  with  understanding,  are 
a  way  of  providing  for  the  more  intense  personal  fellowship 
and  thus  a  formative  and  corrective  discipline  which  the  larger 
congregations  cannot  provide  as  such . 

Other  guideposts  advocated  by  Friesen  are  beginning  with 
the  faithful  in  the  church,  dealing  promptly  and  personally  and 
"two  friends  together"  with  the  offender,  preferably  by  con- 
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cerned  members  rather  than  by  church  officials .  Where  these 
efforts  do  not  succeed,  it  should  become  a  matter  of  congrega- 
tional prayer  and  searching  rather  than  immediate  stern  steps . 

From  the  book,  particularly  the  first  half,  one  can  make 
the  following  general  observations . 

1 .  Writers  are  making  a  deliberate  effort  not  only  to  re- 
deem the  word  "discipline,  "  but  to  discover  the  dynamic  of  re- 
demptive church  discipline .    Here  is  a  contribution  not  to  be 
minimized . 

2 .  Discipline  grows  out  of  a  church  concept  of  the  gathered 
fellowship  of  disciples .    The  basic  responsibility  and  vitality  of 
discipline  must  rest  with  the  local  congregation .    The  source- 
book in  itself,  however,  is  evidence  that  this  should  be  com- 
bined with  a  sharing  process  in  the  larger  fellowship  of  congre- 
gations . 

3 .  References  to  the  "pure  church"  are  strikingly  rare . 
This  is  apparently  a  reaction  against  the  impersonal  and  legal- 
istic value  that  has  sometimes  been  placed  on  the  church  as  an 
institution .    On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  very  obvious  search 
for  the  meaning  of  love  and  the  redemptive  fellowship .    A 
unique  dimension  for  this  type  of  Mennonite  writing  is  not  only 
the  sensitivity  to  the  individual  as  such  but  also  what  we  can 
learn  from  psychology  by  way  of  helping  people  from  where  they 
are,  consciously  and  unconsciously .    Involved  also  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  those  who  are  on  the  leading  and  disciplining  aspect  in 
a  particular  situation  to  search  their  own  deeper  motivations . 

4.  Although  some  may  be  disappointed,  others  will  be  re- 
freshed and  challenged  by  these  writings  to  realize  that  we  do 
not  have  easy  answers,  or  answers  which  can  simply  be  kept 
intact  from  one  generation  to  the  other .    In  this  connection, 
also,  one  appreciates  the  frank  recognition  that  our  appeal  to 
Scriptures  as  being  the  sole  guide  needs  to  be  examined  rather 
carefully  in  the  light  of  actual  church  practice  over  the  years . 
One  suspects  however  that  many  readers  will  tend  not  to 
struggle  through  such  aspects  in  C.  J.  Dyck's  paper. 
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5 .  It  is  also  clear  that  discipline  is  not  the  means  to  church 
revival .    It  is  not  a  substitute  for  individual  Christian  experience 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  congregation .    As  A .  E . 
Kreider  says,  "The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  lives  of 
fellow  believers  makes  discipline  possible  in  the  local  church. 

.   .   .    This  conviction  gives  discipline  a  spiritual  character . 
.   .   .    Discipline  is  so  largely  an  inner  work"  (p.  110). 

6 .  Most  writers  in  the  book  would  apparently  agree  to  an 
increased  emphasis  upon  self- discipline,  more  instruction,  and 
seeking  to  make  the  church  more  of  a  face-to-face  fellowship 
experience .    Some  would  probably  not  want  to  go  further  in  clear 
dealing  with  individuals  who  have  overstepped  limits  required  or 
recommended  by  the  congregation .    Others  would  want  to  work 
with  the  individual  but  not  consider  excommunication .    One  must 
also  face  the  question  of  whether  the  local  church  waits  until  it 
reaches  a  certain  level  of  brotherhood  before  it  carries  disci- 
pline process  from  nurture  to  admonition  and  counsel  to  the 
sterner  measure  of  excommunication .    This  is  not  met  suffi- 
ciently by  any  writer . 

Studies  in  Church  Discipline  is  a  unique  contribution  to  Men- 
nonite  writings .    How  effective  it  will  be  in  the  process  of  re- 
versing the  sect- cycle  once  again  toward  the  brotherhood  church, 
will  depend  on  what  happens  in  the  local  congregation .    It  is  the 
sincere  prayer  of  this  reviewer  that  many  local  groups  will  study 
this  book,  honestly  look  at  themselves,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  have  the  courage  to  experiment  in  their  congrega- 
tions . 
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MARGINALIA 

It  may  not  be  superfluous,  at  a  moment  when  the  return  of 
two  members  of  the  sponsoring  group  of  CONCERN  from  the 
academic  world  to  more  exposed  outposts  of  witness  and  serv- 
ice has  made  necessary  a  shifting  of  editorial  responsibilities, 
to  restate  the  thinking  behind  the  publishing  of  one  more  pam- 
phlet series  in  a  world  abundantly  provided  with  reading  matter . 
This  restatement  may  well  take  the  form  of  an  answer  to  the 
frequent  question,  "Why  could  not  the  material  used  in  CON- 
CERN find  its  way  into  existing  Christian  periodicals?"   This 
question  is  not  profound,  nor  is  it  logically  the  first  one  to  ask, 
but  answering  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  as  an  approach  to 
the  formulation  of  a  reason  for  existing. 

CONCERN  intends  to  publish  writings  which  should  not  ap- 
pear elsewhere  because  they  are  not  fully  "ripe . "   A  normal 
Christian  periodical,  especially  a  denominational  organ,  is 
responsible  to  edify  its  readers,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term; 
this  means  that  some  kinds  of  wrestling  with  problems  not  yet 
resolved,  and  seeking  to  understand  phenomena  not  yet  fully 
grasped,  are  not  in  their  rightful  place  in  such  a  publication . 
Such  wrestling  and  seeking  must  be  done,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  their  being  shared  in  writing  with  Christian  breth- 
ren, but  until  some  conclusion  is  reached  they  are  not  ready 
for  propagation .    Every  issue  of  CONCERN  thus  far  has  there- 
fore carried  the  statement  that  "...  since  articles  are  pub- 
lished for  the  sake  of  study  and- discussion,  they  do  not  purport 
to  be  definitive."    CONCERN'S  sponsoring  circle  has  had  and 
continues  to  have  certain  preoccupations  and  convictions  in 
common;  but  the  publication  itself  means  to  further  discussion, 
not  to  propagate  a  once-for-all  fixed  "platform."   Dissenting 
contributions  are  solicited,  and  we  sincerely  regret  that  a 
cumulation  of  delays  and  negligences  prevented  one  such  contri- 
bution (taking  issue  with  the  material  in  CONCERN  No .  1)  from 
being  used  before  the  writer  found  occasion  to  make  it  available 
through  other  channels . 

Secondly,  CONCERN  publishes  material  which  is  at  once 
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too  long  and  involved  for  a  denominational  organ,  and  insuffi- 
ciently academic  for  scholarly  publications .    Not  every  kind  of 
long  text,  especially  if  it  is  a  "seeking,  "  undefinitive  expres- 
sion, lends  itself  to  serial  presentation,  nor  should  a  denomi- 
national weekly  burden  itself  often  with  serial  material .    Those 
more  scholarly  publications  which  do  use  longer  articles  rightly 
demand  a  degree  of  academic  and  literary  quality- -and  of  ab- 
straction--which  cannot  be  required  in  the  conversation  for 
which  CONCERN  seeks  to  be  a  channel . 

Thirdly,  CONCERN  intends  to  publish  material  of  interest 
to  readers  who  are  not  all  served  by  any  one  denominational 
organ.  It  might  even  be  found  wise- -this  is  a  point  at  which 
our  readers'  counsel  is  solicited- -for  CONCERN  to  reprint 
from  such  periodicals  certain  articles  which  would  normally 
not  come  to  the  attention  of  readers  outside  of  the  particular 
branch  that  journal  serves . 

A  brief  examination  of  annual  indexes  demonstrates  abun- 
dantly that  the  sponsors  and  writers  of  CONCERN  do  their  full 
share  of  writing  for  their  church  periodicals .    Their  writing  at 
the  same  time  in  CONCERN  is  an  evidence  not  of  any  divisive 
intent  but  rather  of  their  reluctance  to  submit  for  publication 
in  a  context  of  instruction  and  edification  throughts  which  as  yet 
are  ready  only  for  discussion .    It  may  be  hoped  that  the  en- 
largement of  the  sponsoring  group  which  has  begun  with  this 
number  (see  the  inside  front  cover)  will  serve  to  broaden  the 
base  for  this  necessary  dialogue,  and  that  further  voices  of 
corroboration,  correction,  and  dissent  will  make  themselves 
heard. 


For  a  number  of  reasons  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
present  in  this  number  the  study  of  Werner  Schmauch,  a  pastor 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany) .    First  of 
all,  because  the  "Ecclesiastical  Brotherhoods"  of  whose  life 
and  concerns  Schmauch' s  paper  is  a  sample,  are  a  highly  sig- 
nificant development  within  German  Protestantism .    The 
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Kirchentag  and  the  Evangelical  Academies  have  received  more 
publicity  in  discussions  of  what  is  new  in  the  churches  in  Europe, 
and  that  is  not  unjust,  for  they  are  great  and  creative  achieve- 
ments, which  have  made  a  dent  in  the  institutional  shape  of 
things .    But  their  size,  their  para-official  ecclesiastical 
character  in  sponsorship  and  management,  and  the  unexamined 
loyalty  to  the  "corpus  christianum"  mentality  give  them  little 
chance  of  really  picking  up  the  search  for  the  form  of  a  faithful 
church  where  the  Confessing  Church  broke  it  off  in  1945 .    In 
this  respect  the  Rruderschaften  offer  more  hope .    Beginning  as 
informal  study  fellowships  dedicated  to  problems  of  church  re- 
newal and  Christian  responsibility  for  society,  they  have  been 
led  to  a  surprising  degree  of  theological  and  ethical  consensus, 
with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  war .    The  combined 
Bruderschaften-  -which  now  have  cells,  varying  greatly  in  size, 
shape,  and  strength,  in  most  parts  of  Protestant  Germany,  es- 
pecially in  the  West- -recently  submitted  to  the  national  synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  a  petition  asking  the  synod 
to  declare  that  "...  even  to  prepare  for  [atomic]  war  is  under 
all  conditions  sin  against  God  and  man,  for  which  no  church  and 
no  Christian  man  assume  the  guilt"  and  to  call  "all  who  wish 
earnestly  to  be  Christians  to  refuse  unreservedly  and  under  all 
conditions  to  collaborate  in  the  preparation  of  atom  war." 

Werner  Schmauch  tells  us  in  his  article  that  ethical  con- 
sensus is  the  fruit  of  the  prophetic  ministry  in  the  church .    If 
this  be  true- -and  it  is- -then  the  Bruderschaften  in  Germany 
may  soon  be  forced  to  recognize  that,  in  an  unpremeditated 
quasi- synodical  form,  they  have  about  them  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  church  than  does  the  administrative  apparatus  of  the 
Protestant  Volkskirche  in  Germany,  riven  as  it  is  from  top  to 
bottom  along  confessional,  political,  and  personal -loyalty  lines. 

The  strength  of  Schmauch's  article  is  the  strength  of  the 
Bruderschaften .    Faced  with  the  need  to  understand  how,  why, 
and  with  what  right  Christians  should  get  together  to  seek  the 
meaning  of  Christian  responsibility  in  and  for  the  world,  an 
American  pastor  would  respond  with  a  series  of  sweet  human- 
istic platitudes  about  being  our  brother's  keeper  and  following 
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our  consciences,  or  with  neo- orthodox  platitudes  about  the  am- 
biguity and  sinfulness  of  even  our  best  efforts,  or  with  funda- 
mentalist platitudes  about  everything  taking  care  of  itself  if 
only  individuals  would  accept  Christ .    None  of  these  platitudes 
would  answer  the  question  and  the  sum  total  of  all  of  them  dem- 
onstrates quite  well  why  American  Protestantism  would  probably 
be  less  effective  than  was  German  Protestantism  in  the  face  of 
Fascism .    But  here  we  see  an  unassuming  pastor,  presenting 
a  modest  paper,  on  a  subject  at  first  sight  quite  unappealing. 
Schmauch  dares  to  believe  that  light  will  be  shed  on  his  prob- 
lem through  Bible  study .    He  carries  out  that  study  with  pains- 
taking deliberateness,  daring  to  believe  that  the  church  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  realities,  and  comes  forth  having  acquired  a 
significant  new  understanding  of  the  church's  life,  an  insight  of 
immediate  theological  relevance . 

Appearing  beside  a  number  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
house-church,  Schmauch's  study  may  also  contribute  a  useful 
perspective .    He  reminds  us  that  prophecy,  like  any  other 
ministry  in  the  church,  is  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit .    The 
temptation  is  great  to  think  that  since  in  discussing  prophecy- - 
or  the  house -church- -we  have  to  do  with  questions  of  external 
form  and  procedure,  therefore  the  discussion  can  be  carried 
on  completely  on  the  level  of  pragmatic  and  prudent  human 
judgment  as  to  which  forms  and  procedures  seem  most  con- 
venient and  appropriate .    When  one  thus  abstracts  out  of  con- 
sideration the  factor  of  divine  impetus,  the  house- church  re- 
duces itself  to  a  technique  for  using  the  insights  of  the  current 
psychological  vogue  of  "group  dynamics,  "  and  prophecy  reduces 
itself  to  the  application  of  this  same  technique  to  ethical  prob- 
lems .    Whoever  attempts  such  an  abstraction  has  missed  the 
whole  point.    Against  this  Schmauch  warns  us,  with  the  re- 
minder that  in  the  church  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  human 
technique,  but  with  a  divine  initiative.  If  this  one  fact  sinks  into 
our  consciousness  and  down  to  the  level  of  our  mental  reflexes 
we  will  have  begun  to  understand  the  church . 

J.H.Y. 
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...  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart 

in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
with  our  hearts  sprinkled  clean  from  an  evil  conscience 

and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water; 
let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our  hope  without  wavering, 

for  he  who  promises  is  faithful; 
let  us  consider  how  to  stir  up  one  another  to  love  and  good 

works,  not  neglecting  to  meet  together, 

as  is  the  habit  of  some, 
encouraging  one  another, 

and  all  the  more  as  you  see 

The  Day  drawing  near . 

To  the  Hebrews,  10. 
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NONRESISTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
Gordon  D.  Kaufman 

I 
Modern  Christian  pacifists  and  nonpacifists  seem  to  hold 
in  common  at  least  one  assumption  about  Christian  ethics: 
that  an  ethic  founded  in  nonresistant  love  leads  inevitably  to 
withdrawal  from  and  failure  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
social  order,  and,  conversely,  that  an  ethic  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  exigencies  of  the  social  order  must  in  some  way 
compromise  or  even  give  up  nonresistant   love  as  its  sole  eth- 
ical norm  and  imperative .    Beginning  from  this  assumption, 
the  "Christian  realism"  of  a  man  like  Reinhold  Niebuhr  in- 
sists that  love  is  an  "impossible  possibility"  for  a  man  as  a 
participant  in  the  realities  of  social  life,  and  that  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  in  this  age  is  some  approximation  to  "justice" 
gained  through  and  supported  by  the  power  of  the  state .    The 
Christian  as  well  as  the  non- Christian  ought  to  help  achieve 
and  maintain  such  justice,  even  though  to  do  so  requires,  as 
Niebuhr  is  convinced,  that  he  forsake  the  Christian  ideal  of 
absolute  nonresistance .  1    Starting  from  the  same  assumption, 
contemporary  advocates  of  the  historic  Mennonite  strategy  of 
withdrawal  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  sociopolitical  order, 
insist  anew  that  the  serious  Christian  disciple,  whose  basic 
motivation  and  objective  is  nonresistant  love,  cannot  partic- 
ipate in  the  power  struggles  of  a  non- Christian  world. 2     a 

^Niebuhr's  position  is  set  forth  in  various  places .    See 
especially  An  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics  and  "Why  the 
Christian  Church  Is  Not  Pacifist, "  in  Christianity  and  Power 
Politics .    His  most  recent  statement  on  the  subject  appears  in 
an  article  written  in  collaboration  with  Angus  Dun  in  Chris- 
tianity and  Crisis,  June  13,  1955,  "God  Wills  Both  Justice  and 
Peace . " 

2See  especially  John  Howard  Yoder's  articles,  "Reinhold 
Niebuhr  and  Christian  Pacifism,"    in  Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review  (1955)  29:101-117,  and  "The  Anabaptist  Dissent:    The 
Logic  of  the  Place  of  the  Disciple  in  Society,  "  in  Concern,  a 
pamphlet  series,  no.  1  (1954),  pp.  45-68. 


tacit  admission  of  the  same  dichotomy  is  present  in  the  wide- 
spread liberal- pacifist  interpretation  of  the  political  relevance 
of  Christian  ethics  in  terms  of  the  watered- down  notion  of 
"nonviolent  resistance"  instead  of  the  more  radical  and  dif- 
ficult notion  of  nonresistance .    Though  each  of  these  positions 
differs  sharply  from  the  others,  they  all  agree  on  the  disparity, 
and  even  the  contradiction,  between  the  realities  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  social  order  and  radical  nonresistance . 

Acceptance  of  this  dichotomy  leaves  theological  ethics,  as 
well  as  the  acting  Christian,  in  a  very  difficult  position,  for 
it  implies  that  the  basic  orientation  of  Christian  ethics  removes 
it  from  concern  with  the  deepest  problems  of  society.    One 
then  must  by- pass  the  specifically  Christian  ethical  con- 
sciousness, either  through  invoking  Old  Testament  ethics 
(after  the  manner  of  Calvin)  or  "orders  of  creation"  (after  the 
manner  of  Brunner)  or  "natural  law"  (after  the  manner  of  the 
Thomists)  as  somehow  level  with  or  even  taking  precedence 
over  the  ethics  of  Jesus;  or  through  showing  that  the  radical- 
ness  of  Jesus'  ethic  was  a  function  of  and  essentially  relevant 
only  to  His  own  eschatological  expectations  of  the  imminent 
end  of  the  world  (Schweitzer)  and  that  therefore  Jesus  could 
ignore  a  problem  which  is  nevertheless  fundamental  to  our 
situation;  or  through  insisting  on  the  radical  otherness  of  God's 
demands  from  man's- -even  redeemed  man's- -possibilities,  an 
otherness  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  principles  and 
criteria  for  decision- making  which  have  no  clearly  Christian 
basis  (Reinhold  Niebuhr) .    Each  of  these  positions  involves  the 
attempt  to  find  some  locus  outside  of  the  specifically  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  demand  for  nonresistant  love,  which 
locus  can  then  serve  as  the  basis  for  developing  an  ethic  of 
society  and  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Christian  in  his  life  in 
the  world.    Needless  to  say,  all  such  positions  suffer  the  the- 
ological embarrassment  of  not  being  based  clearly  in  the 
Christian  revelation.    It  would  seem,  then,  that  one  whose 
ethic  is  based  on  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  is  forced  by 
the  apparent  dichotomy  between  love  and  the  social  order  to 
withdraw  from  the  power  struggles . 


But  such  withdrawal  proves  to  be  theologically  quite  as  em- 
barrassing as  attempted  participation,  for  it  leads  to  the  ne- 
gation of  the  very  love  in  the  name  of  which  the  withdrawal  is 
made.    If  the  nature  of  Christian  love  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  God's  action  of  condescension,  self-giving,  and  sacrifice 
unto  death  (Phil.  2:1-11),  on  the  other,  then  love  must  always 
be  understood  as  just  that  which  never  retreats  from  an  evil 
situation,  but  always  advances  into  it  totally  without  regard 
for  itself.    The  more  evil  is  the  situation,  the  more  urgent  is 
the  demand  on  love  to  become  involved  redemptively .    We 
Mennonites  have  interpreted  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies 
far  too  simply  and  too  negatively  as  meaning  that  we  should 
avoid  getting  into  fights  with  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us . 
But  this  quietist  interpretation  is  more  stoic  than  Christian . 
Love  is  not  that  which  keeps  out  of  trouble,  a  means  of  re- 
maining above  and  secure  from  the  conflicts  of  this  world . 
Love  is  precisely  that  which  goes  into  the  very  heart  of  an  evil 
situation  and  attempts  to  rectify  it.    Relief  programs  in  which 
we  attempt  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  world  in  the  midst 
of  the  evils  of  war  and  hate  are  not  enough .    However  concerned 
we  are  and  ought  to  be  about  physical  and  spiritual  suffering, 
as  Christians  we  know  that  the  real  evil  in  human  affairs  is  not 
suffering  but  sin .    It  is  in  the  midst  of  sinful  situations  that 
love  must  be  found  working,  if  it  is  love  at  all,  and  the  more 
sinful  the  situation,  the  greater  is  the  imperative  that  love 
enter  it .    Every  pagan  form  of  goodness  attempts  to  avoid  sin 
at  all  costs;  Christian  love  on  the  contrary  expresses  itself 
precisely  in  its  drive  into  the  very  heart  of  sin.    The  Christian, 
if  there  is  a  Christian,  must  be  one  who  is  the  very  friend  of 
sinners  (cf.  Matt.  11:19;  Luke  7:34). 

Love,  then,  in  sharp  contrast  with  every  other  conception 
of  goodness,  is  that  which  is  concerned  precisely  to  relate 
itself  to  its  enemies,  to  sinners .    Love  is  in  fact  not  a  "that" 
at  all  which  can  exist  in  and  by  itself;  love  exists  only  as  a 
relationship,  a  relationship  in  which  one  person  gives  or  sac- 
rifices everything  in  himself,  not  for  those  who  deserve  such 
sacrifice  nor  for  those  who  love  him,  but  just  for  those  who 
would  destroy  him .    God's  love  for  man  is  evident  not  in  that 


God  loved  man  because  man  loved  God,  but  in  that  while  man 
was  in  enmity  and  rebellion  against  God,  God  was  actively  rec- 
conciling  man  to  himself  (Rom .  5:10;  I  John  4:10,   19,  and 
passim .)   The  Christian  is  not  simply  called  on  to  love  those 
who  love  him  and  are  members  of  the  "beloved  community"; 
even  the  publicans  and  the  Gentiles  do  that  (Matt.  5:46,  47). 
Insofar  as  the  love,  i.e.  the  dynamic  self- sacrificial  self- 
giving  of  the  Christian  disciple  and  the  Christian  community, 
is  directed  largely  to  members  of  that  community,  the   com- 
munity is  little  different  from  the  communities  of  paganism . 
The  life  of  the  Christian  disciple  and  the  Christian  community 
must  consist  in  the  constant  attempt  to  give   unselfishly  to  just 
those  persons  and  communities  and  forces  which  seem  most 
bent  on  destroying  it .    Christian  love,  as  perfectly  exempli- 
fied in  God's  act  in  Christ,  sacrifices  itself  for  and  to  sin; 
Christian  love  gives  itself  to  its  own  enemies .    This  self- 
sacrifice  and  self- giving  to  the  evils  of  the  sinful  situation  is 
so  radical  and  thorough  and  complete  that  St .  Paul  finds  it 
necessary  to  say  that  in  its  perfect  expression,  Christ,  "who 
knew  no  sin"  was  made  "to  be  sin  .   .   .,  so  that  in  him  we  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God"  (II  Cor.  5:21). 

Love  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  most  sinful  situations 
that  it  can  find,  and  there  it  gives  of  itself  without  any  reser- 
vation whatsoever .     This  is  the  absurdity  of  the  Christian 
ethic;  it  is  an  ethic  of  radical  imprudence.    The  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  tradition  has  always  tried  to  interpret  love  in  the 
radical  sense  of  the  New  Testament,  but  in  its  tendency  to 
withdraw  from  participation  in  the  power  struggles  of  the  world 
it  has  badly  compromised  itself.    On  the  Mennonite  view,  it 
is  just  in  the  power  struggles,  where  self- centered  and  selfish 
individuals  and  groups  attempt  to  dominate  others  and  subject 
them,  that  are  to  be  found  both  the  essence  and  the  most 
terrible  expression  of  sin.    For  this  reason  Mennonites  have 
felt  unable  to  participate  in  these  struggles .    And  yet,  it  is  the 
character  of  love,  not  that  it  retreats  from  its  opposite,  but 
that  it  rushes  in  trying  to  act  redemptively .    Though  certainly 
one  cannot  attempt  to  dominate  others  in  the  name  of  love, 
neither  can  one  ever  withdraw  from  sinful  situations  of  at- 
tempted domination  in  the  name  of  love .    The  tendency  in  the 
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Anabaptist- Mennonite  tradition  has  been  to  see  clearly  the 
first  side  of  this  paradox  and  to  neglect  the  other  side .    And 
from  this  has  followed  the  conviction  that  we  have  a  right- - 
nay,  even  a  duty- -to  withdraw  from  certain  aspects  of  human 
life  and  society  simply  because  we  think  those  aspects  are 
sinful .    But  this  is  failing  to  love,  just  as  certainly  as  is  action 
out  of  the  sinful  desire  to  dominate .    In  sharp  opposition  to 
any  strategy  of  withdrawal,  which  is  always  motivated  by  the 
kind  of  love  known  to  the  publicans  and  Gentiles,  Christian 
love  always  takes  responsibility  for  the  sinful  situation. 

The  crucial  question,  then,  is  not  whether  as  Christians 
we  have  some  sort  of  responsibility  for  the  social  and  political 
orders  in  which  we  live,  but  rather,  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
responsibility,  and  how  must  it  express  itself?   It  should  be 
clear  at  the  outset  that  this  responsibility  that  we  have  for  the 
society  in  which  we  live  is  not  simply  an  outgrowth  of  or   ra- 
tionalization of  the  fact  that  we  happen  to  belong  to  a  certain 
group  and  a  certain  nation .    Certainly  we  have  obligations  to 
these  groups  deriving  from  the  fact  that  God  has  created  us  in 
and  through  a  people  who  have  given  of  themselves  for  us;  and 
our  response  to  His  (and  their)  gifts  to  us  should  be  one  of 
gratitude  and  awareness  of  special  obligations  owed  both  to 
the  Creator  and  to  those  through  whom  He  brought  us  into 
being:  the  family,  the  community,  the  nation,  etc .    But  our 
responsibility  for  the  social  order  goes  beyond  the  necessity 

3  It  should  be  evident  from  this  discussion  that  the  notion 
of  "Responsibility"  as  a  category  of  Christian  ethics  is  neither 
simply  an  axiom  which  is  taken  for  granted  but  has  no  theo- 
logical basis,  nor  does  it  find  its  theological  justification  in 
terms  of  a  doctrine  of  sin .    Yoder  seems  to  think  these  are  the 
roots  of  the  notion  of  responsibility  (cf .  "The  Anabaptist 
Dissent,  "  op.  cit.,  especially  pp.  57  ff.)  though  elsewhere 
("Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Christian  Pacifism, "  op.  cit.,  p.  113), 
while  also  arguing  this  view,  he  admits  that  "there  exists  a 
real  Christian  responsibility  for  the  social  order,  but  that 
responsibility  is  a  derivative  of  Christian  love. ..."    This  is 
essentially  the  position  I  am  maintaining,  and  some  implica- 
tions of  which  I  am  trying  to  develop . 


to  respond  to  the  fact  and  nature  of  our  creation.    As    Chris- 
tians, our  responsibility  derives  more  directly  and  more  de- 
cisively from  God's  action  as  Redeemer,  from  God's  action 
in  Jesus  Christ .    It  is  the  obligation  laid  on  us  to  love  our 
brother  as  our  proper  response  to  God's  prior  love  for  us  that 
is  the  basis  for  our  concern  for  the  social  context  in  which  our 
brother  lives .    Our  responsibility  for  our  brother  in  all  aspects 
of  his  being  derives  from  the  necessity  of  our  being  responsive 
to  God's  love  and  mercy  towards  us .    Conversely,  it  is  not 
possible  to  respond  to  God's  love  or  be  obedient  to  His  demand 
without  taking  responsibility  for  our  brother .    Responsibility 
for  the  brother  and  responsibility  for  the  society  of  which  he 
(as  well  as  we)  is  a  part  thus  derives  directly  from  our  re- 
sponsibility to  God .    It  is  a  religious  responsibility  from  which 
no  evasion  of  any  kind  is  possible  and  it  must  be  taken  with 
absolute  seriousness . 

II 
The  responsibility  laid  upon  us  for  our  fellow  men  may 
be  conveniently  analyzed  in  terms  of  three  aspects .    The  first 
is  accepted  in  some  form  in  all  lines  of  the  Christian  tradition, 
and  hence  need  not  be  developed  in  detail  here .    It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  our  evangelistic  or  missionary  responsibility:  our 
responsibility  to  preach  the  Gospel .    God  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  and  laid  upon  us  the  obligation  to  witness  to  the 
truth  of  His  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  Him  known  to 
all  men.    Sometimes  this  task  of  witnessing  has  been  inter- 
preted in  the  narrow  terms  of  simply  speaking  certain  words 
or  distributing  tracts  or  something  of  the  sort,  but  the  Menno- 
nite  tradition  has  always  known  that  this  witness  must  be  in 
the  deepest  sense  a  witness  of  the  whole  life .    Our  words  no 
doubt  must  point  to  what  God  has  done,  but  unless  our  lives 
have  been  transformed  and  themselves  give  witness  to  God's 
love,  our  words  are  empty.    God's  redemption  is  not  merely 
an  intellectual  thing,  but  something  that  involves  the  totality 
of  man's  existence  and  being,  and  therefore  it  is  with  the 
totality  of  his  being  that  man  must  speak  of  God's  grace.    The 
first  aspect  of  our  responsibility  to  our  fellow  men  is,  then, 
so  to  live  and  speak  that  we  witness  to  God's  love  for  man. 
We  must  preach,  we  must  freely  and  willingly  do  deeds  of 
service  and  mercy,  we  must  participate  in  a  community  in 
which  the  members  truly  love  one  another . 
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But  simply  witnessing  to  the  truth  as  we  see  the  truth  does 
not  exhaust  the  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  disciple  to- 
ward his  fellows .    Witnessing  is  an  expression  of  our  love  for 
our  fellow,  but  love  is  more  than  simply  witnessing.    It  is, 
in  fact,  possible  to  witness  without  love,  as  did  Jonah,  and  as 
does  anyone  who  points  the  finger  of  scorn  and  judgment  on  his 
neighbor  or  his  society  but  does  not  so  sympathize  with  the 
sufferings  of  that  society  as  to  participate  in  them  himself. 
If  the  action  of  God  in  Christ  is  our  model  of  love,  it  becomes 
clear  that  love  is  not  something  that  stands  afar  off,  as  it 
were,  and  shouts  a  "witness"  to  those  for  whom  it  takes  re- 
sponsibility.   This  is  in  fact  precisely  the  difference  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New .    In  the  former,  God  sent  His 
word  via  His  messengers,  the  prophets  and  others;  in  the 
latter,  He  Himself  came  into  human  society  to  share  in  the 
grief  and  sin  of  human  existence .    Witnessing,  taken  by  itself, 
can  very  easily  become  an  attempt  to  do  precisely  the  reverse 
of  love,  namely  to  manipulate  others,  to  bring  others  to  a 
change  in  belief  and  life  in  accordance  with  what  we  happen  to 
think  is  right.    The  fanatic,  the  persecutor,  the  inquisitor  of 
every  age,  are  all  witnesses  to  their  faith,  and  in  many  cases 
they  think  it  is  Christian  faith  to  which  they  are  witnessing. 
Love  does  more  than  simply  witness  to  its  own  convictions: 
love  has  real  concern  for  the  other  as  he  actually  is,  not 
simply  as  I  happen  to  think  that  he  ought  to  be .    As  Brunner 
has  put  it:    "To  love  a  human  being  means  to  accept  his  exist- 
ence, as  it  is  given  to  me  by  God,  and  thus  to  love  him  as  he 
is.    For  only  if  I  love  him  thus,  that  is,  as  this  particular  sin- 
ful person,  do  I  love  him .    For  this  is  what  he  really  is . 
Otherwise  I  love  an  idea- -and  in  the  last  resort  this  means 
that  I  am  merely  loving  myself . "  * 

This  has  important  consequences  for  our  problem  of  the 
expression  of  our  responsibility  to  our  neighbor .    For  this 
means  that  the  first  and  primary  thing  that  is  required  of  me, 
if  I  am  to  act  in  love,  is  not  that  I  try  to  impose  myself  or  my 
ideas  on  the  other  as  though  I  were  God  with  absolute  truth  in 
my  hand,  but  that  I  accept  the  other  as  a  person,  as  one  who 


4 The  Divine  Imperative,  p.  129 
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has  his  own  integrity  in  his  own  right .    Above  all  else  I  must 
not  violate  or  lead  him  to  violate  his  own  convictions  and  the 
integrity  of  his  own  personal  existence  which  he- -as  I  myself 
--has  from  and  before  God.    We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  from 
this  second  aspect  of  love  through  saying  that  it  is  only  the 
person  of  the   fellow  Christian  whom  we  must  treat  with  such 
respect,  that  the  person  of  the  sinner  who  is  outside  the  fold 
is  to  be  preached  to  with  no  such  concerns .    For  this  is  to 
violate  the  nature  of  love  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament .    God  does  not  honor  the  freedom  and  integrity 
only  of  believers,  acting  as  a  dictatorial  tyrant  toward  sin- 
ners .    God  does  not  force  sinners  to  turn  toward  Him  against 
their  will .    It  is  just  the  sinner  whom  God  loves  so  much  that 
He  actually  sacrifices  Himself  so  that  the  sinner,  in  his  own 
freedom  and  out  of  the  gratitude  welling  up  within  him,  may 
turn  to  God.    If  God's  agape  is  the  model  of  the  love  expected 
of  the  Christian,  then  we  must  always  act  toward  even  the 
worst  sinner  with  the  utmost  respect  for  him  as  a  personal 
being,  one  who  is  himself  responsible  to  God . 

This  means  that  in  our  attempt  to  love  our  neighbor,  there 
must  not  be,  in  the  first  place,  condemnation  of  the  other  for 
his  ideas  or  his  actions  or  his  very  being,  but  rather  accept- 
ance of  the  other  as  a  fellow  creature  of  God  for  whom  Christ 
also  died,  acceptance  of  him  as  a  brother.    Our  brotherly 
concern  for  him  will  not  lead  us  to  begin  immediately  with 
condemning  him  for  his  sins;  rather,  it  will  lead  us  to  try 
sympathetically  to  understand  his  situation  as  he  himself  un- 
derstands it  and  thus  to  try  to  appreciate  his  own  efforts  to 
see  the  truth  and  the  right  and  to  live  by  them,  however  much 
these  efforts  may  differ  or  even  contradict  our  own  position. 
As  Christians  we  will  not  insist  on  his  living  in  the  precise 
relation  to  God  which  happens  to  be  our  own,  for  this  would  be 
trying  to  play  the  role  of  the  Mediator  ourselves,  trying  to  be 
the  Christ .    We  will  rather  be  concerned  that  his  own  unique 
and  independent  relation  to  God  through  Christ  be  deepened . 
As  Christians,  our  love  will  not  express  itself  through  the 
attempt  to  make  our  brother  over  in  our  own  image- -this  is 
the  epitome  of  sin.    It  will  express  itself  rather  in  our  ac- 
ceptance of  him  as  he  is,  whoever  he  is --and  even  our  making 
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ourselves  as  much  like  him  as  we  can- -in  the  hope  that  thus 
may  we  be  the  instrument  through  which  God  may  transform 
him  into  His  will- -  something  possibly  quite  different  from  our 
conception  of  His  will  for  our  brother.    "For  though  I  am  free 
from  all  men,  I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  all,  that  I  might 
win  the  more .    To  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  in  order  to  win 
Jews;  to  those  under  the  law  I  became  as  one  under  the  law-- 
though  not  being  myself  under  the  law- -that  I  might  win  those 
under  the  law .    To  those  outside  the  law  I  became  as  one  out- 
side the  law- -not  being  without  law  toward  God  but  under  the 
law  of  Christ- -that  I  might  win  those  outside  the  law.    To  the 
weak  I  became  weak,  that  I  might  win  the  weak .    I  have  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some" 
(I  Cor.  9:19-22). 

The  second  aspect,  then- -though  first  in  order  of  impor- 
tance--of  our  love  for  our  neighbor  is  the  acceptance  of  him 
as  a  person,  giving  full  honor  to  his  insights  into  the  truth  and 
the  right  and  his  duty  trying  to  help  him  deepen  his  own  re- 
lationship with  God  in  Christ,  rather  than  simply  making  him 
into  our  own  disciple .    For  those  of  us  who  are  heir  to  the 
Anabaptist -Mennonite  tradition,  with  its  insistence  on  the  the- 
ological necessity  for  religious  liberty,  this  should  be  a  self- 
evident  point .    It  has,  nevertheless,  some  hard  consequences 
for  us .    In  regard  to  the  problem  of  nonresistance  specifically, 
it  implies  that  we  have  no  right- -if  we  are  truly  disciples  of 
Christ  acting  out  of  love- -to  preach  from  the  housetops  that 
we  have  the  true  faith  and  the  true  understanding  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  all  others  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    It  means 
just  the  opposite .    It  means  that  we  must  express  our  love  to 
our  neighbor,  whether  he  claims  to  be  Christian  or  not,  through 
first  listening  to  his  understanding  of  what  is  demanded  of  him 
by  God .    It  means  that  we  must  be  more  concerned  to  help  him 
to  see  clearly  the  implications  of  his  own  insights  into  God's 
commands  than  to  denounce  him  for  not  interpreting  God's 
commands  as  we  interpret  them .    It  means  our  first  concern 
must  be  for  his  integrity  as  a  responsible  agent  before  God, 
not  for  our  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.    For  freedom  and 
spontaneity  and  openness  in  his  relationship  to  God,  Christ  has 
set  him  free;  let  us  be  careful,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  at- 
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tempt  to  impose  upon  him  a  new  yoke  of  slavery  to  our  ideas 
of  what  that  relationship  to  God  should  entail.  Gal.  5:1 . 

Most  Christian  pacifists,  I  suppose,  would  accept  in  sub- 
stance what  has  been  said  here,  at  least  as  it  applies  to  cases 
of  individual  counseling  in  which  they  become  involved .    Thus 
if  a  young  man,  troubled  about  whether  he  should  go  into  the 
army  or  become  a  conscientious  objector,  asks  help,  most 
pacifists  would  do  all  they  could  to  help  him  come  to  a  clearer 
and  deeper  understanding  of  what  his  own  convictions  already 
are  and  what  the  implications  of  those  convictions  might  be  for 
his  present  decision.    Beyond  this,  most  pacifists  would  no 
doubt  try  to  explain  their  own  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  the  Christian  faith  on  the  issue  of  war,  and  would  try  to  help 
him  see  why  they  think  a  pacifist  position  is  required  of  a 
Christian .    But  surely  no  one  has  the  right  to  say  to  the  other: 
this  is  what  you  must  decide,  this  is  God's  will  for  you.    The 
decision  as  to  what  he  must  do  is  something  which  each  must 
make  for  himself  in  his  own  confrontation  with  the  God  who 
made  Himself  known  in  Jesus  Christ .    No  one  else  has  the  right 
to  play  the  role  of  the  Mediator  and  to  tell  him  what  God  re- 
quires of  him .    Nor  does  anyone  else  have  the  right  to  relieve 
him  of  the  responsibility  of  making  his  own  decision  himself 
and  bearing  the  consequences  thereof.    To  do  so  is  to  attempt 
to  dominate  the  other- -the  very  reversal  of  love- -and  to  try  to 
frustrate  his  attempt  to  be  the  responsible  and  free  person 
which  God  has  created  him  to  be .    To  do  so  is  to  demand  that 
a  man  decide  and  live  by  a  faith  which  is  not  his  own,  and  the 
consequences  of  which,  therefore,  he  will  not  be  prepared  to 
bear,  ending,  as  they  have  in  the  past  and  may  again  in  the 
future,  in  the  cross .    To  do  so  is  to  forget  that  "Christian 
discipleship  is  a  matter  of  individual  calling  and  response,  " 
and  therefore  we  should  "not  expect  Christian  ethics  of  the 
non- Christian."5 

This  has  important  implications,  also,  for  our  attitude 
toward  society,  and  our  expectations  of  society.    Societies,  as 
individuals,  are  guided  in  their  actions  by  moral  insights  and 


5  Yoder,  "The  Anabaptist  Dissent,  "  op.  cit.,  p.  46 
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appreciation  of  moral  values,  and  hence,  in  a  certain  sense, 
societies  also  must  be  treated  as  free  and  responsible  moral 
agents.    Thus,  the  sensitivity  to  moral  values  in  American 
society  is  such  that  enslavement  of  other  humans  is  no  longer 
acceptable  to  that  society  as  a  whole  (though  it  might  well  be 
to  many  individuals  in  the  society),  and  this  sensitivity  has 
become  incorporated  in  the  laws  and  customs  and  mores  of 
the  society.    On  the  other  hand,  the  sensitivity  of  our  society 
to  economic  inequalities  and  injustices  and  to  the  horrors  of 
atomic  warfare  is  not  as  highly  developed  as  in  some  other 
contemporary  nations .    The  actions  of  our  nation,  as  of  all 
nations,  result  not  only  from  the  power  factors  that  play 
around  it,  but  also  from  the  context  of  moral  values  and  in- 
sights carried  and  kept  alive  in  the  mores,  customs  and  laws 
of  the  country,  a  context  which  provides  norms  in  terms  of 
which  the  nation  "decides"  what  it  "ought  to  do"  in  the  circum- 
stances confronting  it .    This  context  is  of  course  never  pre- 
cisely definable,  nor  is  it  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  commu- 
nity.   The  mores  of  the  deep  South  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  North  on  the  matter  of  relations  between  the  races, 
and  the  mores  of  one  small  homogeneous  community,  e.g.  the 
Hutterites,  may  be  quite  at  variance  from  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding peoples .    But  despite  all  variations  and  ambiguities 
the  context  is  always  there  as  a  factor  whenever  a  community 
or  society  acts  as  a  social  unit.    Societies,  just  as  individuals, 
may  be  sensitive  to  and  responsive  to  moral  insights  and  val- 
ues and  even  to  the  demands  of  God  laid  upon  them,  and  because 
of  this  capacity,  societies  also  may  be  sinful .    Not  only  the 
Christian  church,  but  every  social  group,  must  be  understood 
as  such  a  morally  and  religiously  responsible  agent. 


6  This  treatment  of  every  society  as  a  moral  agent  and  as 
morally  responsible  is  certainly  Biblically  justified .    Not  only 
is  Israel  treated  thus  but  also  the  surrounding  nations .    (See 
especially  Amos  1-2  as  well  as  the  other  prophets .)   In  the 
Biblical  view  of  man  there  is  no  such  radical  separation  of 
individual  from  group  as  we  modern  individualists  like  to 
maintain.    (See  especially,  J.  Pedersen,  Israel,  Its  Life  and 
Culture  I- II,  H.  W.  Robinson,  Inspiration  and  Revelation  in 
the  Old  Testament,  pp.  70  ff.,  etc.)   The  interpretation  of 
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Our  attitude,  therefore,  as  Christians  toward  the  actions 
and  beliefs  of  a  society,  whether  our  own  or  some  other,  must 
be  analogous  to  our  attitude  toward  a  fellow  man  who  has  come 
to  us  for  counsel .    Before  preaching  fiery  denunciations  of  the 
evil  and  sin  which  we  see  before  us,  we  must  lovingly  and 
sympathetically  attempt  to  accept  what  is  before  us  in  all  its 
sinfulness  .    We  must  attempt  to  understand  what  are  the  in- 
sights and  the  values  which  govern  the  society  and  try  to  see 
what  it  means  to  live  believing  them  to  come  from  God  Himself . 
We  must,  in  other  words,  be  just  as  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing, and  just  as  unwilling  to  impose  our  own  will,  on  the 
society  of  which  we  are  a  part,  as  we  would  be  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  whom  we  truly  love .    Our  desire  here,  as  there, 
must  be  to  help  the  society  come  to  a  deeper  understanding  of 
its  own  deepest  convictions  before  God,  and  help  it  to  see  more 
clearly  the  implications  of  the  various  courses  of  action  which 
lie  before  it.    For  example,  we  must  not,  as  too  often  pacifists 
have,  simply  witness  against  every  military  bill  that  comes 
before  Congress .    This  is  indeed  part  of  our  obligation,  our 
obligation  to  witness  .    But  we  who  know  well  that  it  is  folly  to 
expect  non- Christians  to  act  as  Christians  and  to  expect  Chris- 
tians whose  understanding  of  the  faith  is  of  one  sort  to  act  as 
Christians  whose  understanding  of  the  faith  is  different,  ought 
to  know  that  it  is  folly  to  expect  our  nation  to  demilitarize 
completely.    We  ought,  therefore,    to  be  prepared,  along  with 
our  negative  witness,  to  support  the  military  bill  most  in  ac- 
cord with  the  highest  ideals  and  best  moral  insights  of  the  total 
American  society.    Americans  as  a  whole  do  not  believe  in  de- 
fenselessness  or  nonresistance,  and  to  demand  that  they  act 
as  if  they  did,  is  not  only  folly,  it  is  positively  immoral,  for 


society  as  a  morally  responsible  agent  is  also  ethically  re- 
quired, inasmuch  as  the  persons  we  are  to  love  are  never 
really  separable  from  the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part  (as 
rationalistic  individualists  would  like  to  believe),  and  we  can- 
not, therefore,  love  the  whole  person  and  minister  to  him 
without  concerning  ourselves  with  the  social  involvements  which 
are  a  part  of  him .    A  society  is  after  all  a  new  moral  unit 
brought  about  by  the  social  relationships  of  persons  with  each 
other . 
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this  is  to  demand  that  others  in  our  nation  live  by  our  faith, 
our  understanding  of  the  will  of  God,  rather  than  their  own. 
If  we  would  truly  be  disciples  who  would  love,  we  must  go  be- 
yond merely  witnessing  to  our  faith,  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  attempting  to  help  our  nation  come  to  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  her  own  faith,  her  own  convictions,  the  moral  insights 
which  are  the  context  in  terms  of  which  she  lives  and  acts . 
And  we  must  attempt  to  help  her  come  to  a  decision  and  work 
out  a  course  of  action  in  terms  of  her  faith,  rather  than  our 
own,  however  much  we  might  desire  her  to  follow  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  right,    [This  of  course  does  not  mean  that 
our  obligation  to  witness  to  God's  requirement  of  nonresistant 
love  is  in  any  wise  eliminated  or  even  diminished;  rather,  this 
points  toward  the  context  which  we  must  continuously  maintain 
if  that  witnessing  is  truly  to  be  witnessing  in  love.]  '    Any  other 
course  than  this  in  the  case  of  the  nation  of  which  we  are  a  part 
--just  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual  friend- -is  motivated  not 
so  much  by  real  self-giving  love  as  by  the  desire  to  dominate 
and  impose  our  will,  the  precise  opposite  of  love . 

Christian  love  of  the  neighbor,  then,  whether  that  neighbor 
be  considered  as  an  individual  or  whether  he  be  viewed  collec- 
tively as  a  society,  must  always  have  at  least  these  two  aspects 
i*q  it  is  to  be  love  at  all.    It  must  involve  a  sincere  and  honest 
and  forthright  witness  for  the  truth  and  the  right  as  God  enables 
us  to  see  the  truth  and  the  right.    But  it  must  also  involve  a 
sincere  acceptance  of  the  other  as  God  has  given  him  to  us  in 
all  his  frailties  and  weaknesses  and  sin,  with  the  determined 
effort  to  help  him  apprehend  more  clearly  the  insights  into  the 
truth  and  the  right  which  God  has  given  him  and  the  effort  to 
help  him  make  the  decision  in  his  own  free  and  responsible 
relation  before  God . 

Ill 

There  is  also  a  third  aspect  of  the  way  in  which  love  ex- 
presses itself,  and  this  is  in  many  ways  the  most  difficult  and 
paradoxical  of  all.    If  we  truly  love  the  other,  we  cannot  for- 
sake him  even  when  he  decides  in  a  way  which  we  take  to  be 


n 

A  later  insertion  by  the  author  is  set  off  by  brackets . 
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wrong  and  sinful;  we  must  continue  to  love  him  as  a  person 
and  attempt  to  help  him  live  up  to  his  own  insights  even  when 
those  insights  contradict  ours .    That  is  to  say,  we  must  sup- 
port him  as  a  person  who  in  the  integrity  of  his  own  convictions 
and  the  depth  of  his  own  conscience  has  come  to  a  decision  and 
is  now  following  out  a  course  of  action  which  we  think  to  be 
wrong.    Again  God's  love  must  be  our  model.    God  does  not 
forsake  man  even  when  man  decides  against  Him  and  pursues 
a  course  of  action  which  is  sinful  and  disobedient .    In  His 
faithfulness  God  continues  to  love  the  sinner  and  seeks  to  re- 
deem him .    The  whole  Old  Testament  is  the  story  of  God's 
faithfulness  with  Israel  through  all  manner  of  betrayals. 
Finally,  when  Israel  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  case,  instead  of 
letting  her  go,  God  in  His  love  goes  beyond  anything  He  has  done 
before  and  sacrifices  of  Himself.    Agape  is  just  that  which  is 
never  stopped  by  rebuffs,  which  never  gives  up:  the  more  im- 
possible the  situation,  the  more  effort  love  expends  to  redeem 
the  offender .    From  this  point  of  view  the  practice  of  the  ban 
and  excommunication  (except  out  of  love  for  the  offender)  is 
certainly  highly  questionable,  and  the  question  of  church  disci- 
pline, however  necessary  it  may  appear  to  be,  becomes  a  very 
difficult  issue  indeed.    We  who  are  imperfect  and  sinful  judges 
of  our  neighbor  should  think  long  indeed  before  we  cast  him  out 
from  the  community  and  cease  to  love  and  serve  him .    In  such 
action  is  our  love  really  the  love  of  God?   Is  our  faithfulness 
really  an  expression  of  His? 

We  cannot,  then,  forsake  the  one  who  has  decided  in  a 
manner  which  we  think  to  be  wrong.    We  must  in  fact  seek  to 
uphold  him  in  his  own  convictions,  even  while  we  are  trying  to 
help  him  come  to  deeper  insight  into  the  implications  of  the 
Gospel .    As  Paul  points  out  in  the  controversy  over  eating  meats 
offered  to  idols,  even  when  one  is  convinced  the  other  is  wrong, 
he  has  no  right  to  make  him  violate  his  conscience,  which  would 
be  to  cause  him  to  sin.    "Thus,  sinning  against  your  brethren 
and  wounding  their  conscience  when  it  is  weak,  you  sin  against 
Christ."  (I  Cor.  8:12.  Cf .  10:28.)   This  of  course  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  support  all  others  in  everything  that  they  do,  for 
all  men,  ourselves  included,  do  much  out  of  simple  selfishness 
and  sin  or  plain  unconcern,  and  for  this  are  to  be  condemned. 
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But  it  does  mean  that  when  we  are  convinced  that  the  other  is 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  deepest  insights  of  his  conscience, 
we  must  support  and  encourage  him  in  that  action.    In  such  a 
case  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  break  off  fellowship  with  him . 
When  my  friend,  then,  concludes  that  it  is  his  Christian  duty  to 
join  the  army,  I  have  no  right,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  under- 
standing of  the  Christian  Gospel  in  any  way  to  hinder  him  from 
obeying  the  scruples  of  his  conscience,  and  thus  by  my  "knowl- 
edge" actually  to  destroy  this  Christian  brother.  I  Cor.  8:11. 
Nor  is  it  enough  merely  to  refrain  from  hindering  him .    As  one 
who  loves  his  brother,  I  must  do  all  I  can  to  help  and  support 
him  in  his  resolution,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  insights  of  his  conscience  as  God  has  given  him 
those  insights.    As  Christians,  after  all,  our  concern  is  first 
and  foremost  with  love  rather  than  knowledge .    This  means 
that  our  concern  must  be  for  the  self- integrity  of  the  person  of 
our  fellow  before  God,  in  the  first  place,  and  only  secondly  for 
our  own  knowledge  or  understanding  of  what  the  Gospel  is  or 
implies .    We  should  always  beware  lest  this  secondary  concern 
be  infected  with  our  own  pride  in  understanding  so  that  in  our 
emphasis  on  it  we  have  lost  the  real  personal  concern  of  love 
for  our  fellow. 

This  third  aspect  of  love,  which  goes  out  to  and  stays  with 
the  one  who  appears  to  us  to  be  acting  sinfully  even  in  his  act 
of  sin,  also  has  important  implications  for  our  action  as  mem- 
bers of  a  society.    The  deepest  convictions  of  our  society 
which  is  not  a  Christian  society  (in  the  Mennonite  sense  of  the 
word)  are  not  fully  Christian  in  character,  though  they  have 
been  influenced  by  Christian  ideals  and  values .    Therefore,  we 
should  not  expect  the  course  of  action  which  our  society  follows 
to  be  identical  with  the  kind  of  action  which  a  society  of  Chris- 
tians of  the  Mennonite  persuasion  might  follow.    This,  however, 
gives  us  no  leave  to  withdraw  from  society  and  to  refuse  to 
participate  in  its  decisions  or  to  support  it  in  the  actions  to 
which  it  is  finally  led .    Nor  does  this  give  us  leave  simply  to 
"witness"  to  our  faith.    Rather,  if  we  are  truly  acting  out  of 
love,  we  must  enter  into  the  situation,  helping  our  society  come 
to  the  best  decision  of  which  it  is  capable  in  the  light  of  the 
value  insights  and  ideals  carried  in  the  mores,  and  then  sup- 
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port  it  as  best  we  can  in  carrying  out  this  decision .    Anything 
less  than  this  would  be  dogmatic  insistence  that  our  society 
should  act  according  to  our  knowledge  rather  than  its  own,  and 
should  exemplify  the  convictions  of  our  conscience  rather  than 
its  own .  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  it  would  involve  our  ex- 
pecting our  nation  to  go  against  its  own  best  knowledge,  and 
if  you  please,  to  violate  its  own  conscience .    Wounding  even 
the  weak  conscience  of  our  brethren  is  a  sin  against  Christ, 
as  Paul  reminds  us.  I  Cor.  8:12.    As  Christians,  then,  we 
have  no  right  to  withdraw  from  even  the  most  horribly  un- 
christian (as  it  seems  to  us)  decisions  which  our  nation  finds 
itself  facing,  and  we  have  no  right  to  withdraw  from  support 
of  the  course  of  action  to  which  it  is  led,  if  that  action  is  in 
accord  with  the  nation's  best  insights .    Instead,  we  must  con- 
stantly be  attempting  to  help  our  nation  come  to  the  very  best 
decision  of  which  it  is  capable  (and  this  will  no  doubt  not  be  a 
pacifist  decision  in  the  case  of  war),  through  not  only  witness- 
ing to  our  own  understanding  of  the  demands  God  lays  upon  us 
and  the  nation,  but  also  through  helping  our  nation  become 
more  clearly  aware  of  its  own  highest  convictions .    This  will 
involve  our  participating  in  the  actual  formulation  of  policy, 
for  without  such  participation,  our  help  is  only  abstract  and 
unreal .    The  policy  which  we  must  help  to  formulate  will  not 
be  the  kind  of  policy  we  might  formulate  were  we  acting  as 
members  of  a  Mennonite  society;  it  will  be  a  policy  in  line  with 
the  ideals  of  the  nation  in  which  we  are  working.    To  refuse  to 
do  this,  is  to  refuse  to  help  our  nation  to  live  up  to  the  best 
that  it  now  knows:  it  is  to  refuse  to  love  our  neighbor  and  to 
assist  him  in  living  in  moral  integrity. 

Having  aided  in  the  formulation  of  policy,  we  must  not  shy 
away  from  also  helping  to  implement  it.    For  this  would  be  to 
refuse  to  help  our  nation  stand  by  its  convictions;  it  would  be 
backing  out  at  just  the  moment  when  the  greatest  support  is 
necessary.    This  does  not  mean  supporting  our  nation  merely 
in  courses  of  action  with  which  we  happen  to  agree .    It  means 
supporting  it  in  the  best  courses  of  action  of  which  it  is  itself 
morally  capable,  and  these  will  include  many  things  with  which 
we  disagree,  such  as,  no  doubt,  a  large  defense  budget.    The 
kind  of  participation  and  support  which  is  here  envisaged  may 
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well  require  running  for  Congress  and  voting  "yes"  on  bills 
which  personally  violate  one's  own  convictions;  it  may  require 
holding  office  in  the  State  Department  (or  even  the  Defense 
Department),  if  in  such  capacity  one  can  really  aid  one's 
nation  in  acting  as  morally  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  act.    It 
does  not  allow  withdrawal  from  any  level  of  political  respon- 
sibility simply  to  keep  one's  own  hands  clean,  if  it  is  clear 
that  through  acting  in  that  position  we  might  help  our  fellow 
Americans  somehow  more  nearly  to  serve  Christ's  cause- - 
more  nearly  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  demands  which  God 
places  upon  them- -than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.    Our  con- 
cern must  at  all  points  be  a  concern  for  helping  the  nation  to 
come  closer  to  doing  what  it  ought  to  do,  and  if  this  would  seem 
to  require  great  sacrifice  on  our  own  part- -even  the  sacrifice 
of  dirtying  our  hands  a  little  or  a  great  deal- -love  is  always 
prepared  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  is  required  for  the  sake 
of  the  brethren,  especially  those   brethren  who  are  not  yet 
Christian.    Our  concern  for  our  people  as  a  nation  and  a  soci- 
ety should  be  so  great  that  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  say  with 
Paul:  "For  I  could  wish  that  I  myself  were  accursed  and  cut 
off  from  Christ  for  the  sake  of  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  by 
race"  (Rom.  9:3).    Our  love  for  our  fellows  should  be  so  great 
that  we  should  be  willing  to  give  up  all--even  Christ- -if  this 
would  help  to  bring  them  closer  to  Him  in  understanding  and 
action . 

Upon  first  consideration,  it  may  seem  that  what  is  being 
advocated  here  is  a  form  of  compromise,  but  this  is  emphat- 
ically not  the  case .    There  is  no  place  for  compromise  in  the 
Christian  ethic,  if  compromise  be  interpreted  as  some  kind 
of  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  requirements  of  love  to  enable 
action  in  some  other  fashion.    Love  is  just  that  which  has  ad- 
equate resources  within  itself- -the  very  resources  of  God 
Himself- -to  make  it  possible  to  meet  with  and  deal  with  every 
situation  which  it  confronts  in  all  its  variety  and  all  its  sin- 
fulness .    Without  compromising  itself  at  any  point,  love  is 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  every  situation  it  encoun- 
ters .    Love  thus  never  becomes  a  rigid  absolute,  the  ethical 
implications  of  which  are  clearly  and  absolutely  defined  for 
every  situation .    This  is  to  turn  love  into  its  opposite  and  to 
live  by  law  instead  of  love .    Love  is  just  that  which  has  suf- 
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ficient  power  in  itself  to  live  in  openness  and  freedom  and 
flexibility  adapting  its  response  to  every  situation  and  to  the 
needs  which  the  situation  itself  presents  °  without  ever  losing 
its  own  true  character  as  love .    It  is  only  a  weak  defensive  - 
ness,  unsure  of  itself  and  certainly  unloving,  which  is  unwill- 
ing to  face  every  situation  as  it  comes,  and  to  deal  with  its 
needs  in  terms  of  those  needs  themselves,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  some  pat  formula  which  arbitrarily  defines  what  the  needs 
must  be  and  what  the  answer  to  them  must  be.    "The  absolute- 
ness of  love  is  its  power  to  go  into  the  concrete  situation,  to 
discover  what  is  demanded  by  the  predicament  of  the  concrete 
to  which  it  turns . "  9 

IV 
In  attempting  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  its  own  terms, 
love,  then,  is  not  compromising  itself,  but  simply  being  its 
own  true  nature,  radical,  self- giving  concern  for  the  neighbor. 
Such  radical  concern,  as  we  have  seen,  must  always,  in  every 
action  have  the  neighbor's  welfare  at  heart,  it  must  always  be 
devoted  to  helping  the  neighbor  achieve  morally  and  religiously 
the  most  of  which  he  is  capable .    This  concern,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  express  itself  in  at  least  three  aspects  simultane- 
ously .    Firstly,  it  is  essential  that  we  always  try  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  neighbor  the  best  and  deepest  understanding  of  the 
Christian  Gospel  and  its  implications  of  which  we  are  capable, 
i.e.  we  must  "witness"  as  vigorously,  forthrightly,  and  hon- 

**  From  this  point  of  view,  Yoder's  contention  that  "right 
action  can  be  identical  for  all"  ("Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Chris- 
tian Pacifism,  "  op.  cit.,  p.  114.)  is  not  only  so  abstract  as  to 
be  meaningless  in  understanding  the  problems  of  moral  decision 
and  action,  it  is  directly  counter  to  the  nature  of  love  which 
always  takes  account  of  the  concrete  needs  of  the  other  toward 
which  the  action  is  directed  and  the  situation  or  context  of  the 
action .    Since  the  needs  and  the  situation  are  different  in   cru- 
cial respects  for  every  decision  and  action,  this  statement  be- 
comes either  a  summary  of  the  rigid  ethics  of  law  or  else  a 
purely  formal  statement  to  the  effect  that  right  action  is  always 
loving  action. 

9 Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology  I,  p.  152. 
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estly  as  we  can  to  our  understanding  of  God's  gift  and  God's 
demand .    This  witness  must  be  both  in  private  life  and  con- 
versation, and  through  public  proclamation  and  action  in  the 
society  as  a  whole .    We  must  do  all  we  can  to  deepen  the  in- 
sights and  elevate  the  ideals  of  our  neighbor  and  of  the  society 
of  which  we  are  a  part.    Secondly,  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
help  our  neighbor  and  our  nation  come  to  an  understanding  of 
the  way  God  is  already  confronting  them  in  the  ideals  and  val- 
ues and  convictions  which  are  already  to  some  extent  honored . 
We  must  thus  try  to  help  the  neighbor  see  more  clearly  what 
his  own  convictions  are  and  what  the  implications  of  those  con- 
victions are  for  the  present  situation  of  decision  with  which  he 
is  faced .    These  convictions  will  no  doubt  not  be  Christian  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  word,  but  they  are  nev- 
ertheless the  way  in  which  God  is  now  making  His  demands 
known  to  the  neighbor  through  his  own  conscience .    Thirdly, 
we  must  encourage  and  support  our  neighbor  and  our  nation 
and  help  them  to  follow  the  course  of  action  most  nearly  con- 
sonant with  their  best  ideals .    As  members  of  a  democratic 
society  who  have  the  possibility  and  the  responsibility  of  par- 
ticipating in  government,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  help  the 
nation  act  as  morally  as  the  present  level  of  its  convictions 
will  permit .    On  the  personal  level  this  calls  for  support  of 
the  other  in  his  conscientious  decision;  on  the  national  level, 
this  calls  for  participation  in  the  social  and  political  proc- 
esses whenever  and  wherever  through  such  participation  we 
might  help  our  nation  to  act  more  responsibly  to  God . 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  in  any  given  concrete  situation 
there  may  well  be  conflicts  between  these  three  aspects  of 
the  demands  of  love  upon  us.    Thus,  on  a  complicated  issue 
like  national  conscription,  a  pacifist  Christian  may  have  to 
take  what,  seen  from  without,  appear  to  be  contradictory 
positions,  but  which  in  reality  are  an  expression  of  the  way 
in  which  love  seeks  the  highest  possible  level  of  moral  activ- 
ity in  every  situation.    It  would  certainly  be  necessary  for 
the  pacifist  to  witness  to  his  convictions  about  the  wrongness 
and  evilness  of  war .    Such  witness  might  express  itself  in 
letter  writing,  in  speeches,  in  refusing  to  register  for  the 
draft,  or  in  a  variety  of  other  ways .    It  must  be  made  clear 
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that  the  Christian  does  not  rely  on  force  of  arms  in  this  world, 
but  on  God,  even  though  this  lead  to  a  cross,  as  it  did  in  its 
most  noteworthy  exemplification.    At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  made  clear  that  this  nonresistance  is  not  based  on  any  prag- 
matic conviction  that  it  will  win  the  war  or  melt  the  hearts  of 
the  enemy  or  anything  else  of  that  sort:  it  is  based  on  the 
eschatological  conviction  at  the  very  heart  of  Christian  faith 
that  the  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the  God  who  made  Himself 
known  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  therefore  we  can  accept  what- 
ever that  future  might  bring  without  regard  for  ourselves, 
even  though  it  bring  a  cross . 

But  the  pacifist  Christian  cannot  stop  with  this  witness . 
He  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  nation  as  a  whole  and  most 
of  the  individuals  in  it  do  not  live  by  this  eschatological  faith . 
They  do,  however,  share  certain  ideals  about  justice  being 
better  than  injustice,  about  tyranny  and  slavery  being  worse 
than  freedom .    Though  it  is  of  course  to  be  hoped  that  some 
might  heed  the  witness  of  the  pacifist  Christian,  he  knows  that 
not  many  will,  and  he  therefore  does  not  expect  the  nation  as 
a  whole  to  adopt  a  policy  of  defenselessness  in  the  international 
world,  as  much  as  he  might  desire  this .    This  gives  him  no 
justification  for  withdrawal  from  the  situation,  having  made 
his  witness .    Rather,  it  means  that  he  must,  alongside  of  his 
other  witness,  also  help  his  countrymen  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing of  their  own  convictions  about  justice  and  tyranny  as 
relevant  to  the  problem  of  conscription.  Certainly  a  milita- 
ristic system  in  which  the  burdens  are  shared  as  equally  as 
possible  among  the  people  is  preferable  to  one  which  puts  the 
burdens  on  the  helpless  or  the  poor .    The  pacifist  Christian 
might  therefore  support  through  letters,  speeches,  votes,  and 
so  forth,  certain  military  programs  as  more  just  and  less 
tyrannical  than  alternative  ones,  and  certain  tax  programs  for 
supporting  the  military  as  more  desirable  than  others .    Were 
it  even  possible  to  secure  it,  a  truly  sensitive  Christian  would 
not  advocate  that  his  nation  adopt  as  policy  some  such  "pacifist" 
program  as  unilateral  disarmament,  for  he  would  know  full 
well  that  this  was  not  in  accord  with  the  convictions  of  the 
people,  and  when  the  test  would  come,  they  would  not  have  the 
eschatological  faith  necessary  for  them  to  face  the  cross,  but 
might  fall  subject  to  anarchy  or  tyranny. 
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The  Christian,  then,  in  the  second  place,  must  attempt 
to  help  the  people  see  and  adopt  the  program  most  nearly  con- 
sonant with  their  convictions .    This  could  conceivably  lead  to 
the  paradox  of  a  Christian  writing  to  his  Congressmen  to  vote 
in  favor  of  a  given  conscription  bill  as  the  most  adequate  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  himself  finding  it  necessary  to  re- 
fuse to  register  under  that  same  bill  in  order  to  bear  his 
witness  to  his  deepest  Christian  convictions .    And  though  he 
himself  be  jailed  for  his  non-co-operation  with  the  govern- 
ment's program,  he  might  nevertheless  find  it  necessary  to 
support  his  country's  efforts,  e.g.  to  limit  the  expansion  of 
Russia,  as  the  best  expression  of  the  nation's  own  convictions 
at  present  attainable .    Despite  the  external  appearance  of 
contradiction,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  pacifist  Christian 
could  not  hold  even  the  highest  offices  of  his  nation  during 
wartime,  for  his  obligation  out  of  love  is  to  [act  responsibly 
in  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  God  has  actually  placed  him . 
In  this  case  this  means  he  must]  help  his  people  act  as  morally 
as  they  can  under  the  circumstances  of  war,  and  he  might  be 
more  effective  in  such  high  office  than  anywhere  else.^O 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  somehow  have  to  make 
known  his  conviction  that  judged  by  the  higher  standard  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  which  is  neither  known  nor  accepted  by 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  nation's  program  is  under  God's 
judgment.    The  Christian  does  not  compromise  with  love  when 
he  is  doing  his  utmost  to  help  his  society  to  act  as  morally  as 
it  can;  he  compromises  with  love  when  he  is  unwilling  to  take 
the  risk  of  being  in  the  world,  though  not  of  it,  through  at- 
tempting to  withdraw  from  participation  in  the  social  order . 
Such  withdrawal  is  the  worst  possible  compromise,  because 
it  attempts  to  fulfill  the  first  aspect  of  love,  witnessing,  while 
neglecting  the  others .    Love  must  find  a  way  to  fulfill  all 
three  of  these  aspects  in  every  situation  if  it  is  to  be  the  love 
which  is  revealed  in  the  New  Testament .    That  this  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  in  nearly  every  situation,  and  that  dif- 
ferent persons  and  different  communities  will  come  to  differ- 
ent conclusions  about  just  how  this  threefold  demand  is  to  be 
met  in  any  given  situation,  is  evident .    But  this  should  not 


10  A  later  insertion  by  the  author  is  set  off  by  brackets . 
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surprise  Christians,  for  we  know  well  that  even  though  our 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  which  we  live  and  of  the  Gospel 
itself,  as  well  as  our  expectations  and  prophecies  about  what 
is  to  come,  is  imperfect  and  must  ultimately  pass  away, 
nevertheless  love  will  never  cease  or  be  destroyed .  I  Cor . 
13:8-13. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE 

A  word  must  be  added  about  certain  further  theological 
implications  and  presuppositions  of  the  position  here  taken . 
Yoder  has  argued  for  the  recognition  of  a  dualistic  principle 
in  Christian  ethics  which  takes  seriously  the  dichotomy  be- 
tween church  and  world,  Christian  and  non- Christian  action. H 
The  present  essay  has  tried  to  take  seriously  the  existence  of 
this  dichotomy,  but  without  drawing  the  conclusion  that  this 
implies  that  the  church  need  not  "assume  responsibility  for 
the  moral  structure  of  non-Christian  society."  12     Rather, 
as  God's  agent  here  on  earth- -the  very  body  of  Christ- -the 
church  has  absolute  responsibility  for  the  moral  structure 
and  activity  of  all  of  the  world .    There  is  indeed  a  dichotomy 
between  church  and  world,  between  those  who  consciously 
seek  to  serve  Christ,  and  those  who  only  unconsciously  are 
subject  to  His  lordship.  13   gut  this  dichotomy  is  not  an 
objective  dichotomy  the  boundaries  of  which  are  clearly  ap- 
parent to  Christians;  it  is  not  a  dichotomy  of  condemnation 
through  which  the  church  identifies  and  condemns  the  world 
from  which  it  then  may  separate  itself.    The  parable  of  the 
tares  (Matt.  13:24-30)  should  remind  us  that  no  human  eyes 
are  sharp  enough  to  make  such  distinctions;  the  separation  of 
the  wheat  from  the  tares  must  await  the  Last  Judgment .    This 
dichotomy  is  a  subjective  dichotomy  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Christian .    It  is  a  dichotomy  of  understanding  by  means 
of  which  the  Christians  and  the  church  are  enabled  to  distin- 
guish and  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  world  and 
themselves  and  thus  be  prepared  out  of  love  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  such  distinctions .    Instead  of  providing  the  basis 


11  "The  Anabaptist  Dissent, "  op.  cit.,  esp.  pp.  50  ff. 

12  ibid.,  p.  46 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  54  ff. 
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for  a  judgment  on  the  world  which  is  forbidden  us  (Matt . 
7:1-5),  it  provides  the  basis  for  understanding  the  world,  its 
actions,  and  thus  dealing  with  it  in  love. 

This  difference  in  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
dichotomy  has  important  theological  implications  for  both  the 
doctrine  of  man  and  the  doctrine  of  God.    Whereas  the  dichot- 
omy of  condemnation  can  easily  betray  us  into  the  sin  of  pride 
in  thinking  that  we  are  Christian  and  hence  better  than  others 
who  are  of  the  world,  and  thus  tends  toward  breaking  down 
personal  relations  rather  than  building  them  in  the  manner  of 
love,  the  dichotomy  of  understanding  leads  us  to  see  that 
though  there  is  indeed  a  true  distinction  between  tares  and 
wheat  they  are  so  intermixed  in  this  world,  that  we  must  con- 
fess that  both  are  in  us,  i.e.  that  sin  and  the  world  are  also 
present  in  those  of  us  in  the  church .    (This  is  certainly  the 
position  of  the  whole  New  Testament.)   Thus  the  dichotomy 
of  understanding  leads  to  and  is  an  expression  of  humility, 
while  the  dichotomy  of  condemnation  leads  to  and  is  an  ex- 
pression of  spiritual  pride .    We  must  come  to  see  that  the 
power  structures  opposing  love,  which  we  as  Christians  must 
oppose  in  the  name  of  love,  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  world 
but  also  in  the  church,  and  particularly  in  the  operation  of 
such  practices  as  the  ban  and  excommunication,  where  all 
the  social  power  the  community  can  muster  is  often  directed 
against  the  offender,  rather  than  in  love  for  him.    Further- 
more, we  must  come  to  understand  that  we  often  unwittingly 
participate  in  the  power  structures  of  the  world  with  no 
protest.    Thus,  as  Mennonites,  though  we  have  voiced  protest 
against  war,  we  have  readily  participated  in  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic power  against  our  employers  or  employees  or  compet- 
itors with  practically  no  protest  at  all .    Our  witness  to  love 
has  been  too  exclusively  political  and  military;  we  have  taken 
the  other  aspects  of  social  life  for  granted,  and  the  world  is 
therefore  in  us.    The  dichotomy  of  understanding  helps  us  to 
see  that  in  many  ways  we  are  so  much  a  part  of  each  other 
that  the  kind  of  withdrawal  presupposed  by  and  advocated  by 
the  dichotomy  of  condemnation  is  not  only  immoral,  but  im- 
possible .    It  does  not  take  due  account  of  the  radical  solidar- 
ity of  man,  a  solidarity  presupposed  by  both  the  doctrines  of 
the  Fall  in  Adam  and  redemption  through  Christ. 
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The  dichotomy  of  condemnation  leads  not  only  to  a  false 
division  in  man's  nature,  but  to  a  destruction  of  the  very 
unity  of  God .    For  God  is  seen  as  acting  in  radically  different, 
and  even  contradictory  ways,  in  relation  to  man:    ".   .  .in  the 
order  of  conservation,  He  uses  the  violent  state  to  punish  evil 
with  evil  to  preserve  a  degree  of  order  in  society  and  leave 
room  for  His  higher  working  in  the  order  of  redemption, 
through  nonresistant  self- giving  love  in  Christians."  14 
Since  God's  being  and  action  are  inseparable,  this  kind  of 
dichotomizing  makes  God  into  a  being  of  hate  and  violence  as 
well  as  love  and  redemption,  a  dualism  certainly  with  no  New 
Testament  basis,  where  God  reveals  Himself  as  agape,  and 
a  dualism  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  formulated 
specifically  to  overcome .    Instead  of  thus  dividing  the  divine 
being,  it  is  theologically  much  more  adequate  to  interpret  the 
different  ways  in  which  God  deals  with  men  as  His  loving 
adaptation  of  His  will  to  the  great  variations  in  man's  moral 
needs,  moral  insights,  and  moral  capabilities,  so  that  even 
when  God  uses  the  violence  of  the  state- -or  a  revolution 
against  the  state  for  that  matter --in  His  dealings  with  men, 
He  is  doing  so  out  of  His  love  for  them.    (Cf .  Luther's  notion 
of  the  "strange  work"  of  God's  love.)   This  is  certainly  the 
way  in  which  violent  and  warlike  actions  attributed  to  God  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  understood,  and  the  same  holds 
for  God's  dealings  with  man  since  the  time  of  Christ  in  situ- 
ations where  the  revelation  of  Christ  is  not  known  or  appro- 
priated, and  thus  man's  situation  is  analogous  to  that  under 
the  Old  Covenant.    Thus  the  different  modes  of  God's  rela- 
tions to  and  with  the  church  and  to  and  with  the  world  should 
be  understood  in  terms  of  God's  will  to  work  redemptively  in 
and  with  both,  the  differences  being  due  to  God's  understanding 
of  man's  differences,  i.e.  the  differences  here  also  ought  to 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  dichotomy  of  understanding 
guiding  the  expression  of  the  divine  redemptive  love,  rather 
than  as  an  implication  of  a  dichotomy  of  condemnation  in  which 
is  expressed  an  opposition  between  a  God  of  violence  and  a 
God  of  love .    If  it  be  said  that  this  view  does  not  take  account 
of  God's  judgment,  that  is  not  true:  judgment  is  certainly  in- 


14Ibid.,  p.  51 
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volved,  e.g.  in  the  way  those  who  face  the  sword  perish  by  the 
sword,  but  it  is  always  essential  to  understand  even  such 
judgment  as  an  expression  of  the  divine  redemptive  love, 
which  is  God's  essence . 
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A  SECOND  LOOK  AT  RESPONSIBILITY 


Starenstrasse  41 

Basel,  Switzerland 

September  10,  1957 
Dr .  Gordon  D .  Kaufman 

Department  of  Religion 

Pomona  College 

Claremont,  California 

U.S.A. 

Dear  Gordon, 

John  Yoder  gave  me  your  paper  "Nonresistance  and 
Responsibility"  over  a  year  ago,  and  I  have  wanted  to  write 
to  you  about  it  since  then.    Indeed,  I  was  hoping  to  get  in 
touch  with  you  before  I  left  the  States.  I  had  seen  your  name 
several  times  in  National  Council  correspondence;  at  my 
first  "Week  of  Work"  everyone  wondered  if  I  knew  you.    In 
any  case,  I  am  sorry  for  the  lateness  of  this  present  reply  to 
your  article,  and  will  be  hoping  to  have  the  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  you  personally  after  Mary  Ellen  and  I  will 
have  returned  to  the  States  in  December .    If  you  are  interest- 
ed in  corresponding  about  this  before  we  meet  each  other- - 
and,  before  he  left  for  the  States,  John  indicated  that  this 
might  be  the  case- -I  will  be  eager  to  have  your  further 
comments . 

One  of  the  motifs  that  appears  repeatedly  in  your  article 
is  the  attack  on  modern  Pharisaism .    Where,  in  Mennonite 
and  other  Christian  communities,  there  are  an  unloving  use 
of  social  power  in  the  condemnation  of  offenders  in  church 
discipline  and  an  unwitting  participation  in  economic  power 
structures  of  the  world,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  these  atti- 
tudes are  quite  out  of  harmony  with  self- giving  Christian 
love .    I  think  that  criticism  of  these  abuses  is  appropriate . 

I  appreciate,  too,  your  frankness  in  stating  some  of  the 
problems  that  arise  in  the  application  of  your  thinking  to  the 
sphere  of  political  activity .    I  feel  that  your  unwillingness  to 
hesitate  before  conclusions,  even  when  these  seem  uncom- 
fortably paradoxical,  bodes  well  for  our  conversation;  I  hope 
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that  my  haste  in  getting  immediately  to  the  thinking  behind 
the  conclusions  with  which  I  would  disagree  will  not  appear  as 
a  slighting  of  the  importance  of  our  areas  of  agreement. 

In  the  "Additional  Note"  appended  to  your  paper  you  discuss 
certain  theological  presuppositions  of  your  position.    I  would 
agree  with  your  basic  definition  of  the  church-world  dichotomy: 
that  it  is  "between  those  who  consciously  seek  to  serve  Christ, 
and  those  who  only  unconsciously  are  subject  to  His  lordship . " 
It  is  already  clear  that  the  dichotomy  is  not  to  be  expressed 
in  unconscious  worldliness  and  spiritual  pride .    Furthermore, 
although  you  feel  that  John  Yoder  destroys  the  unity  of  God  in 
pointing  out  that  God  uses  the  violence  of  the  state  to  punish 
evil  with  evil  to  preserve  a  degree  of  order  in  society,  while 
He,  at  the  same  time,  works  through  the  nonresistant  love  of 
Christians,  I  think  you  will  actually  find  that  John  is  really 
saying  what  you  are  trying  to  say.1    One  cannot  say  that  God 
did  not  condemn  Assyria's  use  of  violence  against  Israel, 
even  though  Assyria  was  "the  rod  of  his  anger  and  the  staff 
of  his  fury,  "  but  God's  whole  purpose,  even  in  using  the  evil 
of  those  who  did  now  want  to  consciously  follow  His  will  in 
keeping  other  evils  within  bounds,  was  to  show  His  love  even 
for  societies  that  were  not  interested  in  Him .    God  showed 
His  love  for  Assyria,  both  in  allowing  it  to  use  evil  and  in 
using  even  that  evil  which  was  not  His  highest  will  for  holding 
other  evils  in  check  and  preventing  complete  disorder .    You, 
too,  point  to  the  fact  that  God  has  different  modes  of  relation 
to  and  with  the  church  and  to  and  with  the  world .    You  and  I 
(and,  I  think,  John)  would  agree  that  the  dichotomy  arises, 
not  from  disunity  in  God,  but  from  the  two  ways  men  respond 
to  His  call  for  their  allegiance . 

You  now  proceed  to  define  two  types  of  dichotomies  with- 


1  Cf .  John  Yoder,  "The  Wrath  of  God  and  the  Love  of  God,  " 
unpublished  paper  presented  at  HPC-IFOR  Conference  in 
England  in  September,  1956,  and  later  offset  at  the  MCC  of- 
fices in  Basel.    Cf.  also  Yoder,  "Le  Peuple  de  Dieu  et  le  Monde 
selon  la  Bible"  (paper  for  Vallecrosia  Theological  Conference 
in  early  1956),  Christianisme  Social,  April,  1957. 
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out  showing  how  the  types  are  related  to  each  other  or  to  your 
basic  positive  definition  of  church-world  dichotomy  referred 
to  above .    You  say  the  church-world  dichotomy  is  "not  an 
objective  dichotomy  the  boundaries  of  which  are  clearly  ap- 
parent to  Christians, "  but  that  it  is  "a  subjective  dichotomy 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  ...  by  means  of  which 
the  Christian  and  the  church  are  enabled  to  distinguish  and 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  world  and  themselves 
and  thus  be  prepared  out  of  love  to  act  in  accordance  with  such 
distinctions."   What  do  the  words  "objective"  and  "subjective" 
mean  here?   Why  would  an  objective  dichotomy  be  more  likely 
to  be  a  dichotomy  of  condemnation  than  a  subjective  one? 
Since  you  repeatedly  assert  that  a  real  dichotomy  exists,  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  mean,  by  "subjective  dichotomy,  "  that 
Christians  are  deceiving  themselves  into  believing  something 
that  exists  only  in  their  consciousnesses .    (If  the  dichotomy 
existed  only  in  their  consciousnesses  and  nowhere  else,  one 
would  wonder  how  it  could  be  a  dichotomy  of  understanding-  - 
it  would  actually  be  a  dichotomy  of  misunderstanding  the  real 
world,  including  the  Christian  and  non-Christian  neighbor.) 

I  think  we  must  face  the  question:    In  practical  situations, 
should  Christians  attempt  to  make  the  distinction  between  the 
elements  of  the  church-world  dichotomy,  which  we  both  agree 
exists,  or  should  they  not?   I  can  only  agree  with  the  cases  you 
cite  to  show  that  Christians  should  be  understanding  rather 
than  condemning.    But  your  remarks  seem  to  be  more  of  a 
corrective  than  a  directive;  your  emphasis  in  speaking  of  ex- 
communication, for  example,  is  on  how  it  should  not  be 
done. ^    At  times  I  almost  get  the  impression  that  you  think 
the  Christian  had  better  not  try  to  reckon  with  the  dichotomy 


2  For  example,  on  p.  18:  ".  .   .  the  practice  of  .  .   .  ex- 
communication (except  out  of  love  for  the  offender)  is  certainly 
highly  questionable,  and  the  question  of  church  discipline, 
however  necessary  it  may  appear  to  be,  becomes  a  very  dif- 
ficult issue  indeed."    I  would  certainly  agree  that  excommu- 
nication should  not  be  considered  except  out  of  love  for  the 
offender,  and  that  in  Mennonite  circles  the  ban  is  not  always 
practiced  out  of  love .    I  would  wonder,  however,  if  your  valid 
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• 

in  practice  at  all .    This  while  you  clearly  indicate  in  general 
statements  that  the  point  in  recognizing  the  dichotomy  in 
practice  is  that  the  Christian  is  thereby  better  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  world  in  love . 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  accept  the  provisional  nature  of  all 
human  assertions  and  judgments .    This  applies  to  all  activ- 
ities of  the  church  of  Christ.  If,  from  the  fact  that  no  human 
eye  is  sharp  enough  to  make  infallible  distinctions  in  church 
discipline,  we  would  conclude  that  there  should  be  no  attempt 
at  church  discipline,  we  would  also  have  to  conclude,  from 
the  fact  that  all  preaching  of  the  Word  is  human  activity,  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  preaching. 3    The  Word  of  God 
is  preached  and  the  proclamation  is  tested  in  the  congregation 
in  the  faith  that  God  will  make  human  words  His  Word;  the 
congregation  can  only  rightly  exercise  church  discipline  in 
submission  to  God's  Spirit  as  He  works  in  the  congregation 
and  in  the  humble  faith  that  God  will  act  in  the  congregation's 
human  activity.    A  congregation's  judgment  as  to  the  personal 
faith  of  a  man  in  another  part  of  the  world  and  not  in  contact 
with  the  congregation  could  hardly  be  anything  but  legalistic, 
but  such  caricatures  can  hardly  be  considered  in  a  serious 
discussion  of  church  discipline .    Perhaps  some  Mennonite 
conference  decisions  appear  to  resemble  this  extreme  case . 
The  abuses  should  then  be  criticized,  but  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  church's  dealing  with  the  world  in  love  requires  the 


point  regarding  the  dangers  in  church  discipline  would  not  be 
more  convincing  for  those  who  are  now  banning  un- Biblically 
and  more  constructive  for  all  of  us  if  you  would  emphasize 
the  way  it  should  be  done- -or  at  least  clearly  say  that  the 
necessity  for  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  appearance .    The  real 
question  is  the  one  you  do  not  answer:    What  will  this  church 
discipline  in  love  look  like? 

3  The  danger  of  partisanship  and  spiritual  pride  in  preactr- 
ing  is  not  only  hypothetical  (Phil.  1:15);  yet  I  have  never  heard 
of  citing  the  Biblical  cases  of  this  to  argue  that  preaching 
should  be  discontinued- -or  even  to  argue  that  the  church 
should  do  less  preaching. 
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recognition  of  the  dichotomy,  not  only  on  the  theoretical 
level,  but  also  in  the  life  of  the  congregation. 

A  failure  to  make  the  recognized  church-world  dichotomy 
a  constituent  part  of  your  thinking  seems  to  me  to  crop  up 
repeatedly  in  the  body  of  your  paper .    Your  scattered  remarks 
on  excommunication,  used  above  as  an  example,  are  not  the 
most  important  applications  at  stake . 

To  make  this  clear,  I  must  again  insist  on  the  extent  of  my 
agreement  with  you,  and  especially  with  the  first  half  of  your 
paper .    Certainly,  as  you  say,  love  must  be  directed  beyond 
the  Christian  community.    There  are  several  different  con- 
cepts which  can  each  be  considered  usefully  as  types  of  "re- 
sponsibility, "  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  real,  distinctively 
Christian  responsibility  for  the  social  order .    Love  includes 
witnessing,  but  it  certainly  included  understanding  as  well . 
Christians  must  respect  the  "freedom"  of  sinners  to  refuse 
to  turn  toward  God;  recognizing  the  church-world  dichotomy 
in  practice  involves  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  world  to 
be  world . 

But  already  here,  in  your  development,  a  case  in  point 
arises .    You  explain  that,  in  pastoral  counseling,  the  Chris- 
tian pacifist  would  try  to  help  a  young  man  see  why  he  thinks 
a  pacifist  position  is  required  of  a  Christian,  but  that  the 
counselor  could  never  say,  "This  is  God's  will  for  you,  " 
since  that  would  be  equivalent  to  "expecting  Christian  ethics 
of  the  non- Christian."   You  say  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
tell  a  counselee  what  God  requires  of  him .    In  a  sense,  I  can 
understand  and  agree  with  everything  you  say  here  (page  14). 
But  you  do  not  say  who  the  counselee  is,  and,  in  view  of  the 
dichotomy,  this  is  important.    You  come  very  close  to  im- 
plying that  we  should  not  expect  Christian  ethics  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  this  would  indeed  be  wrong.    Further,  on  page  22 
you  object  to  John's  rather  general  statement  that  "right  ac- 
tion can  be  identical  for  all";  you  contend  that  "right  action" 
would  depend  on  concrete  needs  and  the  situation,  and  that 
these  "are  different  in  crucial  respects  for  every  decision 
and  action."    I  do  not  think  that  you  are  as  much  of  an  indi- 
vidualist as  these  words  imply. 
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If  Matthew  18* was  a  Swiss  Anabaptist  definition  of  the 
church  at  a  given  place,  at  least  they  believed  that  believers 
in  a  local  congregation  had  a  basis  for  laying  claims  on  each 
other  in  the  name  of  Christ .    It  seems  to  me  that  the  import 
of  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  congregation  is  that, 
although  needs  and  situations  vary,  the  differences  are  not 
really  as  crucial  as  the  unity  of  the  members  in  Christ .    In 
this  way,  there  is,  at  least  on  the  local  level,  such  a  thing  as 
Christian  ethics,  an  ethics  revealed  by  the  Spirit  in  the  con- 
gregation, that  can  be  expected  of  the  local  Christians . 
Speaking  in  terms  of  the  alternatives  you  mention,  this  ethic 
could  be  identical  for  all  (on  many  matters,  of  course,  the 
congregation  would  feel  that  it  would  not  be  identical  for  all; 
that  would  still  be  a  voice  of  the  congregation),  and  it  would 
be  neither  a  "rigid  ethics  of  law"  nor   "a  purely  formal  statement 
ment  to  the  effect  that  right  action  is  always  loving  action" 
(p.  22).    Instead  it  would  be  truly  an  ethic  for  the  situation. 

If  we  agree  on  the  possibility  of  conversation  in  the  con- 
gregation and  that  saying  "love  includes  understanding"  is  not 
an  attempt  to  modify  this  possibility,  I  would  agree  with  your 
emphasis  on  this  point .    This  applies  to  social  groups  as  well 
as  to  individuals,  since,  as  you  point  out,  not  only  the  church, 
but  every  social  group,  is  a  morally  and  religiously  respon- 
sible agent,  4 

The  deepest  problem  in  your  paper  arises  when  you  discuss 
the  third  aspect  of  love:  supporting  the  individual  or  society 
even  when  we  think  he  or  it  is  wrong.    You  consistently  talk 
about  "every  social  group,  "  "every  society,  "  and  "a  society" 


4  Your  comment  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  concept  of  respon- 
sibility is  applicable  here  as  well .    On  page  10  you  say  that 
responsibility  for  Christians  is  distinctive  in  that  it  "derives 
more  directly  and  more  decisively  from  God's  action  as  re- 
deemer, from  God's  action  in  Jesus  Christ."   The  moral  and 
religious  responsibility  of  non- Christian  social  groups  that 
have  not  the  freedom  of  redemption  in  Christ  will  naturally  be 
different  from  the  church's  responsibility  in  certain  important 
ways,  too. 
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until  you  get  to  the  middle  of  page  19-5    Than,  in  the  middle 
of  the  paragraph,  it  seems  that  the  basic  character  of  the 
church-world  dichotomy  is  completely  lost  from  the  structure 
of  your  reasoning.    You  suddenly  start  talking  about  "our  so- 
ciety which  is  not  a  Christian  society":  in  one  sentence  you 
overlook  our  membership  in  all  but  one  of  the  societies  to 
which  each  of  us  belongs,  and  the  one  society  you  choose  to 
consider  further  happens  not  to  be  the  church.    On  page  15 
you  had  indicated  that  the  mores  of  a  community  may  be  quite 
at  variance  from  those  of  other  peoples  .    Already  on  page  17 
you  had  singled  out  "the  total  American  society,  "  "our  nation,  " 
and  "the  nation  of  which  we  are  a  part"  for  special  attention. 
Now  you  talk  of  the  nation  as  "our  society,  "  apply  what  Paul 
said  about  more  scrupulous  brothers  in  Christ  to  say  we  should 
support  our  fellow  citizens  right  or  wrong,  °  and  say  that,  when 
in  a  given  situation  we  have  to  decide  whether  to  act  as  citizens 
or  as  Mennonites,  we  should  act  as  citizens  first. '    Obviously 
we  should  not  act  as  though  there  were  nothing  but  Mennonites 
in  the  world .    At  one  point,  you  rightly  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  are  members  of  a  Mennonite  society  and  of  a  national  so- 


5  "This  third  aspect  of  love   .   .     .  also  has  important  im- 
plications for  our  action  as  members  of  a  society.    The  deep- 
est convictions  of  our  society  which  is  not  a  Christian  society 
..."  (underscored  yours) .    Further:  " .  .  .we  should  not 
expect  the  course  of  action  which  our  society  follows  to  be 
identical  with  the  kind  of  action  which  a  society  of  Christians 
of  the  Mennonite  persuasion  might  follow.    This,  however, 
gives  us  no  leave  to  withdraw  from  society  and  to  refuse  to 
participate  in  its  decision  or  to  support  it  in  the  actions  to 
which  it  is  finally  led." 

6Cf.,  on  p.  20,  your  use  of  I  Cor.  8:12:  "Thus,  sinning 
against  your  brethren  and  wounding  their  conscience  when  it 
is  weak,  you  sin  against  Christ." 

'  "The  policy  which  we  must  help  to  formulate  will  not  be 
the  kind  of  policy  we  might  formulate  were  we  acting  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Mennonite  society;  it  will  be  a  policy  in  line  with  the 
ideals  of  the  nation  in  which  we  are  working." 
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ciety--and  we  are  members  of  various  family,  community, 
regional,  and  other  international  societies,  as  well.    But, 
although  you  and  I  would  no  doubt  agree  theoretically  on  the 
importance  of  the  church-world  dichotomy,  here,  in  practice, 
and  specifically  in  the  examples  you  use,  you  imply  an 
American/hon- American  dichotomy.    Here  in  the  case  where 
it  makes  a  difference,  the  church-world  dichotomy  seems  to 
have  been  sloughed  off  as  a  pious,  but  irrelevant,  formula. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Christian  is  not  a  member  of  one 
society  that  is  characterized  by  the  continued  presence  of  sin; 
social  problems  are  so  complex  precisely  because  the  collec- 
tive situation  in  which  the  Christian  finds  himself  involves  the     s 
presence  of  a  number  of  social  groups,  each  with  its  own  norms 
and  ideals,  with  some  of  the  ideals  and  norms  of  one  group  in 
radical  conflict  with  thnse  of  the  other  groups  .    Saying  that  the 
individual  in  this  situation  should  "support"  each  group  may  be 
true,  as  a  vague  indication,  but  it  evades  the  real  question; 
Which  of  the  societies  has  the  priority  when  their  ideals  conflict? 

To  a  European  Christian  reading  your  paper,  the  conflict 
is  immediately  obvious .    All  you  say  about  "supporting  our 
nation,  "  "including  ...  a  large  defense  budget,  "  "the  De- 
fense Department,  "  and  "help  our  fellow  Americans"  actually 
sounds  dangerously  nationalistic  to  someone  on  the  other  side. 
On  page  8  you  said  that  the  self -giving  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity should  not  be  directed  largely  to  members  of  that 
community;  it  is  now  no  solution  to  conclude  that  the  self- 
giving  of  Christians  should  be  directed  instead  to  the  nation . 
You  cannot  be  on  all  sides  at  once --at  least  not  by  picking  the 
American  nation  as  the  object  of  your  first  loyalty . 

The  real  conflict  is  not  between  the  three  aspects  of  the 
demands  of  love  upon  the  individual,  but  between  the  different 
societies  that  claim  his  support .    It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
point  of  the  church-world  dichotomy  is  that,  in  this  complex 
of  societies,  the  Christian  declares  that  he  is  willing  to  make 
an  open  commitment  and  to  take  sides,  even  if  that  means  a  ~ 
certain  unavoidable  separation  from  all  societies  but  that 
unique  society,  the  church  of  Christ .    The  Christian  makes 
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this  decision  because  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  precisely  in 
this  "separation  from  the  world"  that  he  can  best  fulfill  his 
"real  Christian  responsibility  for  the  social  order." 

My  reaction  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  failure  to  con- 
sider the  asknowledged  dichotomy  in  practice  can  be  expressed 
in  another  way.    You  clearly  indicate  that  the  goal  of  Christian 
social  action  is  not  keeping  one's  own  hands  clean,  but  "help- 
ing our  fellow  Americans  somehow  more  nearly  to  serve 
Christ's  cause." 8    You  have  earlier  (p.  19)  implied  that  our 
national  society  is  not  a  Christian  society.    Assuming  that 
you  are  not  interested  in  simply  applying  Christian  ethics  to 
non- Christians,  I  must  ask  whether  your  suggested  participa- 
tion in  the  State  Department  or  Defense  Department  would  be 
appropriate  for  reaching  the  goal  you  set  forth:  Will  it  "help 
our  fellow  Americans  somehow  more  nearly  to  serve  Christ's 
cause"?   It  is  clear  that  the  advocates  of  the  medieval  corpus 
christianum  and  modern  proponents  of  the  &lise  multitudiniste 
form  of  the  church  would  reply  in  the  affirmative .    However, 
besides  the  theological  fact  that  Christ  did  not  attempt  to  in- 
fluence and  demonstrate  His  solidarity  with  society  by  para- 
doxically co-operating  in  the  sinning  of  people  around  Him, 
but  by  allowing  men  to  have  Him  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  I 
wonder  if  you  would  not  agree  that,  historically,  the  countries 
with  a  mass-church  mentality  have  not  demonstrated  a  "more 
Christian"  standard  of  public  ethics,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
failure  to  bring  greater  percentages  of  their  populations  to 
practicing  Christianity .    I  would  think  the  best  way  for  reach- 
ing the  goal  you  state  is  for  the  church  to  be  the  church .   Only 
when  Christians  realize  that  the  dichotomy  means  that  Chris- 
tian ethics  does  apply  to  Christians  do  they  see  how  dirty  their 
hands  really  are;  only  to  the  extent  that  they  fully  and  con- 


8  " .  .   .It  does  not  allow  withdrawal  from  any  level  of 
political  responsibility  simply  to  keep  one's  own  hands  clean, 
if  it  is  clear  that  through  acting  in  that  position  we  might  help 
our  fellow  Americans  somehow  more  nearly  to  serve  Christ's 
cause,  more  nearly  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
which  God  places  upon  them,  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case"  (p. 21). 
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sciously  and  practically  acknowledge  Christ's  lordship  and 
all  the  distinctiveness  that  it  may  imply  will  their  unbelieving 
fellow  citizens  see  the  body  of  the  One  they  are  more  nearly 
to  serve . 

"Love"  is  no  longer  Christian  love  when  it  is  supporting 
every  neighbor  in  terms  of  his  own  understanding  or  mis- 
understanding.   Christian  love  is  treating  every  neighbor  as 
Christ  would  treat  him .    I  agree  with  your  statement  that 
"love  is  not  a  'thing'"  (p .  7) .    But  love  is  more  than  just  "a 
relationship";  it  is  a  unique  kind  of  relationship.    Love  goes 
to  the  heart  of  evil  situations,  but  it  enters  in  a  distinctive 
way.    It  is  possible  to  enter  evil  situations  in  such  a  way 
that  the  evil  is  made  worse .    Christ  was  killed,  not  for  un- 
derstanding and  supporting  His  nation,  but  for  bringing  into 
His  relationships  with  individuals  and  social  groups,  and  even 
into  the  most  evil  situations,  a  most  distinctive  kind  of  love. 
Indeed,  His  love  looked  more  like  a  judgment  than  a  blessing 
to  those  who  opposed  Him;  it  seemed  impossible  to  be  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  with  respect  to  Him .    Whether  our  love  will 
look  more  like  witnessing,  understanding,  or  supporting,  and 
whether  it  can  look  like  all  three  at  once,  will  depend  on  the 
situation.    But  this  is  sure:  it  will  have  some  of  the  same  dis- 
tinctiveness which  in  Christ's  situation  was  answered  by 
separation  and  hatred .    "The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord." 

Sincerely, 

Albert  J .  Meyer 
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SECOND  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PASTORAL  MINISTRY 

Gerald  C .  Studer 

For  some  time  I  have  had  a  growing  concern  and  not  a  few 
doubts  about  the  type  of  ministry  the  Mennonite  Church  is 
falling  heir  to .  We  seem  to  study  many  things  most  carefully 
in  an  effort  to  be  thoroughly  Biblical  and  true  to  our  historic 
traditions,  but  I  see  little  evidence  that  this  is  true  in  the  case 
of  our  view  of  the  ministry.    We  are  more  concerned  about 
placement  and  tenure  than  we  are  about  whether  we  have  a 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  church  after  placement  has  been  made 
and  tenure  established.    Are  we  straining  at  gnats  and  swallow- 
ing a  camel? 

I  am  a  first-class  example  of  the  thing  that  concerns  me. 
I  am  a  full-time  salaried  minister.    I  sometimes  think   con- 
gregational and  denominational  chore -boy  would  describe  my 
work  better .    I  don't  mean  to  be  facetious  in  suggesting  this . 
Nor  am  I  blaming  the  congregation  in  saying  this .    I  believe 
the  fault  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  polity  we  are  following.    It 
is  no  time  for  irony  and  sarcasm .    Paul  was  willing  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men,  but  did  he  mean  by  this  that  he  was  to  do 
all  things  for  all  men? 

Can  members  of  a  brotherhood  make  decisions  that  are 
God's  will  for  our  generation  unless  they  are  personally  in- 
volved in  the  decision- making  process?   Will  approval  of  the 
work  of  a  committee  suffice?   Do  we  imply  that  most  church 
members  are  such  babes  in  Christ  that  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  arrive  at  a  Scriptural  solution  without  seminary  training 
and  official  installation  in  a  position  of  responsibility?   What 
is  our  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit?   I  find  no  fault  with  the 
existence  of  duly  ordained  and  salaried  ministers,  but  I  do 
have  doubts  about  the  growing  number  of  duties  and  decisions 
and  responsibilities  that  are  either  assigned  to  them  or  are 
taken  by  them .    I  have  no  objections  to  an  association  of 
churches  in  a  conference,  but  in  the  working  of  the  conference 
machinery  and  the  time  required  of  some  men  away  from 
their  congregations  inclines  me  to  believe  that  Franklin  Clark 
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Fry  stated  it  about  right  when  he  said:  "The  Lord  called  me 
into  the  ministry  and  the  church  called  me  away  from  it." 
When  it  is  reported  that  a  layman  answered  a  brother's  re- 
quest of  him  to  help  at  a  task  in  the  congregation  with  the 
words,   "Get  the  preacher  to  do  that.    That's  what  we  are 
paying  him  for!"  --  my  heart  sinks  within  me  and  I  ask  my- 
self, "Is  that  really  what  the  pastor  is  being  paid  for?"    This 
may  be  what  that  particular  brother  understands  of  the  min- 
ister's task,  but  is  that  the  New  Testament's  understanding 
of  the  minister's  task?   How  many  other  people  in  our  con- 
gregations think  this  way? 

The  King  James  version  translates  Eph.  4:11,  12  like 
this:  "And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and 
some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."    Most  people  have  taken  the 
last  verse  to  give  a  threefold  outline  of  the  pastor's  work. 
The  passage  really  intends  to  tell  us  nothing  of  the  sort .    In 
the  first  place,  it  says,  pastors  and  teachers  .    Furthermore, 
I  believe  we  must  consult  other  versions  to  get  the  more 
accurate  translation  of  this  passage's  real  meaning.    Paul 
is  saying,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  God  gave 
some  to  be  ministers  and  teachers  "with  a  view  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  saints  for  their  (i.e.  the  saints')  work  of 
ministering." 

Our  society  is  of  such  a  nature  today  that  we  need  a 
sprinkling  of  men  throughout  the  church  who  are  academically 
trained  in  certain  areas  of  church  work  and  Biblical  study  just 
as  we  need  especially  trained  mechanics  and  doctors  and  law- 
yers to  help  us  at  times  when  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  us  to  help  ourselves .    We  cannot  all  know  and  ex- 
perience everything.    There  are  men  gifted  in  this  way,  and 
others  in  that  way  and  I  see  no  New  Testament  objection  in 
paying  them  in  order  that  they  may  have  time  free  in  the 
exercise  of  their  gifts .    But  this  requires  a  more  precise 
division  of  responsibility  than  we  have  arrived  at  to  date . 

What  I  do  object  to  is  the  growing  gulf  between  minister 
and  people  both  in  the  understanding  of  many  problems  and 
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in  the  outworking  of  them .    We  are  in  danger  of  asking  our 
congregations  to  rubber  stamp  our  personal  decision  or  a 
committee's  decision  without  giving  them  the  painful  privi- 
lege of  growing  with  us  through  the  decision- making  process . 

Furthermore,  must  we  conclude  that  because  the  multiple 
lay  ministry  has  brought  us  many  grevious  problems  in  the 
past,  that  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  a  single  and  trained  ministry, 
exclusively?   (By  lay  ministry  here  I  mean  an  untrained  min- 
istry, not  an  unordained  ministry.)    Any  system  of  ministry, 
whether  singular  or  plural,  will  operate  no  more  smoothly 
than  the  spirituality  of  the  congregations  involved  will  allow . 
We  may  take  a  short  cut  in  arriving  at  an  immediate  outcome, 
but  we  will  never  find  a  short  cut  to  the  coming  to  "the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a 
perfect  [mature]  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ;  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children. .   .  . " 

Until  recently  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  conferences  con- 
sisted of  the  ordained  brethren  only.    More  recently,  a  few 
of  the  conferences  have  widened  their  official  membership  to 
include  a  lay  delegate  from  each  congregation .    I  suppose  the 
members  of  every  constituent  congregation  have  always  con- 
sidered themselves  conference  members,  but  they  were  so 
only  via  their  ordained  leadership .    I  simply  bring  this  up  in 
order  to  call  to  our  attention  the  truth  of  a  statement  made 
by  G.  A.  Jacob  in  his  book  entitled  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
of  the  New  Testament: 

"But  the  word  [church]  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament 
to  .   .  .  mean  Christian  ministers  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  body  of  Christians .    On  the  contrary,  in  two  instances, 
it  is  found  to  signify  the  laity  or  general  body  as  distinguished 
from  the  apostles  and  elders;  thus   'they  were  received  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  '  and  it  pleased  'the 
apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church, '  who  are  after- 
wards in  the  same  chapter  designated  as   'the  apostles  and 
elders  and  brethren.'" 

I  have  no  objection  to  conferences  (indeed,  I  see  much 
need  for  them),  but  I  do  wonder  whether  we  have  not  tended 
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too  much  to  forget  that  such  advisory  and  counseling  bodies 
exist  in  subordination  to  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  orderly 
spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  local   con- 
gregations .    I  am  inclined    to  suspect  that  the  growing  tend- 
ency to  think  of  the  conferences  as  the  church  is  a  warning 
to  us  that  we  are  moving  in  a  hierarchical  direction  that  is 
totally  contrary  to  our  Anabaptist  and  Scriptural  heritage . 

Another  indication  of  this  may  be  a  tendency  in  some  con- 
ferences and  congregations  to  replace  deacons  with  stewards, 
and  an  eldership  with  a  church  council .    I  do  not  mean  to 
dicker  about  words  and  titles,  but  I  have  to  doubt  whether  this 
is  all  the  replacement  means .    The  early  church  ordained 
elders  in  every  church  and  deacons  were  ordained  too .    I 
doubt  whether  any  person,  no  matter  how  talented  or  conse- 
crated, can  properly  fulfill  his  calling  if  he  is  installed  into 
a  very  circumscribed  office  and  for  only  a  very  short  term  of 
office . 

Mr.  Jacob  further  writes  that  "the  laity  in  general  were  in 
apostolic  and  following  times  much  consulted  and  had  great 
influence  in  church  matters,  until  priestly  pretensions  and 
pride  had  pushed  them  aside .    Lay,  or  ruling- elders,  may 
.  .   .  still  be  very  useful  for  preventing  or  restraining  the 
growth  of  hierarchical  propensities . " 

Surely  the  singular  ministry  is  especially  liable  to  take 
us  in  a  hierarchical  direction  unless  something  be  done  to 
prevent  it .    What  is  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  crying  wants 
of  the  present  age  is  not  so  much  an  increase  in  church  offi- 
cials or  an  increase  in  the  responsibilities  and  authority  of  a 
few  as  is  the  sound  and  self-denying  unofficial  ministrations 
of  Christian  men  and  women . 

The  danger  was  apparently  felt  already  in  apostolic  times, 
for  Peter  writes  that  presbyters  are  not  to  assume  too  high 
an  authority  by  lording  it  over  their  people .    In  some  of  the 
Epistles,  indeed,  churches  are  addressed  and  admonished 
without  any  notice  at  all  being  taken  of  their  ministers,  who 
remain  undistinguished  in  the  general  body,  as  in  Romans 
and  Galatians .    In  some,  the  presence  of  ministers  is  ac- 
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knowledged,  but  with  only  a  passing  allusion,  if  any,  to  the 
nature  of  their  office,  as  in  Ephesians  and  Philippians .    In 
one,  a  message  is  sent  to  a  minister,  through  the  church, 
bidding  him  take  heed  to  his  ministry,  that  he  fulfill  it,  as  in 
Colossians.    Yet  I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  for  it  is  also 
clear  that  churches  are  expressly  bidden  to  revere  and  obey 
their  ministers  and  in  the  pastoral  epistles  Timothy  and  Titus 
are  strongly  urged  to  assert  their  authority.    A  careful  con- 
sideration of  what  is  due  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity,  and 
from  the  laity  to  the  clergy  (if  we  may  use  the  terms),  would 
not  be  unprofitable  at  the  present  time . 

It  is  perhaps  also  not  out  of  order  to  call  our  attention  to 
another  fact  indicated  by  the  New  Testament  which  we  over- 
look as  we  take  current  practice  quite  for  granted .    The  New 
Testament  nowhere  presents  the  Christian  ministry  as  neces- 
sary on  account  of  certain  spiritual  functions  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  lawfully  discharged.    There  are  posi- 
tively no  sacred  rites  or  acts  which  it  is  declared  in  the  New 
Testament  must  be  administered  by  men  ordained,  or  in  any 
way  separated  from  the  general  body  of  believers .    Yet  the 
New  Testament  does  call  for  the  doing  of  things  "decently  and 
in  order ."    There  was  no  spiritual  act  which  in  itself  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  might  not  have  been  done  by  every  in- 
dividual Christian,  but  the  general  well-being  and  healthy 
action  of  the  whole  body  suggests  that  known  and  responsible 
persons  should  be  charged  with  certain  religious  duties  in 
the  midst  of  it.    Pres sense  aptly  remarks  that  the  words  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthinans  imply  that  all  Christians  might  break 
the  bread  and  bless  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  not  an 
officiating  minister  only;  for,  he  says,   "the  bread  which  we 
break,  "  and  "the  cup  which  we  bless ."    It  is  certainly  doubt- 
ful that  Paul  was  using  the  editorial  or  pastoral  plural .    Our 
own  church  in  Switzerland  began  by  the  mutual  baptizing  of 
each  other  by  those  few  gathered  together  in  prayer  and  Bible 
study.    While  some  organization  and  agreed-upon  assignment 
of  responsibilities  is  necessary  to  the  orderly  life  of  the 
church,  perhaps  we  have  allowed  hierarchical  propensities  to 
increase  the  number  of  these  unduly. 
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As  if  to  show  beyond  dispute  that  official  ministerial 
functions  and  unofficial  popular  influence  were  quite  compat- 
ible, and  ought  to  be  in  active,  harmonious,  and  general 
exercise  in  the  church,  the  two  are  united  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  a  single  utterance  by  Paul  when  he  writes  thus  to 
the  Thessalonians:  "Wherefore  comfort  yourselves  together 
[better,  exhort  yourselves  together],  and  edify  one  another, 
even  as  also  ye  do .    And  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know 
them  which  labor  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord, 
and  admonish  you;  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love 
for  their  work's  sake.    And  be  at  peace  among  yourselves. 
Now  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  warn  [same  word  as  trans- 
lated admonish  a  few  lines  before  when  spoken  of  the  ministers] 
them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  ..."    (IThess.  5:11-14). 

I  have  written  these  lines  in  the  conviction  that  we  honestly 
want  to  recover  the  Anabaptist  and  Biblical  vision  and  not 
merely  talk  and  write  about  it .    I  believe  it  is  time  we  stop 
and  take  stock  of  our  way  before  we  continue  blindly  down  a 
path  that  leads  us  farther  and  farther  from  our  desired  goal . 
If  these  warnings  prove  to  be  unnecessary,  no  one  will  be 
happier  than  I  for  this  reassurance.    If  they  are  found  to  be 
more  true  than  anticipated,  then  let  us  realign  ourselves 
more  precisely  with  our  desired  goal.    No  polity  will  in- 
sure spirituality,  but  some  polities  are  surely  more  conducive 
to  true  spirituality  than  others . 
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MARGINALIA 

CONCERN  is  very  happy  to  be  able  to  right  a  wrong  of 
long  standing  by  bringing  its  readers  the  text  which  opens  this 
issue.    "Nonresistance  and  Responsibility"  was  sent  to 
CONCERN  three  full  years  ago,  and  the  delay  in  its  appearing 
and  receiving  an  initial  response  is  sincerely  regretted . 

The  exchange  of  views  in  this  issue  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  conversation  which  already  reaches  beyond  CONCERN'S 
readership.    Gordon  Kaufman's  text  has  already  been  circu- 
lated among  the  members  of  a  Theological  Study  Group  whose 
secretary  is  Esko  Loewen  of  CONCERN'S  Editorial  Council. 
Within  that  circle  it  has  called  forth  a  lively  discussion,  ele- 
ments of  which  we  hope  can  be  made  available  through 
CONCERN  in  the  future .    Careful  reading  of  Kaufman's  con- 
tribution will  make  it  evident  that  it  is  at  once  a  serious 
challenge  to  accepted  ways  of  expressing  Christian  non- 
resistance,  and  a  sincere  attempt  to  maintain  genuine  respect 
for  the  essential  rightness  of  the  nonresistant  position. 

At  two  points  in  the  text,  indicated  by  footnotes,  insertions 
were  made  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  printing.    It  is 
Gordon  Kaufman's  opinion  that  these  insertions  clarify  but  do 
not  modify  the  position  represented  by  the  remainder  of  his 
paper .    But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  insertions  were 
not  present  in  the  text  to  which  Albert  Meyer  wrote  his  re- 
sponse .    If  Meyer  were  to  speak  to  the  text  as  it  now  stands, 
he  might  challenge  both  the  content  of  these  insertions  and  the 
claim  that  they  do  not  modify  the  original  sense . 

The  article  by  Gerald  Studer  is  the  first  of  several  which 
have  been  promised  to  CONCERN  on  the  conception  of  the 
"pastorate"  as  it  has  evolved  in  recent  years .    This  scrutiny 
is  being  turned  on  the  pastorate  by  men  who  stand  within  it, 
having  been  trained  for  it.    They  have  come  to  re-examine 
not  the  fundamental  imperative  to  Christian  service  and  wit- 
ness, nor  the  basic  reality  of  vocation  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry, but  the  forms,  the  accessory  attitudes  and  assumptions 
which  seem  often  to  accompany  certain  types  of  ministerial 
leadership . 

The  various  efforts  of  sociologists  attempting  to  reduce 
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the  history  of  Christian  groups  to  typical  patterns  seem  to 
place  any  church  before  a  pair  of  alternatives  .    There  is  the 
"sect- type"  ministry,  composed  of  men  called  by  the  church 
or  arising  spontaneously  from  the  midst  of  her  membership. 
Such  ministers  may  be  gifted  with  considerable  insight  and 
leadership  capacity  and  some  self- acquired  education,  but 
they  are  typically  without  extensive  formal  training  and  their 
financial  support  is  generally  not  secured  with  any  contractual 
certainty.    In  the  other,  "church- type"  pattern,  ministerial 
training  and  support  are  guaranteed  institutionally,  whether 
by  the  State,  as  in  much  of  Europe's  history,  or  by  voluntary 
associations.    The  "ministry"  is  one  of  the  "professions," 
comparable  in  training  and  prestige  if  not  in  remuneration 
with  medicine,  teaching,  and  the  law .    A  young  person  decides 
to  study  for  the  ministry  as  he  would  for  any  other  livelihood . 
The  ministry  as  thus  conceived  is  not  above  all  the  prophetic 
leadership  of  a  pilgrim  people,  but  one  of  the  stable  institu- 
tional elements  of  a  healthy  society. 

The  lesson  of  history  seems  to  be  clearly  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  spontaneously  chosen  and  supported  to  the 
regularly  trained  and  salaried  ministry  marks  an  important 
step  in  the  "sect-cycle,  "i.e.  in  that  gradual  process  of  ac- 
commodation to  and  acceptance  by  secular  society  by  way  of 
which  the  typical  Free  Church  becomes  the  typical  captive 
denomination . 

To  accept  from  deterministic  sociology  this  framework  of 
types  and  cyclical  development  patterns  would  be  to  become 
"captive  to  the  elements  of  this  world."    But  to  refuse  to  admit 
any  significance  to  patterns  which  have  undeniably  been  ob- 
served and  to  think  that  one  is  automatically  and  without  effort 
delivered  from  them  by  virtue  of  faith  would  be  to  refuse  to 
perceive  the  warnings  of  history  and  thereby  to  condemn  one- 
self to  follow  that  same  pattern.    There  is  no  logical  or  the- 
ological incompatibility  between  trained  and  supported  min- 
isters and  the  disciples'  church.    Both  doctrinal  training  and 
financial  support  under  certain  conditions  are  called  for  by 
the  New  Testament,  in  a  context  where  Christians  were  by  no 
means  what  sociologists  would  type  as  a  mass  church.    Yet 
after  nineteen  centuries  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those 
who  hope  that  organized  means  of  training  and  support  can 
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make  in  the  life  of  today's  churches  an  impact  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  trends  with  which  they  have  been  correlated 
in  the  past . 

This  is  a  burden  of  proof  which  we  must  assume .    The 
training  and  the  support  of  servants  of  the  church  are  imper- 
atives both  Biblically  and  in  view  of  our  day's  needs  and 
challenges .    We  must  therefore  refuse  to  accept  the  alterna- 
tives with  which  sociologists  present  us .    Yet  when  we  enter 
this  realm  it  should  be  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  the  full 
awareness  that  what  we  are  attempting  has  always  failed  before . 
There  operate  in  this  realm  certain  drives  toward  autonomy, 
certain  potentialities  for  demonic  rebellion  of  the  instrument 
against  its  purpose,  which  have  generally  tended  to  put  the 
"clergy"  as  a  class  on  the  wrong  side  when  the  renewal  of  the 
church  was  at  stake.    The  training  of  servants  of  the  church 
is  a  realm  which  must  be  exorcised .    Not  only  do  certain  terms 
("clergy,  "  "laity,  "  "reverend,  "  "full-time  Christian  service") 
need  serious  re- examination  and  possible  repudiation;  even 
more  do  the  unspoken  and  even  unconscious  presuppositions 
of  teachers,  students,  and  congregations  need  to  be  purged  of 
attitudes  borrowed  from  the  mass  churches . 

Such  an  exorcism  and  creative  reappraisal  would  be  much 
more  demanding  than  the  task,  sufficiently  great  in  itself,  of 
creating  and  winning  acceptance  for  seminaries  of  the  general 
Protestant  type;  yet  without  the  higher  and  harder  goal  the 
other  is  of  questionable  value .    Such  creativity  as  is  being 
called  for  here  is  all  the  more  imperative  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Christendom  in  general,  especially  outside  of  America, 
both  in  Europe  (the  birthplace  of  the  parish  pattern)  and  in 
the  "young  churches,  "  is  seeking  to  restore  some  of  the  values 
maintained  by  the  ministerial  patterns  of  the  free- church  tra- 
dition.   Catholic  priests  are  supporting  themselves  in  order 
to  restore  their  parishioners'  respect  for  the  validity  of  the 
ministry.    Protestant  pastors  are  laboring  to  recreate  a  sense 
of  lay  responsibility  for  leadership  including  preaching;  in 
East  Germany  because  the  pastoral  system  is  especially  vul- 
nerable to  persecution,  in  West  Germany  and  Switzerland 
because  they  have  lost  their  contact  with  and  the  respect  of 
the  masses  whom  their  inherited  definition  of  the  church  says 
they  are  there  to  serve .    This  would  seem  to  be  the  least 
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appropriate  time  of  all  for  encouraging  or  riding  along  un- 
critically with  the  change  of  landslide  proportions  which  is 
taking  place  in  Mennonite  conceptions  of  the  ministry .    Further 
discussions  of  this  issue  will  be  welcomed. 

For  some  time  the  pamphlet,  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Chris- 
tian Pacifism,  John  H .  Yoder,  originally  printed  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  1954,  has  not  been  available.    Thanks  to  the  financial 
assistance  of  the  Peace  Section  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, Akron,  Pennsylvania,  and  Church  Peace  Mission,  1133 
Broadway  (Room  1601),  New  York  10,  it  has  been  possible  to 
reprint  this  pamphlet  as  a  CONCERN  reprint .    Copies  may  be 
ordered  for  35£  from  the  above  addresses  or  from  CONCERN. 
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And  if  any  will  plead  that  there  is  now  no  infallible  judg- 
ment to  be  expected  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  church,  it, 
no  doubt,  will  leave  the  dissenters  as  much  in  the  mist,  and 
at  as  great  a  loss,  as  those  they  dissent  from;  both  being 
no  better  than  blind  men,  hitting  at  random,  which  will  turn 
Christianity  into  skepticism.    And  though  we  may  acknowledge, 
that  this  uncertainty  prevails  in  the  generality  of  those  called 
churches,  yet  we  do  firmly  believe  that  the  true  church  of 
Christ  has  a  more  solid,  stable  foundation;  and  being  never 
separated  from  Christ,  her  head,  walks  in  a  more  certain, 
steady,  and  unerring  path . 

Robert  Barclay,  A  Treatise  on  Church 
Government,  formerly  called  Anarchy 
of  the  Ranters . 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  CHURCH 

Dr.  A.  H.  A.  Bakker 

The  financial  experts  of  our  brotherhood  have  recently 
computed  how  much  a  minister  costs  per  year .    It  is  their 
intention  that  every  congregation  shall  face  these  facts .    We 
should  see  these  things  as  they  are .    We  should  know  that  a 
ministerkis  too  great  a  burden  for  one  small  congregation 
alone,  so  that  we  must  combine  more  and  more  small  congre- 
gations .    The  larger  congregations  can  pay  their  ministers 
adequately  only  if  they  give  them  responsibilities  too  large  to 
be  discharged  properly .    It  is  good  that  we  know  these  things . 
But  this  should  bring  us  to  examine  whether  this  expensive 
minister  is  being  used  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

What  is  the  task  of  the  minister  in  the  congregation?   In 
short,  it  is  expected  of  him  that  he  be  the  center  around  which 
the  congregation  revolves;  he  should  feed  the  members  spirit- 
ually, sharing  their  joys  and  their  needs,  and  by  this  contact 
with  them  he  should  be  the  binding  power  in  the  congregation . 
Tc  be  able  to  do  this,  he  should  be  a  spiritually  alert  person 
who  knows  deep  personal  fellowship  with  God  and  who  can 
meet  his  fellow  men  with  understanding  and  love .    He  should 
have  knowledge  about  theological  questions  and  should  have 
insight  into  human  character  and  an  awareness  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  world .    During  his  studies  he  began  to  acquire 
the  insight  necessary  for  these  needs .    But  if  he  wants  to  grow 
into  what  a  preacher  should  be- -a  teacher  of  religion  and  a 
spiritual  adviser- -then  he  should  have  time  for  prayer  and 
studying,  and  he  should  have  regular  contact  with  people  with 
whom  he  feels  himself  united  in  these  concerns . 

What  will  come  of  all  this  in  a  normal  minister's  life? 
There  is  so  much  to  do  to  keep  the  congregation  together  and 
moving  that  the  minister  does  not  get  the  chance  to  become 
what  he  should  be .    In  most  cases  he  cannot  do  what  he  knows 
is  expected  of  him .    All  this  is  the  cause  of  much  inner  ten- 
sion and  dissatisfaction  and  frustration  which  will  further  re- 


duce  his  effectiveness .    The  present  state  of  congregational 
life  demonstrates  that  this  way  of  working  is  unfavorable  for 
the  minister  and  for  the  congregation . 

Where  lies  the  fault?   If  a  business  firm  has  in  its  serv- 
ice an  experienced  technician,  the  firm  will  be  wise  enough 
to  let  this  man  do  his  own  work  because  only  thus  is  he  worth 
his  salary.    They  do  not  pay  him  to  do  work  for  which  he  is 
not  trained  and  which  he  cannot  do  expertly.    This  is,  how- 
ever, what  our  congregations  are  doing  with  their  ministers. 
Both  congregation  and  minister  feel  that  this  arrangement  is 
not  working  well,  and  therefore  it  is  being  said  that  minister 
rial  training  is  unsatisfactory  and  should  be  on  a  broader  bat- 
sis  .    But  it  is  impossible  to  teach  a  man  in  a  limited  period 
enough  about  theology  that  he  may  call  himself  a  theologian 
and  besides  all  this  still  teach  him  enough  about  psychology, 
pedagogy,  sociology,  administration,  and  financial  manage- 
ment which  he  will  need  for  a  minister's  work.    To  attempt 
to  do  this  would  unavoidably  produce  that  dangerous  kind  of 
people  who  know  just  barely  enough  about  anything  and  nothing 
really  well .    And  our  churches  will  not  be  well  served  with 
this! 

I  would  like  to  plead  for  another  solution  to  this  problem . 
I  see  it  as  urgently  necessary  that  as  congregations  and  min- 
isters we  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  congregation  is  a 
kind  of  one-man  business  directed  by  the  minister .    The  con- 
gregation is  the  business  of  the  whole  congregation.    There 
is  much  work  to  be  done  to  keep  it  together  which  can  be  done 
just  as  well  by  any  active  member  as  by  the  minister .    I  am 
thinking  of  normal  visitation  which  helps  to  keep  the  members 
united,  the  education  of  the  youth,  church  social  evenings, 
deaconate  work,  administrative  work,  finances,  and  the  care 
of  the  church  buildings .    In  all  these  fields  the  minister  has 
the  same  skills  as  his  members;  in  many  of  them  the  minister 
knows  less  than  some  of  his  members,  who  by  their  training 
and  daily  work  are  experts  in  a  certain  field .    And  if  it  might 
happen  that  he  has  learned  more  about  it,  then  this  has  hap- 
pened at  the  expense  of  his  expertness  in  his  own  field. 


It  certainly  shows  a  wrong  attitude  among  us  Mennonites 
if  a  visit  made  in  the  name  of  the  church  only  counts  if  it  is 
made  by  the  pastor .    It  would  be  better  for  the  unity  of  the 
church  if  the  members  themselves  could  do  this  work.    A 
talk  given  by  one  of  the  members  to  an  evening  meeting  on  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  interested   can  lead  to  thinking  and 
talking  together  just  as  well  or  even  better  than  a  lecture 
given  by  the  minister .    It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  churches  which  share  one  minister  if  the  Sunday 
morning  service  were  conducted  by  a  brother  or  sister  from 
the  congregation  while  the  minister  preached  in  the  other 
church,  rather  than  meeting  only  when  the  pastor  can  be  pres- 
ent.   But  could  our  members  do  this?   I  am  convinced  that  in 
our  churches  enough  people  can  be  found  capable  of  taking 
over  a  great  part  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  minister,  if  they 
only  thought  themselves  capable . 

But  for  some  aspects  of  this  work  a  spiritual  insight  is 
needed- -a  conscious  religious  life  which  many  of  our  members 
lack.    They  know  this  and  are  afraid  of  a  task  for  which  they 
do  not  feel  spiritually  qualified .    Right  here  lies  the  work  for 
which  the  minister  has  been  training:    to  give  insight  in  ques- 
tions of  faith  and  to  help  with  thinking  through  the  consequences 
of  faith  in  all  the  different  areas  of  life .    As  it  is  now,  this  is 
not  asked  of  him  often  enough .    There  are  not  many  people  who 
are  willing  to  give  of  their  time  for  deep-going  spiritual  train- 
ing.   They  do  not  see  of  what  use  it  could  be . 

But  if  it  should  come  so  far  that  the  congregation  would 
call  upon  her  members  to  work  actively,  then  such  training 
would  be  seen  to  be  a  necessity,  instead  of  a  kind  of  super- 
fluous luxury .    This  would  be  important  for  the  workers  and 
for  the  minister- -for  the  former  group  because  it  would 
strengthen  their  spiritual  life  and  for  the  latter  because  it 
would  find  people  with  whom  he  could  explore  the  different 
facets  of  faith . 

The  A.D.S.   [Dutch  Mennonite  Conference]   is  earnestly 
studying  how  it  might  be  possible  to  train  people  in  our  brother- 


hood  to  be  co-workers  in  the  congregation.    They  are  thinking 
of  a  kind  of  lay  training  center .    But  should  not  every  parson- 
age be  such  a  center?   The  local  pastor  remains  as  teacher 
of  those  with  whom  he  works;  they  know  the  mutual  field  of 
work  which  is  the  congregation,  and  they  can  judge  together 
the  results  of  the  work.    Only  in  the  local  congregation  can  a 
circle  of  people  grow  who  actually  do  the  work  in  mutual  re- 
sponsibility.   We  should  not  train  solitary  workers;  we  must 
rather  form  a  group  of  people  who  grow  together  toward  more 
positive  faith  and  more  efficient  service . 

This  will  set  high  standards  for  the  minister  who  should 
be  a  real  spiritual  leader  and  who  will  have  to  remain  this  for 
the  persons  with  whom  he  works  so  closely.    He  will  have  to 
forsake  some  activities  in  which  he  now  can  lose  himself* 
activities  in  which  he  can  be  very  much  the  "parson,  "  but  in 
which  he  is  not  spiritually  what  he  should  be .    But  he  will  also 
be  enabled  to  concentrate  on  the  task  for  which  he  has  been 
prepared;  he  no  longer  needs  to  be  a  handy  man .    Nor  is  it 
any  longer  necessary  that  he  be  the  man  with  whom  the  con- 
gregation stands  or  falls  (which,  of  course,  in  reality  he  never 
is,  but  he  can  imagine  that  he  is,  and  the  congregation  usually 
is  quite  ready  to  strengthen  him  in  this  fancy) .    He  now.  carries 
a  shared  responsibility;  he  is  a  co-worker.    He  is  now  in  a 
situation  which  offers  better  chances  for  the  development  of 
his  own  personality,  not  to  speak  of  his  spiritual  welfare,  than 
in  the  present  situation  with  its  dangers  of  loneliness  and 
vanity . 

But  not  only  for  the  minister  has  this  system  its  advan- 
tages .    It  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation  if  in  her 
midst  there  is  formed  a  nucleus  of  persons  who,  out  of  a 
positively  experienced  faith,  carry  together  the  life  of  the 
congregation  and  who  work  each  according  to  his  own  ability. 
Church  membership  itself  will  win  a  new  value  and  dignity  if 
it  can  lead  to  this  responsibility. 

These  thoughts  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  a  way  may  be 
found  out  of  the  impasse  in  which  we  find  ourselves  concern- 
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ing  the  ministry  in  our  brotherhood .    I  know  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  facing  this  problem .    But  we  will  have  to  try  to  find 
a  solution  which  fits  our  own  situation .    This  situation  has 
grown  out  of  our  own  history .    We  started  out  with  a  ministry 
which  arose  out  of  the  local  church  itself  and  worked  under 
the  leadership  of  elders  responsible  for  several  congregations . 
Following  the  pattern  of  other  denominations,  we  then  formed 
a  "corps"  of  university  men  and  women  because  our  forefathers 
saw  the  utility  of  trained  spiritual  leaders .    But  we  have  thereby 
degenerated- -as  it  has  been  said  before--into  a  "preachers' 
church."   We  now  are  top-heavy  with  leadership  (speaking 
financially).    But  our  ministers  are  overloaded  and  our  con- 
gregations no  longer  know  that  being  a  church  means  being  a 
community  of  faith  and  work. 

This  can  and  must  change  if  we  try  in  brotherly  love  and 
careful  consideration  to  find  a  way  out  and  if  we  are  willing  to 
break  with  wrong  traditions  and  go  this  new  way. 


THE  NEED  TO  WHICH  WE  MINISTER 

Edgar  Metzler 

One  needs  no  special  powers  of  observation  to  know  that 
the  concept  and  function  of  the  minister  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  are  undergoing  extensive  change .    Witness  our  con- 
fusion on  problems  of  placement  and  tenure,  the  growing  use 
of  titles  that  have  connotations  foreign  to  our  theology  of  the 
church,  and  the  highly  competitive  search  for  pastoral  talent 
by  ministerial  committees  of  local  congregations . 

The  exact  nature  and  extent  of  this  change  are  not  clear . 
One  of  the  more  disturbing  aspects  of  the  situation  is  the  small 
amount  of  study  and  discussion,  especially  on  the  local  con- 
gregational level,  of  the  implications  of  the  new  concepts  of 
ordained  leadership.    The  changing  attitudes  toward  the  minis- 
try do  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  careful  study  and  prayerful 
planning  on  the  part  of  anyone . 

In  this  respect  our  church  shares  the  general  confusion 
in  Protestantism  regarding  the  ministry.    In  contrast  to  ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  the  changing  role  for  the  minister  is  now  de- 
termined primarily  by  reflection  on  the  contemporary  experi- 
ence of  the  church  and  the  needs  of  men  in  a  complex  modern 
society.    The  impact  of  immense  cultural  and  sociological 
changes  inevitably  gives  rise  to  new  problems  and  old  ones  in 
new  forms .    (Man's  ultimate  problems  do  not  change,  but  in 
each  generation  they  present  themselves  in  different  form.) 
Urbanization,  industrialization,  the  fragmentation  of  life,  the 
ever- increasing  organizational  complexity,  and  our  deep  in- 
volvement in  it- -all  these  help  to  shape  the  form  of  the  church's 
ministry.    Within  this  matrix  of  change  and  challenge,  the 
demands  upon  the  ministry  are  bound  to  change  also . 

The  old  patterns  no  longer  seem  adequate  to  meet  this 
new  situation .    As  church  organization  (in  the  manner  of  most 
organizations)  abounds  in  prolific  activities  and  programs,  the 
total  endeavor  soon  becomes  too  much  for  informal,  part-time 
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administration .    The  answer  has  been  to  secure  a  pastor, 
adequately  trained  and  supported,  who  will  give  full  time  to 
the  work  of  the  church .    It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  compe- 
tent in  preaching,  worship  leadership,  Christian  education, 
personal  counseling,  and  administration.    He  is  usually  con- 
sidered both  the  spiritual  and  administrative  leader  of  the 
congregation .    H .  Richard  Niebuhr  has  given  the  name  of 
"pastoral  director"  to  this  emerging  conception  of  the  minis- 
try.   (The  Purpose  of  the  Church  and  Its  Ministry,  by  H. 
Richard  Niebuhr,  Harpers,  1956.) 

In  addition  to  the  general  cultural  and  religious  forces 
within  our  North  American  society  which  push  us  toward  a 
new  concept  of  the  ministry,  there  are  other  factors  which 
may  operate  to  a  greater  degree  than  we  realize .    Much  of 
the  pressure  for  a  different  kind  of  ministry  may  be  simply 
the  desire  to  be  like  "the  church  across  the  street."    As  the 
process  of  absorbing  cultural  traits  reaches  increasingly  into 
every  area  of  life,  it  te  to  be  expected  that  our  norms  for 
church  life  shall  be  taken  from  the  experience  of  Protestant- 
ism in  general . 

It  is  only  natural  that  our  concept  of  pastors  should  fol- 
low the  lines  taken  by  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
other  non- Catholic  churches .    The  texts  used  in  our  schools 
for  courses  in  pastoral  theology  are  written  from  the  per- 
spective of  these  traditions .    My  point  here  is  not  to  argue 
the  validity  of  these  concepts  of  the  pastor,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  that  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  commonly  assumed  role 
of  the  pastor  in  other  denominations  is  one  of  the  factors  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  demand  for  such  a  pastor  in  our  local  congre- 
gations . 

But  the  point  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  that  the  main  rea- 
son for  the  demand  for  the  type  of  pastor  suggested  above 
lies  much  deeper .    The  role  of  the  pastor  as  it  is  developing 
in  many  Mennonite  congregations  is  determined  (unconsciously) 
by  those  personal  needs  which  are  the  result  of  a  breakdown 
of  community  in  general  and  of  brotherhood  in  particular . 
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The  breakdown  of  a  sense  of  community  in  our  society  is 
a  theme  that  has  preoccupied  the  social  scientists  for  the  past 
decade .    The  diagnosis  of  a  sick  society  resulting  from  social 
disintegration  has  been  made  again  and  again  simply  because 
the  symptoms  are  so  obvious .    This  cultural  disintegration  in 
turn  breeds  a  sense  of  individual  isolation.    Modern  moral 
philosophy,  theology,  the  novel,  and  the  theater  reflect  the 
frantic  efforts  of  modern  man  to  find  some  sense  of  related- 
ness .    The  gap  between  the  individual  and  those  social  rela- 
tionships in  which  goals  and  purposes  take  on  meaning  grow 
wider  and  wider .    The  whole  context  of  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships has  become  distorted  and  blighted . 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  man's  spiritual  capabilities  is, 
of  course,  shattering.    There  is  probably  less  exaggeration 
than  we  like  to  admit  in  this  statement  from  Robert  Nisbet's 
book  The  Quest  for  Community  (which  is  mainly  an  essay  of 
political  theory  on  the  development  of  the  modern  state),  "the 
decline  of  community  in  the  modern  world  has  as  its  inevitable 
religious  consequences  the  creation  of  masses  of  helpless, 
bewildered  individuals  who  are  unable  to  find  solace  in  Chris- 
tianity, regarded  merely  as  creed .    The  stress  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, at  the  expense  of  the  churchly  community,  has  led  to 
the  isolation  of  the  individual,  to  the  shattering  of  the  man- 
God  relationship,  and  to  the  atomization  of  personality." 

An  interesting,  but  tragic,  corroboration  of  this  is  found 
in  the  well-known  research  of  the  French  sociologist,  Durkheim, 
regarding  the  comparative  rates  of  suicide  in  our  modern  civ- 
ilization.   He  found  that  suicide  rates  vary  inversely  with  the 
degree  of  integration  in  society.    How  ironic  that  among  those 
categories  listed  as  having  the  highest  rate  of  suicide  (urban 
dwellers,  industrial  workers,  and  the  unmarried)  should  also 
be  included  those  who  are  members  of  the  Protestant  churches . 

The  deteriorating  effects  of  the  decline  of  community  have 
certainly  been  reflected  in  the  changing  viewpoints  and  orien- 
tation of  the  social  scientists,  particularly  the  psychologists . 
The  old  rationalist  view  of  autonomous,  self-sufficient  man  is 
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giving  way .    Replacing  it  is  a  view  of  man  as  unstable  and 
inadequate  when  cut  off  from  social  membership  or  clear 
belief .   Personality  itself  is  being  interpreted  as  an  aspect  of 
interpersonal  relationships .    (See  particularly  the  works  of 
Harry  Stack  Sullivan.) 

We  could  go  on  and  on  observing  the  loss  of  community 
in  our  society.    But  what  concerns  us  immediately  is  the  effect 
of  this  on  the  church .    The  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  are 
in  the  world  even  though  they  are  not  of  the  world .    Their 
citizenship  is  in  another  kingdom,  but  they  are  buffeted  by 
the  storms  of  this  kingdom  through  which  they  travel  as  pil- 
grims and  strangers .    If  there  is  any  validity  at  all  in  the 
analysis  offered  above,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  floods 
that  have  washed  away  the  main  aspects  of  community  in  our 
society  in  general  will  also  erode  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
in  the  church . 

The  broken  community  at  large  inevitably  places  strain 
and  stress  on  the  brotherhood  that  centers  in  the  church .    The 
members  of  our  congregations  are  caught  up  in  the  individual- 
istic, self-seeking  ambitions  of  their  neighbors  and  co-workers 
He  becomes  involuntarily  involved  in  schemes  for  security 
foisted  upon  him  by  the  welfare  state  and  is  constantly  invited 
to  participate  in  others  provided  by  private  insurance.    No 
man  can  participate  in  such  a  society  .without  serious  conse- 
quences to  his  values  and  convictions .    He  finds  it  difficult 
to  relate  in  any  meaningful  way  to  the  body  of  believers  partly 
because  it  is  not  really  necessary  for  him  to  do  so  and  still 
live .    The  brotherhood  is  less  important  to  him .    Certainly 
there  are  many  reasons  for  the  breakdown  of  true  brotherhood 
in  our  church,  but  foremost  among  them  must  be  the  fact  of 
our  situation  in  a  society  which  has  lost  its  sense  of  community. 

A  member  of  the  church  who  finds  himself  in  the  situation 
described  above  may  soon  also  discover  the  tragedy  of  it .    Or 
perhaps  he  may  never  consciously  discover  it,  but  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  the  process  go  on  nonetheless .    He  no  longer 
needs  the  brotherhood  for  his  purely  physical  needs .    But  man 
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cannot  live  by  bread  alone .    Cut  off  from  the  vitality  of  the 
sort  of  interpersonal  relationships  found  only  in  the  body  of 
Christ  that  is  expressing  its  full  brotherhood,  a  man's  spirit 
perishes  as  surely  as  would  his  body  without  oxygen.    Many 
church  members  are  not  conscious  or  do  not  recoguize  the 
symptoms  of  this  soul- sickness  which  results  from  a  break- 
down of  brotherhood .    But  instinctively  they  reach  for  help . 

Here  is  where  the  pastor  enters  the  picture  again.    He  is 
expected  to  substitute,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  lack  of  related- 
ness  to  the  members  of  the  congregation.    He  becomes  the  one 
to  whom  the  members  go  with  their  problems .    With  no  oppor- 
tunity to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another,  they  go  to  the 
pastor- counselor  to  get  rid  of  their  guilt.    Without  the  advan- 
tage of  admonition  and  counsel  from  their  brother,  the  pastor 
becomes  the  source  of  advice . 

This  is  not  meant  to  depreciate  pastoral  counseling.    My 
own  experience  convinces  me  of  the  necessity  and  potential 
effectiveness  of  it.    Furthermore,  since  most  counseling  has 
to  do  in  one  way  or  another  with  broken  relationships,  the 
pastor  can  do  much  to  restore  real  community  through  counsel- 
ing.   When  the  pastor  helps  one  person,  he  helps  many.    Carroll 
Wise  has  said  that  one  of  the  functions  of  counseling  should  be 
to  remove  barriers  to  fellowship  and  that  this  will  help  create 
a  sense  of  Christian  community. 

But  counseling  can  only  be  a  stopgap  measure .    If  the 
source  of  our  difficulties  is  the  broken  community,  then  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  the  inadequate  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships which  have  corroded  the  brotherhood .    No  amount 
of  pastoral  leadership  will  substitute .    The  ill  effects  of  a 
weak  and  diluted  brotherhood  are  only  met  adequately  by  a 
restored  and  vital  brotherhood. 

There  are  certain  situations  in  which  the  pastor  can  repre- 
sent to  the  individual  the  fellowship  of  the  church.    The  sym- 
bolic function  of  the  pastor  can  definitely  have  a  therapeutic 
effect  upon  people  in  need.    However,  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  this- function  of  the  pastor  is  symbolic,  and  that  it  must 
point  to  a  reality  behind  the  symbol .    If  the  reality  of  a  loving , 
concerned  fellowship  of  Christian  believers  is  not  present, 
the  pastor  is  only  the  symbol  of  an  illusion.    How  often  pastors 
have  heard  this  response  from  a  counselee,  "Yes,  I  know 
what  you  say  is  true,  but  I've  never  experienced  it  in  this 
church."   Regardless  of  how  well  trained,  or  how  attractive 
and  competent  the  pastor  may  be,  he  can  never  substitute  for 
the  actuality  of  a  vital  brotherhood  which  embraces  each  mem- 
ber, and  by  the  quality  of  its  life,  is  a  compelling  invitation  for 
others  to  accept  its  Lord. 

The  background  of  Alan  Paton's  novel  Cry  the  Beloved 
Country  is  the  shattering  of  the  solidarity  of  a  South  African 
community  by  the  forces  of  industrialization .    The  story  is 
of  the  confusion  of  an  African  minister  whose  only  son  is 
executed  for  having  committed  most  of  the  crimes  against 
society.    The  community  exacts  its  terrible  toll  on  the  family. 
In  one  place  the  consternation  of  the  people  in  South  Africa  is 
expressed  in  these  words,    "The  counselors  of  the  broken 
tribe  having  counsel  for  everything  except  the  matter  of  a 
broken  tribe."   Wayne  Oates  comments  on  this,  "Religious 
counselors  tend  to  have  counsel  for  everything  except  the 
matter  of  the  shattered  state  of  the  relationships  of  religious 
people  to  each  other . " 

The  task  of  healing  the  broken  community  is  not  easy .    A 
revival  of  reality  in  brotherhood  is  even  more  difficult .    But 
is  this  not  our  central  problem  in  the  renewal  of  the  church 
in  our  generation?   The  test  of  any  emerging  concept  of  the 
pastorate  is  how  much  it  contributes  to  the  solution  of  that 
problem . 
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CHURCHLESS  CHRISTIANITY 

Paul  Peachey 

I 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  in  Christian  his- 
tory is  the  Mukyokai  Shugi  or  "churchless  ChristianityM  of 
Japan.    Arising  as  a  protest  to  the  sectarian  and  institutional 
Christianity  introduced  to  Japan  by  Western  missionaries, 
this  movement  seeks  to  "carry  Protestantism  to  its  logical 
conclusion."   Today,  scarcely  three  decades  after  the  death 
of  its  "founder, "  Mukyokai  Shugi  numbers  ten  to  fifty  thousand 
adherents  and  exerts  an  influence  in  Japan  far  beyond  its  own 
circles . 

No  less  original  was  the  spiritual  progenitor  of  the  move- 
ment, Kanzo  Uchimura  (1861-1930).    For  nearly  half  a  century 
this  great  prophet  of  God  pommeled  Japan  and  the  Christian 
church  with  the  Word  of  God .    Born  at  the  moment  when  Japan 
finally  opened  her  doors  to  the  West,  his  soul  became  the 
battleground  on  which  the  encounter  of  East  with  West  was 
fought  out  in  miniature.    Even  more  important  than  this, 
Uchimura  telescoped  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  develop- 
ment into  his  own  spiritual  experience  with  astounding  pro- 
fundity.   For  if  the  Protestant  Reformation  meant  the  German- 
ization  of  Christianity  after  centuries  of  Latin  tutelage,  in 
Kanzo  Uchimura  the  "Japanization  "  of  the  faith  occurred  in 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  "first  generation"  Christian. 

Twice  Christianity  has  been  introduced  to  Japan .    On  the 
first  occasion  Francis  Xavier,  the  great  sixteenth -century 
Jesuit  missionary,  planted  the  faith  here .    With  great  insight 
into  the  Japanese  mind  and  culture,  the  dedicated  successors 
to  Xavier  won  half  a  million  souls  to  Christ  in  less  than  half 
a  century.    Then  the  government,  aroused  to  suspicion  by 
various  factors,  crushed  the  movement  in  a  persecution  that 
ranks  with  the  most  ruthless  in  Christian  history.    For  the 
next  two  and  a  half  centuries  Japan  was  closed  to  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world. 
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The  second  influx  of  the  faith  came  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  doors  of  Japan  were 
reopened- -this  time  by  a  "Protestant"  power,  the  United 
States.    (This  year,  1959,  Japanese  Protestants  are  celebrat- 
ing their  centennial.)   When  the  first  Protestant  missionaries 
arrived,  conversion  was  still  a  punishable  crime  and  real 
liberty  was  decades  in  coming.    Simultaneously  Catholics 
were  able  to  resume  their  work;  and,  astoundingly  enough, 
remnants  of  the  original  Catholic  communities  came  to  the 
surface- -after  having  existed  underground  without  outside 
contact  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

But  meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  faith  in  Japan  has  been 
slow .    The  combined  Catholic  and  Protestant  faithful  in  Japan 
today  number  fewer  than  one  per  cent  of  the  population .    Why 
this  should  be  so  remains  to  this  day  a  favorite  topic  among 
missionaries  and  Japanese  Christians  alike .    Though  no  ulti- 
mate answer  to  this  question  has  been  given,  several  impor- 
tant factors  can  be  noted.    One  of  these  is  Japan's  experience 
with  foreign  powers  down  through  the  centuries .    Japan  has 
always  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  superior  power  of  China 
which  put  her  on  the  defensive,  both  politically  and  psycholog-  . 
ically .    It  was  from  the  Chinese  that  Japan  took  over  her  higher 
religions  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  while  yet  always  suc- 
cessfully maintaining  her  political  independence .   Japan  thus 
combined  an  extraordinary  capacity  to  assimilate  foreign 
cultural  influences  with  an  equally  extraordinary  capacity  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  her  own  genius . 

A  further  factor  was  that  Japanese  folk  society  and  folk 
religion  were  already  overlaid  and  in  part  transformed  by  a 
higher  civilization  and  a  higher  religion.    Missionaries  were 
thus  confronted,  not  with  the  inadequacy  of  a  "primitive"  folk 
society  with  few  resources  of  its  own,  but  with  a  sophisticated 
culture  in  the  light  of  which  Westerners  were  even  considered 
"barbarians . "    A  final  factor  we  might  note  is  the  catastrophe 
with  which  the  first  incursion  of  Western  culture  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ended .    The  Japanese  had  ample  reason  to  fear 
that  the  interest  of  Westerners  was  not  altruistic,  especially 
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during  the  century  of  Western  empire  building  in  the  Orient . 

And  yet  when  Western  gunboats  hove  into  sight  on  their 
coasts,  the  Japanese  were  convinced  in  terror  that  they  were 
technologically  behind  the  times .    Internal  political  upheaval 
combined  with  external  pressure  to  open  the  gates  of  Japan 
to  commerce  with  the  West.    True  to  her  own  genius,  Japan 
cautiously  appropriated  the  industrial  revolution  but  resisted 
any  encroachments  upon  her  own  "soul."    As  she  sent  her 
envoys  abroad,  these  sought  to  break  down  the  civilization 
of  the  West  into  its  component  strands  and  then  to  appropriate 
only  those  elements  which  would  bring  their  own  up  to  date 
without  destroying  its  core.    In  this  process  Christianity  was 
excluded  as  an  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous  element. 

Protestant  missionaries,  therefore,  began  their  work 
under  circumstances  which  were  hardly  auspicious .    Even 
apart  from  the  government  attitude  which  was  hostile  enough, 
the  first  young  converts  were  troubled  psychologically  with 
the  feeling  that  somehow  they  were  traitors  of  their  own  peo- 
ple.   To  accept  a  foreigner's  religion  in  place  of  one's  own 
value  system  is  indeed  always  difficult .    But  where  this  event 
is  bound  up  with  suspicion  of  treason  the  obstacles  become 
well  nigh  insurmountable.    To  accept  the  foreigner's  faith 
inevitably  entailed  a  kind  of  submission  to  a  foreigner  and  to 
a  foreign  culture.    For  the  missionary  of  necessity  employed 
a  cultural  vehicle,  namely  his  own,  to  convey  the  faith.    Thus 
the  missionary  brought  not  only  Christ  but  a  visible  tradition 
of  organization,  sacraments,  and  creeds. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  heroic  youths  who  accepted  the 
faith,  often  the  sons  of  recently  dispossessed  warriors 
(samurai),  turned  on  Christianity  the  same  critical  faculties 
that  enabled  the  Japanese  to  be  selective  about  Western  civil- 
ization in  the  first  place- -they  distinguished  between  Christ 
and  Christianity  or  Christendom .    That  is,  as  the  mission- 
ary message  filtered  through  the  Japanese  soul,  it  was  Jesus 
Christ  whom  the  Japanese  believers  could  espouse,  while 
they  rejected  the  cultural  forms  in  which  the  faith  had  ex- 
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pressed  itself  in  the  West.    It  was  in  Kanzo  Uchimura  that 
this  process  came  most  sharply  into  focus:    And  today  it  is 
his  living  influence  that  towers,  perhaps  above  that  of  all 
other  Christians ,  in  Japan . 

This  filtering  of  Christianity  through  the  Japanese  soul 
was  to  have  a  further  result.    Not  only  did  these  new  be- 
lievers find  the  Western  cultural  garb  of  the  faith  inappropri- 
ate for  Japan- -and  unacceptable  in  any  case  as  foreign  to 
their  own  genius,  but  also  beyond  this  they  discovered  the 
inner  inconsistencies  of  Western  Christianity.    And  as  they 
began  to  "speak  back"  to  their  Western  tutors  from  the  inde- 
pendent position  before  Christ  and  in  Christ  which  they  there- 
by gained,  the  reaction  of  missionaries  often  disclosed  these 
inconsistencies  more  fully  than  before .    It  was  the  divided 
state  of  Christendom  that  constituted  a  major  stumbling  block. 

II 

How  should  a  non- Christian  nation  respond  to  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel  when  it  is  represented  not  only  by  the  competing 
claims  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  but  by  literally 
scores  of  sects?   We  must  ask  ourselves  bluntly:    Is  it  not 
scandalous  that  Japanese  Christians  should  feel  themselves 
as  Anglican  or  Lutheran  or  Calvinist  or  Mennonite?   How  can 
they  feel  themselves  as  such  unless  these  attitudes  are  arti- 
ficially cultivated  by  proponents  of  these  denominations?   Is 
it  not  a  reflection  on  missionary  and  national  alike  that  con- 
verts and  churches  should  become  replicas  of  Western  schisms? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  sufficient  information  and  maturity 
of  the  young  Japanese  convert  to  compare  the  counter  claims 
of  the  various  denominations  and  thereby  find  the  one  which 
could  truly  lay  claim  to  the  truth  even  if  such  were  to  exist? 

Or  is  the  approach  of  Uchimura  and  his  "followers"  not 
after  all,  a  sounder  one  to  seek  for  "essential  Christianity" 
or  as  a  recent  Mukyokai  writer  stated,  "'the  most  essential 
element'  of  the  Christian  faith,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Christianity  and  beside  which  all  other  elements  can  be  treated 
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as  secondary  and  nonessential"?   That  such  an  approach  en- 
tails its  own  perils  we  must  note  presently,  but  before  we 
hasten  to  note  them,  we  must  face  the  full  force  of  the  problem 
and  of  the  Mukyokai  reply  to  it . 

We  cannot  here  deal  with  Kanzo  Uchimura  biographically, 
but  since  he  is  the  clearest  expression  of  the  Mukyokai  genius, 
we  must  cite  him  as  an  example .    Uchimura  united  with  six 
other  students  who  were  baptized  with  him  when  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age  to  form  the  Sapporo  Independent  Church. 
Receiving  some  sympathy  from  the  missionary  who  baptized 
them,  they  were  soon  caught  hi  a  competition  between  Episco- 
palian and  Methodist  missionaries .    In  need  of  a  meeting  place, 
they  made  plans  to  erect  a  church .    Their  appeal  for  help  to 
a  Methodist  missionary  brought  a  loan  of  $400 .    To  these 
young  Christians  this  building  operation  was  a  step  toward 
full  spiritual  autonomy.    To  the  missionary  making  the  loan, 
however,  this  gesture  was  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
group  for  Methodist  affiliation .    When  the  church  was  com- 
pleted and  the  congregation  happily  declared  its  independence, 
the  missionary  wrote  a  letter  demanding  the  money  back.    The 
young  believers  rose  to  the  occasion  and  at  great  sacrifice 
were  able  to  repay  the  debt  in  full  within  two  years . 

This  experience  proved  to  be  of  decisive  significance  not 
only  for  Uchimura  personally  but  for  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  Japan.    Thoroughly  alerted  now  to  the  evils  of  denomination- 
alism  and  to  the  necessity  of  the  financial  independence  of 
Japanese  churches  from  foreign  funds,  he  went  to  America 
soon  afterward  for  a  period  of  study- -there  to  have  his  illu- 
sions about  Christendom  further  shattered.    In  his  spiritual 
autobiography  How  I  Became  a  Christian  he  described  his  trip 
to  America  in  terms  as  the  following: 

" . .  .My  idea  of  the  Christian  America  was  lofty, 
religious,  Puritanic.    I  dreamed  of  its  templed  hills  and 
rocks  that  rang  with  hymns  and  praises .    Hebraisms,  I 
thought  to  be  the  prevailing  speech  of  the  American  com- 
monality, and  cherub  and  cherubim,  hallelujahs  and 
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amens,  the  common  language  of  its  streets ...  .As  my 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  Caucasian  race  had  been 
mostly  with  missionaries,  the  idea  stuck  close  to  my 
mind;  and  so  all  the  people  whom  I  met  in  the  street 
appeared  to  me  like  so  many  ministers  fraught  with  high 
Christian  purpose,  and  I  could  not  but  imagine  myself 
as  walking  among  the  congregation  of  the  First-born.    It 
was  only  gradually,  very  gradually,  that  I  unlearnt  this 
childish  notion . " 

And  the  unlearning  process  was  well  nigh  disastrous .    Had 
he  not  met  in  President  Julius  Seelye  of  Amherst  College  an 
understanding  Christian  friend,  it  is  doubtful  that  he  would 
have  salvaged  his  own  faith  through  it .    After  relating  various 
disappointments,  Uchimura  continues  his  account: 

"Time  fails  me  to  speak  of  other  unchristian  features 
of  Christendom .    What  about  legalized  lottery  which  can 
depend  for  its  stability  upon  millions  in  gold  and  silver, 
right  in  face  of  simple  morality  clear  even  to  the  under- 
standing of  a  child;  of  widespread  gambling  propensities, 
as  witnessed  in  scenes  of  cockfights,  horse  races,  and 
football  matches;  of  pugilism,  more  inhuman  than  Spanish 
bullfights;  of  lynching,  fitted  more  for  Hottentots  than  for 
the  people  of  a  free  republic;  of  rum  traffic,  whose  mag- 
nitude can  find  no  parallel  in  the  trade  of  the  whole  world; 
of  demagogism  in  politics;  of  denominational  jealousies 
in  religion;  of  capitalists*  tyranny  and  laborers'  insolence; 
of  millionaires'  fooleries;  of  men's  hypocritical  love  toward 
their  wives;  etc.,  etc.,  etc.?   Is  this  the  civilization  we 
were  taught  by  missionaries  to  accept  as  an  evidence  of 
the  superiority  of  Christian  religion  over  other  religions? 


It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  entries  in  his  diary 
as  these: 

"Feb.  18.    Much  doubting;  not  a  little  troubled . |  My  heart 
must  be  fixed  on  God .    Men's  opinions  are  various,  but 
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GocTs  truth  must  be  one.    Unless  taught  by  God  Himself, 
the  true  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained." 

And  again,  sensing  the  hollowness  and  mundane  ends  of 
much  organized  religion: 

" . .  .1  came  to  my  seminary  upon  an  agreement  that 
I  should  never  be  licensed. . .  .And  the  fear  that  I  had 
entertained  about  the  bestowal  of  this  new  privilege  upon 
me  grew  as  I  observed  its  benefits  talked  about  within  the 
walls  of  my  seminary.    'One  thousand  dollars  with  par- 
sonage,' 'twenty- dollar  sermon  upon  Chicago  anarchy, ' 
. .  .sounded  very  discordantly  to  my  ears .    That  sermons 
have  market  values,  as  pork  and  tomatoes  and  pumpkins 
have,  is  not  an  Oriental  idea  at  least." 

"Theology  is  too  big  a  theme  to  be  comprehended  by 
small  men.    When  small  minds  find  themselves  too  small 
for  such  a  gigantic  theme,  they  construct  their  own  theol- 
ogies fitting  their  own  smallness,  and  throw  anathemas 
at  those  who  comprehend  it  better  than  they.    O  my  soul, 
do  not  contract  theology  to  fit  thy  smallness,  but  expand 
thyself  to  fit  its  largeness ." 

"I  am  seeking  for  a  higher  type  of  morality  than 
'must . '    I  am  hungering  after  the  morality  that  cometh 
from  God's  grace.    But  such  a  morality  is  denied  not  only 
by  the  majority  of  mankind,  but  very  little  seems  to  be 
believed  in  by  the  students  and  professors  of  theological 
seminaries .    I  do  not  hear  anything  new  and  different 
within  these  sacred  walls  than  from  those  which  I  hear 
outside .    Confucius  and  Buddha  can  teach  me  the  largest 
part  of  what  these  theologies  are  presuming  to  teach  the 
heathen . " 

All  these  experiences  were  the  making  of  Kanzo  Uchimura. 
Fortunately  for  him  and  for  the  church  he  was  driven  back  to 
find  an  imperishable  foundation  in  Christ  alone: 
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"In  forming  any  right  estimate  of  Christendom,  it  is 
essential  for  us  first  of  all  to  make  a  rigid  distinction 
between  Christianity  pure  and  simple,  and  Christianity 
garnished  and  dogmatized  by  its  professors .    I  believe 
no  sane  man  of  this  generation  dare  speak  ill  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.    After  reading  all  the  skeptic  literature 
that  had  come  to  my  hand,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  remains  untouched  after  all  the  furious 
attacks  made  upon  those  who  are  called  by  His  name .    If 
Christianity  is  what  I  now  believe  it  to  be,  it  is  as  firm 
and  fixed  as  the  Himalayas . . .  .Some  indeed  rush  at  what 
they  imagine  to  be  Christianity,  which  is  in  fact  no  Chris- 
tianity, but  superstructure  over  the  same,  built  by  some 
faithless  believers  who,  thinking  that  the  Rock  by  itself 
cannot  stand  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  shed  it  over 
with  shrines,  cathedrals,  churches,  doctrines,  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  and  other  structures  of  combustible  nature; 
and  some  fools  of  this  world,  knowing  that  such  are  com- 
bustible, set  fire  to  them,  and  rejoice  over  their  confla- 
gration, and  think  that  the  Rock  itself  has  also  vanished 
in  the  flame.    Behold,  the  Rock  is  there  'towering  o'er 
the  wrecks  of  time . "' 

"Christianity  is  Christ  and  Christ  is  a  living  Person." 
Again:    "Christianity  is  God's  grace  to  be  appropriated 
by  man's  faith.    Grace  and  Faith  almost  exhaust  Chris- 
tianity."   Yet  another:    "Christianity  is  essentially  the 
religion  of  the  cross .    It  is  not  the  religion  of  Christ  but 
the  religion  of  Christ  crucified . ..."    "Christianity  is  not 
an  institution,  a  church,  or  churches;  neither  is  it  creed, 
nor  dogma,  nor  theology;  neither  is  it  a  book,  the  Bible, 
nor  even  the  words  of  Christ.    Christianity  is  a  Person, 
a  living  Person,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,   'the  same  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever.'    If  Christianity  is  not  this,  the  ever- 
present  living  He,  it  is  nothing.    I  go  directly  to  Him,  not 
through  churches  and  popes  and  bishops  and  other  useful 
and  useless  officers .    'I  in  them  and  they  in  Me'- -so  says 
He  of  His  disciples." 
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These  are  the  words,  not  of  a  careful  theologian  who  has 
worked  out  his  ideas  in  a  consistent  system,  but  the  outbursts 
of  saint  wrestling  with  God  amid  the  realities  of  life.    That 
there  are  deficiencies  in  his  statements  is  not  to  be  denied . 
But  these  dare  not  deter  us  from  seeing  his  central  burden 
which  always  comes  out  with  great  cogency.    Christianity 
entails  the  believer's  fellowship  and  walk  with  Christ  and  not 
an  authoritative  cultural  deposit  which  is  to  be  perpetuated 
and  appropriated  externally.    If  such  a  conclusion  does  not 
answer  all  the  questions  that  intrude  themselves,  its  authen- 
ticity and  profundity  are  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

Ill 

When  Uchimura  returned  to  Japan,  he  took  an  uncompro- 
mising stand  as  a  Christian.    His  association  with  the  Chris- 
tian movement  was  constant  and  intimate,  and  yet  he  did  not 
join  a  denominational  group.    He  first  coined  the  term  Muky- 
okai, meaning  "no  church,  "  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1901 . 
While  the  word  "no  church"  or  "churchless"  has  a  negative 
connotation,  it  was  meant  as  a  positive  affirmation  of  the 
church  in  the  true  sense  and  a  negation  only  of  institutional 
Christianity.    "Mukyokai  is  a  church  without  a  church." 
Or  as  a  later  writer  was  to  say,  "Mukyokai  Shugi  is  not  a 
mere  ism  and  the  mu  ...  is  not  a  mere  negation;  it  is  a  greater 
or  more  positive  affirmation  of  the  church  than  that  of  the 
churches  themselves ."    That  is,  since  it  claims  to  adhere  to 
the  church  as  "life  union  with  God  through  Christ,  "  Mukyokai 
stands  for  a  fullness  which  does  not  obtain  where  other  limit- 
ing principles  as  creed,  sacrament,  or  office  are  set  up. 
Another  writer  states: 

"Mukyokai  is  not  anti- ecclesiastical,  but  it  is  work- 
ing for  the  kingdom  of  God  where  neither  Protestantism 
nor  Mukyokai  (non- church)  exist,  but  where  all  are  one 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  there  is  one  real  church  which 
is  His  body." 
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Uchimura  was  opposed  not  only  to  institutional  Christian- 
ity but  also  to  the  planting  of  Western  institutions  foreign  to 
Japanese  soil.    That  is,  he  sought  both  "essential  Christian- 
ity" and  "Japanese  Christianity."   Says  a  contemporary  writer: 
"The  churches  are  almost  all  importations  including  titles, 
organizations,  methods,  and  teachings,  which  in  many  cases, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  Japanese." 
To  Uchimura,  financial  and  institutional  independence  were 
indispensable  to  Christianity  in  Japan.    Christianity  was  to 
become  a  "permanent  power  by  the  force  of  its  own  life . " 

History  has  proven  the  validity  of  Uchimura's  insights . 
To  this  day  Japanese  Protestantism  is  unable  to  support  the 
organizational  superstructures  with  which  the  missionaries 
endowed  it  without  foreign  financial  and  even  managerial  help . 
This  is  accentuated  by  a  duplication  of  services  due  to  denom- 
inational divisions .    (In  this  respect  the  Catholics  are  even 
more  vulnerable,  since  even  the  majority  of  the  clergy  are 
still  foreign,  which  is  not  the  case  among  Protestants) .    For 
this  reason  Christianity  still  "smells  too  much  like  foreigners,  " 
as  a  student  told  the  writer  recently. 

These  views  of  Uchimura  led  to  the  development  of  a 
unique  pattern  of  church  life,  first  evolved  by  Uchimura  him- 
self and  then  taken  up  by  many  others  after  his  death.    Believers 
(and  eventual  seekers)  meet  for  Bible  study  under  a  teacher  in 
a  home  or  rented  hall .    The  meetings  include  Scripture  read- 
ing, prayer,  and  often  hymn  singing  (from  the  usual  Protes- 
tant hymnbook);  but  there  are  no  sacraments .    Uchimura  pub- 
lished a  monthly  magazine  for  a  number  of  years  which  he 
entitled  Bible  Study.    Devoted  chiefly  to  exegetical  studies  and 
certain  current  topics,  he  wrote  most  of  his  own  materials. 
For  a  time  he  had  a  group  loosely  organized  around  his  mag- 
azine, only  to  loosen  them  still  further  when  the  impression 
got  abroad  that  a  church  was  in  formation .    To  ensure  that 
no  permanent  institution  would  outlive  him,  he  discharged 
his  assistant  and  in  his  will  ordered  his  magazine  discontinued 
after  his  death. 
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Bible  study  in  Mukyokai  is  of  a  high  caliber,  since  many 
of  the  teachers  are  men  of  high  academic  standing.    Perhaps 
the  most  influential  Mukyokai  teacher  at  the  present  time 
retired  a  year  ago  from  the  presidency  of  Tokyo  University, 
the  nation's  highest  cathedral  of  learning.    Another  has  sup- 
ported himself  for  years  as  a  private  scholar,  publishing  a 
magazine,  leading  his  weekly  meeting,  and  publishing  a  com- 
mentary of  the  whole  Bible  in  more  than  a  dozen  volumes- - 
some  of  which  have  gone  through  as  many  as  seventeen  print- 
ings and  are  widely  used  by  Protestant  ministers  throughout 
Japan. 

Membership  is  merely  a  matter  of  oral  arrangement 
with  the  teachers .    No  lists  are  kept  and  absolutely  no  com- 
mittees or  other  organizations  occur .    The  Bible  class  does 
not  even  become  a  social  circle,  since  visiting  before  and 
after  is  not  encouraged .    Whatever  mutual  aid  is  given,  and 
there  is  some,  is  handled  by  the  teacher.    A  troublesome 
member  of  the  class  may  be  excluded  by  the  teacher,  but 
this  hardly  constitutes  church  discipline  in  a  full  sense .    In- 
deed Mu^y^kai_Shug_ leaders  seem  quite  Protestant  or  individ- 
ualistic in  their  view  that  all  distinctions  between  the  saved 
and  the  unsaved  must  be  left  to  God.    Since  membership  is 
almost  intangible,  whatever  discipline  obtains  is  achieved 
through  the  individual  conscience.    But  no  pressures  are 
exerted  on  persons  to  become  members .    Motivation  and 
ethical  response  are  therefore  of  a  high  order . 

Perhaps  the  closest  parallel  to  this  pattern  of  church 
life  to  be  found  in  the  West  is  the  Society  of  the  Friends . 
Indeed  Uchimura  had  some  sustained  contacts  with  Friends 
in  Philadelphia .    Yet  there  are  important  differences  .    On 
the  one  hand  the  mystic  strain  is  less  pronounced,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  Bible  plays  a  more  central  role .    The  sub- 
stance of  the  Mukyokai  gathering  is  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  the  exclusive  historical  source  of  divine  truth.    Yet 
a  foundamentalist  view  of  inspiration  is  eschewed,  and  the 
textual  scholars  of  this  movement  employ  all  the  resources 
of  critical  scholarship.    "The  Bible  is  the  expression  of  the 
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life  and  work  of  God,  and  since  'life'  is  greater  than  its  ex- 
pression, it  cannot  be  expressed  completely  in  any  logical  or 
theological  form,  "  says  a  contemporary  Mukyokai  writer . 
But  likewise  they  reject  a  liberal  view  of  the  Scriptures  .    Con- 
cludes the  same  writer,   "...  apart  from  both  the  written 
Word  and  the  quickening  Spirit  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the 
living  Word  of  God." 

It  must  also  be  stressed  that  "churchless  Christianity" 
does  not  derive  from  mere  quietism  or  an  individualistic 
view  of  salvation.    While  individuals  in  the  movement  somejr 
times  do  give  this  kind  of  impression,  certainly  many  of  the 
leaders  are  strongly  and  even  radically  social  in  their  out- 
look.   Uchimura  said  at  one  point,   "I  learned  from  Christ 
and  His  apostles  how  to  save  my  soul,  but  from  the  prophets, 
how  to  save  my  country."    The  ethical  dimension  is  expressed 
in  vigorous  positions  taken  on  social  issues,  particularly  on 
the  evils  of  national  life  such  as  idolatrous  nationalism  and 
militarism .    Uchimura  sacrificed  his  academic  career  by 
refusing  a  worshipful  act  toward  an  imperial  rescript.    Prior 
to  and  during  the  late  Pacific  War  Mukyokai  leaders  were 
among  the  most  heroic  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  mili- 
tarists, suffering  imprisonment  and  the  suspension  of  their 
publications  and  meetings .    In  Uchimura,  however,  an  im- 
portant shift  in  social  attitudes  occurred  in  later  life .    Where 
early  in  his  career  he  became  linked  to  various  reform  efforts 
of  the  Socialists  and  others,  he  later  abandoned  this  approach- - 
concluding  that  only  through  individual  change  can  social  change 
be  effected .    But  this  change  in  attitude  toward  history  was 
accompanied  by  a  strong  turn  to  eschatology  as  the  framework 
of  social  fulfillment.    Thus  even  then  his  view  of  salvation  was 
not  individual  escapist. 

IV 

How  is  Mukyokai  Shugi  to  be  assessed,  and  what  attitude 
should  Christians  in  other  movements  take  toward  it?  It  will 
be  noted  first  of  all  that  the  disavowal  of  creed  and  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  the  youth  and  the  fluidity  of  the  movement  make 
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any  assessment  difficult.    Accordingly  out-group  scholars 
have  been  extremely  cautious  in  their  assertions  about  Muky- 
okai  Shugi,  and  in-group  spokesmen  do  not  give  "official" 
answers.    Nonetheless  some  questions  do  arise.    Perhaps  the 
first  thing  to  stress  is  that  in  a  very  real  sense  Mukyokai 
stands  in  the  stream  of  the  "left  wing"  of  the  Reformation. 
Said  Uchimura  fairly  early  in  his  career, 

"The  world  needs  another  religious  reformation. 
The  16th  century  ended  as  an  arrested  movement.    Prot- 
estantism upon  becoming  an  organization  reverted  to 
Catholicism .    If  we  can  carry  Protestantism  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  we  will  have  another  reformation.    The 
new  Protestantism  if  it  is  perfectly  free  cannot  remain 
in  churchism . " 

Seen  from  this  perspective  the  evil  of  Catholicism  con- 
sisted not  in  the  single  abuses  which  the  Reformation  elimin- 
ated, but  in  the  very  premises  on  which  it  rested- -in  the  at- 
tempt to  make  "an  institutional  organization  the  center  of  the 
Ekklesia--of  substituting  human  service  or  earthly  authority 
for  the  activity  and  authority  of  the  Spirit"  in  the  midst  of  the 
believers .    The  church  is  seen  by  Uchimura  as  a  spiritual 
reality,  whose  structure  and  therefore  whose  unity  is  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  believers .    It  is  the  attempt  to  objec- 
tify or  incorporate  this  unity  in  organizational,  credal,  or 
liturgical  structures  that  leads  to  disunity.    The  denominational 
structure  may  embrace  true  Christians,  but  as  such  it  is  of 
human  rather  than  divine  origin . 

In  the  light  of  this, the  ecumenical  movement  seems, to 
Mukyokai  thought, to  rest  on  the  same  false  premises  as  do 
the  denominations  in  the  first  place,  even  though  individual 
Mukyokai  leaders  manifest  a  friendly  interest  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches .    The  ecumenical  effort  is  miscon- 
ceived since  it  tries  to  harmonize  structures  by  further  struc- 
tural means,  when  the  real  problem  is  their  existence  in  the 
first  place .    Difficulty  arises  immediately  with  the  shift  from 
the  basic  reality  of  "spiritual  fellowship  with  God  through 
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Christ"  to  the  stipulating  of  external  criteria,  whether  creed, 
sacrament,  office,  or  other  institutional  means,  as  essential 
to  the  church .    There  is  therefore  in  the  Mukyokai  a  readiness 
to  admit  great  variety  in  outward  expression,  depending  on 
culture  and  circumstance .    Uchimura  was  willing  on  rare 
occasions  even  to  baptize,  where  circumstances  seemed  to 
require  it .    Rejection  of  the  sacraments  is  not  dogmatic . 
Basically,  since  the  purpose  of  theology  or  dogma  is  to  wit- 
ness to  the  reality  of  the  life  in  Christ  rather  than  to  measure 
faith,  uniformity  is  not  an  issue.    (The  possibility  of  false 
teaching  is  nonetheless  admitted.) 

Perhaps  none  of  the  foregoing  arguments  can  be  gainsaid, 
either  Scripturally  or  logically.    And  yet  experience  to  date 
has  shown  that  at  least  procedurally  no  new  approach  has  been 
found.    For  in  the  perpetual  struggle  for  the  meaning  of  the 
church,every  ecclesiology  claims  to  limit  itself  to  the  essential, 
in  a  sense, to  the  minimal.    Seen  from  the  "outside,  "  there- 
fore, Mukyokai  Shugi  does  what  all  others  do.    But  since  others 
cannot  agree  to  their  definition,  they  become  simply  another 
sect  by  force  of  circumstance .    The  Catholic  approach,  it 
must  be  noted,  is  the  opposite.    It  seeks  for  "fullness,  "  where 
Protestantism  is  imperfect  or  fragmentary.    For  Protestants 
to  return  to  the  "mother  church"  is  not  to  surrender  their 
own  genius  but  to  assimilate  it  into  the  fullness  of  the  "Catholic 
Church."    In  any  case  is  not  the  danger  great  that  a  movement 
which  comes  into  existence  as  a  protest  and  draws  deep  in- 
spiration from  a  critique  of  existing  traditions  may  indeed  be 
deficient  or  incomplete?   This  is  not  to  refute  the  Mukyokai 
argument  or  to  accept  the  Catholic  dogma  (which  is  not  our 
present  subject),  but  rather  to  indicate  the  problems  we  face 
even  if  we  accept  the  Mukyokai  premises  . 

Another  question  to  arise  at  the  outset  is  whether  church- 
lessness  is  not  a  form  of  institution  in  itself.    A  contemporary 
Mukyokai  writer  points  out  that  Mukyokai  Shugi  "is  not  a  de- 
nomination, it  is  a  spirit,  a  character."   Nevertheless,  a 
recent  scholarly  survey  of  Mukyokai  beliefs  and  attitudes 
seems  to  detech  a  second-  or  third- generation  hardening  of 
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beliefs --an  interest  in  the  precision  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain formulas  rather  than  the  creative  openness  and  flexibility 
of  the  "founder."   This  leads  us  to  ask  whether  the  problem 
of  denomination  is  exhausted  in  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  or  whether  it  is  not  even  more  profoundly  a 
spiritual  or  psychological  problem .    Shared  experiences  are 
subject  to  stereotype  in  the  psychological  domain,  whether  or 
not  there  are  accompanying  institutional  structures .    Once 
again  this  is  not  to  reject  the  Mukyokai  argument .    There  is  a 
Biblical  view  of  the  church  and  there  are  unbiblical  views,  and 
Mukvokai  Shugi  has  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  question. 
But  even  a  right  theology  can  be  falsely  held. 

A  second  series  of  questions,  however,  is  theological  in 
nature .    It  must  be  asked,  for  example,  whether  a  purely 
spiritual  view  of  the  church  does  justice  to  the  concept  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  "sacraments,  "  gifts,  and  doctrine 
do  play  a  role  and  which  provides  for  visible  assemblies  of 
believers .    Does  not  Mukvokai  Shugi  sacrifice  something  of 
the  concrete  reality  of  the  church  for  the  sake  of  its  central 
valid  emphasis?   Is  it  right  to  say  that  Jesus  did  not  indend  to 
found  the  church? 

A  third  series  of  questions  is  practical  in  nature .    How 
does  a  purely  spiritual  church  actualize  herself  in  history? 
Does  not  every  actualization  define  itself  in  outwardly  con- 
crete ways?   Must  it  not  be  admitted  that  the  regular  gather- 
ing for  Bible  study  is  generically  as  truly  institutional  as  is 
the  high  mass,  though,  to  be  sure  the  two  are  not  to  be  equated? 
Or  what  of  the  concrete  deeds  of  the  Christian  fellowship?    A 
young  Mukyokai  adherent  told  this  writer  recently  that  he 
would  like  to  take  up  Christian  work  of  rehabilitation  in  south- 
east Asia,  but  there  is  no  organ  in  his  movement  whereby  he 
can  do  so . 

One  must  ask,  too,  whether,  if  the  shortcoming  of  West- 
ern Christendom  derives  at  least  in  part  from  its  Westerni- 
zation, Mukyokai' s  insistence  on  being  a  Japanese  "form"  of 
the  faith  does  not  lead  to  the  same  error  here?   May  Mukyokai 
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repeat  in  Japan  the  error  of  the  Western  church  of  identifying 
national  culture  with  Christianity? 

•A  fourth  series  of  questions  has  to  do  with  the  relation- 
ship of  Mukyokai  to  the  denominations .    Since  Mukyokai  arose 
as  a  corrective,  may  it  therefore  be  incomplete  in  itself?   One 
of  the  most  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  denominations  made 
by  Mukyokai  Shugi  is  that  "each  of  them  acts  as  if  it  were  the 
only  body  of  Christ . "    And  yet  Mukyokai  groups  carry  on  their 
own  work  without  necessary  reference  to  other  Christians  in 
the  locality- -and  is  not  that  the  essence  of  the  denominational 
sin? 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  communication  be- 
tween Mukyokai  and  the  denominations  is  by  definition  ex- 
tremely difficult.    In  communication  between  the  "churches" 
denominational  organ  confronts  denominational  organ.    But 
Mukyokai  Shugi  would  destroy  itself  in  the  very  act  of  creat- 
ing an  organ  to  serve  as  a  conversational  partner .    It  is 
understandable,  therefore,  that  the  "churches"  should  feel 
frustrated  and  even  resentful  in  any  dealing  with  Mukyokai . 
And  by  the  same  token  Mukyokai  attitudes  are  often  less  out- 
going than  they  ought  to  be.    Thus  perhaps  the  most  devastat- 
ing feature  of  the  denominational  pattern  of  Christianity  is  that 
it  makes  virtually  impossible  the  existence  of  churches  in  any 
form  other  than  sectarian. 

Having  noted  both  the  substance  of  Mukyokai  Shugi  and 
the  criticisms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  what  conclusions  are 
possible?   It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  introduce 
Mukyokai  Shugi  to  readers  meeting  it  for  the  first  time  but 
who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  associated  with  it .    Any- 
thing more  than  some  tentative  suggestions  would  require  a 
much  fuller  study  of  Kanzo  Uchimura  and  of  the  movement  he 
inspired  than  is  here  possible. 

In  terms  of  growth  it  appears  that  Mukyokai  Shugi  in 
Japan  far  outstrips  Protestantism  otherwise,  proportionately 
speaking.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mukyokai 
alone,  or  even  together  with  existing  churches,  will  meet  the 
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immediate  evangelistic  needs  of  the  nation.    This  means,  then, 
the  continued  existence  side  by  side  of  Mukyokai,  the  churches, 
and  the  missions.    What  of  the  Christian  witness  under  these 
circumstances  ? 

The  missions  may  well  feel  that  the  basic  task  of  evange- 
lism and  the  sharing  of  the  Christian  heritage  of  the  centuries 
justifies  their  continued  presence.    But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
in  Mukyokai  Shugi  that  Christianity  has  really  assumed  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Japan.    If  the  missions  and  the  churches 
are  to  continue  and  to  prosper,  will  it  not  be  necessary  for 
them  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Mukyokai  Shugi  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  resultant  transformation?   In  turn,  however, 
ought  this  not  to  open  the  door  for  Japanese  Christianity  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  heritage  of  the  centuries,  into  the 
church  catholic,  lest  it  be  swallowed  eventually  by  the  Japanese 
spirit?   Only  if  the  church  is  truly  Japanese  can  it  be  truly 
catholic,  and  only  if  it  is  catholic  can  it  be  truly  Japanese . 
However  remote  and  impractical  such  a  suggestion  may  seem, 
the  Gospel  itself  is  the  source  of  this  proposal,  which  postu- 
lates unity  and  holds  that  "with  God  all  things  are  possible." 

(Note  on  literature:    I  have  not  cited  sources  in  the 
foregoing  quotations  .    They  are  taken  from:    Kanzo  Uchimura, 
How  I  Became  a  Christian,  Tokyo,  1894;  ibid.,  Tapan  and  the 
Japanese,  Tokyo,  1894;  Kokichi  Kurosaki,  One  Body  in  Christ, 
Kobe,  Eternal  Life  Press,  1954;  Raymond  P.  Jennings,  Jesus, 
Tapan,  and  Kanzo  Uchimura,  Tokyo,  Kyo  Bun  Kwan,  1958; 
John  F .  Howes  and  Otis  Cary,  Japan's  Modern  Prophet:    Uchi- 
mura Kanzo,  Amherst  College  and  Doshisha  University  Presses, 
to  be  published  1959;  Howard  Norman,  An  Interim  Report  on 
Nonchurch  Christianity  in  Japan,  from  Kwansei  Gakuin  Univer- 
sity, Annual  Studies,  Nishinomiya,  Japan,  1958.    Also  con- 
sulted were  numerous  articles  in  various  other  works,  as 
well  as  Mukyokai  leaders  and  members .    The  foregoing  is  a 
personal  interpretation  of  a  highly  tentative  nature,  since  I 
cannot  claim  a  full  understanding  of  Mukyokai  Shugi.) 
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"NONRESISTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY"— 
A  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS 

David  Habegger 

Gordon  Kaufman's  article  in  Concern  No .  6  is  addressed 
to  a  weakness  of  contemporary  Mennonitism .    His  is  a  vital 
concern .    As  Mennonites  we  have  drawn  a  clear  line  between 
the  church  and  the  world,  and  this  has  been  necessary.    But 
beyond  this  we  need  to  examine  what  it  means  to  witness  to, 
to  redeem,  and  to  love  the  world.     Kaufman  calls  us  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problem  of  relating  ourselves  to  the  society  around 
us  in  a  truly  Christian  and  loving  manner.    We  have  isolated 
ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  too  great  an  extent . 

Yet  we  must  take  care  not  to  lose  ground  in  one  area  as 
we  explore  another .     Kaufman's  concern  for  the  need  to 
approach  our  fellow  men  in  love,  even  as  Christ  loved  us,  is 
valid;  and  we  must  accept  what  he  says  as  a  just  rebuke .    Yet 
he  seems  to  have  been  led  by  this  concern  to  conclusions  which 
we  find  wanting  when  measured  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ . 

A  study  of  his  paper  raises  questions  at  several  points, 
but  the  central  issue  is  his  discussion  of  what  it  means  to 
love .    Several  excellent  statements  about  love  are  made  in 
the  paper,  but  in  viewing  the  total  picture  one  comes  to  sense 
an  important  lack  which  undermines  much  of  what  Kaufman 
has  said.    That  lack  is  the  failure  to  see  that  love  is  right- 
eous . 

Love  Is  Righteous 

We  would  agree  with  the  statement,  "Christian  love,  as 
perfectly  exemplified  in  God's  act  in  Christ,  sacrifices  itself 
for  and  to  sin;  Christian  love  gives  itself  to  its  own  enemies" 
(p.  8).  We  can  also  subscribe  with  some  reservations  to  the 
statement  that  "love  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  most  sinful 
situations  that  it  can  find,  and  there  it  gives  of  itself  without 
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any  reservation  whatever"  (ibid.).    But  his  reasoning  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  to  be  truly  loving  would  mean  that 
Christians  should  "support  the  military  bill  most  in  accord 
with  the  highest  ideals  and  the  best  moral  insights  of  the 
total  American  society"  (p.  16)  or  that  we  should  encourage 
an  individual  to  "live  up  to  his  own  insights  even  when  these 
insights  contradict  ours"  (p.  18).    Thus  he  seems  to  have 
read  into  his  understanding  of  love,  elements  irreconcilable 
with  the  demands  of  Jesus  Christ . 

We  would  agree  with  Gordon  Kaufman  that  love  is  not 
just  another  principle  to  add  to  the  set  of  principles  by  which 
men  in  general  live .    It  is  the  first  and  greatest  command. 
Yet  when  we  say  that  we  must  obey  love  and  love  alone,  we 
can  go  far  astray.    We  must  affirm  that  love  is  not  antinomian-- 
unbound  by  any  law .    While  the  Christian  life  is  certainly  not 
lived  in  blind  obedience  to  commandments,  on  the  other  hand 
we  cannot  say  that  the  commandments  may  be  disregarded. 
In  a  very  real  sense  the  commandments  are  retained,  though 
insofar  as  men  are  truly  Christian,  they  should  not  need  them-- 
being  so  driven  by  the  love  of  Christ  that  they  do  not  seek  to 
kill,  to  steal,  or  to  dishonor  their  parents . 

The  love  which  seeks  to  support  men  in  whatever  they 
decide  could  easily  become  nothing  more  than  the  love  of  a 
grandfather.    Rather  we  must  love  as  do  responsible  parents, 
who  realize  that  children  must  take  medicine  when  they  are 
ill  even  if  they  dislike  medicine .    Righteousness  without  love 
is  unredemptive,  but  love  without  righteousness  is  mere 
sentimentality. 

Kaufman  writes  most  categorically,  "We  cannot,  then, 
forsake  the  one  who  has  decided  in  a  manner  which  we  think 
wrong."   Yet  a  few  sentences  later  he  adds,  "This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  support  all  others  in  everything 
that  they  do,  for  all  men,  ourselves  included,  do  much  out 
of  simple  selfishness  and  sin  or  plain  unconcern,  and  for 
this  are  to  be  condemned"  (p.  18).    How  are  these  statements 
to  be  reconciled?   What  does  it  mean  "not  to  support"- -to 
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"condemn"  those  who  act  out  of  sin?   Is  no  moral  judgment 
involved?   How  does  one  determine  when  his  neighbor  is  com- 
mitting a  wrong  action  out  of  selfishness  and  when  he  is  doing 
it  according  to  his  best  insights? 

Apart  from  the  exceptional  statement  just  referred  to,  it 
would  seem  that  in  general  Kaufman  so  separates  love  and 
justice  that  love  becomes  amoral .    If  I  understand  correctly, 
he  would  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  can  be  said  to  have 
sinned  (p.  8:  This  conclusion  seems  to  be  dictated  by  the  con- 
text in  which  II  Cor.  5:21  is  related  to  "self-giving  to  the  evils 
of  the  sinful  situation").    Under  Jewish  legalism  as  taught  by 
the  Pharisees,  Jesus  was  of  course  a  sinner,  but  the  Biblical 
testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  Jesus  was  without  sin .    This 
does  not  mean  that  Jesus  was  living  a  libertinistic  life  where 
no  moral  standards  were  held  valid .    Rather  His  was  a  higher 
righteousness .    He  was  made  to  be  sin  only  in  a  substitution- 
ary sacrificial  sense .    He  alone  of  all  men  could  truly  say  He 
kept  the  commandments . 

We  must  therefore  affirm  that  the  Christian  who  "supports 
the  military  bill  most  in  accord  with  the  highest  ideals  and 
best  moral  insights  of  the  total  American  society"  (p.  16)  is 
not  truly  loving,  though  the  surrounding  society  might  approve 
such  an  attitude  and  call  it  love.    "Love"  tailored  to  fit  society's 
wishes  is  at  variance  with  righteousness .    Granted,  one  can 
be  so  self-righteous  as  to  become  unloving;  yet  to  be  so  "lov- 
ing" as  to  become  unrighteous  is  no  better. 

It  is  further  striking  how  Kaufman  has  in  effect  limited 
"love"  to  the  borders  of  the  United  States .    To  support  the 
military  bill  in  line  with  the  highest  American  ideals  is  to 
love  Americans  more  than  Russians  or  Chinese,  thus  deny- 
ing on  the  most  universal  level  the  very  human  solidarity 
which  he  began  by  affirming.    Thus  in  spite  of  the  initial  em- 
phasis on  self- giving,  the  argument  concludes  by  supporting 
national  self-interest.    It  is  in  situations  such  as  this  that 
righteousness  helps  "love"  overcome  its  nearsightedness 
and  natural  self-seeking  inclinations. 
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The  Relativity  of  Truth 

Kaufman  criticizes  (p.  22,  note)  Yoder's  statement  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  defining  a  right  action  which  would  be 
identical  for  all .    He  probably  would  likewise  reject  the  more 
qualified  statement  of  this  position,  with  which  I  fully  agree: 
"Here  the  sectarian  believes  that  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  help 
the  congregation  can  deduce  from  the  New  Testament  a  set  of 
instructions,  commands,  and  prohibitions,  which  are  objec- 
tively valid  in  that  they  translate  the  will  of  God  adequately 
for  all  Christians  at  a  given  time  and  place"  ("The  Anabaptist 
Dissent,  "  Concern  No.  1,  p.  61).    By  considering  all  men's 
best  insights  as  valid,  as  long  as  they  are  sincere,  the  Chris- 
tian is  able  to  follow  contradictory  patterns  of  action.    Gor- 
don Kaufman  would  like  to  call  this  situation  paradoxical, 
but  neither  side  of  a  valid  paradox  can  be  contradictory  to  the 
nature  of  God  or  His  revelation . 

The  effect  of  making  truth  relative  to  the  individual  is  to 
undercut  the  prophetic  witness .    In  the  following  sentence 
there  are  several  ideas .    "But  surely  no  one  has  the  right  to 
say  to  the  other:  'This  is  what  you  must  decide,  this  is  God's 
will  for  you*"  (  Kaufman,  p.  14).    We  might  agree  that  we 
cannot  tell  others,  "This  is  what  you  must  do."    Yet  we  are 
responsible  to  tell  them,  "This  is  what  you  ought  to  do." 
"This  is  the  will  of  God  for  you"  is  just  what  Paul  told  those 
to  whom  he  wrote.      I  Thess  .  5:18.    That  "no  one  else  has 
the  right  to  play  the  role  of  the  mediator  and  tell  him  what 
God  requires  of  him"  (p.  14)  is  simply  not  Biblical.    The  man 
of  God  has  not  only  every  right  but  in  fact  the  responsibility 
to  tell  others  of  God's  requirements.    Mic.  6:8.    Jesus  Him- 
self said,  "As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you" 
(John  20:21,  cf.  17:18).    Paul's  letters  all  close  with  instruc- 
tions telling  people  what  they  ought  to  do .    To  tell  another 
what  he  ought  to  do  is  not  necessarily  seeking  to  dominate 
him .    It  may  be  the  effort  of  love  to  bring  him  into  the  love 
and  will  of  God .    Of  course,  this  experience  may  be  frustrat- 
ing to  the  one  whose  self-seeking  life  or  whose  improper  ef- 
fort to  serve  God  it  interferes  with.    But  such  frustration  is 
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a  part  of  the  process  of  helping  him  "to  be  the  responsible 
and  free  person  whom  God  had  created  him  to  be"  (p.  14). 
So  to  speak  is  not  "to  demand  that  a  man  decide  and  live  by 
a  faith  which  is  not  his  own,  "  but  rather  to  invite  one  to  ac- 
cept and  to  live  by  the  Christian  faith  as  his  own . 

It  is  not  clear  just  what  moral  guidance  Gordon   Kaufman's 
approach  would  actually  give  in  a  concrete  situation.    On  the 
one  hand  he  gives  token  recognition  to  the  Tightness  of  paci- 
fism (p .  24:     "The  Christian  does  not  rely  on  force  of  arms 
in  this  world,  but  on  God,  even  though  this  lead  to  a  cross  . . .  ") 
On  p.  25  he  says  that  the  Christian  may  find  "himself  jailed 
for  his  non-co-operation  with  the  government's  program." 
On  the  other  hand  he  at  once  maintains  the  possibility  of  his 
serving  the  state  by  leading  his  nation  in  time  of  war .    Is 
this  a  rational  possibility?   Could  a  judge  condemn  himself 
to  jail  for  nonregistration?   Can  we  witness  both  for  and 
against  an  armaments  bill  at  the  same  time?   Have  we  not 
here  a  menace  of  moral  schizophrenia,  not  only  disastrous 
for  the  individual  but  ludicrous  to  those  who  hear?    "The 
first  aspect  of  our  responsibility  to  our  fellow  men  is,  then, 
so  to  live  and  speak  so  that  we  witness  to  God's  love  for  man" 
(Kaufman,  p.  10).    Truly  life  and  word  must  be  a  unity. 
"But  we  keep  trying  to  divide  the  two  into  a  word- ministry 
and  a  work- ministry  and  often  even  put  a  premium  on  one  or 
the  other.    When  we  split  the  two  we  crush  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Word  of  God  becomes  bound"  (Jacob  J.  Enz, 
"The  Biblical  Imperative  for  Discipleship, "  Mennonite  Life, 
Jan.,  1958).    Yet  is  not   Kaufman  (especially  in  the  later  in- 
sertion on  p.  17)  telling  us  to  do  one  thing  and  say  another? 

The  paper's  constant  emphasis  on  the  validity  of  the 
non- Christian's  moral  insights  and  on  the  integrity  of  his 
person  is  too  dominant .    Of  course,  God  does  not  leave  Him- 
self without  a  witness  to  any  man,  and  we  should  violate  no 
one's  integrity.    Yet  neither  should  we  affirm  the  sufficiency 
of  "integrity"  for  man  apart  from  God.    We  take  a  dim  view 
both  of  his  capacity  to  know  the  good  and  of  his  ability  to  do 
the  good  he  knows .    The  redemption  he  needs  is  more  than 
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living  up  to  his  best  insights.    The  brotherhood  which  binds 
us  as  sinners  to  the  unregenerate  world- -a  true  enough  point 
in  its  place- -is  overemphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  brother- 
hood of  the  redeemed,  as  Albert  Meyer  has  already  argued . 
The  cleavage  between  the  church  and  the  world  is  barely  dis- 
cernible .    Yet  it  was  the  church  that  Christ  came  to  estab- 
lish, for  which  He  died,  and  in  which  He  is  best  seen  speak- 
ing.   Any  statement  which  so  minimizes  the  church  that  reve- 
lation has  little  more  meaning  within  the  fellowship  than  with- 
out is  suspect. 

Our  Responsibility 

"Nonresistance  and  responsibility"  claims  that  our  sole 
duty  is  to  love  absolutely  and  without  reservation.    Is  this 
actually  the  case?   Is  love  not  a  means  to  attain  our  goal, 
rather  than  the  goal  itself?    Our  goal  is  to  redeem  men, 
bringing  them  into  the  presence  of  Christ  and  the  fellowship 
of  His  church.    The  first  and  last  requirement  is  to  witness 
by  word  and  deed,  in  love,  to  this  end.    Men  outside  the  fel- 
lowship of  Christ  are  men  in  sin,  needing  a  Saviour.    We 
attribute  no  eternal  value  to  men's  insights  and  strivings  as 
long  as  they  avoid  the  question  of  their  relation  to  God.    We 
acknowledge  that  Christians  too  are  sinners,  but  they  are 
sinners  saved  by  grace  and  therefore  saints  striving  after 
holiness .    To  encourage  the  world  in  its  efforts  outside  of 
Christ  is  not  to  be  redemptive  but  rather  to  assist  the  world 
in  its  rebellion  against  God. 

I  therefore  have  reservations  about  the  statement  that 
"love  must  always  be  understood  as  just  that  which  never 
retreats  from  an  evil  situation,  but  always  advances  into  it 
totally  without  any  regard  for  itself"  (p.  7).    It  would  be  true 
to  say  that  the  Christian  should  never  retreat  from  a  given 
situation  for  selfish  reasons;  yet  he  should  seek  to  be  re- 
demptive in  the  best  way  possible .    God  chose  a  particular 
time  and  place  to  send  His  Son  into  the  world.    His  love  was 
wise;  it  took  into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  reception 
and  response  and  the  opportunities  for  the  growth  of  the 
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church.    Jesus  carefully  chose  the  times  and  places  for  His 
working.    There  were  many  hungry  and  sick  in  His  day;  yet 
there  were  times  when  He  retreated  from  them  to  fulfill  a 
greater  purpose.    At  every  point  love  must  survey  its  re- 
sources and  evaluate  how  they  are  best  to  be  expended.    This 
is  the  truth  which  the  statement  quoted  above  fails  to  recog- 
nize .    To  say  that  the  Christian  should  love  everyone  is  mean- 
ingless .    What  we  mean  is  that  as  Christians  we  must  love 
anyone,  especially  the  unfortunate  and  sinful.    But  no  individ- 
ual can  possibly  enter  every  sinful  situation  that  confronts 
him .    The  good  Samaritan  was  not  asked  to  travel  daily  the 
road  to  Jericho  to  pick  up  those  who  might  have  been  way  - 
laid.    This  need  to  measure  and  allocate  one's  resources-- 
and  not  any  relativity  of  truth- -is  the  reason  love  is  not  cod- 
ifiable.    "How  much  should  I  love?"  is  not  the  question.    In 
theory  love  may  know  no  bounds,  but  in  application  we  must 
relate  it  to  the  individual  and  the  congregation .    Our  obliga- 
tions differ .    It  would  be  the  height  of  legalism  to  say  that 
we  must  not  retreat  from  any  situation. 

We  must  challenge  the  acceptance  of  a  secular  definition 
of  responsibility.    In  the  eyes  of  most  of  His  contemporaries 
Jesus  did  not  appear  to  be  "responsible"  or  "relevant, "  nor 
does  the  world  see  Him  any  differently  today.    Yet  His  total 
obedience  was  both  responsible  and  relevant.    The  work  of 
Paul  and  the  early  church  appeared  to  be  missing  the  issues 
of  the  day  when  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  author- 
ities; yet  this  service  was  the  most  responsible  of  all,  and 
those  who  thought  otherwise  brought  the  empire  down  on 
their  heads . 

"In  the  ancient  polytheisms  the  chief  aim  of  worship  was 
so  to  integrate  man  within  his  society  and  society  within 
nature  that  the  whole  would  be  borne  along  in  a  cosmic  and 
gentle  rhythm .    Biblical  man  had  no  such  confidence  in  the 
eternity  of  either  society  or  nature.    The  world  is  in  all  of 
its  aspects  a  'fallen1  world"  (G.  Ernest  Wright,  The  Biblical 
Doctrine  of  Man  in  Society,  p .  35) .    What  was  the  chief  aim 
of  polytheism  is  also  the  chief  aim  of  modern  psychiatry  and 
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sociology.    Has  Gordon  Kaufman    somehow  sought  to  bring 
this  idea  into  a  Christian  framework  with  his  view  of  an 
unqualified  "love"  which  supports  men  in  their  best  inten- 
tions?  Our  mission  as  individuals  and  churches  is  to  uphold 
before  our  nation  and  all  nations  the  ought  of  God  over  against 
the  is^  of  society,  as  we  seek  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the 
Great  Commission. 


I  am  grateful  for  Gordon  Kaufman's   willingness  to  state 
and  to  discuss  his  views  openly.    His  intention,  as  noted  at 
the  outset,  is  a  corrective  one.    He  speaks  to  a  weakness  of 
Mennonite  churches  and  therefore  emphasizes,  purposely 
and  justifiably,  the  needs  he  hopes  to  help  correct .    Yet  his 
picture  of  the  Mennonite  Church  is  not  the  one  I  see .    Despite 
our  many  weaknesses,  there  are  many  who  are  seriously 
striving  to  love  as  Christ  loved.    There  have  been  cases  of 
unloving  excommunication,  but  many  members  have  been 
dealt  with  redemptively .    The  representatives  sent  before 
governments  have  not  to  my  knowledge  advocated  that  the 
nation  disarm  unilaterally.    In  our  mission  work  we  have 
sought  to  minister  to  the  whole  man  and  are  not  satisfied 
merely  to  shout  a  witness  from  a  distance .    We  have  much 
to  learn,  but  let  us  recognize  in  the  Mennonite  churches  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  believe  that  there  are  still  "seven 
thousand  . . .  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal . "   May  our  com- 
mon search  for  the  path  of  faithfulness  continue. 
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THE  ORDER  THAT  BELONGS  TO  THE  GOSPEL 
Lewis  Benson 

The  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  only  concerned  with  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  God  but  with  the  relation  of  God 
to  God's  people.    For  each  individual,  God  has  designed  an 
ordered,  holy  life  that  is  based  on  hearing  and  obeying  His 
Word .    But  God  has  also  designed  an  ordered  community  life 
for  the  people  who  live  by  His  Word . 

Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  deal  with  the  order 
that  belongs  to  God's  people.    The  central  feature  of  the  ordered 
life  of  God's  people  in  the  Old  Testament  was  God's  holy  law. 
In  time  this  law  became  objectified  into  a  complicated  legal 
code  with  an  immense  literature  of  interpretation  and  a  perma- 
nent staff  of  lawyers . 

The  spiritual  vitality  of  this  people  depended  largely  on 
the  presence  of  called  and  qualified  spokesmen  for  God — the 
prophets .    When  no  prophets  appeared  for  generations,  or 
even  centuries,  the  life  of  the  people  became  dominated  by  a 
class  of  priestly  administrators  with  vested  interests  who 
often  became  the  traditional  opposers  of  the  prophets  .    Thus 
the  prophetic  element  was  continually  being  weakened  by  the 
spirit  of  legalism  and  the  spirit  of  institutionalism.    The 
later  prophets  began  to  look  toward  a  future  time  when  God's 
people  would  live  by  God's  law  without  human  mediation  and 
when  God's  kingly  rule  would  be  truly  established  among  them. 

The  coming  of  Christ  was  interpreted  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians as  the  fulfillment  of  these  expectations .    Jesus  began  His 
ministry  with  the  words:    "The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand;  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel." 
And  Paul  says;  "We  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the 
promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled 
the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus 
again. ..." 

IMark  1:15;  Acts  13:32,  33. 
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The  "good  tidings"  are  not  only  concerned  with  reconcil- 
iation of  the  individual  soul  to  God,  but  they  have  to  do  also 
with  a  new  covenant  between  God  and  His  people  which  brings 
a  new  kind  of  order  to  God's  people.    George  Fox  says, 
"Christ  bid  His  disciples  'Go  preach  the  gospel  unto  all  na- 
tions': and  since  this  was  done  are  many  gathered  into  the 
fellowship  and  order  of  it. 

The  new  covenant  does  not  become  known  through  a  new 
law.    Jesus  did  not  come  primarily  to  reconstitute  the  Hebrew 
code  of  morals  but  to  proclaim  the  Good  News .    The  order  of 
the  new  covenant  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  ordinances 
which  Jesus,  as  the  "Founder"  of  Christianity,  instituted  dur- 
ing His  lifetime .    The  new  order  is  not  the  consequence  of 
Jesus'  teaching  but  the  consequence  of  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion .    The  first  church  was  gathered  through  the  preaching  of 
the  resurrection,  and  it  was  community—  gathered  around  and 
to  the  resurrected  Lord.    In  the  old  covenant,  God  gave  His 
people  ten  laws,  but  in  the  new  covenant,  God  gives  not  a 
new  law  but  a  divine  Lawgiver.    God's  voice  commands  from 
heaven,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son. .  .hear  him." 

The  new  order  is  based  on  the  presence  of  the  living 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  His  people  exercising  His  offices  as 
their  living  Prophet  and  Priest  and  King.    The  church  is  based 
on  Christ's  promise,  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless:    I 
will  come  to  you . "   There  is  no  church  except  where  Christ 
is  present.    It  is  Christ's  presence  that  brings  order.    He 
is  the  Orderer  of  His  people  in  two  ways:    first,  through  His 
offices  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  but  also  as  Bishop, 
Counselor,  Teacher,  Leader,  and  Guide  of  His  people;  and 
second,  through  the  spiritual  gifts  that  He  gives  to  every 
member.    In  exercising  His  offices  and  giving  gifts  to  every 
member,  Christ  gives  an  orderly  corporate  life  to  His  people 
that  is  not  dependent  on  the  existence  of  organizational 
machinery  of  any  kind . 


2  F°x»  Works,    1831,  Vol.  8,  p.  129, 
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The  question  "Did  Jesus  found  a  church?"  is  based  on  a 
misunderstanding.    The  church  is  not  a  projection  into  history 
of  something  that  Jesus  established  in  His  lifetime.    This 
would  relegate  Christ's  work  as  the  Orderer  of  His  church  to 
what  He  did  in  the  first  century.    It  is  not  only  because  of 
what  Christ  once  did  but  also  because  of  what  He  now  does 
that  the  new  order  for  God's  people  becomes  a  possibility. 
Christ  is  related  to  His  church  not  as  its  Hero- Founder  but 
in  a  fresh  and  living  way  that  is  perennially  new . 

The  rejection  of  the  idea  that  Jesus  intentionally  founded 
an  ecclesiastical  institution  and  defined  its  internal  order  by 
a  series  of  ordinances  does  not  mean  that  Jesus  was  uncon- 
cerned about  a  continuing  community.    Jesus  said,  "The  law 
and  the  prophets  were  until  John:    since  that  time  the  kingdom 
of  God  is   preached     and  every  man  presseth  into  it. "^    And 
again  He  said,  "I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father 
hath  appointed  unto  me."4  Jesus  predicted  that  the  band  of 
itinerant  disciples  would  scatter,  but  He  also  described  the 
coming  community  of  the  new  Israel.    It  was  to  be  a  commu- 
nity that  was  in  the  world  but  by  the  power  of  God  was  kept 
from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world .    It  had  a  unity  that  is  God- 
given.    It  was  persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake.    It  was  like 
a  community  of  lambs  among  wolves .    It  was  hated  as  Jesus 
was  hated.    It  experienced  in  its  corporate  life  the  redemp- 
tive power  of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake. 

Jesus  used  the  term  "gospel"  in  announcing  His  mission 
and  ministry.  In  Luke,  Jesus  quoted  Isaiah:  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release 
to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty  those  who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord . n*   The  Lord's  acceptable  year  was  pro- 


3  Luke  16:16. 

4  Luke  22:29. 

5  Luke  4:18,  19, 
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claimed  and  the  time  declared  to  be  at  hand  when  Israel's 
hope  of  the  coming  kingdom  would  be  fulfilled .    The  expected 
new  covenant  and  new  kingdom  and  new  prophet  and  new 
priest  and  new  king  were  at  hand.    This  was  the  Good  News . 

The  power  of  the  tempter,  the  deceiver,  the  evil  one  was 
to  be  broken;  and  mankind,  whom  he  had  captivated  and  blinded, 
was  to  be  set  free  and  given  sight.    This  was  the  Good  News. 
In  the  new  order  which  was  about  to  break  forth  there  was  to 
be  a  new  liberty  such  as  was  nowhere  experienced  or  even 
possible  under  the  old  covenant.    The  order  that  belonged  to 
the  Gospel  was  not  only  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the 
evil  one,  but  it  was  deliverance  from  the  imperfections  and 
weakness  of  the  old  covenant. 

"Behold,  all  things  are  become  new"  meant  a  new  order 
for  God's  people.    This  newness  was  not  the  newness  of  a 
revolution  but  of  fulfillment .    It  was  not  that  the  old  covenant 
was  evil  but  that  it  was  unfinished  or  incomplete .    It  was  a 
preparatory  stage  for  that  which  was  to  come  later  and  "ful- 
fill" it. 

Christ's  church  was  not  an  anarchy.    It  had  an  order 
within  it.    But  what  was  the  nature  of  this  order? 

Since  Reformation  times  four  answers  have  been  given 
to  this  question. 

The  first  type  of  answer  comes  from  churches  that  fol- 
low the  teaching  of  Luther.    Here  the  church  is  seen  as  a 
human  institution.    From  this  viewpoint  the  "true  church"  is 
invisible  and  the  visible  church  always  bears  the  marks  of 
its  human  authorship.    But  this  visible  church  must  guard 
against  corrupting  influences  and  by  a  process  of  continual 
self-examination  and  revision,  it  must  keep  itself  as  free 
from  corruptions  as  is  humanly  possible. 

The  second  type  of  answer  comes  from  the  "free  spirits" 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    These  regard  the  invisible  church 
as  alone  representing  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
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they  regard  visibility  as  a  sign  of  apostasy.    They  are  individ- 
ualists who  make  no  contribution  to  the  question  of  church  order 

The  third  approach  springs  from  the  extreme  Bible- cen- 
ter edness  of  the  Reformation  and  finds  expression  in  the 
Anabaptists  who  challenged  the  Reformers  to  carry  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church  to  its  logical  conclusion  along  Biblical 
lines .    This  view  assumes  that  God  intends  His  church  to  be  a 
visibly  gathered  community  of  believers  and  that  such  a  com- 
munity existed  in  apostolic  times .    It  sees  the  historical  church 
as  fallen  and  apostatized  and  seeks  its  "restitution"  in  terms 
of  a  restoration  of  the  pattern  of  church  life  described  in  the 
New  Testament. 

The  fourth  approach  also  assumes  that  God  intends  His 
church  to  be  a  visibly  gathered  community  of  believers . 
And  yet  the  approach  of  this  group- -the  Quakers- -is  based  on 
a  different  principle  of  Christian  renewal  from  that  of  the 
Anabaptists .    The  Quakers  do  not  understand  the  "fall  of  the 
church"  in  terms  of  departure  from  the  pattern  of  church  life 
as  described  in  the  New  Testament.    The  apostasy,  they  say, 
was  not  from  originally  established  forms  and  norms,  but 
from  the  perennial  and  ever  fresh  possibility  in  the  Gospel 
dispensation  for  Godfs  people  to  become  ordered  by  a  living 
Orderer  and  Governor  who  is  in  their  midst.    From  the  Quaker 
viewpoint  the  most  careful  imitation  of  first- century  church 
life  is  also  a  kind  of  apostasy  because  it  is  not  the  right  way 
to  find  God's  order  for  God's  people  under  the  Gospel.    The 
Gospel  not  only  brings  a  new  order,  but  it  also  brings  a  new 
way  of  finding  and  maintaining  that  order . 

When  Fox  says  that  the  foundation  of  our  Quaker  meet- 
ings is  Christ,     he  does  not  mean  that  Quaker  church  order 
is  founded  on  certain  ordinances  or  teachings  of  the  historical 
Christ.    He  means  that  it  is  founded  on  an  experience  of  the 
risen  Christ  as  He  is  actually  present  in  the  midst  of  His 
church  as  its  divine  Orderer .    For  Fox,  apostasy  is  a  rejec- 


6  Fox,  Works,  1831,  Vol.  8,  p.  79, 
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tion  of  Christ  in  all  His  offices .    "There  is  no  true  church, " 
he  says,  "but  where  Christ  is  exercizing  all  His  offices ." 
"Now  the  everlasting  Gospel  is  preached  again. .  .and  many 
are  gathered  into  the  Gospel  by  the  power  of  God  and  are 
turned  to  the  light  which  is  the  life  in  Christ,  are  grafted  into 
Him,  and  are  come  to  walk  in  the  order  of  the  New  Covenant!"7 

Quakerism  is  not  a  new  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of 
that  Reformation  that  was  begun  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
it  does  not  share  some  of  the  basic  presuppositions  of  that 
Reformation.    It  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  terms  of  a 
new  departure  in  the  story  of  Christian  renewal . 

This  new  departure  is  based  on  a  fresh  interpretation  of 
the  "Gospel"  in  terms  of  the  witness  of  the  whole  Bible. 

In  the  Bible  man's  predicament  does  not  consist  in  his 
failure  to  realize  his  full  potential .    It  involves  sin,  which 
is  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  God  of  truth  and  a  following 
of  the  world's  God  in  whom  there  is  no  truth.    But  though  God 
is  sinned  against  He  is  steadfast  in  His  love  and  answers  man's 
rebellion  with  promises  of  redemption.    He  promises  that  the 
deceiver  will  be  overthrown,  and  He  promises  the  regathering 
of  the  community  of  the  blessed  which  will  fill  the  whole  earth. 

The  establishment  of  God's  righteousness  and  God's  rule 
in  human  affairs  is  the  great  vision  and  hope  of  those  whom 
God  calls  to  be  the  children  of  the  promises .    The  hope  of 
Israel  becomes  embodied  in  the  phrase,  "the  kingdom  of  God." 

Jesus*  proclamation,  "The  time  is  fulfilled,"   means  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  fulfillment  of  God's  promises  and 
of  Israel's  hope.    The  "good  news"  means  that  that  which 
had  been  lost  is  now  to  be  restored,  namely,  the  righteousness 
which  God  teaches  and  the  community  over  which  He  rules .    A 
new  righteousness  has  come  which  is  not  the  righteousness 


7 
Fox,  Journal,   Bicentenary  Ed . ,  Vol.  II,  p.  36 
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of  a  written  code  but  the  righteousness  which  is  learned  at 
the  feet  of  a  living  Teacher.    A  new  community  has  come 
which  is  not  a  religious  institution  but  which  has  an  ordered, 
articulate  life  centered  on  the  living  Christ.    The  living  Christ 
is  the  chief  cornerstone  of  the  new  covenant  community.    This 
is  the  stone  which  has  been  rejected  by  all  the  wise  master 
builders  of  man-made  religion. 

The  new  Israel  is  not  a  religious  institution  established 
by  a  founder  and  maintained  by  a  succession  of  orthodox 
administrators .    It  is  not  a  cultus  with  a  worship  ritual  and 
with  initiation,  marriage,  and  burial  ceremonies .    It  has  no 
priestly  hierarchy  or  clerical  class  that  stand  opposed  to  the 
laity.    It  has  no  creedal  basis  for  membership  and  no  sacred 
Scriptures  that  must  be  accepted  as  supreme  authority. 

The  order  of  this  community  is  God- given,  not  man-made. 
It  does  not  stand  in  relation  to  the  religious  communities  of 
the  world  as  a  specie  is  related  to  a  genus .    It  is  the  unique 
order  that  belongs  to  the  new  covenant  and  to  the  Gospel . 

Therefore,  from  the  Quaker  viewpoint,  the  task  of 
Christian  renewal  does  not  consist  in  the  restoration  of  the 
church  of  the  apostolic  age,  but  it  consists  in  becoming 
directly  related  to  Christ  in  a  master- disciple  relationship 
and  finding  through  this  relationship  fellowship  with  one  an- 
other as  God's  people  in  the  new  covenant. 

The  Christ  of  whom  the  Bible  bears  witness  is  a  living 
Being  whose  fellowship-forming  power  can  be  known  by  all 
who  answer  His  call  to  discipleship .    The  supreme  reality 
for  the  Christian  man  is  to  obey  Christ,  and  the  mark  of  the 
community  of  those  who  obey  Christ  is  their  readiness  to 
suffer  and  to  accept  the  reproaches  of  the  unregenerate  world . 

The  inner  life  of  this  community  is  ordered  by  means  of 
the  gifts  that  Christ  gives  to  all  the  members  of  His  church. 
Each  one  has  his  gift  and  his  service.  All  are  priests- -both 
men  and  women . 
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The  Good  News  is  not  that  the  Christian  religion  has 
come  but  that  Christ  has  come .    The  order  that  belongs  to 
this  Good  News  is  not  a  new  constitution  and  bylaws,  but  it 
centers  around  One  who  gives  Himself  eternally  to  be  the 
Head  of  God's  people  and  to  impart  righteousness  without 
legalism  and  community  without  institutionalism .    In  this 
community  there  is  order,  equality,  unity,  liberty,  righteous- 
ness, joy,  and  peace  in  the  spirit  and  the  corporate  experience 
of  the  redemptive  power  of  suffering. 

What  are  some  of  these  qualities  of  the  new  covenant 
community? 

George  Fox  says,  "All  true  liberty  is  in  the  Gospel." 
What  is  this  Gospel  liberty?   At  the  beginning  of  His  minis- 
try Jesus  announces  that  He  has  come  to  fulfill  the  prophecy 
that  promised  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  to  set  at  liberty 
those  that  are  broken  and  shattered.      He  declares  that  it  is 
truth  that  brings  freedom,  but  He  defines  truth  as  that  which 
is  imparted  to  those  who  "continue  in  my  word"  and  "are 
truly  my  disciples .  "9 

In  the  New  Testament  "truth"  is  not  the  opposite  of  error, 
but  the  opposite  of  sin.    Sin  is  not  merely  "falling  short," 
"missing  the  mark,  "  or  "mistakenness ."    It  is  belief  in  a  lie 
and  the  words  of  a  liar .    In  so  far  as  human  life  has  become 
dominated  by  a  lie,  the  captive  state  has  come  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  mankind . 

The  lie  appears  in  its  most  insidious  form  when  it 
reaches  us  in  the  guise  of  religion .    In  institutional  religion 
the  liar  can  offer  comfort,  security,  and  a  kind  of  order  in 
place  of  the  voice  of  God's  heavenly  prophet,  Jesus  Christ. 
The  liar  has  his  captives  inside  organized  religion  as  well 
as  outside  it. 


8  Luke  14:18. 

9  John  8:31,  32. 
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Christ  restores  to  man  the  experience  of  hearing  and 
obeying  the  pure  wisdom  from  above  and  liberates  from  cap- 
tivity those  who  have  believed  the  lie.    Fox  says,  "...  Christ 
the  truth  destroyeth  the  destroyer,  the  devil,  and  bruises  the 
head  of  him  that  hath  people  in  bondage  . . .  and  so  it  is  Christ 
the  truth  that  doth  set  free."10    "Christ  saith,  'If  the  Son 
makes  you  free,  you  will  be  free  indeed,  *  free  from  the  devil  . . 
free  from  all  false  ways,  false  worship,  and  teachers,  free 
from  being  subject  to  the  serpent  . . .  [and]  so  free  men  and  free 
women  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  new  life  ....  So  serve  the  Lord 
as  free  men  and  women  and  there  is  your  joy,  peace,  [and] 
comfort  and  that  which  makes  you  free  is  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  is  Christ  who  destroys  the  devil  and  his  works  ."H 

This  freedom  is  not  individualism;  it  is  freedom  in  a 
unique  community.    Fox  says,  "...  they  that  obey  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  . . .  and  Christ  Jesus  . . .  come  into  unity  and 
fellowship  with  one  another  . . .  and  in  this  they  know  the 
order  of  Christ  and  [know]  God  to  be  a  God  of  order."12 
The  liberty  with  which  Christ  makes  us  free  is  liberty  in  com- 
munity.   In  this  ordered  community  in  which  there  is  true 
liberty  there  is  also  power.    The  power  of  the  Gospel  order 
is  power  to  overcome  the  power  of  the  deceiver.    "Behold, " 
says  Jesus,  "I  give  . . .  you  power  . . .  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy. "i^   And  Paul  says  that  the  Gospel  and  the  kingdom 
come  not  in  word  only  but  in  power.14 

Fox  says:    "...  the  fellowship  is  in  the  power- -not  in  the 
form."15  He  proclaims,  "Now  is  the  redeeming  and  recov- 
ering of  things  that  were  in  the  apostles*  days  and  now  the 


10  Headley  Mss.  315(8, 90F). 

11  Manuscripts  bound  in  original  Annual  Catalogue  of 
Fox's  Writings,  29(58E). 

12  Fox,  Works,  1831,  Vol.  8,  p.  184. 

13  Luke  10:19. 

14  I  Cor.  4:20;  IThess.  1:5. 

15  Fox,  Works,  1831,  Vol.  5,  p.  105. 
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Gospel  of  God  is  known  and  the  power  of  God  . . .  and  now  . . . 
is  the  fellowship  known  by  which  shall  all  the  . . .  fellowships 
upon  earth  be  broken  which  are  not  in  the  power."  *" 

"[They]  may  say  (who  have  told  the  world  they  are  ortho- 
dox men  . . .)  'What,  have  we  not  had  the  Gospel  all  this  while?* 
I  say,  'No  ...  [because]  they  went  from  the  power  of  God 
which  is  the  Gospel.'"17  This  "power  is  the  power  to  stand 
firm  in  the  truth  that  Christ  teaches  and  to  suffer  the  conse  - 
quences  of  nonconformity  to  the  world.    It  is  not  merely  some 
extraordinary  psychic  phenomenon,  but  the  power  to  withstand 
sin.    This  power  is  not  only  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ 
individually,  but  also  to  the  community  that  is  gathered  in  His 
name .    They  are  brought  into  unity  and  strength  and  corporate 
moral  solidarity  by  a  power  that  comes  from  Christ,    When 
persecution  comes,  they  do  not  scatter  but  stand  and  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  kingdom. 

Jesus  teaches  that  disciples  hip  and  the  cross  belong 
together.    Fox  says:    "to  the  cross,  the  power  of  God,  all 
must  bend  and  bow,"1  and  "all  the  poorness  and  emptiness 
and  barrenness  is  in  the  state  that  man  is  in  in  the  fall,  out 
of  the  power  of  God;  by  which  power  he  is  made  rich  and 
hath  strength  again,  which  power  is  the  cross. "l^ 

"The  Lord  is  coming  to  bring  His  people  ...  to  know 
that  the  power  of  God  is  the  cross  of  Christ  which  crucifies 
them  to  the  world. "2^ 

"Living  by  the  power  of  the  cross  leads  men  to  Christ." 

"...  the  power  being  lived  in  the  cross  is  lived  in,  and 


16  Fox,  Works,  183i,  Vol.  4,  p.  229. 

17  Ibid.  Vol.  4,  p.  228. 

18  Ibid.  Vol.  7,  p.  218. 
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whenever  Friends  come  into  this  . . .  they  leave  a  witness 

91 

behind  them  answering  the  witness  of  God  in  others . "zx 

The  fellowship  of  disciples  is  a  fellowship  in  the  cross . 
The  church  that  does  not  know  the  cross  is  apostate .    Fox 
said,  "There  hath  been  an  apostasy  in  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom from  the  cross  of  Christ  which  is  the  power  of  God."22 
"In  the  apostasy,  "  he  says,  "the  Gospel  was  lost  among  them 
and  the  government  of  Christ,  "23  and  he  exhorts  the  Quakers 
to  "know  the  cross  of  Christ  which  is  the  power  of  God,  which 
crucifies  from  the  state  in  the  apostasy."24   "[For]  . . .  you 
are  gathered  out  of  the  apostasy  and  over  it  into  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel  order  as  was  in  the  apostles'  days  . ..  which  Gospel 
order  was  not  of  man  nor  by  man  but  by  Christ  the  spiritual 
man."  2^ 

For  the  disciple  church,  fellowship  and  unity  are  experi- 
enced through  the  cross.    "The  cross,  the  power  of  God,  " 
says  Fox,  "keeps  all  in  order,  subjection,  and  humility.. . ." 
In  this  church  "all  . . .  walk  in  unity  over  the  enmity."27   In 
time  of  persecution  or  trouble  the  bonds  of  this  church  of  the 
cross  are  strengthened.   They  are  like  the  walls  built  to  re- 
sist earthquakes  that  become  stronger  and  more  compacted 
with  every  shock.    "Let  us  thank  God,  "  said  the  author  of 
Hebrews,  "that  we  have  received  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
shaken." 

The  unity  that  comes  through  the  cross  is  experienced 
through  obedience  and  through  suffering.    Of  this  corporate 
obedience  Fox  says,  "They  that  do  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 


21  Fox,  Journal.  Vol.  n,  pp.  328-330. 

22  Annual  Catalogue  of  Fox's  Writings,  Ed.  H.  J.  Cadbury, 
1938,  25c,  p.  64. 

23  Fox,  Works,  1831,  Vol.  8,  pp.  59,  60. 

24  Ibid.,  Vol.  7,  p.  264. 

25  Ibid.,  Vol.  8,  p.  84. 

26  Fox,  Journal,  Bicent.  Ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  340. 

27  Fox,  Works-,  1831,  Vol.  7,  pp.  322,  323. 
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.  • .  and  Christ  Jesus  . . .  come  into  unity  and  fellowship  one 
with  another  and  with  the  Son  an4  with  the  Father;  and  in  this 
they  know  the  order  of  Christ,  and  God  to  be  a  God  of  order. "28 

"In  this  day  of  the  power  of  Christ  all  His  people  are  made 
a  willing  people . w2" 

"This  is  the  perfect  love  and  perfect  oneness  in  the  per- 
fect unity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  with  His  church; 
and  this  oneness  is  that  which  convinces  the  world,  that  the 
world  may  know  that  God  hath  sent  His  Son,  by  the  love  and 
unity  and  oneness  that  is  amongst  the  saints ."  ^ 

The  unity  of  the  cross  is  experienced  in  the  suffering 
that  comes  to  the  church  as  a  consequence  of  obedience  to 
Christ.  Bonhoeffer  says,  "As  it  follows  Christ,  suffering 
becomes  the  church's  lot  too . " 

This  unity  in  suffering  and  in  obedience  to  the  righteous- 
ness taught  by  Christ  leads  to  nonconformity  to  the  world. 
"Where  the  world  is  left  standing,  the  cross  is  not  lived  in, " 
says  Fox. 31    The  Lord  is  coming,  he  says,  "to  bring  His 
people  ...  to  know  that  the  power  of  God  is  the  cross  of 
Christ  which  crucifies  them  to  the  world,  "**  and  he  reminds 
the  faithful  that  "they  that  followed  Christ  in  His  cross,  they 
were  strangers  to  the  world .  "33 

In  this  fellowship  of  the  cross  there  is  discipline  and 
order .    To  the  institutionalists  it  looks  like  utter  chaos  and 
anarchy.    Nobody  is  "heading  things  up,"  there  are  no  written 
rules  binding  on  all  members  and  there  appears  to  be  no  ob- 
jective authority.    Fox  likens  the  spirit  of  institutionalism  to 


28  Fox,  Works,  1831,  Vol.  8,  p.  184. 

29  Fox,  Journal,   Bicent.  Ed., Vol.  II,  p.  432 

30  Fox,  Works,  1831,  Vol.  5,  p.  292. 

31  Ibid.,  Vol.  7,  p.  66. 

32  Fox,  Journal,   Bicent.  Ed., Vol.  II,  p.  297 

33  Fox,  Works,  1831,  Vol.  7,  p.  16. 
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the  spirit  that  caused  Nimrod  to  build  Babel- -a  city  to  preserve 
him  and  his  people  after  the  flood.    "But  God  did  confound  them 
and  their  work  and  so  He  will  do  [to]  all  such  builders .    For 
you  see  how  God  did  confound  all  the  Jewish  builders,  yea, 
the  wise  master  builders  who  rejected  Christ  the  cornerstone 
and  His  order,  and  His  government  and  council."34 

Christ  is  the  Author  of  the  church's  order  and  discipline . 
He  is  its  Orderer  and  it  is  responsible  to  Him .    All  authority 
resides  in  Him .    The  rule  of  Christ  is  not  only  experienced  on 
the  level  of  the  local  congregation.    Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
whole  church .    Wherever  any  gather  together  in  his  name  to 
wait  upon  him,  there  is  the  church  and  there  it  is  possible 
to  know  the  order  of  the  gospel .    This  is  true  whether  the 
gatherine  is  local,  regional,  national,  or  international. 

What  the  priests  and  prophets  and  kings  were  to  God's 
people  in  the  old  covenant,  Christ  is  to  God's  people  in  the 
new  covenant.    Looking  to  Christ  and  following  Him  in  obed- 
ience of  faith  is  the  new  and  living  way.    Christ  "makes  all 
things  new  and  redeems  out  of  the  earth,  "  says  Fox.    "Here 
Christ  walks  in  the  midst  of  His  church  which  sings  the  new 
song  . . .  which  none  can  learn  but  they  who  are  redeemed  by 
Christ  out  of  the  earth."35 

Christ  gives  gifts  to  every  member  of  His  church  and 
each  member  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift  makes  an  offering 
that  contributes  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the  whole  body . 
"The  least  member  of  the  church  hath  an  office,  and  is  service- 
able; and  every  member  hath  need  one  of  another,  "3°  said 
Fox.    But  it  is  Christ  who  calls  and  qualifies  His  elders,  over- 
seers, ministers,  teachers,  prophets,  record  keepers,  evan- 
gelists, missioners,  etc.    His  order  can  be  seen  in  the  harmo- 
nious working  together  of  those  whom  He  has  called.    He  chooses 


34  Fox,  Works,  1831,  Vol.  8,  p.  137. 

35  Manuscripts  bound  in  original  Annual  Catalogue  of  Fox's 
Writings,  179  (15,39G). 

36  Fox,  Works,     1831,  Vol.  7,  p.  347. 
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His  own  workmen  for  each  particular  task.    He  supplies  the 
needs  of  the  church  through  the  gifts  that  He  gives  to  His 
members . 

So  here  is  an  order .    It  is  the  order  for  which  man  was 
created.    It  results  from  hearing  and  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Creator.    This  order  is  possible  for  us  only  through  the  Gos- 
pel. 

In  this  ordered  community  there  is  liberty,  righteousness, 
unity,  peace,  joy,  the  redemptive  power  of  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  and  His  kingdom,  and  nonconformity  to  the 
world .    It  is  to  this  community  that  the  testimony  of  the  proph- 
ets and  apostles  directs  us .    Christ  Himself  is  the  chief  corner- 
stone . 

The  Quaker  approaches  the  problem  of  Christian  renewal 
in  a  frame  of  reference  that  is  different  from  that  of  the  Reform- 
ers of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  Quaker  does  not  take  as  his 
chief  presupposition  the  Reformers'  principle  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Bible .    His  approach  is  based  on  a  new  principle . 
It  is  a  direct  appropriation  of  the  Gospel  truth  that  Christ  has 
come,  that  He  is  now  alive  and  ready  to  appear  in  the  midst  of 
any  community  of  disciples  to  give  His  order,  which  is  the  order 
that  belongs  to  the  Gospel,  to  those  who  look  to  Him  alone  as 
their  Head  and  Supreme  Authority,  and  Orderer. 

This  approach  to  Christian  renewal  accounts  for  most  of 
those  things  by  which  the  Quaker  fellowship  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  other  types  of  church  fellowships .    This  in- 
cludes such  things  as  authority  in  church  government,  minis- 
try, pastoral  care,  and  worship;  nonconformity  to  the  world 
in  dress,  speech,  and  giving  honor  to  men;  testimonies  against 
war,  luxurious  living,  and  judicial  oaths;  and  Christian  practices 
relating  to  marriages  and  burials .    The  sum  total  of  such  prac- 
tices constitutes  the  Gospel  order  in  its  outward  appearance  for 
any  particular  generation.    But  since  the  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  factors  of  human  life  change  from  one 
historical  period  to  another,  it  follows  that  the  witness  of  God's 
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people  to  the  world  in  any  particular  age  will  vary  according  to 
the  conditions  of  that  age.    Therefore,  the  Gospel  order  will  not 
have  exactly  the  same  outward  manifestations  in  every  age,  but 
it  will  have  the  same  center.    Christ  remains  the  same,  the 
Gospel  remains  the  same,  and  the  order  of  the  Gospel  will  re- 
main the  same,  although  its  outward  appearance  may  change  in 
some  particulars . 

The  Anabaptist  and  Quaker  traditions  remain  the  chief 
historical  channels  through  which  the  vision  of  the  disciple 
church  has  been  transmitted  to  us .    The  Anabaptists  and 
Quakers  are  the  nearest  approach  to  the  disciple  church  since 
the  Reformation;  yet  for  three  centuries  they  have  traveled 
separate  paths  chiefly  because  of  their  differing  approaches 
to  the  task  of  Christian  renewal. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  they  have  shared  the  experience 
of  witnessing  and  suffering  for  their  Christian  testimony 
against  war  and  have  had  some  measure  of  fellowship  in  that. 
But  the  world  needs  to  be  confronted  now  with  a  clear  united 
call  to  the  disciple  church .    This  call  is  now  being  given  with 
two  voices .    How  can  these  two  voices  be  brought  into  harmony 
at  this  critical  point  in  the  world's  history? 
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MARGINALIA 

Special  recognition  is  due  Nancy  (Mrs .  Robert)  Lee  for 
editorial  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  issue . 


It  should  be  clear  that  if  CONCERN  is  to  serve  as  the 
vehicle  for  conversation  which  it  sets  out  to  be,  it  must  not 
only  tolerate  but  in  fact  welcome  and  even  solicit  contribu- 
tions with  which  the  editors  do  not  fully  agree .    This  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  by  some  who  were  surprised  to  find  in 
CONCERN  No .  6  an  article  by  Gordon  Kaufman,  espousing  a 
position  noticeably  different  from  the  predominant  Mennonite 
tradition.    For  the  publication  of  such  material,  as  long  as 
it  is  Christian  and  constructive  in  tone  and  intent,  CONCERN 
need  make  no  apology;  it  is  for  this  kind  of  communication 
that  no  other  channel  seems  currently  to  exist .    The  article 
by  David  Habegger  in  this  number  carries  on  the  conversation 
with  Kaufman's  position,  and  we  hope  it  may  continue  fruit- 
fully in  the  future . 


Christus  Victor,  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  International 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  contains  in  its  March,  1949, 
number  a  provocative  restatement  of  the  Lutheran  Doctrine 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms ,  by  Anders  Nygren .    This  article  is 
meant  as  the  beginning  of  a  debate  on  the  theme,  one  which, 
modified  only  superficially,  remains  alive  in  Christian  ethi- 
cal thought  to  our  day .    The  same  number  of  Christus  Victor 
reprints  the  Schmauch  article  from  CONCERN  No .  5 . 


In  line  with  the  fresh  thinking  of  Christians  and  social 
ethics  of  which  the  article  by  Werner  Schmauch  (CONCERN 
No.  5,  p.  68,  cf.  p.  90)  was  a  sample,  a  collection  of  "Doc- 
uments on  the  Contemporary  German  Church  Struggle"  was 
translated  for  the  third  national  conference  of  the  Church 
Peace  Mission  in  April,   1959.    This  67-page  multilithed  set 
of  materials  is  available  from  Church  Peace  Mission  at  the 
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address  indicated  below.    It  provides  a  stimulating  cross- 
section  of  debates  going  on  in  European  Protestantism,  in- 
cluding texts  from  France  and  Switzerland  and  part  of  the 
much-publicized  Barth  "Letter  to  a  Pastor  in  the  DDR,  "  as 
well  as  the  main  body  of  German  materials . 


Following  CONCERN  reprints  are  now  available: 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Christian  Pacifism        35# 
Peace  Without  Eschatology?  35£ 

Available  from: 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Peace  Section, 
Akron,  Pa. 

Church  Peace  Mission,  1133  Broadway,  Room  1601, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Or  from  CONCERNS  circulation  secretariat. 


Dr.  A.  H.  A.  Bakker  is  a  New  Testament  scholar  and 
minister  of  the  Mennonite  congregation  of  Middelburg  on  the 
island  of  Walcheren  in  the  southern  Netherlands .    CONCERN 
is  grateful  for  the  permission  of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  period- 
ical Stemmen  for  permission  to  translate  and  reprint  this 
article,  dealing  in  a  different  context  with  a  problem  already 
discussed  in  CONCERN. 

Dutch  Mennonitism  has  in  the  past  forty  years  under- 
gone significant  theological  and  spiritual  changes .    Nearly 
two  years  ago  CONCERN  obtained  permission  to  translate 
Frits  Kuyper's  message  "The  World's  Challenge  to  the 
Church, "  delivered  at  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
Karlsruhe,  but  later  relinquished  its  priority  in  favor  of  the 
larger  readership  of  Mennonite  Life  (Newton,  Kansas),  which 
published  the  article  in  July,  1958.    Thus  Miss  Bakker's 
article  is  the  first  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  CONCERN  as  wit- 
ness to  the  search  for  spiritual  renewal  going  on  among  the 
Doopsgezinde .    It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  spite  of  a  marked 
return  to  more  conservative  and  Biblical  theological  emphases 
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and  new  vitality  in  the  areas  of  nonresistance,  Christian  edu- 
cation and  youth  work,  missions,  and  service,  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  young  men  and  women  for  pastoral  serv- 
ice has  continued  to  fall  short  of  the  needs .    The  sociological 
changes  which  have  created  similar  problems  for  all  Euro- 
pean churches  have  hit  the  less  numerous  Mennonites  even 
harder .    The  proposals  made  by  Dr .  Bakker  thus  spring  not 
from  Utopian  speculation  about  what  would  be  a  preferable 
or  ideal  form  of  ministry,  but  from  facing  honestly  an  urgent 
need  to  make  the  most  of  limited  resources,  by  using  the 
trained  minister  only  for  those  functions  for  which  his  train- 
ing gives  him  special  qualifications .    Miss  Bakker  *s  article 
has  been  translated  by  her  sister  and  niece,  Mrs .  Willem 
Schiitte  and  Mrs .  Reinhard  Kyler . 

Modern  Quakerism  is  known  broadly  for  its  impressive 
achievements  in  humanitarian  service  and  its  pioneering 
search  for  a  constructive  Christian  contribution  to  peace- 
making.   Christian  theologians  of  all  traditions  have  recog- 
nized the  moral  noteworthiness  of  these  efforts ,  all  the  while 
making  serious  reservations  about  the  heterological  under- 
pinnings by  which  Quakers  seemed  to  support  their  work. 
Often  Quaker  views  of  God,  Man,  and  Revelation  have  seemed 
to  theologians  within  the  historic  Christian  tradition  to  repre- 
sent a  considerable  departure  from  the  common  Christian 
commitment — so  great  a  departure,  in  fact,  that  it  represented 
no  real  challenge  to  those  whom  it  left  behind. 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  defend  Quakerism  against  this 
charge.    There  have  in  fact  been  numerous  qualified  spokes- 
men of  the  Friends'  tradition  who  have  made  of  the  reproach 
a  boast,  making  themselves  the  advocates  of  a  "religion  of 
the  spirit"  which  transcends  all  human  barriers,  not  only 
those  of  race  and  nation,  but  also  those  erected  by  faith 
against  unbelief  and  by  the  Gospel  Order  against  confusion. 
Yet  it  does  need  to  be  said  that  this  is  not  Quakerism's  only 
voice.    There  is  in  the  Society  of  Friends  a  significant  under- 
current of  more  evangelical  thought,  going  even  as  far  as 
fundamentalist  and  pentecostalist  forms  of  expression  in  its 
reaction  to  the  mystical  and  syncretistic  tendencies  just 
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referred  to.    The  significance  of  this  undercurrent  for  the 
future  of  Quakerism  will  depend  on  its  ability  to  add  to  its 
evangelical  zeal  greater  theological  integrity,  both  in  an 
understanding  of  the  Quaker  heritage  itself  and  in  a  return  to 
dialogue  with  historic  Christianity. 

We  therefore  welcome  the  creation  of  a  Quaker  Theologi- 
cal Discussion  Group  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  number 
of  their  organ,  Quaker  Religious  Thought  (first  issue,  Spring 
1959,  available  for  25<£  from  Edward  A.  Manice,  380  Yale 
Station,  New  Haven  99,  Connecticut;  16  pp.,  lithographed). 
The  first  number  is  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
beginning  with  an  article  by  Howard  Brinton,  former  Director 
of  Pendle  Hill.    Of  the  responses  to  this  article  those  of  Lewis 
Benson  and  Thomas  S.  Brown  are  especially  significant  for 
their  critique  of  impersonal  syncretistic  mysticism  and  their 
call  for  commitment  to  Biblically  oriented  faith.    The  next 
number  is  to  be  a  similar  symposium  on  Christology,  opened 
by  an  article  by  Maurice  Creasey,  whose  (unpublished)  dis- 
sertation on  early  Quaker  Christology  has  already  done  much 
to  make  theology  a  live  issue  again  for  Quakerism  (and  vice 
versa)*  and  to  challenge  the  hastiness  of  those  who  have  con- 
signed Quakerism  to  the  limbo  of  spiritualism . 

The  article  by  Lewis  Benson  in  this  issue  speaks  to  the 
same  point.   The  issue  to  be  debated  with  Quakerism  is  not 
order  versus  no  order,  but  rather  this  order  versus  that 
order;  not  "shall  the  church  be  orderly?"  but  "which  order 
is  of  the  Gospel?"   Quakerism  is  not  opposed  to  form  in  wor- 
ship or  to  an  ordered  ministry;  it  is  rather  committed  to 
that  particular  form  and  that  peculiar  type  of  ministry  which 
it  holds  to  be  spiritually  appropriate .    It  should  surprise  no 
one  that  Benson's  contribution,  like  Kaufman's,  will  differ 
from  the  views  of  many  of  our  readers;  may  this  difference 
be  faced  in  a  Christian  way,  as  a  challenge  to  deeper  study 
and  to  Christlike  controversy,  rather  than  as  a  simple  con- 
firmation of  our  own  rightness . 
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Malcolm  Boyd,  author  of  two  well- received  recent  books 
on  the  mass  media  and  their  significance  for  Christians,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  a  different  kind  of  communication  in  his 
article  in  Theology  Today  (January  1959)  on  "The  Taize'  Com- 
munity."   This  article,  based  on  a  three-month  visit,  is  a 
full,  accurate,  and  appealing  account  of  the  life  and  witness 
of  a  community  which,  in  just  over  ten  years,  has  had  an  im- 
measurable impact  upon  French-speaking  Protestantism,  and 
in  fact  upon  European  Christianity  as  a  whole . 

The  story  of  Taize'  is  a  hardly  refutable  demonstration 
of  the  relevance  of  a  creative,  disciplined,  and  in  one  sense 
"withdrawn"  Christian  group.    Its  contribution  in  evangelism, 
theology,  art,  social  service,  and  the  renewal  of  rural  com- 
munity life  goes  far  beyond  what  any  other  forty  men  of  like 
ages  and  gifts  have  done  in  our  day  for  the  spiritual  revitaliz- 
ing of  European  Protestantism  and  the  leavening  of  the  larger 
society  by  spreading  themselves  out  in  more  "responsible" 
posts.    Especially  in  modern  post- Christian  society,  enslaved 
to  demonized  "freedom"  and  "reason"  and  "individual  dignity,  " 
Taize'  has  had  an  especial  appeal  to  young  Christians  seeking 
more  challenge  and  a  channel  for  more  commitment  than  the 
bourgeois  parish  made  room  for;  by  attracting  creative  and 
adventurous  spirits  and  providing  them  with  a  framework 
favoring  both  technical  efficiency  and  spiritual  wholeness,  the 
"brethren"  have  been  more  useful,  more  effective,  more  evan- 
gelically responsible  than  the  respected,  accommodated  churches 
which  hope  by  fitting  into  society  to  permeate  it  with  faith  and 
morals .    Taize  is  in  this  sense  a  parable  of  what  the  whole 
church  should  be. 

If  we  seek  to  balance  this  appreciation  with  a  note  of  cau- 
tion and  critique,  we  should  be  ill-advised  to  center  our  atten- 
tion on  the  coenobitic  vows  of  celibacy,  community,  and  obe- 
dience .  Any  strategy  of  church  renewal  must  find  room  for 
something  seriously  approaching  what  these  vows  aim  at,  or 
be  condemned  both  to  inefficacy  and  to  disaccord  with  the  New 
Testament.    That  celibacy  is  preferable,  where  possible,  to 
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marriage,  is  taught  by  both  Jesus  and  Paul  and  has  been  denied 
by  Protestantism  at  the  cost  of  a  distortion  of  our  views  of  the 
church  and  of  discipleship.    The  formal  renunciation  of  private 
property  is ,  while  by  no  means  a  legal  imperative  for  all 
Christians,  still  when  possible  the  most  symbolically  appro- 
priate and  economically  efficient  way  to  express  the  fundamen- 
tal attitude  toward  property  which  all  Christians  -^whether  they 
"have  as  though  they  had  not"  (I  Cor.  7)  or  "have  nothing,  yet 
possess  everything"  (II  Cor.  6)— must  seek  to  express.    Where- 
as a  vow  of  obedience  to  a  hierarchy  is  frightfully  near  idol- 
atry, a  vow  to  the  brotherhood  is  simply  the  making  explicit 
of  what  entrance  into  the  fellowship  of  believers  should  mean 
for  any  disciple . 

Nor  shall  we  find  something  "wrong  with  Taize'"  in  the 
blend  of  primitive  simplicity  and  modern  bluntness  of  the  art 
work  of  Eric  de  Saussure,  which  is  to  the  ideal  of  the  vitally 
witnessing  church  what  Sallmanrs  Head  of  Christ  is  to  reli- 
gious America.  Nor  is  a  rejection  of  Taize'1  s  liturgical  em- 
phasis, which  for  American  evangelicals  is  almost  instinc- 
tive, basically  valid.    Those  who  give  no  thought  to  the  form 
of  worship  simply  have  a  thoughtless  form,  which  is  no  less 
formal,  and  generally  less  orderly  and  meaningful .    One 
might  find  fault  with  the  particular  way  in  which  Taize  attempts 
to  draw  upon  the  heritage  of  Christian  patterns  of  prayer  and 
praise,  but  such  criticism  is  only  valid  if  it  seeks  to  do  the 
same  thing  better;  the  brethren  of  Taize,  if  not  on  the  right 
tack,  are  at  least  meaning  to  steer  by  the  right  star . 

A  more  basic  inadequacy  of  Taize's  approach  seems  to 
lie  at  a  different  point.    It  concerns  not  a  problem  which  the 
community  has  solved  in  the  wrong  way,  but  rather  one  which, 
not  having  been  seen,  has  not  been  dealt  with.    We  can  best 
bring  this  problem  into  focus  by  examining  the  conception  of 
"the  ecumenical  idea"  which  is  one  of  the  community's  em- 
phases . 
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For  Taize',  planted  by  members  of  the  (Reformed)  national 
church  of  Geneva  in  Roman  Catholic  France,  the  "ecumenical 
idea"  concerns  primarily  the  relationships  between  Protestant- 
ism, best  represented  by  Calvinism,  and  Rome.    The  gap 
between  these  two  traditions  is  not  as  unbridgeable  as  past 
polemic  would  make  it  seem,  if  one  may  choose  those  forms 
of  contemporary  Reformed  Protestantism  which  best  lend 
themselves  to  synthesis  with  some  of  the  "pre- Reformation 
treasures  of  the  church."  Rome  and  Geneva  can  meet,  as 
Calvin  himself  said,  if  both  are  willing  to  backtrack  to  the 
fifth  century,  abandoning  popery  and  Pelagianism  but  keep- 
ing pedobaptism  and  the  post-Constantinian  view  of  the  church 
in  society.    The  consensus  of  belief  of  the  fifth  century,  shared 
by  Roman  and  Eastern  Catholicism,  Luther anism,  Calvinism, 
and  Anglicanism,  has  been  proposed  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion as  a  possible  terrain  of  union,  and  Taize  is  giving  this 
vision  body. 

That  this  strength  is  also  a  weakness  is  visible  at  a  num- 
ber of  points .    The  first  to  come  into  view  is  that  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  ecumenical  problem  itself  are  underesti- 
mated.   Taize  is  attempting  to  reconcile  European  mass 
churches,  all  of  them  (except  for  the  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  Protestants  in  Latin  Europe)  territorially  defined  and  all 
of  them  pedobaptist.    What  these  churches  agree  on  is  funda- 
mentally more  important  than  what  they  differ  on.    The  prob- 
lems of  reconciling  mass  churches  with  believers*  churches, 
Pentecostal  with  respectable,  established  with  free,   "respon- 
sible" with  "disciples,  "  nonresistant  with  nationalist,  espe- 
cially when  such  mutually  excluding  views  coexist  in  the  same 
area,  is  a  far  more  demanding,  if  not  impossible,  task  and 
one  with  which  Taize'  has  no  contact.    The  provincialism 
which  limits  Taize' to  the  Protestant- Catholic  polarity  is  no 
grounds  for  blame,  but  it  limits  the  validity  of  the  basis  of 
unity  which  is  proposed.    This  is  seen  in  the  illusive  solution 
proposed  for  denominational  differences.    "The freres  of 
Taize'  retain  their  membership  in  the  churches  in  which  they 
have  been  baptized,  confirmed,  and,  if  they  are  ministers, 
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ordained."   This  means  either  that  in  these  men's  prior  com- 
mitments to  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  France,  or  the 
Netherlands,  which  they  do  not  break  off  in  joining  Taize', 
there  are  involved  no  major  conflicts  which  would  render  im- 
possible simultaneous  fellowship  with  Taize'  and  with  the 
church  of  origin,  or  that  in  coming  to  Taize'  they  actually 
cease  to  be  fully  faithful  to  their  previous  confessional  attach- 
ment.   An  honest  Baptist  or  Anglocatholic,  Congregationalist, 
or  Greek  Orthodox,  could  not  join  Taize  on  this  basis . 

Other  questions  could  be  raised,  such  as  the  suspicion 
that  the  widespread  hearing  won  by  the  high -church  theology 
of  brother  Max  Thurian,  who  is  attempting,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  non- Taize  writers,  to  restore  confession  (Thur- 
ian's  Confession  has  been  published  in  English  translation  in 
S.C.M.'s  series, "Studies  in  Ministry  and  Worship,  "  London, 
1958),  trans ubstantiation,  and  a  sacramental  conception  of 
confirmation  to  the  Reformed  tradition,  is  not  due  more  to  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  contemporary  man's  disillusionment 
with  the  subjective  and  the  rational,  than  to  the  intrinsic  Chris- 
tological  and  Biblical  validity  of  the  trend  itself.    One  might 
note  the  failure  to  be  as  creative  in  rethinking  social- ethical 
matters  (conscientious  objection?  disestablishment?)  as  in 
other  realms.    But  essentially  any  such  further  shortcomings 
are  tributary  to  the  major  one  of  having  underestimated  the 
ecumenical  problem,  preferring  a  European  to  a  world-wide 
context,  thereby  missing  the  free- church  witness,  preferring 
the  fifth  century  to  the  first,  thereby  being  kept  from  discov- 
ering a  deeper  understanding  of  what  it  means  for  the  church 
to  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  charged  with  a  divine 
mission  to  the  world. 


J-  Y. 
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SOME  NEGLECTED  ASPECTS  IN  THE  BIBLICAL  VIEW 
OF  THE  CHURCH 

William  Klassen 

Rapid  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  study  of  the  church  in  the 
past  60  years.  These  studies  have  moved  from  the  pole  of  Sohm 
where  everything  that  takes  on  form  is  considered  Old  Catholic  and 
therefore  not  in  harmony  with  the  original  intent  of  Christ  (the 
ideal  church  being  the  charismatic  church  without  structure  or 
legal  order)  to  the  opposite  pole  where  the  main  intent  and  ideal  of 
the  church  is  a  smoothly  operating  organization.  Whether  this  be 
the  somewhat  magical  view  of  the  sacraments  and  preaching  which 
one  finds  in  some  of  European  Protestantism,  or  the  well-oiled,  ac- 
tivistic  machinery  of  the  American  church  deriving  most  of  its 
stimulus  (on  the  local  level)  from  an  eager-beaver  pastor  trying  to 
get  ahead  and  from  junior  executives  on  national  church  boards, 
makes  little  difference  in  the  end  result.  The  latter  looks  with  con- 
tempt upon  theological  reflection,  hence  has  never  been  defended  in 
any  detailed  fashion. 

Much  of  this  interest  in  the  church  was  fostered  by  the  ecu- 
menical movement,  and  while  there  always  exists  the  danger  that 
too  much  reflection  results  in  sterility,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
acute  problem  in  America  and  the  thought  given  to  the  nature  of 
the  church  has  been  most  productive  in  renewing  its  sense  of  mis- 
sion and  destiny.   But  we  wish  to  raise  some  questions: 

I.  What  Constitutes  a  Church? 

One  of  the  questions  on  which  there  continues  to  be  basic  dis- 
agreement between  us  and  much  of  the  larger  Protestant  discussion 
on  the  church  is  the  question,  Who  belongs  to  the  church?  Lest  we 
become  ensnarled  in  a  merely  theoretical  discussion  of  the  question: 
Where  is  the  church?  it  should  be  observed  that  it  has  tremendous 
repercussions  in  the  actual  life  of  the  church.  For  Luther  only  two 
things  are  really  necessary:  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  rightly  according  to  the  Gospel. 
Calvin  added  the  element  of  hearing  of  the  Word  which  tends  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  obedience.  Two  major  Anabaptists,  Menno 
Simons  and  Pilgram  Marpeck,  accept  this  definition  of  the  church 
in  a  formal  way,  but  part  ways  drastically  in  their  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  "rightly"  administer  the  sacraments.  Believers'  baptism 
and  the  believers'  church  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Anabaptist- 


Mennonite  view  of  the  church  because  it  is  felt  that  lor  the  church 
truly  to  respond  to  the  lordship  of  Christ  inclusion  in  His  body 
through  baptism  must  be  a  conscious  response  of  the  individual. 
The  church  is  a  community  of  response  and  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  this  response  has  to  be  made  by  the  individual  and  not  by 
his  parents. 

Luther  also  wanted  a  believers'  church,  as  is  often  pointed  out. 
This  made  the  problem  of  faith  central  for  him.  While  agreeing 
with  Luther  that  faith  is  basically  a  gift  of  God  it  is  clear  that  faith 
without  obedience  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  At  this  point  the 
Anabaptists  registered  a  protest  which  is  essentially  valid. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  some  contemporary  Biblical  theol- 
ogy that  it  must  continue  the  rather  tendentious  hermeneutics  of 
the  Reformation  and  see  the  element  of  continuity  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  circumcision-baptism  analogy.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  when  the  New  Testament  discusses  the  element  of  con- 
tinuity between  it  and  the  Old  it  mentions  "faith"  (Heb.  11)  and 
that  not  in  the  sense  of  enjoying  God's  free  offer  of  grace  but  rather 
"By  faith  Abraham  .  .  .  obeyed."  The  Old  Testament  record  shows 
clearly  that  when  Abraham  did  not  obey,  when  he  substituted  his 
own  scheme  and  plan  and  lacked  confidence  in  God's  covenant,  he 
paid  the  price.  It  is  on  this  deeper  level  that  the  continuity  of  God's 
people  is  to  be  sought  rather  than  on  the  analogy  of  age  in  baptism- 
circumcision.  Bishop  Fidus  who  insisted  that  infant  baptism  must 
take  place  on  the  eighth  day  since  in  that  way  the  circumcision 
analogy  would  be  carried  out  was  at  least  consistent,  even  though 
Cyprian  and  the  Council  of  Carthage  (251  or  253)  won  the  argu- 
ment, making  baptism  mandatory  soon  after  birth. 

The  basic  question  is  not  historical  (Did  the  early  church  prac- 
tice infant  baptism?)  but  exegetical  and  theological.  Exegetically 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  and  some  Reformed  scholars  have  freely 
admitted  that  the  New  Testament  is  silent  about  infant  baptism. 
Others  like  Cullmann  have  through  some  highly  imaginative  ex- 
egesis found  it  there,  but  these  attempts  will  not  detain  us  here. 

The  question  that  needs  to  be  pressed  is:  Does  the  baptism  of 
irresponsible  individuals  result  in  a  church  which  is  a  responsible 
divine  society?  If  Rom.  6  means  anything  at  all,  we  must  conclude 
that  death  to  sin  can  only  be  related  to  the  baptismal  experience 
where  the  person  addressed  is  aware  of  his  baptismal  experience, 
and  where  the  memory  of  this  great  divine  act  can  always  guide  him 
in  his  attitude  toward  sin.  Not  only  psychological  value,  but  clear 
theological  values  spring  from  the  ability  to  say  at  every  time:   "I 
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know  when  I  took  the  decisive  step  and  responded  to  God  by  re- 
nouncing the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil— when  I  died  to  sin 
and  was  raised  in  newness  of  life,  and  that  was  the  hour  of  my  bap- 
tism." Here  the  analogy  of  circumcision  in  the  New  Testament 
(as  already  in  the  Old)  is  the  real  circumcision  made  without  hands, 
"by  putting  off  the  body  of  flesh"  (Col.  2:11,  RSV). 

This  reinterpretation  of  circumcision  was  first  proposed  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  4:4;  6:10;  9:25),  and  is  seen  at 
Qumran  where  MD  5:5  reads:  "and  men  of  truth  shall  circumcise  the 
foreskin  of  their  impure  desires  and  stiff-neckedness  in  the  congre- 
gation" (Meyer's  rendering)  and  in  5:28  the  possibility  of  a  reading 
which  calls  those  who  proceed  against  a  fellow  member  of  the  con- 
gregation bearing  a  grudge  "uncircumcised  of  the  heart"  (see 
TWNT  Vi,  78  ff.,  discussion  by  Meyer). 

The  repeated  admonitions  in  the  New  Testament  to  "put  on" 
and  "put  to  death"  indicate  that  while  baptism  does  mark  a  decisive 
point  in  one's  relationship  to  Christ  and  His  body,  the  church,  it  in 
no  way  makes  one  perfect.  To  deny  this  is  in  effect  to  deny  the 
lordship  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  3:21  f.),  for  baptism  saves  us  "as  a  pledge 
to  God  proceeding  from  a  clear  conscience"  (I  Pet.  3:21).  The  con- 
text clearly  indicates  that  the  same  thought  structure  of  Rom.  6  is 
here  in  view,  and  it  includes  the  analogy  between  Christ's  death  and 
that  of  the  sinner  who  dies  to  sin  and  is  raised  in  newness  of  life. 
Above  all  he  puts  on  Christ,  and  the  new  life  in  Christ  is  in  no  sense 
a  striving  after  an  ideal  of  Christ  which  he  distills  from  the  New 
Testament,  but  allowing  Christ  to  be  fully  formed  within  him. 

It  is  one  of  the  oddities  of  history  that  the  term  sacramentum 
when  originally  applied  to  baptism  involved  specifically  the  aspects 
of  vow  and  commitment  but  has  today  lost  that  meaning  almost  en- 
tirely, unless  it  is  seen  as  a  proleptic  vow  made  by  proxy. 

This  commitment  to  Christ  in  baptism  is  absolute  and  total.  It 
brooks  no  rivals  and  allows  no  secondary  loyalties  to  overshadow 
it.  All  loyalties  to  family,  nation,  or  community  are  seen  in  view  of 
the  absolute  loyalty  which  the  Christian  has  to  Christ.  It  is  a  loyalty 
to  Christ  and  not  to  His  church  which  in  the  course  of  history  has 
erred  grievously  and  continues  to  err.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot 
sharply  distinguish  between  Christ  and  His  church,  for  as  long  as 
we  are  in  history  the  two  must  be  seen  together  but  not  identified. 

This  aspect  of  Christ's  sovereignty  needs  to  be  taken  seriously. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  must  be  impressed  upon  all  who  join  the  church 
that  they  are  thereby  submitting  to  a  Lord  who  is  above  all  other 
lords.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  point  out  the 
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idolatrous  character  of  other  lords  which  clamor  tor  the  allegiance 
of  people  today.  Sometimes  Mennonites  have  been  rightly  accused  of 
being  pharisaical  in  their  attitudes  toward  labor  unions.  In  the  light 
of  the  New  Testament  we  would  ask:  Can  one  belong  to  Christ  and 
take  the  vow  of  allegiance  demanded  by  the  Teamsters'  Union  which 
reads:  "I  will  render  full  allegiance  to  this  union  and  never  consent 
to  subordinate  its  interests  to  those  of  any  other  organization  of 
which  I  am  now  or  may  hereafter  become  a  member"?  If  so,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  can  be  done.  It  appears  that 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  cult  of  emperor  worship  of  the 
first  century  is  that  here  you  are  not  explicitly  asked  to  curse  Christ. 

II.  What  About  the  Practice  of  Church  Discipline? 

If  the  church  consists  of  a  community  of  response,  a  covenant 
community  where  all  are  united  to  the  Lord  by  a  common  covenant, 
then  church  discipline  becomes  a  constituent  part  of  that  communi- 
ty's life.  In  spite  of  solid  exegetical  treatments  of  church  discipline 
by  men  like  Rudolf  Bohren  and  its  necessity  as  a  concomitant  to  the 
emerging  view  of  the  church,  there  is  marked  reluctance  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  because  of  the  extremes  to  which  it  has  gone  in  sec- 
tarian Protestantism  and  in  Roman  Catholicism. 

Church  discipline  is  a  necessary  part  of  genuine  church  life.  It 
belongs  to  its  essence.  If  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Ex- 
egesis drops  members  for  being  in  arrears  in  membership  fees,  how 
much  more  should  the  church  take  seriously  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  vows  of  membership  taken?  The  necessity  of  church  disci- 
pline, however,  goes  much  deeper  than  that,  namely,  it  seeks  to  deal 
with  the  ever  continuing  presence  of  sin. 

We  all  admit  the  presence  of  sin.  Roman  Catholics  realize  the 
necessity  of  confession  and  have  their  own  method  of  dealing  with 
it.  Protestants  have  on  the  whole  refused  to  deal  with  it  and  in  the 
recent  past  have  been  only  slightly  disturbed  that  the  psychiatrist's 
couch  is  fast  becoming  the  Protestant  confessional  booth  for  the 
wealthy.  Through  the  upsurge  in  interest  in  pastoral  counseling,  the 
pastor  often  becomes  the  amateur  psychiatrist  who  tries  to  remove 
these  problems  of  guilt  by  various  means. 

In  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  church  history  one  is  forced  to 
raise  the  question:  Are  these  means  of  dealing  with  sin  adequate? 
How  does  my  talking  about  the  past  to  a  pagan  psychiatrist  relate  to 
the  Christian  community  of  which  I  am  a  part?  The  ancient  church 
knew  of  no  private  penance  or  confession.  The  abuses  of  the  private 
confessional  booth  were  so  great  that  as  Protestants  we  were  justi- 
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fied  in  discarding  it.  We  have  tailed,  however,  to  devise  a  valid 
substitute. 

I  should  like  to  propose  as  a  substitute  a  return  to  the  Biblical 
method  of  church  discipline,  which  arJart  from  its  authority  as 
revelation  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
church  today.  The  Bible  seems  to  assume  that  for  the  church  truly 
to  be  the  church  it  must  have  authority  to  forgive  and  retain  sins— 
an  authority  given  to  it  as  a  body  by  Christ  Himself.  John  20:20  ft.; 
Matt.  18:15  ff.  This  aspect  of  the  church  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  even  though  it  is  by  no  means  absent  from  the 
New  Testament  and  has  been  discussed  to  some  extent  in  exegetical 
literature.  By  looking  at  a  specific  passage  of  Scripture  we  may  be 
guided  in  our  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  disciplined 
community.  Matt.  18: 15-20  f.  lends  itself  well  to  such  an  exami- 
nation. 

The  first  step  is  the  encounter  between  the  two  individuals.  If 
this  is  fruitless,  then  an  official  visit  is  made  by  two  or  three  witnesses, 
and  again  if  the  effort  is  fruitless,  the  matter  goes  to  the  church.  By 
taking  two  or  three  along  a  personal  peeve  is  ruled  out,  and  by  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  church  the  danger  of  a  clique  ganging  up  on 
an  innocent  victim  is  circumvented.  But  Jesus  is  also  realistically 
aware  that  even  these  three  steps  may  stop  short  of  the  redemption 
of  the  individual  and  He  recommends  drastic  action  to  portray  to  the 
offender  that  he  is  considered  no  longer  a  part  of  the  group  but  con- 
sidered a  tax  collector  and  a  Gentile.  By  this  He  likely  means  that 
one  begins  with  him  simply  as  though  he  had  never  become  a  disci- 
ple. Through  the  context  of  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  the  approach 
is  thoroughly  redemptive.  The  church  deals  with  sin— by  its  very 
nature  it  must— but  it  never  sits  back  in  complacent  self-satisfaction 
complimenting  itself  that  it  has  just  rid  itself  of  one  of  its  more 
undesirable  members.  It  seeks  always  to  win  the  erring  member  to 
a  restored  fellowship  with  Christ  and  His  body,  the  church. 

It  is  the  paradox  of  the  church  that  a  group  of  erring  individ- 
uals discipline  other  erring  members.  But  at  this  point  the  Gospel 
does  not  maintain  that  only  a  perfect  church  can  discipline.  Rather, 
it  insists  that  the  risen  Christ  moves  among  His  churches  and,  work- 
ing through  His  members,  rebukes  sin,  purges  His  church,  and 
forgives. 

This  point  is  developed  well  by  Bohren  (op.  cit.).  This  makes  it 
possible  for  Paul  to  advocate  the  approach  he  does  in  II  Thess.  3:6 
and  14  (RSV)  where  the  words,  "keep  away  from  any  brother"  and 
"have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  indicate  a  drastic  change  in  relation- 
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ship  which  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  brother.  How- 
ever, the  note  of  tenderness  also  pervades  this  passage:  verse  6— 
"brother";  verse  15— "Do  not  look  on  him  as  an  enemy,  but  warn 
him  as  a  brother." 

It  is  in  this  context  that  Jesus  promises  to  be  present  among 
His  members  if  they  gather  in  His  name,  and  He  surely  has  refer- 
ence to  the  two  or  three  who  gather  to  reprove  the  erring,  and  to 
the  church  which  meets  to  reprove  sins  and  to  forgive.  In  John 
20:23  the  forgiveness  and  retention  of  the  sins  is  intimately  related 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  presence  of  the  risen  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  safeguards  the  church  from  condemning  as  sins 
those  things  which  are  merely  cultural  practices  and  should  also 
safeguard  it  from  turning  .the  church  into  a  Jesuitical  inquisition. 

The  context  of  this  pericope  is  enlightening.  The  admonition 
to  deal  with  sin  in  the  brotherhood  is  reinforced  by  the  solemn  as- 
sertion, "Verily,  I  say  to  you,"  and  the  promise  already  given  to 
Peter  in  Matt.  16  that  whatever  the  disciples  will  bind  on  earth  will 
stand  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  they  will  loose  on  earth  will 
remain  loosed  in  heaven.  We  should  not  remove  the  edge  from  these 
sayings  by  referring  to  the  empirical  situation.  It  was  in  the  presence 
of  Peter's  faults  that  this  promise  was  initially  made  to  him,  and  it 
continues  to  be  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  church  regardless  of  how 
imperfect  its  actual  experience  within  the  world  may  be.  The  fact 
is  that  the  church  here  is  given  authority  to  loose  and  to  bind,  power 
which  involves  forgiving  and  retaining  sins,  authority  which  has  its 
counterpart  in  heaven  and  is  valid  in  its  courts. 

Thus  the  corporate  church  takes  the  responsibility  for  the  sins  of 
each  individual  (cp.  I  Thess.  5:11,  15;  I  Cor.  5:2)  and  the  individual 
carries  responsibility  for  all  his  brethren  (cp.  Gal.  6:1;  I  John  5:16). 
Each  individual  therefore  has  the  authority  of  Jesus  to  correct  and 
to  convict  sins  as  indeed  the  Holy  Spirit  is  described  in  John  16:8,  a 
"  work  which  continues  at  all  times  in  the  church.  Every  disciple  of 
Christ  has  a  word  from  God  which  must  be  heard  by  his  brother. 
This  word  is  both  conviction  and  forgiveness.  What  is  said  of  Peter 
in  Matt.  16:19  is  promised  to  all  the  disciples  in  Matt.  18,  as  in 
John  20:23  it  is  promised  to  all  the  apostles.  As  Schniewind  has 
observed,  this  is  utterly  new.  No  one  in  Judaism  could  be  certain  of 
his  salvation,  much  less  could  he  promise  forgiveness  of  sins  to  an- 
other. When  Jesus  does  this  (Matt.  9:2,  et  par.),  this  can  only  mean 
that  He  has  a  share  of  God's  own  authority.  Moreover  Jesus  hands 
this  highest  authority  down  to  His  church.  The  power  of  the  bind- 
ing and  loosing  word  is  given  to  all  Christians.  Paul  presupposes  that 
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to  receive  the  Word  of  God  is  also  to  give  it  on  to  others  (I  Thess. 
1:5-8;  Rom.  10:8-10)  and  according  to  Schniewind  there  is  no  basic 
difference  in  the  Christian  Church  between  the  one  who  proclaims 
the  Word  and  the  one  who  receives  the  Word,  just  as  also  there  is 
no  basic  difference  between  the  Word  which  is  directed  to  the 
whole  church  and  the  individual  person. 

What  is  it  that  keeps  this  from  degenerating  into  a  community 
where  human  standards  of  good  and  evil  rule  and  where  discipline 
becomes  a  matter  of  social  pressures  and  individual  whims?  The 
guarantee  is  the  promise  of  Christ's  presence.  The  nature  of  the  for- 
mal requirement,  namely,  that  you  must  encounter  the  brother  and 
then  the  brethren,  is  also  a  safeguard.  To  be  sure,  the  church  is  a 
fusion  of  transcendental  and  immanental  factors,  but  its  immanental 
factors  dare  never  obscure  the  fact  of  the  divine  presence  and  the 
action  which  results  in  harmony  with  this  presence.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  in  this  context  the  promise  that  if  two  or  three  agree 
on  earth  about  anything  they  ask,  it  will  be  done  for  them  by  my 
Father  in  heaven  is  expressed  (note  the  parallel  passage  in  John 
16:23).  This  surely  means  that  the  binding  and  loosing  must  be  car- 
ried out  only  in  the  context  of  prayer.  Beyond  this  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  power  of  prayer  rests  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ 
who  is  the  head  of  His  church  and  active  in  it  at  all  times.  It  is  strik- 
ing how  in  the  early  church  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the 
risen  Christ  attended  every  important  event.  "All  that  was  spoken, 
done,  suffered  in  the  church  is  word,  deed,  suffering  of  Christ" 
(Schniewind). 

The  necessity  of  discipline  derives  from  the  central  core  of  nor- 
mative confessional  material  vitally  related  to  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  and  which  makes  it  essential  to  distinguish  truth  from  error. 
I  John  4.  In  its  most  primitive  form  this  confession  was  simply  "Jesus 
is  Lord"  (I  Cor.  12:3),  but  here  again  its  content  was  related  to  the 
historic  Christ. 

Paul  evidences  a  similar  attitude  toward  church  discipline  in  the 
Corinthian  correspondence.  The  incestuous  man  is  to  be  removed 
from  them,  but  this  is  an  action  which  requires  the  assembly,  and 
Paul  will  be  present  in  spirit,  and  then  "with  the  power  of  .  .  .  [the] 
Lord  Jesus,  you  are  to  deliver  this  man  to  Satan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,  that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(I  Cor.  5:4,  5,  RSV).  In  I  Tim.  1:20  Paul  refers  to  Alexander  and 
Hymenaeus  "whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn 
not  to  blaspheme."  Whatever  the  precise  connotation  of  this  state- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  Paul  insists  that  the  church  (either  in  body,  or 
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by  its  apostolic  leadership)  do  something  about  the  presence  of  sin  in 
the  group.  The  goal  is  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  transgressor,  but 
in  the  meantime  no  words  are  spared  to  make  it  clear  to  the  individ- 
ual that  he  is  officially  transferred  from  Christ's  kingdom  to  the 
domain  of  Satan.  Is  this  not,  in  the  end  analysis,  a  more  redemptive 
attitude  than  that  so  often  taken  by  the  modern  church  in  which  sin 
is  winked  at,  gossiped  about,  but  never  really  rebuked  and  reproved? 

The  church  needs  to  be  a  community  of  discipline  and  it  must 
have  the  experience  of  declaring  forgiveness.  This  means  that  it  dare 
not  limit  its  experience  to  a  liturgy  read  together,  meaningful  as  that 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  words  of  absolution  spoken  by 
the  minister,  valuable  as  that  may  be,  but  it  must  gather  together  in 
small  enough  groups  to  make  it  feasible  to  share  with  one  another 
the  deepest  hurts  which  we  carry  around,  and  assure  each  other  of 
fullest  and  freest  forgiveness.  To  turn  this  experience  over  to  group 
psychotherapy  is  to  betray  our  Lord.  Group  psychotherapy  undoubt- 
edly has  an  important  place,  but  if  the  church  were  true  to  its  mission 
this  might  be  a  much  more  modest  place. 

A  word  must  yet  be  said  about  the  relation  of  church  discipline 
to  the  sacraments.  If  the  position  of  baptism  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
service  of  commitment  when  the  person  takes  his  place  in  the  people 
of  God,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  Lord's  Supper  in  some  sense  indi- 
cates that  we  have  kept  our  trust  with  our  Lord.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  lived  perfect  lives,  but  it  does  mean  that  we  have  exam- 
ined ourselves  and  found  our  basic  relationship  toward  Christ  to  be 
one  of  obedience.  To  have  the  flagrant  sinner  appear  at  the  commun- 
ion service  is  to  mar  the  aspect  of  fellowship  which  is  so  central  to  the 
service.  Unless  the  meal  becomes  a  service  where  we  receive  strength 
as  we  imbibe  the  potion  of  immortality,  we  will  always  need  to  stress 
a  measure  of  self-examination.  Sharing  the  cup  means  that  we  share 
our  deepest  being  with  someone. 

Again  we  think  of  Ambrose,  and  we  recoil.  We  dare  not  use  the 
Lord's  cup  to  whip  into  line  a  politician  who  disagrees  with  the 
church.  But  is  the  prostitution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  Ambrose  any 
worse  than  our  own  where  it  is  served  at  the  front  of  the  church  on  a 
help  yourself  basis?  Rabbi  Duncan  was  right  when  he  encouraged  a 
Highland  woman  who  was  weeping  to  take  the  sacrament  with  the 
words:  "Take  it;  it's  for  sinners."  But  we  are  not  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  for  unrepentant,  hardened  sinners  who  are  self-satisfied  in  their 
sins.  By  doing  so  we  cheapen  the  life  that  was  laid  down  for  us— and 
allow  them  to  drink  damnation  unto  themselves. 

Moreover  the  practice  of  church  discipline  is  related  to  the  total 
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worship  of  the  church.  This  point  is  made  strongly  by  C.  E.  B.  Cran- 
field  (a  Presbyterian)  in  a  recent  issue  of  Interpretation  and  he  de- 
serves to  be  quoted: 

".  .  .  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the  human  action  of  worship 
necessarily  involves  church  discipline.  If  the  church  is  truly  and  sin- 
cerely responding  to  Christ's  presence  in  Word  and  Sacraments  and 
in  the  persons  of  His  brethren,  it  cannot  help  being  concerned  about 
the  honor  of  Christ,  the  conversion  of  those  outside,  and  the  true 
welfare  of  its  own  members.  Church  discipline  is  the  practical  ex- 
pression of  those  three  concerns.  ...  In  insisting  on  the  need  for  dis- 
cipline we  are  not  suggesting  that  the  church  should  attempt  to  put 
the  clock  back  and  restore  discipline  as  it  was  exercised  in  any  partic- 
ular period  of  the  past.  Attempts  at  reformation  by  simply  putting 
the  clock  back  are  apt  to  be  disastrous.  But  we  are  suggesting  that 
the  whole  worship  of  the  main  churches  of  Christendom  is  today 
seriously  impaired  and  disfigured  by  the  widespread  breakdown  of 
church  discipline." 

If,  as  Cranfield  suggests,  worship  has  both  the  human  and  the 
divine  element,  then  he  surely  is  correct  in  asserting  that  serious  con- 
sequences will  follow  from  human  delinquency.  Nor  will  the  beauty 
of  a  pleasing  liturgy  compensate  for  a  life  that  is  lived  in  filth. 

III.  What  Is  the  Mission  of  the  Church? 

Franklin  Littell  claims  that  "the  Anabaptists  were  among  the 
first  to  make  the  (Great)  Commission  binding  upon  all  church  mem- 
bers." In  varying  degrees  through  outside  influences  our  Mennonite 
churches  have  recaptured  this  vision  which  was  literally  persecuted 
out  of  the  original  Anabaptists.  Surely  we  would  all  agree  that  in  the 
preaching  and  teaching  ministry  of  the  church  moving  across  the 
world  lies  the  real  mission  of  the  church.  The  church  does  not  real- 
ize its  mission  when  the  morning  worship  "goes  off  with  precision," 
but  the  true  test  of  the  church  comes  when  men  respond  to  the  lord- 
ship of  Christ.  With  it  comes  a  life  where  deed  and  word  coalesce  to 
form  one  unified  witness.  If  this  was  the  genius  of  Anabaptism, 
more's  the  tragedy  that  in  later  years  discipline  overshadowed  the 
mission  of  the  church.  The  desire  for  the  faithful  church  must  al- 
ways go  hand  in  hand  with  being  a  witnessing  community.  The 
church  is  a  witnessing  community  and  anything  which  mars  its  testi- 
mony must  be  taken  with  utmost  seriousness.  Its  very  nature  as  a 
people  of  God  emphasizes  its  relationship  to  God  and  its  cohesive- 
ness  as  a  people. 

An  awareness  of  being  the  people  of  God  forces  a  distinction 
between  them  and  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  people.   They  are 
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always  "a  people  dwelling  alone,  and  not  reckoning  itself  among  the 
nations"  (Num.  23:9,  RSV).  The  prophet  Malachi  awaits  the  day 
when  "once  more  you  shall  distinguish  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  between  one  who  serves  God  and  one  who  does  not  serve 
him"  (3:18,  RSV).  The  report  of  the  17.1st  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  May,  1959,  reminded  us  that  in  our 
day  "There  is  not  a  sufficient  discernible  difference  between  the 
goals,  purposes,  morals,  and  aspirations  of  the  average  church  mem- 
ber and  those  of  his  non-Christian  friends."  This  is  the  constant 
threat  of  the  church.  "The  twofold  temptation  of  the  church  re- 
mains the  same  throughout  the  centuries:  the  temptation  to  conform 
to  the  world— the  salt  losing  its  savor,  therefore  useless;  and  the  temp- 
tation to  live  in  self-centered  isolation— the  salt  kept  in  a  salt  bag, 
again  useless"  (Suzanne  de  Dietrich). 

Franklin  Littell  observes  that  "in  Biblical  living  the  tension 
between  the  church'  and  the  'world'  is  progressively  overcome  by  the 
evangelical  outreach  of  the  community.  The  people  of  the  Covenant 
is  a  special  people,  a  royal  priesthood  (I  Pet.  2:9)  with  a  special  mis- 
sion and  responsibility  for  those  who  dwell  in  darkness."  According- 
ly the  church  discharges  its  responsibility  to  the  world  by  evangeliz- 
ing it  and  drawing  people  into  the  church. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  church's  sense  of  mission  can 
easily  be  lost  by  becoming  so  engrossed  in  cultivating  its  own  garden 
that  it  loses  sight  of  the  needs  on  the  outside.  Likewise  by  sheer  force 
of  habit  it  is  treacherously  easy  to  let  the  sense  of  mission  slip  away 
as  the  consciousness  and  conviction  of  being  the  people  of  God  fades 
into  unreality  and  the  church  settles  down  to  become  simply  another 
human  society  which  claims  man's  loyalty. 

All  of  this  directly  affects  the  church's  witness.  We  have  heard 
far  too  much  about  the  way  in  which  the  Biblical  ethic  is  bound  to 
its  time,  and  have  not  taken  seriously  enough  the  strategy  and  con- 
tent of  this  ethic.  If  Cullmann  is  right  in  asserting  that  the  New 
Testament  views  the  lordship  of  Christ  as  directly  over  the  church 
and  indirectly  over  the  state,  then  G.  B.  Caird  is  correct  in  pressing 
the  implications  of  this  for  Christian  ethics  as  being  much  more  rele- 
vant than  is  assumed  by  a  large  proportion  of  theologians  today.  This 
means  that  we  do  not  need  to  divorce  Rom.  12  from  13,  or  discard 
the  Christian  ethic  at  the  outset  and  base  our  witness  on  a  prudential 
ethic  concocted  at  Broadway  and  120th  Street,  New  York.  Surely  the 
fact  that  at  the  core  of  Christ's  message  stands  the  political  term 
"kingdom,"  taken  with  the  frequency  with  which  such  terms  as  as- 
sembly, people,  citizenship,  and  other  political  terms  occur  in  the 
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New  Testament,  is  not  without  relevance  for  our  understanding  of 
the  Christian  witness  to  the  world  within  which  he  lives.  Neverthe- 
less it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  eval- 
uate a  witness  by  its  immediate  result.  The  clue  to  world  history  is 
the  suffering  servant  in  Deutero-Isaiah  and  only  the  lamb  standing 
as  slain  can  break  the  seals  of  history  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  New 
Testament  speaks  more  about  being  faithful  than  relevant,  although 
it  certainly  does  not  view  these  two  as  being  mutually  exclusive. 

It  may  be  well  to  cast  a  glance  backward  to  see  what  we  have 
tried  to  establish  and  to  attempt  to  sharpen  the  issues  before  conclud- 
ing. To  the  age-old  question:  What  is  the  church?  we  have  replied 
that  the  church  is  there  where  Christ  is  among  His  people;  a  people 
who  have  responded  to  Christ's  call  to  discipleship.  They  have  been 
united  with  Christ.  The  church  is  composed  of  believers  who  have 
submitted  to  the  lordship  of  Christ— not  completely  to  be  sure— but 
nevertheless  they  are  progressively  "[destroying]  arguments  and 
every  proud  obstacle  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  .  .  .  [taking] 
every  thought  captive  to  obey  Christ"  (II  Cor.  10:5,  RSV).  In  view 
of  this  we  marvel  that  Karl  Barth's  critique  of  infant  baptism  has  not 
been  taken  more  seriously.  But  we  observed  also  that  infant  baptism 
is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the  value  of  responsible  church 
membership  is  lost.  This  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  church  discipline 
and  its  importance  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Exegetically  it  was  noted 
that  there  is  strong  support  for  the  practice  and  it  has  always  been 
more  or  less  a  part  of  the  church's  doctrine.  However,  a  large  chasm 
separated  the  church's  belief  and  its  practice  at  this  point.  Sometimes 
discipline  concentrates  on  excommunication,  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment seems  to  concentrate  on  restoring  a  sinner;  sometimes  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  church  lacks  authority  to  discipline  since  we  are  all 
sinners.  Both  of  these  practices  are  merely  a  masquerade  for  a  deeper 
lack,  namely,  the  conviction  that  we  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  that 
as  we  worship,  Christ  is  as  clearly  in  our  midst  as  He  was  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  early  church.  We  have  pointed  out  that  church  disci- 
pline is  valid  when  Biblical,  that  is,  when  it  is  practiced  by  the  group 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer  and  with  the  presence  of  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Unless  a  church  experiences  the  act  of  forgiveness  it  is  never 
the  church,  and  unless  it  imparts  forgiveness  to  others  it  fails  also  to 
be  the  church.  Scandalous  as  it  may  seem  this  is  the  record  of  the 
church  in  its  greatest  period  of  strength.  In  this  connection  a  word 
was  said  about  the  place  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  place  of  wor- 
ship. Finally  a  brief  look  was  taken  at  the  church's  mission  which  is 
seen  as  proclamation  and  witness  through  word  and  deed.  A  caution 
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was  sounded  that  we  do  not  evaluate  a  witness  by  its  immediate  re- 
sults, but  rather  see  it  in  the  light  of  God's  sovereignty  over  history. 
Once  this  is  done  the  church  will  not  be  so  eager  to  save  its  own  in- 
stitutional skin  but  will  be  more  ready  to  accept  the  cross  and  suffer 
for  its  Lord,  regardless  of  the  price. 

Cranfield  suggests  that  we  must  think  of  church  discipline  in  the 
wider  frame  of  reference,  especially  the  urgent  problem  of  the  apart- 
heid policy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  South  Africa.  There 
is  surely  a  place  for  such  a  wider  application  of  church  discipline. 
Certainly  in  the  early  church,  discipline  was  practiced  far  beyond  the 
local  congregation  as  the  letters  and  missionary  journeys  of  Paul 
make  abundantly  clear.  By  speaking  to  each  other,  by  offering  our-' 
selves  for  correction  and  conversation  we  in  effect  submit  to  church 
discipline. 

The  question  still  gnaws:  How,  on  the  local  level  of  the  church, 
do  we  move  from  theory  to  practice?  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  is 
impossible  to  accomplish  this  without  a  thorough  program  of  educa- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  place  to  begin  would  be  with  those  who  are 
now  contemplating  church  membership.  By  putting  some  fiber  into 
church  membership  and  uniting  it  with  baptism  it  could  become  a 
deeply  moving  experience  and  the  adequate  symbol  of  appropriation 
which  F.  W.  Dillistone  finds  lacking.  (Dillistone  is  quite  aware  of 
the  problem  which  the  church  has  inherited  by  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism.  Church  membership  is  not  appropriated.  Instead  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  symbols  of  the  early  church  have  lost  their  relevance 
and  meaning,  perhaps  we  should  seriously  consider  the  Biblical  em- 
phasis of  joining  baptism  to  renunciation  and  commitment.)  It  could 
be  impressed  upon  them  and  those  now  in  the  church  that  being  a 
part  of  the  church  means  making  every  decision  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  lordship,  and  that  these  decisions  cannot  be  made  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  but  must  be  made  in  interaction  with  the  group.  To  be 
sure,  all  things  are  pure,  but  not  all  things  are  edifying,  and  hence 
the  reason  for  discussion  with  the  brother  before  an  act  of  any  impor- 
tance is  committed.  To  be  concrete:  Here  is  a  man  who  is  a  member 
of  your  congregation  and  because  he  is  a  frugal  businessman  his  em- 
ployees are  the  lowest  paid  in  town.  His  place  neither  in  the  local 
congregation  nor  in  the  wider  church  organization  dare  affect  the 
action  of  the  congregation.  This  issue  is  at  least  equal  in  magnitude 
to  that  of  fornication,  but  the  latter  provokes  action  much  more 
often. 

The  way  to  a  stronger  church  life  in  America  is  open  to  us.  It 
cannot  be  reached,  however,  through  clever  satire  of  the  church  in 
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suburbia  alone.  It  cannot  be  reached  by  adding  activities  to  an  al- 
ready hair-raising  schedule.  The  past  centuries  have  surely  taught 
that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  a  retreat  from  the  centers  of  paganism 
into  cultural  enclaves,  whether  they  be  in  agricultural  communities 
or  the  ivory  towers  of  a  seminary  environment.  We  know  too  that 
when  Luther  relied  upon  the  word  and  the  sacrament  to  bring  into 
being  that  church  composed  of  earnest  believers  for  which  he 
yearned,  he  embarked  upon  a  dead-end  road,  which  especially  in  his 
native  Germany  misfired  badly. 

It  would  seem,  rather,  that  modern  Biblical  scholars  who  are 
reminding  us  that  the  Biblical  patterns  may  not  be  as  outmoded  as 
we  are  prone  to  think  may  be  stabbing  us  into  a  more  fruitful  and 
vibrant  church  life.  Will  we  heed?  Will  we  pay  the  price  ofTosing 
our  pagan  individualism  and  submitting  to  the  discipline  of  Christ- 
the  Head  and  experiencing  genuine  Biblical  fellowship?  Or  will  we 
continue  to  grow  bigger  but  not  better,  continually  adapting  our 
message  to  our  rancid  pagan  culture  until  we  will  be  Christian  in 
name  only?  However  we  may  answer  this  question,  we  cannot  ignore 
it.  Christ's  call  comes  to  us,  frightened  as  we  are  with  the  prospects 
of  the  end  of  the  world  because  we  have  done  so  little  to  show  people 
what  it  really  means  to  belong  to  Him.  He  Himself  offers  to  lead  us 
and  to  exercise  His  lordship  over  us.  Under  His  banner  the  rule  of 
Satan  can  be  destroyed,  and  the  church  which  dwells  where  the 
throne  of  Satan  is  can  be  faithful  to  Him  who  has  the  sharp  two- 
edged  sword,  the  words  of  judgment  which  proceed  from  His  mouth. 
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THE  OTHERNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
John  Howard  Yoder 

That  the  "Constantinian  era"  is  coming  to  an  end  has  become 
one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Occidental  social  analysis.  The  fact  that 
this  breakdown  has  at  some  points  been  anticipated  in  North  Amer- 
ica (in  the  disestablishment  of  religion)  and  at  other  points  is  evolv- 
ing differently  here  (rising  church  membership)  hides  from  no  one 
the  fact  that  the  framework  of  thought  about  the  church,  the  world, 
and  their  mutual  interrelations,  which  for  centuries  was  shared  by 
all  "main-line"  Christian  theologies,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  ortho- 
dox and  rationalist,  has  fallen  away  in  the  last  two  generations.  The 
assumption  that  we  live  in  a  Christian  world  no  longer  holds. 

The  predominant  theological  response  to  this  development  has 
been  to  note  the  fact  without  evaluating  it.  Apart  from  a  few  cleri- 
calists and  monarchists  who  are  still  working  to  restore  the  past,  most 
thinkers  simply  make  their  peace  with  the  new  situation  as  they  had 
with  the  old,  assuming  that  the  total  process  must  somehow  be  of 
God's  doing.  For  the  first  three  centuries  Christians  were  persecuted 
by  the  world;  that  was  as  it  had  to  be.  For  over  a  millennium  Chris- 
tians ruled  the  world;  that  was  as  it  should  be.  In  the  modern  age 
the  world  again  faces  the  church  as  an  autonomous,  articulate,  partly 
hostile  party;  that  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Lord  gave;  the  Lord  takes 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  early  church  was  right 
in  facing  persecution  courageously;  the  church  of  the  fourth  century 
was  right  in  making  her  peace  with  the  world;  the  churches  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation  were  right  in  leaning  on  the  state; 
and  now  that  that  is  no  longer  possible,  the  church  is  again  right  in 
"making  the  best  of  a  bad  deal"  and  striking  out  on  her  own. 

But  we  can  no  longer  so  simply  identify  the  course  of  history 
with  Providence.  We  have  learned  that  history  reveals  as  much  of 
Antichrist  as  of  Christ.  We  are  no  longer  sure  that  we  are  edging 
upward  at  the  top  of  a  progression  of  which  every  preceding  step 
must  have  been  right  for  its  time,  since  it  led  us  to  this  pinnacle. 
Above  all  we  have  learned  to  ask  if  it  can  really  be  the  will  of  the 
Lord  of  history  that  His  church  should  be  limping  after  history,  al- 
ways attempting  to  adapt  to  a  new  situation  which  she  assumes  to  be 
providential,  always  a  half  step  behind  in  the  effort  to  conform,  being 
made  by  history  instead  of  making  history.  We  can  therefore  not  say 
whether  the  de-Constantinizing  of  the  church— be  it  in  the  form  of 
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possible  disestablishment  in  East  Germany,  in  that  of  delecting  mem- 
bership in  Western  Europe,  or  in  the  more  complex  forms  taken  by 
post-Christian  paganism  elsewhere— is  a  bane  or  a  boon,  until  we 
have  sought  on  a  deeper  level  an  understanding  of  the  roots  of  mod- 
ern secularism,  of  the  "Mundigkeit,"  the  coming-of-age  of  the  world. 
In  this  search  we  shall  expect  no  new  answers,  but  shall  attempt  to 
illuminate  some  old  answers  with  a  modified  question. 

We  begin  by  seeking  to  isolate  the  concepts  "church"  and 
"world"  in  their  pre-Constantinian  significance.  "World"  (aion  hou- 
tos  in  Paul,  kosmos  in  John)  signifies  in  this  connection  not  creation 
or  nature  or  the  universe,  but  rather  the  fallen  form  of  the  same,  no 
longer  conformed  to  the  divine  creative  intent.  The  state,  which  for 
present  purposes  may  be  considered  as  typical  for  the  world,  belongs 
with  the  other  exousiae  in  this  realm.  Over  against  this  "world"  the 
church  is  visible;  identified  by  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  discipline, 
morality,  and  martyrdom.  It  is  self-evident  for  the  early  centuries,  as 
a  part  of  this  visibility  of  the  fellowship  of  disciples,  that  the  church's 
members  do  not  normally  belong  in  the  service  of  the  world  and  a 
fortiori  in  that  of  the  pagan  state. 

But  behind  or  above  this  visible  dichotomy  there  is  a  believed 
unity.  All  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  church  of 
the  New  Testament  believed  that  her  Lord  was  also  Lord  over  the 
world.  The  explicit  paganism  of  state,  art,  economics,  and  learning 
did  not  keep  her  from  confessing  their  subordination  to  Him  who 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  This  belief  in  Christ's  lordship  over 
the  exousiae  enabled  the  church,  in  and  in  spite  of  her  distinctness 
from  the  world,  to  speak  to  the  world  in  God's  name,  not  only  in 
evangelism,  but  in  ethical  judgment  as  well.  She  could  take  on  a 
prophetic  responsibility  for  civil  ethics  without  baptizing  the  state  or 
the  statesman.  The  justice  she  demanded  of  the  state  was  not  Chris- 
tian righteousness  but  human  justitia;  this  she  could  demand  from 
pagans,  not  because  of  any  belief  in  a  universal  innate  moral  sense, 
but  because  of  her  faith  in  her  Lord.  Thus  the  visible  distinctness  of 
church  and  world  was  not  an  insouciant  irresponsibility;  it  was  a  par- 
ticular, structurally  appropriate  way,  and  the  most  effective  way,  for 
Christians  to  be  responsible  for  the  larger  society. 

This  attitude  was  meaningful  for  the  church  because  she  be- 
lieved that  the  state  was  not  the  ultimately  determinative  force  in 
history.  She  ascribed  to  the  state  at  best  a  preservative  function  in. 
the  midst  of  an  essentially  rebellious  world,  whereas  the  true  sense 
of  history  was  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  namely,  in  the  work  of  the 
church.   This  high  estimation  of  her  own  vocation  explains  both  her 
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visible  distinctness  from  the  world  and  the  demands  she  addressed  to 
it.  The  depth  of  her  conviction  that  her  own  task  was  the  most  neces- 
sary enabled  her  to  leave  other  functions  in  society  to  pagans;  her 
faith  in  Christ's  lordship  enabled  her  to  do  so  without  feeling  that 
she  was  abandoning  them  to  Satan. 

It  follows  from  the  "already,  but  not  yet"  nature  of  Christ's  lord- 
ship over  the  powers  that  there  is  no  one  tangible,  definable  quantity 
which  we  can  call  "world."  The  aion  houtos  is  at  the  same  time  a 
kingdom  and  a  chaos.  The  "world"  of  politics,  the  "world"  of  eco- 
nomics, the  "world"  of  the  theater,  the  "world"  of  sports,  the  under- 
"world,"  and  a  host  of  others— each  is  a  demonic  blend  of  order  and 
revolt.  The  world  "as  such"  has  no  intrinsic  ontological  dignity. 
It  is  creaturely  order  in  the  state  of  rebellion;  rebellion  is,  however, 
for  the  creature  estrangement  from  what  it  "really  is";  therefore  we 
cannot  ask  what  the  world  "really  is,"  somehow  "in  itself."  This  ob- 
servation is  borne  out  by  the  New  Testament's  use  of  a  multiplicity 
of  terms,  most  of  them  in  the  plural— principalities,  powers,  thrones, 
archangels,  dominions— when  speaking  of  the  world.  All  that  the 
powers  have  in  common  is  their  revolt,  and  revolt  is  not  a  principle 
of  unity.  Since  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  is  a  liar  from  the 
beginning,  he  cannot  even  lie  consistently.  Only  the  hidden  lord- 
ship of  Christ  holds  this  chaos  of  idolatrous  "worlds"  together. 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  early  Christians,  church  and  world 
were  visibly  distinct,  yet  affirmed  in  faith  to  have  one  and  the  same 
Lord.  This  pair  of  affirmations  is  what  the  so-called  Constantinian 
transformation  changes  (we  here  use  the  name  of  Constantine  mere- 
ly as  a  label  for  this  transformation,  which  began  before  A.D.  200  and 
took  over  200  years;  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  label  does  not  involve  an 
evaluation  of  Constantine's  person  or  work).  The  most  pertinent 
fact  about  the  new  state  of  things  after  Constantine  and  Augustine  is 
not  that  Christians  were  no  longer  persecuted  and  began  to  be  privi- 
leged, nor  that  emperors  built  churches  and  presided  over  ecumeni- 
cal deliberations  about  the  Trinity;  what  matters  is  that  the  two  vis- 
ible realities,  church  and  world,  were  fused.  There  is  no  longer  any- 
thing to  call  "world";  state,  economy,  art,  rhetoric,  superstition,  and 
war  have  all  been  baptized. 

It  is  not  always  recognized  in  what  structural  connection  this 
change,  in  itself  self-evident,  stands  to  a  new  distinction  which  now 
arose.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  men  like  Augustine  that  the  world 
had  not  become  Christian  through  its  compulsory  baptism.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  sprang  up  the  doctrine  of  the  invisibility  of  the  true 
church,  in  order  to  permit  the  affirmation  that  on  some  level,  some- 
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where  the  difference  between  belief  and  unbelief,  i.e.,  between 
church  and  world,  still  existed.  But  this  distinction  had  become  in- 
visible, like  faith  itself.  Previously  Christians  had  known  as  a  fact  of 
experience  that  the  church  existed,  but  had  to  believe  against  appear- 
ances that  Christ  ruled  over  the  world.  After  Constantine  one  knew 
as  a  fact  of  experience  that  Christ  was  ruling  over  the  world,  but  had 
to  believe  against  the -evidence  that  there  existed  a  believing  church. 
Thus  the  order  of  redemption  was  subordinated  to  that  of  preserva- 
tion, and  the  Christian  hope  turned  inside  out. 

The  practical  outworkings  of  this  reversal  were  unavoidable. 
Since  the  church  has  been  filled  with  people  in  whom  repentance 
and  faith,  the  presuppositions  of  discipleship,  are  absent,  the  ethical 
requirements  set  by  the  church  must  be  adapted  to  the  achievement 
level  of  respectable  unbelief.  Yet  a  more  significant  reason  for  moral 
dilution  lies  in  the  other  direction.  The  statesman,  who  a  century 
earlier  would  have  been  proud  to  declare  that  his  profession  was  un- 
christian by  nature,  now  wants  to  be  told  the  opposite.  What  he  does 
is  the  same  as  before,  if  not  worse.  Yet  since  there  are  no  more  hea- 
then to  do  the  work  (correction:  of  course  there  are  heathen;  every- 
one knows,  with  Augustine,  that  most  of  the  population  is  unbeliev- 
ing, but  unbelief  has  become  invisible,  like  the  church),  since  there 
are  no  more  confessing  heathen,  every  profession  must  be  declared 
Christian.  Since  Christian  norms  for  the  exercise  of  some  professions 
are  difficult  to  find,  the  norms  of  pagan  justitia  will  be  declared  to 
define  the  content  of  Christian  love.  The  autonomy  of  the  state  and 
of  the  other  realms  of  culture  is  not  brought  concretely  under  the 
lordship  of  Christ,  with  the  total  revision  of  form  and  content  which 
that  would  involve;  it  has  been  baptized  while  retaining  its  former 
content.  An  excellent  example  is  Ambrose's  rephrasing  of  Cicero's 
political  ethics. 

And  yet  the  medieval  church  maintained  significant  elements  of 
otherness  in  structure  and  in  piety,  which  are  generally  underesti- 
mated. When  under  the  influence  of  men  like  Troeltsch  we  speak  of 
the  "medieval  synthesis"  and  of  a  fusion  of  church  and  world  such 
that  the  salt  had  lost  all  its  savor,  the  risk  of  caricature  is  great.  What- 
ever was  wrong  with  the  basic  confusion  we  have  just  described,  the 
church  in  the  Middle  Ages  retained  her  consciousness  of  her  distinct- 
ness from  the  world.  The  higher  level  of  morality  asked  of  the  clergy, 
the  international  character  of  the  hierarchy,  the  visibility  of  the  hier- 
archy in  opposition  to  the  princes,  the  gradual  moral  education  of 
barbarians  into  monogamy  and  legality,  foreign  mission,  apocalypti- 
cism and  mysticism— all  of  these  preserved  an  awareness,  however 
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distorted  and  polluted,  of  the  strangeness  of  God's  people  in  a  rebel- 
lious world.  Will  the  Reformation  unearth  and  fan  into  new  flame 
these  smoldering  coals,  or  will  it  bury  them  for  good? 

Despite  many  insights  and  initiatives  which  could  have  led  in 
another  direction,  the  Reformation,  deciding  between  1522  and  1525 
in  favor  of  political  conservatism,  decided  at  the  same  time  not  to 
challenge  the  Constantinian  compromise.  The  Reformers  knew  very 
well  of  the  "fall  of  the  church";  but  they  dated  this  fall  not  in  the 
fourth  century  but  rather  in  the  sixth  and  seventh.  They  did  not  see 
that  the  signs  of  fallenness  to  which  they  objected— papacy,  Pelagian- 
ism,  hagiolatry,  sacramentalism— were  largely  fruits  of  the  earlier 
confusion  of  church  and  world. 

For  this  reason  there  remains  a  fundamental  inconsistency  in 
the  work  of  the  Reformers.  They  decided  in  favor  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  wanted  nothing  other  than  the  renewal  and  purification 
of  the  Corpus  Christianum.  And  yet  they  were  driven,  for  reasons 
partly  of  tactics,  partly  of  principle,  to  shatter  that  unity  which  they 
sought  to  restore.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  hierarchy,  the 
higher  ethical  commitment  of  the  orders,  and  the  missionary  and 
international  character  of  the  Roman  Church  had  preserved,  even 
though  in  a  distorted  form,  a  residual  awareness  of  the  visible  other- 
ness of  the  church.  All  of  these  dimensions  of  specificity  were  aban- 
doned by  the  Reformation. 

In  the  face  of  monasticism  the  Reformation  affirmed  the  ethical 
value  of  the  secular  vocation.  Through  the  imprecision  of  their 
terms  this  affirmation,  right  in  itself,  amounted  to  the  claim,  as 
wrong  as  the  intention  was  right,  that  every  calling  is  its  own  norm, 
thereby  heightening  immeasurably  (and  unintentionally)  the  auton- 
omy of  the  several  realms  of  culture.  Proper  behavior  in  a  given 
vocation  is  decided  in  post-Reformation  ethics  hot  by  Christ  but  by 
the  inherent  norms  of  the  vocation  itself,  known  by  reason,  from 
creation,  despite  the  Fall.  The  Reformers  did  not  intend  thereby 
to  secularize  the  vocations  and  declare  the  order  of  creation  inde- 
pendent of  Christ;  this  is  demonstrated  by  their  continued  efforts  to 
give  instructions  to  statesmen  and  by  their  claim  that  certain  pro- 
fessions are  unchristian  (not  those  of  prince,  mercenary,  and 
hangman,  but  those  of  monk,  usurer,  and  prostitute);  nevertheless 
the  autonomy  of  state  and  vocation  was  mightily  furthered  by  what 
they  said,  so  that  even  today  many  German  Lutherans  will  argue  that 
faithfulness  to  Luther  demands  that  they  let  the  state  be  master  in 
its  own  house. 

When  the  church  of  the  fourth  century  wished  to  honor  Con- 
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stantine,  she  interpreted  him  in  the  light  of  her  eschatology.  Far 
Eusebius  the  Christian  Imperator  stood  immediately  under  Christos 
Pantokrator;  the  state  was  unequivocally  taken  up  into  the  realm  of 
redemption.  The  Reformation,  however,  placed  the  state  in  the 
realm  of  creation.  Theoretically  this  meant  decreasing  the  state's 
dignity;  practically  it  meant  increasing  its  autonomy.  The  prince  in 
the  sixteenth  century  is  a  Christian,  the  noblest  and  most  honored 
member  of  the  church;  but  the  work  he  does  as  prince  is  a  purely 
rational  one,  finding  its  norms  not  in  Christ  but  in  the  divinely  fixed 
structure  of  society;  it  is  a  work  a  reasonable  Turk  could  do  as  well. 

Further:  the  Reformers  did  not  call  on  the  state  abstractly,  on 
the  state  "as  such,"  or  on  the  state  universal  (Charles  V),  but  on  the 
territorial  state— on  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Milords  of  Zurich— 
to  carry  through  the  Reformation  in  God's  name.  The  territorial 
state  was  thereby  loosed  from  the  network  of  imponderable  political 
and  ecclesiastical  forces  and  counterforces  which  in  their  complex 
entirety  had  formed  and  held  together  the  Corpus  Christianum,  and 
given  an  immediate,  unequivocal,  uncontrollable  divine  imperative, 
subject  to  no  higher  earthly  authority.  Previously  political  action  in 
God's  name  had  been  possible  only  in  the  name  of  the  church  uni- 
versal; now  religiously  motivated  political  struggle  is  possible  be- 
tween Christian  peoples.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the  last  crusade 
—on  both  sides. 

The  conviction  that  the  center  of  the  meaning  of  history  is  in 
the  work  of  the  church,  which  had  been  central  in  the  pre-Constan- 
tinian  church  and  remained  half  alive  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  now 
expressly  rejected.  The  prince  is  not  only  a  Christian,  not  only  a 
prominent  Christian;  he  is  now  the  bishop.  True  faith  and  the  true 
church  being  invisible,  the  only  valid  aims  of  effort  in  the  visible 
world  are  those  which  take  the  total  secular  society  of  a  given  area  as 
the  object  of  responsibility.  The  prince  wields  not  only  the  sword, 
but  all  other  powers  as  well.  The  church  confesses  in  deed  and  some- 
times in  word  that  not  she,  but  the  state,  has  the  last  word  and  incar- 
nates the  ultimate  values  in  God's  work  in  the  world.  What  is  called 
"church"  is  an  administrative  branch  of  the  state  on  the  same  level 
with  the  army  or  the  post  office.  Church  discipline  is  applied  in 
Zurich,  Bern,  and  Geneva  by  the  civil  courts  and  police.  It  is  assumed 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  since  the  true  church,  being 
invisible,  is  not  affected. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  turn  of  events  was  desired  by  the  Re- 
formers. Their  uniform  intention  was  a  renewal  of  the  visible,  faith- 
ful fellowship  of  believers.  But  the  forces  to  which  they  appealed  for 
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support,  namely,  the  drives  toward  autonomy  which  exist  in  the  state 
and  the  other  realms  of  culture,  were  too  strong  to  be  controlled 
once  they  had  been  let  loose. 

In  the  context  in  which  the  Reformers  made  this  decision  there 
is  much  that  we  can  understand  and  even  approve  of.  Their  faith  in 
the  all-powerful  Word,  which  will  not  return  void  if  it  but  be  rightly 
preached,  and  their  awareness  of  the  divine  ordination  of  the  secular 
order,  which  were  their  conscious  points  of  departure,  were  true  in 
themselves.  But  they  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  up  for  examination 
the  Constantinian  synthesis  itself.  Thus  their  decisions,  which  in 
their  minds  were  consistently  conservative,  reveal  themselves  in  a 
broader  socio-historical  perspective  to  have  been  inconsistent  and 
revolutionary.  The  order  of  creation,  in  which  they  placed  the  state 
and  the  vocations,  could  with  a  turn  of  the  hand  become  the  deistic 
order  of  nature  or  the  atheistic  order  of  reason  without  any  change  in 
its  inner  structure.  The  right  of  the  local  government  to  administer 
the  church  in  the  interest  of  the  Reformation  could  become  a  right 
of  the  state  to  use  the  church  for  its  own  purposes,  and  there  was  no 
court  of  appeal.  The  divine  obligation  of  Zurich  or  Saxony  to  shat- 
ter the  superstructure  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  could  flip  over- 
especial  ly  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  discredited  confessional- 
ism  as  a  moral  imperative— and  appear  as  the  absolute  raison  d'etat. 
It  was  therefore  precisely  the  attempt  of  the  Reformers  to  maintain 
the  medieval  ideal  and  to  lay  claim  on  the  autonomous  dynamics  of 
state  and  profession  which  led  to  the  secularization  characteristic  of 
the  modern  period.  Fully  to  accept  the  Constantinian  synthesis  is  to 
explode  it.  The  Reformers  created  modern  secularism;  not,  as  the 
liberalism  of  two  generations  ago  boasted,  intentionally,  by  glorify- 
ing the  individual,  but  unintentionally,  through  the  inner  contra- 
dictions of  their  conservatism. 

The  Constantinian  approach  has  thereby  shown  itself  to  be 
incapable,  not  accidentally,  but  constitutionally,  of  making  visible 
Christ's  lordship  over  church  and  world.  The  attempt  to  reverse  the 
New  Testament  relationship  of  church  and  world,  making  faith 
invisible  and  making  the  Christianization  of  the  world  a  historic 
achievement  within  institutional  forms,  was  undertaken  in  good 
faith,  but  has  backfired,  having  had  the  sole  effect  of  raising  the 
autonomy  of  unbelief  to  a  higher  power.  Islam,  Marxism,  secular 
Humanism,  and  Fascism— in  short,  all  the  major  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tian faith  in  the  Occident  and  the  strongest  adversaries  in  the  Orient 
as  well— are  not  nature-  or  culture-religions,  but  hybrid  faiths,  all  ol 
them  the  progeny  of  Christianity's  infidelity,  of  the  spiritual  miscege- 
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nation  involved  in  trying  to  make  a  culture-religion  out  of  taith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  As  religious  adversaries  in  our  day,  these  hybrid  faiths 
are  more  formidable  than  any  of  the  pagan  alternatives  faced  by 
Paul,  by  Francis  Xavier,  or  by  Livingstone.  He  who  has  refused  to 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  must  now  learn  from  history;  the 
church's  responsibility  to  and  for  the  world  is  first  and  always  to  be 
the  church.  The  short-circuited  means  used  to  "Christianize"  "re- 
sponsibly" the  world  in  some  easier  way  than  by  the  Gospel  have  had 
the  effect  of  dechristianizing  the  Occident  and  demonizing  paganism. 

What  then  should  be  the  path  of  the  church  in  our  time?  We 
must  first  of  all  confess— if  we  believe  it— that  the  meaning  of  history 
lies  not  in  the  acquisition  and  defense  of  the  culture  and  the  free- 
doms of  the  West,  not  in  the  aggrandizement  of  material  comforts 
and  political  sovereignty,  but  in  the  calling  togethe-r  of  "men  for  God 
from  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,"  a  "people  of  his 
own  who  are  zealous  for  good  deeds."  The  basic  theological  issue  is 
not  between  right  and  left,  not  between  Bultmann  and  Barth,  not 
between  the  sacramental  and  the  prophetic  emphases,  nor  between 
the  Hebraic  and  Greek  mentalities,  but  between  those  for  whom  the 
church  is  a  reality  and  those  for  whom  she  is  the  institutional  reflec- 
tion of  the  good  and  bad  conscience,  of  the  insights,  the  self-encour- 
agement—in short,  of  the  religion  of  a  society. 

If  with  the  apostles  we  confess  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  church, 
we  must  further  recognize  that  unbelief  also  incarnates  itself.  The 
"world"  must  return  in  our  theology  to  the  place  that  God's  patience 
has  given  it  in  history.  The  "world"  is  neither  all  nature  nor  all 
humanity  nor  all  "culture";  it  is  structured  unbelief,  rebellion  tak- 
ing with  it  a  fragment  of  what  should  have  been  the  order  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  not  just  an  "attitude,"  as  is  supposed  by  the  shallow 
interiorization  of  attempts  to  locate  "worldliness"  in  the  mind  alone. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  shallowly  exteriorized  and  equated  with  certain  cata- 
logued and  forbidden  leisure-time  occupations.  There  are  acts  and 
institutions  which  are  by  their  nature— and  not  solely  by  an  accident 
of  context  or  motivation— denials  of  faith  in  Christ. 

The  problem  is  also  wrongly  located  when  H.  Richard  Niebuhr 
sets  up  over  against  Christ  a  quantity  named  "culture"  which  one 
may  then  attempt  to  relate  to  Christ  in  a  number  of  possible  ways. 
In  spite  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  scheme  as  a  tool  for  classification 
and  teaching,  in  spite  of  the  erudition  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing with  which  H.  R.  N.  deals  with  the  various  possibilities,  and  in 
spite  of  the  literary  qualities  which  have  won  the  book  its  broad  cir- 
culation, it  must  be  recognized  that  his  fundamental  Christ  /culture 
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polarity,  and  typology  of  possible  ethical  standards  which  he  builds 
upon  it,  are  at  bottom  unfair  to  history  and  unfruitful  for  ethics. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  assumption  that  culture  "as  such,"  i.e.,  as 
distinct  from  Christ,  is  a  tangible  reality  patient  of  being  related  con- 
sistently to  "Christ"  in  one  of  the  five  typical  ways.  This  is  to  attrib- 
ute to  the  world  that  intrinsic  ontological  dignity  which  neither  the 
New  Testament  nor  history  allows  it  to  claim.  We  must  affirm  the 
reality  of  the  world,  but  not  by  ascribing  to  it  the  right  to  the  place  it  i 
usurps. 

The  awareness  of  the  visible  reality  of  the  world  leads  to  two 
scandalous  conclusions.  The  first  is  that  Christian  ethics  is  for  Chris- 
tians. Since  Augustine  this  has  been  denied;  the  first  criterion  for  an 
ethical  ideal  for  laymen  is  its  generalizability.  From  Kant's  rigorous 
philosophical  formulation  of  this  criterion,  to  the  lay  application  in 
questions  like,  "What  would  happen  if  we  were  all  pacifists  like 
you?"  the  presupposition  is  universal  that  the  right  will  have  to  apply 
as  a  simple,  performable  possibility  for  a  whole  society.  Thus  the 
choice  is  between  demanding  of  everyone  a  level  of  obedience  and 
selflessness  which  only  faith  and  forgiveness  make  meaningful  (the 
puritan  alternative),  and  lowering  the  requirements  for  everyone  to 
the  level  where  faith  and  forgiveness  will  not  be  needed  (the  medie- 
val alternative).  This  dilemma  is  not  part  of  the  historical  situation; 
it  is  an  artificial  construction  springing  from  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  reality  of  the  world. 

The  second  scandalous  conclusion  is  that  there  may  well  be  cer- 
tain functions  in  a  given  society  which  that  society  in  its  unbelief 
considers  necessary,  and  which  the  unbelief  renders  in  fact  necessary, 
in  which  Christians  will  not  be  called  to  participate.  This  was  self- 
evident  in  the  early  Christian  view  of  the  state;  that  it  had  to  be  re- 
jected later  becomes  less  and  less  self-evident  the  longer  we  live  and 
learn. 

This  view  of  the  church  commends  itself  exegetically  and  theo- 
logically. Contrary  to  the  opposing  view,  it  refuses  to  accept  prag- 
matic grounds  for  deciding  how  Christians  should  relate  themselves 
to  the  world.  And  yet  after  saying  this  we  observe  that  this  Biblical 
approach  is  in  fact  the  most  effective.  The  moral  renewal  of  England 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  fruit  not  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment but  of  the  WTesleyan  revival.  The  Christianization  of  Germanic 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  achieved  by  the  state  church 
structure,  with  an  incompetent  priest  in  every  village  and  an  incon- 
tinent Christian  on  every  throne,  but  by  the  orders,  with  the  volun- 
taristic  base,  the  demanding  discipline,  the  mobility,  and  the  selec- 
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tivity  as  to  tasks  which  characterize  the  free-church  pattern.  What 
moral  tone  there  is  in  today's  Germany  is  due  not  to  the  state-allied 
church  and  the  church-allied  political  parties,  but  to  the  bootleg 
Bruderschaften  of  the  Barmen  confession. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  current  vogue  of  the  phrase  "respon- 
sible society''  in  ecumenical  circles  is  a  most  irresponsible  use  of 
terms.  Even  if  we  let  pass  the  intentional  ambiguity  which  makes 
society  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  responsibility,  and  the 
further  confusion  caused  by  the  hypostatizing  of  "society,"  there  re- 
mains a  fundamental  misdefinition,  furthered  by  a  misreading  of 
socio-ethical  history.  It  continues  to  work  with  the  Constantinian 
formulation  of  the  problem,  as  if  the  alternatives  were  "responsibil- 
ity" and  "withdrawal."  The  body  of  thought  being  disseminated 
under  this  slogan  is  a  translation  into  modern  terms  of  the  two 
ancient  axioms:  that  the  most  effective  way  for  the  church  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  society  is  for  her  to  lose  her  visible  specificity  while 
leavening  the  lump;  and  that  each  vocation  bears  in  itself  adequately 
knowable  inherent  norms.  Thus  we  are  invited  to  repeat  the  mistake 
of  the  Reformation,  and  that  just  at  the  time  when  the  younger 
churches,  themselves  in  an  essentially  pre-Constantinian  position, 
need  to  be  helped  to  think  in  other  terms  than  those  of  the  Corpus- 
Christianum  framework  which  has  already  dechristianized  Europe. 

Christ's  victory  over  the  world  is  to  be  dated  not  A.D.  311  or  313 
but  A.D.  29  or  30.  That  church  will  partake  most  truly  of  His  tri- 
I  umph  which  follows  Him  most  faithfully  in  that  warfare  whose 
weapons  are  not  carnal  but  mighty.  She  will  be  most  effective  when 
she  abandons  effectiveness  and  intelligence  in  favor  of  the  foolish 
weakness  of  the  cross  in  which  are  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God. 
She  will  be  most  deeply  and  lastingly  responsible  for  those  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  if  she  is  the  city  set  on  the  hill.  The  true  church 
is  the  free  church. 

How  then  do  we  face  de-Constantinization?  If  we  meet  it  as  just 
another  turn  of  the  inscrutable  screw  of  providence,  just  one  more 
chance  to  state  the  Constantinian  position  in  new  terms,  then  the 
judgment  which  has  already  begun  will  sweep  us  along  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  culture  for  which  we  boast  that  we  are  responsible.  But 
if  we  have  an  ear  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches;  if  we 
let  ourselves  be  led  out  of  the  inferiority  complex  which  the  theolo- 
gies of  the  Reformation  have  thus  far  imposed  on  free  church 
thought;  if  we  discover  as  brethren  in  a  common  cause  the  catacomb 
churches  of  East  Germany  and  the  Bruderschaften  of  West  Germany; 
if  we  puncture  the  "American  dream"  and  discover  that  even  in  the 
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land  of  the  God-trusting  post  office  and  the  Bible-believing  chap- 
laincy we  are  in  the  same  essentially  missionary  situation,  the  same 
minority  status  as  the  church  in  Ceylon  or  Colombia;  if  we  believe 
that  the  free  church,  and  not  the  free  world,  is  the  primary  bearer  of 
God's  banner,  the  fullness  of  Him  who  fills  all  in  all;  if  we  face  de- 
Constantinization  not  as  just  another  dirty  trick  of  destiny  but  as  the 
overdue  providential  unveiling  of  a  pernicious  error,  then  it  may  be 
given  to  us,  even  in  the  twentieth  century,  to  be  the  church.  For 
what  more  could  we  ask? 
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THE  CHURCH'S  ONE  FOUNDATION 
Lewis  Benson 

Christ  is  the  church's  one  foundation.  Christ  is  the  cornerstone. 
In  apocalyptic  language,  He  is  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  with- 
out hands.  This  means  the  church  is  not  a  man-made  institution. 
"The  church  of  Christ's  communion,"  says  George  Fox,  "is  not  in  that 
which  proceeds  from  men  below,  but  in  that  which  proceeds  from 
God  and  His  Son." 

But,  says  Fox,  "a  few  ages  after  the  apostles  .  .  .  Christendom 
ran  .  .  .  from  Christ,  the  way  to  God  after  the  ways  that  men  had 
made  and  from  the  religion  that  is  pure  from  above  after  the  re- 
ligion that  men  have  made.  .  .  .  Christ  saith,  if  the  truth  hath  made 
you  free,  then  are  you  free  indeed,  and  all  religions,  ways,  and  wor- 
ships are  in  bondage,  ...  it  is  Christ  the  truth  that  doth  set  free. 
.  .  .All  that  are  freemen  are  made  free  by  the  truth,  they  are  God's 
freemen,  they  are  free  citizens,  they  are  free  ...  in  an  everlasting 
kingdom  .  .  .  free  in  the  heavenly  city  Jerusalem  which  is  from 
above.  .  .  ." 

In  this  community  that  is  not  from  men  below  but  from  God 
and  His  Son  are  God's  free  citizens  of  a  heavenly  city.  This  is  the 
noninstitutional  church  of  the  apocalyptic  vision.  But,  says  the  prac- 
tical churchman,  unless  the  church  is  on  her  guard  she  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  this  freedom,  and  tempt  her  to 
seek  liberty  on  some  other  foundation. 

There  is  much  at  stake.  If  our  freedom  in  Christ  is  gone,  then  we 
are  in  bondage  again.  Fox  warns,  "Stand  up  for  your  liberty  in  the 
Gospel  and  in  the  faith  which  Christ  hath  been  the  author  of,  for  if 
you  lose  it,  or  let  another  spirit  get  over  you*  ye  will  not  soon  re- 
gain it." 

When  this  danger  appears,  our  human,  religion-making  instincts 
lead  us  to  set  up  bulwarks  to  protect  the  liberty  and  the  faith  of 
which  Christ  is  the  author.  Men  look  for  some  objective  authority 
to  enforce  dependence  on  Christ.  These  objective  standards  are  not 
peculiar  to  Christianity.  They  belong  to  religion  in  general.  They 
consist  of  authoritative  sacred  writings,  traditions,  rituals,  and  hier- 
archical leadership  based  on  historical  succession.  Behind  these 
bulwarks  the  practical  churchman  feels  secure. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  creedal  orthodoxy  can  be  maintained 
by  these  devices,  and  freedom  which  is  not  in  Christ  can  be  ex- 
cluded. 
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However,  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  For  as  the  church  strives 
to  keep  Christ  at  the  center  by  devices  borrowed  from  general  re- 
ligion and  the  old  covenant  she  finds  that  this  very  policy  alters 
the  whole  character  of  the  Christian  community.  The  unique 
charismatic*  quality  disappears  and  with  it  the  unique  freedom 
of  the  Christian  man. 

Instead  of  being  the  holy  city  come  down  from  above  the 
church  becomes  a  man-made  religious  institution.  Now  the  ques- 
tion arises:  Does  the  church  have  authority  to  deal  with  those  who 
would  draw  her  away  to  some  other  foundation?  Authority  belongs 
to  Christ,  but  how  does  Christ  exercise  His  authority  in  His  church? 

Fox  answers  that  Christ's  authority  is  not  mediated  through 
Bible,  creed,  or  priestly  hierarchy,  but  through  the  continuous  en- 
counter of  the  church  with  its  living  ruler  and  governor.  When 
the  church  fails  to  obey  Christ's  voice  or  lends  its  ear  to  other  voices, 
then  the  presence  and  power  of  Christ  fades  and  the  church  loses 
the  authority  it  derives  from  Christ.  The  church's  safeguard,  pro- 
vided in  the  new  covenant  to  prevent  such  falling  away,  is  char- 
ismatic leadership.  This  is  not  something  extraneous  to  the  Gospel 
order.    It  is  the  built-in  safety  device  of  the  new  covenant. 

What  steps  can  the  church  take  to  insure  a  steady  supply 
of  charismatic  leaders?  No  institutional  machinery  can  be  depended 
upon.    But  the  church  can  do  something. 

First,  it  can  keep  close  to  the  prophetic  tradition  by  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  Charismatic  leaders  will  not  appear  in  a  church  which 
has  lost  its  connection  with  the  prophetic  tradition.  You  cannot 
graft  prophetic  leadership  onto  a  community  whose  religion  has 
become  nonprophetic  in  character. 

Second,  the  church  can  study  its  past  and  learn  to  covet  the 
charismatic  gift.  The  prophet  is  not  gifted  with  some  freakish 
hypersensitivity  that  takes  possession  of  him  and  inhabits  him  sporad- 
ically in  a  way  that  is  unrelated  to  his  whole  personality.  He  is  a 
conscious  chooser  of  the  way  of  obedience.  The  prophet's  obedience 
is  a  part  of  the  obedience  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  church's  life 
and  the  prophetic  gift  is  imparted  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  as  a 
whole.  It  is  something  that  neither  the  church  nor  the  individual 
can  create  but  which  can  and  should  be  expected. 

There  is  a  unique  relationship  between  the  charismatic  leader 
and  the  church  community.    The  minister,  while  receiving  his  gift 


*charisma:  a  special  spiritual  gift  or  power  divinely  conferred.    A 
favor  especially  vouchsafed  by  God. 
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from  God  and  exercising  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Head  of  the 
church,  is  nevertheless  answerable  to  the  whole  church  in  so  far  as 
the  church  looks  to  its  head  for  guidance.  The  prophetic  minister 
does  not  announce  his  own  gift  or  make  claims  for  himself.  If  he  is 
faithful  in  exercising  his  gift,  then  the  church  confirms  it  by  formal 
recognition.  But  before  he  is  thus  recognized  he  may  need  loving 
counsel  and  encouragement.  After  the  general  recognition  of  his 
gift  the  church  still  has  a  responsibility  to  counsel  and  guide  the  ma- 
turing minister.  He  in  turn  submits  to  the  church's  judgment  his 
leadings  to  service  in  the  ministry. 

The  Quaker  minister  is  not  a  freewheeling,  unattached  preach- 
er. His  service  is  performed  with  the  full  knowledge  and  support 
of  the  church,  and  its  end  is  to  build  up  and  edify  the  church.  The 
church  participates  in,  rather  than  controls,  the  ministry.  The 
traveling  minister  carries  with  him  a  written  expression  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  church  in  his  call  to  service,  and  when  he  returns 
from  his  travels  he  brings  the  written  endorsements  of  the  groups 
in  which  he  has  labored.  The  church  helps  the  minister  largely 
through  the  work  of  a  few  of  its  members,  called  elders,  who,  while 
not  themselves  engaged  in  vocal  ministry,  are  gifted  with  a  sense 
of  the  nature  and  right  exercise  of  ministry.  These  persons  share 
with  ministers  the  responsibility  for  holding  meetings  for  worship 
and  show  a  loving,  watchful  care  for  the  immature  or  undisciplined 
minister.  This  service  is  also  a  charismatic  gift,  and  without  it  the 
prophetic  minister  is  a  lonely  soul  subject  to  special  temptations  and 
neuroses.  The  minister  needs  and  should  always  have  the  spiritual 
support  of  the  whole  church  and  the  advice  of  gifted  elders. 

Prophetic  leadership  is  often  mistakenly  equated  with  unpaid 
leadership.  Prophetic  ministry  is  nonclerical  and  nonprofessional, 
and  it  does  not  seek  paid  offices  in  the  church  which  appear  "vacant." 
But  just  as  the  church  is  concerned  to  uphold  the  minister  with 
spiritual  support,  so  also  it  must  consider  in  what  ways  his  labors 
can  be  strengthened  by  material  support.  The  ministry  is  not  ter- 
ritorial or  parochial.  It  is  a  service  to  the  whole  church,  and  should 
therefore  be  supported  by  the  whole  church,  in  so  far  as  the  church 
may  have  become  concerned  in  any  particular  service.  A  full-time 
paid  minister  of  a  particular  congregation  is  not  an  outgrowth  of 
the  prophetic  conception  of  Christian  community  but  is  derived 
from  institutional  Christianity.  The  minister  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  look  to  the  church  as  his  sole  means  of  support.  Pro- 
phetic ministry  is  not  a  trade  or  profession.  Its  validity  rests  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  minister  is  answerable  to  the  speaking  God. 
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Service  in  the  prophetic  ministry  is  always  a  particular  term  of  serv- 
ice in  particular  places  to  particular  groups.  It  must  be  accepted 
regardless  of  available  financial  resources.  But  any  meeting  that  has 
expressed  its  unity  with  a  prospective  service  ought  to  be  concerned 
that  it  is  not  hindered  for  lack  of  material  support.  The  true  church 
is  a  missionary  church  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  church 
should  be  available  for  the  support  of  the  laborer  in  God's  vineyard. 
However,  this  should  be  kept  rigidly  distinct  from  any  system  of  a 
salaried  hierarchy  and  from  the  establishment  of  permanent  "liv- 
ings" that  must  be  kept  filled,  and  which  are  sought  after  as  a  main- 
tenance. 

Ministers  who  receive  material  support  ought  never  to  be 
viewed  as  hired  leaders  whose  continued  support  depends  on  carry- 
ing out  a  work  schedule  imposed  by  the  church.  When  the  church 
helps  to  support  its  ministers  it  is  under  great  necessity  not  to  let 
its  right  hand  know  what  its  left  hand  is  doing.  The  church  is  not 
paying  for  services  rendered.  Its  financial  support  is  a  form  of  par- 
ticipation in  a  service  which  is  initiated,  not  by  the  church,  but  by 
God  and  Christ.  The  minister  does  not  perform  his  service  on  the 
basis  of  a  contract  with  the  church  but  on  a  basis  of  obedience  to 
God.  The  prophetic  minister  is  not  a  replaceable  hired  functionary. 
To  share  in  his  service  is  the  church's  privilege.  In  doing  so  it  does 
not  become  the  minister's  employer  and  he  does  not  become  the 
church's  employee. 

The  prophetic  minister's  service  is  unique.  He  labors  in  a  com- 
munity that  is  a  spiritual  organism  directed  and  sustained  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  he  is  called  to  act  of  service  by  the  Head  of  the 
church.  He  does  not  occupy  a  place  in  a  hierarchical  pyramid  with 
bishops  above  him  and  laity  below  him.  He  brings  fresh  vision  to 
his  fellow  disciples  and  a  sense  of  spiritual  direction,  but  he  does 
not  direct  or  control  by  any  other  means  than  the  convincing  power 
of  Truth.  He  does  not  speak  for  the  church  as  its  official  representa- 
tive and  does  not  correspond  at  all  to  the  clergy  of  the  institutional 
church.  He  is  a  member  of  a  congregation  but  they  are  not  "his" 
congregation.  There  may  be  other  ministers  in  the  same  congrega- 
tion and  his  field  of  service  may  lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  con- 
gregation where  he  is  a  member.  He  is  the  recipient  of  no  special 
deference  or  titles  of  respect  and  honor.  He  does  not  automatically 
represent  the  church  in  inter-faith  or  interdenominational  gather- 
ings, and  when  such  representatives  are  chosen  he  is  not  deemed  to 
have  any  special  qualification  by  virtue  of  his  calling  and  service  in 
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the  ministry.   He  is  not  an  indispensable  participant  in  meetings  for 
marriages  and  funerals. 

Moreover,  although  the  minister  appears  in  a  more  public  way 
than  the  recipients  of  other  spiritual  gifts,  his  is  only  one  among 
many  and  his  service  should  be  integrated  with  those  of  others.  If 
there  is  any  special  quality  connected  with  his  service  it  lies  in  the 
greatness  of  his  responsibility,  for  it  is  through  the  exercise  of  his 
gift  that  the  church  can  be  called  back  to  her  true  foundation  when 
she  has  gone  astray.  If  the  church  has  wandered  and  strayed,  it  is 
from  Christ  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  ministry  to  call  people  back  to 
Him.  A  church  which  is  not  served  by  such  a  ministry  cannot  ful- 
fill the  vision  of  the  new  covenant  community. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  GUARANTEED  SURVIVAL 
M.  H.  Grumm 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  and  a  church  has  been 
formed,  men  have  been  concerned  about  the  conservation  and  per- 
petuation of  that  church.  Today  in  India,  where  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  from  foreign  mission  organizations  to  indigenous 
church  organizations  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  this  concern 
has  exercised  the  minds  of  many  in  a  heightened  degree.  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  the  goals  of  self-support  and  self-propagation, 
about  the  need  for  the  church  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  to  sink  its 
roots  in  indigenous  soil,  and  to  find  its  own  leadership.  There  has 
been  not  only  much  talk  but  also  much  effort  to  find  ways  of  bring- 
ing this  about. 

Problems  in  the  Indian  Situation 

Puducheri  is  an  Indian  village  of  800  inhabitants  three  miles 
off  the  trunk  road,  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  big  town.  In  the 
Harijan  section  there  is  a  modest  building  with  a  sign  over  the 
door,  "Church  of  India  Elementary  School."  Inside  are  77  chil- 
dren, busily  engaged  by  the  headmaster  and  his  assistant,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  his  wife.  On  the  walls,  besides  the  usual  charts  and 
teaching  aids  and  finely  scrolled  precepts,  are  hung  several  pictures 
illustrating  Biblical  stories  and  a  large  picture  of  Jesus.  For  on 
Sundays,  by  the  rearranging  of  benches  and  planks,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  headmaster's  desk  into  an  altar  through  the  draping 
of  a  freshly  laundered  dhoti  and  placing  thereon  a  wooden  cross  and 
an  open  Bible,  this  building  doubles  as  the  place  of  worship  for  the 
church  of  God  which  is  at  Puducheri.  The  church,  according  to  the 
rolls,  consists  of  116  members,  36  of  them  communicants,  50  of 
them  children  (the  remaining  adults  are  still  "under  instruction"). 
Except  on  the  second  Sunday  of  every  month,  when  the  pastor  comes 
from  the  nearby  town,  the  services  are  conducted  by  the  headmaster, 
who  also  leads  the  weekly  cottage  prayer  meeting  and  conducts  the 
instruction  class.  His  wife  leads  the  ladies  of  the  Mathar  Sangam 
mothers'  meeting.  In  days  gone  by  it  was  the  missionary  who  came 
twice  a  month  to  conduct  services,  but  now  since  they  have  their 
own  pastor,  who  owns  only  a  bicycle  and  has  nine  other  similar 
places  to  take  care  of,  besides  the  town  church,  they  must  be  satisfied 
with  seeing  him  but  once  a  month.  But  of  course  there  is  always 
the  headmaster. 
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Always?  As  it  is,  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Puducheri  wor- 
ships in  a  building  held  in  the  name  of  an  organization  hereinafter 
known  as  the  church.  Its  teacher-catechist  is  appointed  by  the  church 
and  is  paid  with  government  grant-in-aid.  The  pastor  is  appointed 
by  the  church  and  paid  by  it  with  the  aid  of  contributions  from  the 
churches.  Now  comes  the  government,  which  has  been  giving  grant- 
in-aid  for  the  running  of  the  school,  and  takes  over  the  building  and 
control  of  the  school.  Or  it  pays  the  teacher  directly,  and  then 
transfers  teachers  at  will.  Or  it  directs  the  management  to  take  a 
teacher  from  the  government  list  of  waiting  candidates.  The  steps 
may  be  gradual  but  the  end  result  will  be  the  same:  no  Christian 
school,  no  chapel,  no  headmaster  undershepherd.  At  the  same  time 
the  church's  subsidy  is  being  reduced  and  the  pastor  has  to  take  over 
more  village  churches  to  make  the  pastorate  self-supporting. 

Where  does  that  leave  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Puducheri? 
What  is  it  built  on?  Will  it  stand?  Will  the  church  be  able  to  adjust 
to  the  situation  and  do  something  to  help  support  the  church? 

Meanwhile  the  church  is  having  its  own  "bigger"  problems. 
It  has  inherited  from  the  mission  a  number  of  general  institutions: 
high  schools,  boarding  schools,  teacher-training  schools,  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  industrial  institutes,  book  depots.  As  the  mission- 
aries turn  over  to  Indian  colleagues,  more  and  more  top  salaries  are 
included  in  the  church  budget.  The  mission  subsidy  for  that  budget, 
by  common  consent,  is  being  progressively  reduced.  Where  does 
that  leave  the  church?  What  can  the  church  in  turn  do  for  the  church 
of  God  which  is  at  Puducheri? 

Perhaps  the  picture  is  not  quite  so  bleak  in  our  church.  Perhaps 
we  have  foreseen  the  problems  and  have  taken  some  steps  to  fore- 
stall being  caught  in  such  a  situation.  But  it  can  be  said  with  little 
fear  of  contradiction  that  every  church  in  some  degree  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Puducheri.  It  is  also 
equally  certain  that  only  as  the  church  finds  a  solution  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  church  in  Puducheri  will  the  church  itself  survive. 
The  Question  of  Continuity 

Every  church,  however  it  arises,  naturally  develops,  partly  from 
its  heritage,  partly  from  its  environment  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin  and  growth,  a  distinctive  theology,  a  distinctive  tradition  and 
pattern  of  life  and  worship,  and  some  type  of  organization  and 
government.  Though  all  three  factors  are  naturally  interrelated,  any 
one  or  the  other  of  these  may  predominate  over  the  others  in  the 
hierarchy  of  values  of  the  particular  church,  and  one  can  think  of 
numerous  examples  of  churches  that  are  characterized  by  the  prac- 
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tical  emphasis  they  place  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  factors.  All 
three  factors  in  varying  degrees  exercise  a  cohesive,  conserving  in- 
fluence that  makes  for  the  continuity  of  the  church.  (They  also, 
incidentally,  in  varying  degrees  exercise  an  influence  that  keeps  the 
various  churches  separated  from  each  other— but  that  is  another 
story.) 

It  is  natural  for  every  church  to  seek  not  only  self-preservation 
but  self-perpetuation,  to  find  ever  surer  ways  to  guarantee  continuity. 
The  church  is  to  be  built  upon  the  rock  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail.  And  so  each  church  tends  to  interpret  "the 
rock"  of  Matt.  16:18  in  accordance  with  its  predominant  characteris- 
tic emphasis.  The  church  that  emphasizes  theology  will  speak  of 
the  rock  as  the  objective  content  of  Peter's  confession,  the  truth 
about  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  church  that  emphasizes 
Christianity  as  a  distinctive  pattern  of  life  will  say  the  rock  is  Peter's 
faith  in  Christ,  his  direct  experience  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  in 
himself.  The  church  that  emphasizes  church  government  will  say 
the  rock  is  Peter  as  the  first  in  a  succession  of  Christ's  representatives 
to  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  church. 

The  fact  that  churches  embodying  these  various  emphases  have 
continued  for  hundreds  of  years  should  make  us  pause  in  condemn- 
ing any  interpretation  not  our  own.  And  yet,  the  rock  must  mani- 
festly be  one,  and  not  many.  So  here  Ave  come  to  a  fundamental 
question  in  this  fundamental  problem.  Does  a  system  of  theology, 
or  a  traditional  pattern  of  faith  and  life  and  worship,  or  a  system  of 
church  government  guarantee  the  presence  and  continuity  of  the 
church  of  God?  The  answer,  theologically  and  empirically  consid- 
ered, must  be  "No."  The  Jewish  church,  reorganized  after  the  Exile 
by  Ezra  with  a  re-established  theology  and  a  re-established  way  of  life 
and  a  re-established  government,  furnished  a  framework  within 
which  God  preserved  His  church,  but  it  was  that  church  organiza- 
tion that  crucified  the  Lord  of  the  church  and  killed  Stephen.  The 
most  that  the  firm  organization  of  teaching  and  life  and  practice  and 
government  in  a  church  can  accomplish  is  to  make  a  framework 
wherein  God  can  establish  and  extend  His  church.  "On  this  rock 
/  will  build  my  church."  A  church  can  by  the  grace  of  God  be  a 
help— or  it  can  be  a  hindrance— to  the  building  of  God's  church. 
In  so  far  as  it  confuses  church  and  Church  and  identifies  the  two, 
it  is  a  hindrance  more  than  a  help.  But  let  none  of  us  start  throwing 
stones  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  have  only  had  a  longer 
start. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  significance  that  in  this  vital  matter  of 
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what  constitutes  the  church,  in  the  matter  of  the  interpretation  of 
"the  rock,"  there  have  been  such  deep-lying  stubborn  differences. 
Those  who  were  waiting  for  Kittel's  Worterbuch  to  reach  the  Pi's 
were  rewarded  with  a  brilliant  study  by  Oscar  Cullmann  on  Petros 
and  petra.  But  the  final  answer  is  not  there.  It  is  evident  that  the 
final  answer  will  not  yield  to  individual  scholarship  but  only  to  the 
corporate  obedience  of  faith.  That  means,  certainly  not  the  aban- 
donment of  these  "necessary  evils"  of  church  organizations,  but  the 
realization  of  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  not.  It  means  the 
abandonment,  not  of  the  "safeguards"  of  theology  and  tradition  and 
government,  but  of  our  reliance  upon  them  as  guaranteeing  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  church,  as  being  coextensive  with  "the  rock."  What- 
ever can  be  said  positively  about  "the  rock"— and  there  is  much  that 
can  be  said— it  must  be  recognized  negatively  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing given  to  us  that  we  can  organize  and  manage  and  control  and 
manipulate  and  sell  guaranteed  shares  in. 

What  then  can  we  do  for  the  continuity  of  the  church,  to  make  it 
specific,  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Puducheri? 

The  Grand  Inquisitor 

Dostoyevsky,  within  his  novel  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  relates 
a  fantasy  of  a  man  who  thought  he  had  an  answer.  At  the  time  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  while  going  by  the 
steps  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  sees  Christ,  returned  to  earth  and 
moving  among  the  common  people  as  of  old,  raised  a  young  girl 
from  the  dead.  He  signals  his  guards  and  they  lay  hold  of  the  Pris- 
oner and  take  Him  away  to  a  dungeon.  That  night  the  old  Grand 
Inquisitor  comes  to  the  cell  to  talk  to  the  Prisoner.  "Why  have  you 
come  back?"  he  says,  "to  hinder  us,  to  try  to  undo  the  work  we  have 
done  in  your  name?  We  have  corrected  your  great  mistake  which 
you  have  made  in  the  wilderness  when  you  were  offered  the  ways  of 
bread  and  miracle  and  authority  to  win  the  hearts  of  men.  You 
spurned  them  all,  for  you  wanted  men  to  love  you  in  freedom.  But 
the  race  of  men  does  not  want  to  be  free.  The  responsibility  is  too 
great,  for  they  are  weak,  ever  sinful  and  rebellious.  I  swear,  man  is 
weaker  and  baser  by  nature  than  you  have  believed  him.  By  show- 
ing him  so  much  respect,  you  as  it  were  ceased  to  feel  for  him,  for 
you  asked  too  much  of  him.  And  so  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
this  fearful  responsibility  and  we  have  given  men  what  they  want. 
And  men  rejoiced  that  they  were  again  led  like  sheep.  That  is  the 
only  way  of  universal  happiness." 

So  eloquent  is  the  old  man  in  his  monologue  that  one  wonders 
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for  a  while  on  whose  side  the  author  stands.  But  the  Prisoner  remains 
quiet  with  an  accusing  silence,  and  at  the  end  He  goes  over  to  the 
old  man  and  softly  kisses  him  on  his  bloodless  aged  lips.  The  old 
man  shudders,  goes  over  to  the  door,  and  lets  the  Prisoner  out  into 
the  night. 

Here  again  stones  are  out  of  place.  This  is  a  parable  whose 
application  and  implications  go  far  beyond  a  certain  church  organi- 
zation deep  down  into  our  common  human  nature.  Who  of  us  will 
claim  that  he  and  his  church  organization  have  fully  resisted  the 
strong  temptation  in  the  Indian  scene  to  "give  the  people  what  they 
want"— material  things,  a  good  show,  strong  authority,  the  subtle 
temptation  to  give  to  them  what,  it  is  said,  "fits  the  genius  of  the 
Indian  people"? 

The  Foolishness  of  God 

To  a  church  none  of  whose  members  had  heard  the  Gospel  more 
than  five  years  before,  Paul  writes  a  letter,  addressed  to  "the  church 
of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  those  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called 
to  be  saints."  He  thanks  God  because  of  the  grace  of  God  which  was 
given  to  them  in  Christ  Jesus,  "that  in  every  way  you  were  enriched 
in  him  with  all  speech  and  all  knowledge  ...  so  that  you  are  not 
lacking  in  any  spiritual  gift."  He  assures  them  that  their  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  sustain  them  to  the  end,  and  that  "God  is  faithful,  by 
whom  you  were  called  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  He  acknowledges  that  "not  many  of  you  were  wise  accord- 
ing to  worldly  standards,  not  many  were  powerful,  not  many  were  of 
noble  birth."  In  almost  every  chapter  he  has  to  take  them  to  task 
for  serious  faults.  And  still,  interspersed  are  statements  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  opening  address:  "You  are  God's  field,  God's  building." 
"You  are  God's  temple  and  God's  Spirit  dwells  in  you."  "You  are 
the  body  of  Christ."  Note  that  he  does  not  say,  "You  ought  to  be," 
or  "You  should  strive  to  become,"  but  "You  are.  ..." 

Then  he  goes  away  out  to  the  end  of  a  limb  and  says  to  this 
young  group  of  inexperienced  Christians,  "All  things  are  yours, 
whether  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas  or  the  world  or  life  or  death  or 
the  present  or  the  future,  all  are  yours;  and  you  are  Christ's;  and 
Christ  is  God's."  Enough  to  make  a  Grand  Inquisitor's  hair  stand 
on  end!  No  safeguards,  no  reservation  of  veto  powers,  no  mediation 
of  this  tremendous  power  through  more  experienced  fathers  in  God 
—in  fact,  the  fathers  in  God  are  included  in  the  list  of  things  subor- 
dinate to  them.  Everything  on  a  gold  platter.  Can  they  take  it?  Can 
they  be  trusted?  Maybe  in  Corinth,  but  not  in  Puducheri!  Anyway 
they  don't  want  it,  this  gift  of  the  full  responsibility  of  freedom  on  a 
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gold  platter.  It's  foolishness.  Yes,  and  "the  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 

We  have  overlooked  a  safeguard,  God's  own  built-in  safeguard: 
"All  things  are  yours;  and  you  are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is  God's." 
It  is  enough  for  God;  it  ought  to  be  enough  for  us.  For  this  is  not 
only  a  built-in  safeguard;  it  is  also  the  built-in  power  to  make  them 
capable,  in  Christ.  If  you  try  to  condition  the  safeguard,  you  condi- 
tion the  power.  Any  addition  of  ours  to  the  safeguard  is  that  much 
subtraction  from  the  power,  so  much  less  built  on  the  Rock;  for  any 
human  addition  is  automatically  a  subtraction  from  the  divine. 
"For  no  other  foundation  can  anyone  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ." 

Let  the  theology,  the  pattern  of  life,  the  government  serve  their 
proper  purpose;  let  the  church  which  enshrines  and  guards  and 
promotes  them  serve  its  proper  purpose:  to  be  a  means  for  the  means. 
Let  them  not  aspire  to  anything  closer  than  that,  lest  they  inhibit  the 
growth  of  the  body  of  Christ.  They  can  get  in  the  way,  or  they  can 
help;  but  there  is  one  thing  they  cannot  do:  to  guarantee  Christ,  who 
is  the  Head  and  the  Life  of  the  church. 

God's  Way 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  can:  His  self-appointed  vehicles  by 
which  He  comes  to  men,  the  means  by  which  the  life-giving  presence 
flows  into  the  life  of  the  church,  the  means  of  grace.  This  is  the 
Spirit's  work.  We  cannot  bind  the  Spirit  to  any  kind  of  pattern  or 
plan  or  means  or  safeguards  of  our  own.  He  refuses  to  be  organized. 
But  He  binds  Himself,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  His  own  self- 
established  means;  and  be  they  ever  so  material  and  prosaic,  through 
them  He  operates.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  Spirit  can  and  does 
work  as  He  pleases:  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth."  But  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  in  the  framework  of  the  pattern  of  salvation 
revealed  to  us,  He  binds  Himself  to  these  means,  and  through  the 
creaturely  elements  of  human  nature,  human  words,  water,  bread, 
and  wine  the  living  Christ  comes  to  His  church.  Here  is  the  only 
guarantee  for  the  continuity  of  the  church. 

By  these  means  the  church  is  constituted  and  lives;  and  with 
them  the  church  proclaims  life  to  the  world.  For  they  are  given 
into  the  church's  custody,  that  "you  may  shine  as  lights  in  the  world, 
holding  forth  the  word  of  life."  But  they  are  given  into  custody 
not  as  its  own  property,  but  in  stewardship.  For  they  are  still  God's 
means,  and  it  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  to  use  them  as  they  are  to 
use  us. 
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The  history  of  the  church  is  full  of  examples  of  how  God's  means 
have  been  misunderstood,  misused,  and  abused.  They  have  been 
idolized  and  deified;  they  have  been  confused  and  identified  with 
the  Reality  for  which  they  are  the  vehicles,  the  living,  eternal  Word 
Himself.  They  have  been  patronized  and  deprecated  and  despised 
as  being  merely  human  and  crassly  material;  they  have  been  spirit- 
ualized and  bypassed  as  though  they  were  childlike  crutches.  They 
have  been  treated  as  private  property  to  be  managed  and  manip- 
ulated as  men's  own  means  for  self-realization  and  self-preservation. 
These  are  lessons  for  us  from  church  history  to  teach  us  to  let  God 
be  God. 

Where  the  organization  of  theology,  church  life,  and  govern- 
ment is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does  not  constrict  and  obscure,  but 
allows,  guards,  and  promotes  the  free  working  of  the  Spirit  through 
His  means  of  grace,  there,  as  far  as  human  endeavor  is  concerned, 
we  have  reached  the  maximum.  Any  other  aids,  any  other  safe- 
guards, no  matter  how  well-intentioned,  are  only  hindrances.  All 
the  Spirit  needs  is  a  chance. 

What  Can  We  Do? 

Recently  a  group  of  workers  met  for  a  series  of  sessions  to  di- 
agnose the  problems  of  the  rural  churches  for  which  they  were  re- 
sponsible. After  all  the  temperature  charts  and  laboratory  test  results 
were  in  and  the  group  discussed  the  kind  of  treatment  needed,  it 
boiled  down  to  a  rather  prosaic  answer:  a  more  concentrated,  more 
personalized,  more  meaningful  impact  of  the  means  of  grace  on  the 
members.  How  that  can  most  effectively  be  done,  by  laymen's  train- 
ing, by  the  extension  of  the  lay  ministry,  or  whatever  means  can  be 
devised  toward  that  end,  is  a  pressing  problem  in  every  church. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  recent  period  of  organizational 
activity  in  the  various  churches  the  first  priority  at  this  time  is  the 
need  for  promoting  the  dynamic  aspect  of  church  life,  the  grounding 
and  rooting  of  the  church  in  the  living  Word  of  God.  It  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  Bible  study  and  teaching,  but  doing  it  in  such  a 
way  and  with  such  a  purpose  that  the  momentum  carries  over  and  the 
thing  becomes  self-propagating  in  the  church. 

The  corollary  of  this  is  the  need  for  the  church  in  Puducheri, 
in  that  Word,  to  learn  what  is  its  birthright,  its  charter,  its  true  con- 
stitution, its  raison  d'etre,  what  it  is,  how  it  is,  and  why  it  is.  "All 
things  are  yours;  and  you  are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is  God's."  It  is 
foolish,  it  is  dangerous,  it  is  impossible.   But  it  works. 
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GROUP  DYNAMICS  IN  EVANGELISM 
A  Review  Article  by  Albert  Steiner 

In  the  book,  Group  Dynamics  in  Evangelism,  Paul  Miller  gives 
an  inspirational  and  challenging  recast  of  much  of  the  recent  study 
in  the  field  of  group  dynamics.  This  new  field  (the  combination  of 
psychology,  sociology,  and  psychotherapy)  studies  the  unique  and 
therapeutic  values  of  small  groups.  It  reports  that  small  groups  may 
actually  be  more  effective  in  some  areas  than  any  single  expert 
working  with  the  individual. 

The  writer  has  applied  the  findings  of  group  dynamics  in  areas 
of  therapy,  group  decision-making,  and  leadership  in  the  evangelistic 
work  of  the  church.  He  shows  from  the  findings  that  the  group  by 
its  multiple,  yet  individualized,  influence  can  be  more  effective  than 
the  single  leader  or  the  crowd  in  confronting  life's  problems  and  in- 
adequate personal  attitudes.  There  is  a  deeper  contact  between  real 
personalities  in  the  small  "face  to  face"  group  than  in  the  crowd  that 
may  temporarily  have  its  attention  focused  by  a  leader  or  an  issue. 

The  book  is  organized  mainly  around  the  functioning  of  small 
informal  discussion  groups;  it  studies  why  groups  disrupt,  how  lead- 
ership is  acquired  and  exercised,  and  what  are  the  functions  of  the 
other  roles  within  the  group.  The  writer  has  rendered  a  real  service 
by  gathering  material  from  various  sources  that  are  not  usually 
available,  presenting  it  in  summary  fashion,  and  interspersing  it 
with  applications  to  the  work  of  evangelism. 

In  addition  to  the  general  applications  throughout  the  book, 
there  are  two  chapters  on  the  uniqueness  of  Christian  interaction. 
First,  drawing  from  his  own  and  others'  experience,  Miller  discusses 
the  plus  element  of  communication  possible  between  "transparently 
honest"  Christians  because  these  people  can  approach  each  other  in 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  with  great  depth  and  penetration.  The  last 
chapter  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  making  a  few  of  the  applica- 
tions of  this  knowledge  to  the  congregational  life  of  the  church. 

The  core  of  this  book  calls  attention  to  the  resources  which 
dedicated  groups  within  the  church  can  and  should  contribute  to 
the  evangelistic  life  of  the  congregation.  He  shows  a  unique  place 
for  the  function  of  these  groups— enveloping  nonmembers  with  con- 
cern and  love  within  the  context  of  their  interaction  so  that  they  can 
be  drawn  into  Christ. 

As  is  natural,  the  book  raises  new  questions  for  the  church  to 
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answer.  The  writer,  of  course,  could  not  cover  everything.  He 
leaves  unanswered  the  problem  of  the  formation  of  these  groups— 
where  they  can  come  from— what  activity  or  issue  can  become  their 
formation  center.  Within  the  book,  the  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  already  functioning  groups  can  be  used,  and  he  suggests  a  prog- 
ress record  to  evaluate  the  evangelistic  effectiveness  of  these  groups. 
In  his  article  in  Concern  No.  5,  Miller  has  also  suggested  geograph- 
ic Sunday-school  classes  as  a  place  of  focusing  evangelistic  responsi- 
bility. 

But  the  awkward  question  still  remains:  Where  or  how  do  we 
find,  nurture,  or  perhaps  create  the  type  of  group  that  can  in  a  self- 
giving  way  help  the  non-Christian  to  meet  the  living  Christ  and  find 
an  effective  life  in  Christ?  Most  groups  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  selflessness  which  is  outlined  for  the  evangelistic 
group  interested  solely  in  others.  We  know  our  selfishness  and  the 
times  we  have  revolted  against  God.  How  can  members  who  ba- 
sically want  to  be  less  self-centered  and  bound  by  their  own  needs, 
prejudices,  and  irritations,  develop  or  be  developed  into  the  trans- 
parently honest,  hopeful,  and  loving  people  who  can  accept  others 
in  the  state  they  are  and  yet  call  them  beyond  this  into  new  life? 

What  then  can  a  searching  group  of  Christians  do,  either  as 
they  continue  in  a  group  to  which  they  already  belong  or  in  a  new 
one?  To  meet  solely  as  an  evangelistic  body  often  becomes  either 
a  farce  or  an  impossibility.  Since  seekers  are  often  frightened 
by  a  group  which  is  "out  to  get  them,"  the  evangelistic  group  would 
tend  to  play-act  at  some  other  activity.  But  in  the  process  they  would 
become  hypocritical.  The  example  is  given  of  the  birthday  party 
in  which  the  Spirit  did  work  as  a  group  of  Christians  had  tun  to- 
gether but  also  shared  their  experiences  in  Christ  (p.  177).  Perhaps 
part  of  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  normal  sharing,  giving  and 
receiving  of  admonition  and  participation  in  the  life  in  Christ,  in  the 
life  of  the  obedient  church.  Perhaps  the  contagious  joy  of  growing 
and  living  is  the  most  effective  call  to  new  birth  in  Christ.  This 
would  mean  an  honest  facing  and  resolution  of  the  dividing  dis- 
agreements that  continually  arise  in  any  group  seeking  to  have  all 
its  members  exercise  their  Spirit-given  gifts. 

The  book  shows  that  the  implications  and  challenges  of  small 
informal  discussion  groups  are  a  valuable  resource  that  the  church 
must  use.  The  challenge  is  now  to  discover  and  encourage  the 
unique  activity  of  these  groups  within  the  already  functioning 
structure  of  the  church.        —1237  S.  Peoria,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 
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MARGINALIA 

the  article  by  M.  H.  Grumm  on  how  the  church  can  survive  in  the 
changing  Indian  situation  is  used  by  permission  from  the  editors  of 
National  Christian  Council  Review,  who  published  this  article  in 
November,  1959.  Mr.  Grumm  is  a  missionary  in  the  India  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church,  working  at  Pernambut,  South  India. 

-V.  V. 

#  #  * 

the  two  leading  articles  in  this  issue  of  Concern  are  evidence 
that  the  church  at  large  has  a  growing  interest  in  the  Mennonite- 
Anabaptist  witness.  These  papers  were  read  at  an  invitational  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Held  in  May,  1959,  the  conference  was  on  the  subject  of  "The  Situa- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  World."  Although  it  was  not  a  large  con- 
ference, a  significant  group  of  scholars  and  theologians  from  the  Chi- 
cago area  attended  the  meeting.  The  Klassen  and  Yoder  papers, 
which  were  answered  in  papers  read  by  participants  from  other  de- 
nominations, provoked  a  lively  encounter.  In  fact,  there  was  enough 
interest  to  warrant  another  meeting  which  was  held  in  December. 
An  earlier  version  of  the  Yoder  paper  is  being  published  in  the 
Spring,  1960,  issue  of  The  Gateway,  organ  of  Drew  Seminary,  Madi- 
son, New  Jersey. 

#  #  # 

lewis  benson's  article  on  "The  Church's  One  Foundation"  appeared 
in  The  Call,  an  independent  journal  of  spiritual  reformation.  In 
contributing  to  the  further  discussion  of  the  church's  leadership  he 
continues  a  theme  which  has  reappeared  frequently  in  the  Concern 

pamphlet  series. 

#  *  # 

a  significant  channel  of  nonresistant  witness  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Historic  Peace  Churches 
and  the  International  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  in  Europe.  It 
was  through  this  channel  that  a  united  Christian  pacifist  witness, 
Peace  Is  the  Will  of  God,  was  submitted  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  late  1953,  just  prior  to  the  Evanston  Assembly  of  1954. 
The  World  Council  took  no  official  cognizance  of  the  document,  but 
an  unofficial  response  representing  certain  ecumenical  nonpacifist 
circles,  entitled  God  Wills  Both  Justice  and  Peace,  was  published  in 
1955  under  the  signatures  of  Angus  Dun  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 
Now  a  response  of  the  Peace  Churches,  which  unfortunately  spent 
two  years  between  the  drafting  and  the  printing,  has  been  published 
under  the  title,  God  Establishes  Both  Peace  and  Justice.    This  last 
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than  its  signers  meant  it  to  be  taken,  drawing  from  its  silences,  its 
inconsistencies,  and  its  unspoken  presuppositions  material  for  a  seri- 
ous new  contribution  to  the  conversation.  All  three  documents  have 
been  printed  together  (the  earlier  two  being  out  of  print)  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  The  Christian  and  War,  which  is  available  for  30^-  from 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.;  a  worth-while  pur- 
chase. -J.  H.  Y. 

#  #  # 

The  second  number  (Autumn,  1959)  of  Quaker  Religious 
Thought  more  than  lives  up  to  the  expectations  awakened  by  the 
earlier  issue  (cf.  Concern  No.  7,  pp.  58  f.).  Though  the  discussion  of 
Christology  which  it  offers  is  oriented  specifically  around  Quakerism, 
its  relevance  is  far  broader. 

Recent  theological  discussion  has  led  to  a  deepened  commitment 
of  many  Christian  thinkers  to  the  historical  character  of  their  faith, 
with  a  resulting  emphasis  upon  the  uniqueness  of  the  Revelation 
given  to  men  in  Christ.  This  development,  however,  has  brought  to 
the  fore  some  questions  which  the  liberalism  of  an  earlier  day 
thought  it  had  answered.  If  Christ  is  our  Revelation,  what  is  the 
validity  of  moral  insights,  religious  experiences,  and  prophetic  proc- 
lamation outside  the  circle  of  historic  Christianity?  Is  there  any 
ground  for  asking  moral  behavior  of  a  non-Christian,  or  of  a  non- 
Christian  society?  Are  the  moral  insights  of  a  Gandhi  to  be  con- 
demned as  diabolical?  Is  the  only  possible  missionary  approach  to 
Hinduism  or  Islam  one  of  total  condemnation  or  is  there  some  sense 
in  which  Christ  "fulfills"  them?  The  question  can  even  be  asked  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Maurice  Creasey  claims  that  the  original  Quaker  doctrine  of  the 
Inner  Light  is  not  anthropological  but  Christological;  i.e.,  that  it  has 
to  do  not  with  an  innate  spark  of  the  divine  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture but  rather  with  the  workings  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Logos,  sec- 
ond person  of  the  Trinity,  before  and  since  His  incarnation.  The 
Inner  Light  is  not  human  rationality  or  mystical  receptivity,  but  the 
pre-existent  Logos.  If  this  is  true— and  who  among  us  knows  enough 
of  early  Quaker  thought  to  deny  it— then  Quakerism,  far  from  being 
an  incipient  unitarianism,  is  more  thoroughly  trinitarian  than  most 
orthodoxies.  It  gives  more  attention  than  they  to  spelling  out  mean- 
ingfully the  implications  of  the  orthodox  affirmation  that  the  Logos, 
the  self-imparting,  fellowshiping  principle  whose  climactic  work  is 
the  incarnation,  exists  from  all  eternity  in  the  Godhead. 

A  very  prevalent  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Trinity  for 
the  problem  of  knowledge  would  have  it  that  we  relate  to  the  Father 
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such  knowledge  as  we  draw  from  creation,  whereas  the  Son  teaches  us 
in  the  incarnation  and  the  Spirit  through  the  course  of  history.  Such 
an  approach  is  especially  common  in  the  writings  of  H.  Richard  Nie- 
buhr  and  his  students;  though  it  uses  traditional  language,  it  is  a 
fundamental  departure  from  both  Biblical  and  classical  trinitarian 
thought,  in  which  the  Word  is  one  in  all  dispensations,  not  merely 
one  of  three  possible  channels  of  revelation.  Whatever  inadequacies 
there  may  be  in  this  Quaker  Christology,  and  whatever  opening  it 
may  have  offered  for  later  misunderstandings  in  the  direction  of  ra- 
tionalism or  syncretism,  its  great  merit  is  that  it  came  to  grips  with 
the  conclusions  which  Christian  thought  must  draw  from  the  confes- 
sion  of  the  uniqueness  of  Christ. 

The  pamphlet,  in  which  Maurice  Creasey's  paper  is  followed  by 
three  critiques  and  Creasey's  rebuttal,  is  available  for  50^  from  Ed- 
ward A.  Manice,  380  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Let  us  hope 
that  interested  Concern  readers  will  subscribe  to  Quaker  Religions 
Thought  in  sufficient  numbers  that  Concern  need  no  longer  report 
on  the  significance  of  this  new  periodical  and  its  contents. 

-J.  H.  Y. 

#  *  # 

No  mention  has  been  made  in  the  pages  of  Concern  of  the  pub- 
lication nearly  three  years  ago  of  the  symposium  The  Recovery  of  the 
Anabaptist  Vision  (edited  by  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  Scottdale,  Herald 
Press,  1957).  Concern  is  not  interested  in  joining  the  ranks  of  book- 
reviewing  periodicals,  and  yet  the  relation  of  this  volume  to  problems 
of  Christian  renewal  demands  that  its  appearance  be  noted  and  its 
significance  weighed. 

The  idea  of  a  volume  bringing  together  the  fruits  of  a  quarter 
century  of  Anabaptist  scholarship  and  at  the  same  time  giving  recog- 
nition to  the  contribution  of  H.  S.  Bender  to  this  field  of  study  was 
proposed  early  in  1055.  What  was  then  projected  as  a  special  num- 
ber of  Concern  grew  into  a  significant  book,  for  which,  fortunately, 
more  adequate  editorial  leadership  and  publishing  sponsorship  were 
found  than  Concern  could  have  provided.  The  book  has  received 
very  friendly  reviews  and  in  two  years  has  sold  over  one  thousand 
copies,  a  quite  respectable  figure  for  a  work  of  its  type. 

The  book  calls  for  notice  primarily  as  a  major  milestone  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  sixteenth-century  free  churches  by  Protestant 
theological  thought.  The  very  first  serious  historical  studies  treating 
Anabaptism  in  an  objective,  scholarly  way  appeared  just  a  century 
ago.  But  only  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  the  new  historical  material 
been  unearthed  in  sufficient  quantity  and  interpreted  in  sufficient 
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clarity  to  gain  the  attention  of  thinkers  beyond  the  ranks  of  Reforma- 
tion specialists  and  to  precipitate  a  revision  not  only  of  historical 
commonplaces  but  even  of  theological  assumptions.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  intelligently  to  speak  of  the  Reformation  and  of  occidental 
church  history  since  then  without  dealing  with  the  major  church 
type  which  was  reborn  in  the  midst  of  fear  and  trembling  in  a  clan- 
destine prayer  meeting  a  few  steps  up  the  alley  from  Zurich's' Gross- 
munster,  one  January  night  in  1525. 

But  what  matters  is  not  that  a  long-standing  wrong  of  official 
historiography  is  being  righted.  Far  more  significant  than  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  conception  of  the  church  and  of  the  Christian  life  whose 
exemplification  in  Anabaptism  is  being  rediscovered  is  today  of  ex- 
traordinary relevance.  This  is  true  firstly  because  the  Reformation's 
attempt  to  maintain  a  "Constantinian"  pattern  of  responsibility  for 
society  is  being  recognized  to  have  been  both  pragmatically  and  theo- 
logically dubious,  and  European  thinkers  within  the  Volkskirche  tra- 
dition are  denouncing  it,  raising  the  question  whether  there  is  an 
alternative  more  consonant  with  the  Gospel.  Secondly,  the  rediscov- 
ery of  Anabaptism  is  significant  because  it  coincides  with  a  mighty 
surge  of  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  stimulated  by  a  new 
current  in  Biblical  theology,  by  a  revived  awareness  of  the  missionary 
task,  and  by  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  Anabaptist  rejection  of 
the  concept  of  "Christendom"  is  now  followed  by  men  like  Lesslie 
Newbigin  (cf.  the  Introduction  of  his  The  Household  of  God),  even 
though  their  churches  are  historically  unexplainable  apart  from 
mass-church  assumptions. 

Thirdly,  the  rediscovery  of  the  Anabaptist  vision  is  crucially  im- 
portant for  that  small  segment  of  the  church  which  stands  in  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  and  faces  the  staggering  task  of  re- 
defining its  stance  of  faith  in  modern  terms,  deciding  whether  and 
how  to  deny  that  the  only  choice  is  between  a  culturally  buttressed 
isolation  and  a  conformity  to  prevailing  culture  rendered  less  dis- 
tasteful by  a  slogan  like  "responsibility." 

Seen  from  these  three  viewpoints,  it  is  providential  that  a  fresh 
understanding  of  the  Anabaptist  example  should  have  been  won  just 
now.  Concern  is  in  a  real  sense  a  child  of  this  rediscovery;  Concern 
No.  1  can  best  be  understood  as  a  testimony  to  the  discovery  that  the 
"Anabaptist  Vision,"  both  as  a  Christian  goal  and  as  a  regulative  con- 
cept in  Christian  thought,  was  more  true,  more  basic,  and  more  cru- 
cial than  Ave  had  previously  realized. 

But  is  it  right  for  Christians  to  give  this  much  attention  to  one 
narrow  slice  of  church  history?  Is  it  not  out  of  place  in  the  "ecumeni- 
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cal  age"  to  give  renewed  attention  to  a  small  group's  peculiar  herit- 
age? Could  not  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  needs  of 
our  day  lead  committed  Christians  to  discover  the  fullness  of  God's 
will  for  them  without  their  borrowing  a  crutch  from  the  sixteenth 
century?  This  is  a  very  reasonable  objection.  If  Christian  faith  were 
a  system  of  disincarnate  generalities,  it  would  in  fact  be  an  invincible 
argument.  Yet  to  point  to  it  to  disqualify  the  study  of  the  lessons  of 
church  history  would  be  to  deny  that  we  are  already  involved,  not 
only  by  error  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  triumphs  and 
treasons  of  the  church  across  the  ages. 

The  fundamental  problem  which  faces  the  advocates  of  church 
renewal  is  a  question  with  which  neither  Bible  study  nor  the  analysis 
of  the  present  scene  will  suffice  to  answer.  For  the  question  is  not 
what  the  Bible  teaches,  but  whether  this  teaching  can  be  applied  in 
another  age  than  that  of  the  Bible;  not  whether  the  Christian  faith 
must  be  expressed  in  forms  relevant  to  contemporary  man,  but 
whether  in  order  to  do  this  the  original  faith  itself  must  be  modi- 
fied. The  answer  of  most  church  leaders  since  the  fourth  century 
and  of  most  influential  thinkers  today  is  that  there  exists  so  funda- 
mental an  incompatibility  between  the  message  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, calling  out  a  pilgrim  people  to  follow  their  Master  in  war- 
fare against  this  present  age,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  dictates 
of  the  contemporary  situation,  demanding  total  involvement  in  soci- 
ety, that  certain  basic  aspects  of  the  New  Testament  view  of  the 
church  and  the  world  must  be  abandoned  or  thoroughly  redefined. 
This  was  the  view  of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  as  it  is  today  that  of 
most  Protestant  teachers.  Here,  and  not  on  the  level  of  Biblical  in- 
terpretation, is  the  crucial  issue.  This  is  the  question  to  which  nei- 
ther the  New  Testament  nor  the  modern  scene  speaks,  for  it  asks  how 
the  two  are  related.  Here  it  is  that  the  Anabaptists  were  both  original 
and  clear.  The  position  they  took  was  clearer,  just  at  this  point,  as 
far  as  present  scholarship  knows,  than  that  of  any  other  major  move- 
ment of  renewal  within  Christendom.  Their  testimony  was,  as  ours 
must  be,  that  the  New  Testament  view  of  the  church  is  in  its  core 
just  as  final,  just  as  authoritative,  just  as  adequate  for  other  ages,  as 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  They  main- 
tained this  view  in  a  context  where  the  refrain,  "times  have  changed," 
was  just  as  believable  as  today.  For  this  reason  they  merit  our  atten- 
tion in  a  special  way. 

Any  direct  transposition  of  particular  Anabaptist  patterns  to  our 
age  would  involve  misunderstanding  the  sense  in  which  the  Anabap- 
tist example  is  valid  for  us.  Such  an  enterprise  is  further  excluded  by 
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the  lack  of  formal  unity  of  the  various  Anabaptist  groups,  although 
their  diversities  tend  to  be  overemphasized  by  contemporary  schol- 
ars. But  the  missionary  passion,  the  radical  discipleship,  and  the 
views  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  church,  which  stood  behind  both  of 
these,  were  common  to  all  three  major  segments  of  sixteenth-century 
Anabaptism,  and  remain  a  live  option  today.  History,  both  that  of 
Anabaptism  in  so  far  as  it  held  to  this  position,  and  that  of  Protes- 
tantism in  so  far  as  it  remained  consistent  with  its  rejection  thereof, 
confirms  what  the  Anabaptists  knew  by  faith:  there  is  no  other  foun- 
dation. —J.  H.  Y. 
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ly terms  of  prestige  and  Jewish  honour.  And  so  it  is  that 
everything  is  new,  in  Messiah,  in  this  Messiah.  The  old 
way  of  looking  at  things  is  gone  for  good  and  all :  every- 
thing takes  on  a  new  guise/' 
—II  Cor.  5:14-17 
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The    Christian   Mission   to   the 
Resurgent   Religions 

Edmund  Perry 

The  resurgent  faiths  of  Asia  present  the  Christian  church 
today  with  one  of  its  newest  and  most  demanding  tasks. 
The  impact  of  this  resurgence  could  not  be  contained  in  Asia 
even  if  the  aims  of  these  religions  were  intentionally  limited  to 
Asia.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Hindus,  Buddhists  and  Muslims 
intend  to  set  their  respective  claims  before  the  entire  world  as 
tenable  faith  alternatives  for  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Given  the  missionary  character  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  full 
scale  encounter  of  the  church  with  the  other  major  systems  of 
faith  was  inevitable.  Yet  as  a  pressing  task  for  the  church,  con- 
frontation by  and  counter-mission  from  these  other  faiths  is 
really  new.  As  late  as  1938  Hendrik  Kraemer  was  telling  us  that 
this  showdown  was  yet  to  come;  and  most  of  us  continued  to  as- 
sume that  such  a  showdown  would  pit  an  offensive  Christianity 
against  defensive  religions.  In  1956  Kraemer  could  tell  us  that  we 
were  on  the  brink  of  the  encounter,  that  the  time  of  the  en- 
counter was  at  hand,  and  that  the  offensive  mission  of  the 
resurgent  faiths  was  going  to  put  Christianity  in  a  defensive 
stance.  Few  observers  of  world  affairs  in  late  1959  will  doubt 
that  the  encounter  has  now  begun,  although  it  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  full  proportions. 

The  very  newness  of  the  present  situation  of  the  church  con- 
tributes considerably  to  the  complexity  which  Christians  face  in 
trying  to  define  how  they  should  participate  individually  and 
ecclesiastically  in  the  Encounter.  We  of  course,  are  not  the  first 
generation  to  have  pondered  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of 
the  many  religions  to  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  early 
Christian  apologists  wrestled  with  this  issue  as  the  Christian  mis- 
sion penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
and  became  less  and  less  dependent  upon  the  local  synagogue  as 
a  point  of  contact  and  departure  for  the  mission. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  contrasting  approaches  which 
have  dominated  Christian  thinking  about  the  other  religions  were 
already  defined  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  and  Origen  of  Alexandria  appropriated 
the  Stoic  notion  of  logos  spermatikos,  the  Logos  seed  scattered 
throughout  mankind,  to  account  for  those  relative  proximations  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  pagan  philosophies  and  religions.  The  germinal 
Logos  lodged  in  the  nature  of  man,  nurtured  more  by  some  than 
by  others  constitutes  an  essential  unity  with  the  fullness  of  the 
Logos  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  find  good  and  noble  people 
and  ideals  elsewhere  than  in  Christianity  was  no  embarrassment 
to  these  fathers  for  they  regarded  what  was  found  to  be  the  out- 


growth  of  the  germinal  Logos.  With  this  notion  these  apologists 
could  be  "fair"  to  other  systems  of  faith  without  surrendering 
the  primacy  of  Jesus  Christ  and  without  modifying  their  claim 
that  every  reasonable  man  should  recognize  the  full  Logos  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  become  a  Christian. 

The  contrasting  approach  was  stated  by  Tertullian,  a  Latin 
apologist.  "Quid  Athenae  Hierosolymis?"  What  has  Athens  to  do 
with  Jerusalem?  The  inevitable  choice  is  that  between  the  re- 
demptive mercy  God  has  offered  in  Christ  and  some  irreconcilable 
alternative,  actualized  for  Tertullian  in  the  philosophizings  of  the 
Greeks.  The  problem  of  natural  man  is  not  a  paucity  of  know- 
ledge but  an  impaired  will  and  a  plenitude  of  guilt  for  disobedience 
to  whatsoever  good  [or  god]  he  does  know.  It  is  not  information 
and  enlightenment  that  such  a  man  desperately  needs,  but  a 
Savior.  Jesus  may  have  peers  among  the  wise-men  and  teachers, 
but  as  a  Savior  he  has  no  lieutenants  and  no  challengers. 

Neither  of  these  approaches  was  formulated  academically 
by  theologians  in  a  detached  stance  thinking  about  the  problem. 
Both  approaches  were  formulated  in  the  heat  and  by  the  impact 
of  controversy  with  real  flesh  and  blood  challengers  from  the 
Graeco-Roman  faiths.  Neither  was  addressed  primarily  to  Chris- 
tians but  to  Christianity's  disputants  at  the  time.  Both  intended 
to  serve  the  conviction  that  all  men  stand  in  need  of  all  that 
God  has  given  in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  Graeco-Roman  piety  and 
philosophy  did  not  and  could  not  offer  men  Jesus  Christ. 

How  to  think  of  and  deal  with  "other"  faiths  is  thus  seen  to 
be  not  a  new  or  recent  concern  of  the  church.  It  is  a  problem  in- 
evitably coextensive  with  the  church.  What  is  new  is  the  specific 
"other"  faiths  which  confront  us  today  and  the  fact  that  they 
confront  us  on  their  own  instigation.  But  to  this  day  the  chal- 
lenge of  all  other  faiths  are  being  dealt  with  in  the  terms  pre- 
sented by  the  challenge  of  the  Graeco-Roman  mentality  and 
religions.  Up  to  the  present  time  Christian  theologies  of  "other 
religions"  have  been  written  in  reference  to  the  contrasting 
poles  of  continuity  and  discontinuity,  which  is  to  say  that  even 
though  new  challengers  have  come  forth  we  have  continued  to 
define  the  problem  and  to  formulate  answers  in  characteristically 
Graeco-Roman  terms. 

One  reason  why  the  continuity-versus-discontinuity  debate 
has  persisted,  and  one  of  the  scandals  deriving  from  it,  is  that, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  Christian  theologizing  about  other 
religions  has  been  carried  on  by  Christians  who  were  talking  with 
each  other  rather  than  with  prospective  disciples.  That  is  our 
failure — we  have  been  theologizing  about  the  religions  and  not 
theologizing  to  them,  we  have  been  formulating  an  answer  to  the 
problem  they  constitute  and  as  a  reply  to  their  specific  and 
distinctive  challenge.  A  really  scandalous  amount  of  our  Christian 
time  and  energy  has  been  devoted  to  disputation  among  ourselves 
and  to  reshuffling  Christians  from  the  camp  of  continuity  to  the 
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camp  of  discontinuity  and  back  again,  with  an  occasional  refresh- 
ing pause  en  route  at  the  comfort  station  of  reconception. 

Christians  must  indeed  talk  among  themselves  and  seek 
clarification  from  each  other  in  their  understanding  of  the  world 
they  confront  and  by  which  they  are  confronted.  Such  conversation 
in  the  church  appears  to  the  world  as  Christian  soliloquy  in- 
dicative of  senility  and  loss  of  contact  with  reality.  And  it  be- 
comes just  that  if  the  Christians  do  not  return  actively  to  engage 
the  world.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  faith  to  be  alter- 
nately withdrawn  from  and  involved  with  the  world,  to  be 
soliloquizing  and  dialoging,  worshiping  and  working,  being  dis- 
ciplined and  going  forth  to  disciple  others.  A  Christian  theology 
of  mission  regardless  of  how  much  sense  it  may  make  to  Chris- 
tians themselves,  is  never  fully  and  genuinely  Christian  unless  and 
until  it  is  a  theology  of  address  to  the  prospective  disciple,  relevant 
though  not  correlative  to  his  own  faith  and  self-understanding, 
Christian  theology  of  mission  is  Keryg-matio,  proclamatory 
theology,  a  proclamation  of  Christ  which  challenges  men  and 
women  not  simply  where  they  are  but  where  they  understand 
themselves  to  be.  We  do  not  have  a  Christian  theology  of  mission 
that  speaks  relevantly  to  our  present  prospective  disciples.  We 
are  still  talking  to  ourselves. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  simply  do  not  meet  the 
Graeco-Roman  mind  in  the  Hindus,  Buddhists  and  Muslims  who 
are  presently  confronting  us.  While  wisdom  in  dealing  with  other 
faiths  will  not  begin  with  us,  neither  did  it  die  with  the  fathers, 
let  us  hope.  Certainly  the  responsibility  for  other  faiths  did  not 
end  with  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers.  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  other  faiths  which  confront  us  today  and  the  unique  character 
of  their  offensive  confrontation  demand  little  less  than  that  we 
begin  de  novo  with  the  Bibical  kerygma  to  formulate  a  theology 
of  these  "other"  religions.  However  personally  satisfying  it  may 
be  to  us  who  are  heirs  of  the  Graeco-Roman  mentality  to  prolong 
the  continuity-versus-discontinuity  debate,  the  themes  of  this 
debate  do  not  speak  relevantly  to  the  faith-understanding  of  the 
men  of  resurgent  Asian  religions.  Parenthetically,  though  not  ir- 
relevantly, our  internal  musings  make  little  or  no  challenge  to 
the  Western  secularized,  post-Christian  man.  Consequently  fur- 
ther debate  among  ourselves  using  the  old  terms  and  references 
does  not  promise  anything  fruitful  in  fulfilling  the  demands  of  our 
present  responsibility. 

A  new  formulation  of  Christian  missionary  apologetic  issuing 
from  the  dynamics  of  the  new  situation  is  demanded  of  us.  At 
the  outset  of  this  task  we  can  readily  admit  and  stoutly  maintain 
that  it  will  hardly  be  a  Christian  apologetic  unless  it  issues,  as 
did  those  apologies  of  the  early  church,  from  the  conviction  that 
all  men  at  all  times  and  in  air  places  need  all  that  God  has  given 
and  is  giving  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  debated  and  crucial  question 
for  Christians  at  this  juncture  is  this,  Has  God  given  and  is  He 
giving  elsewhere  and  in  other  ways  what  is  given  in  Jesus  Christ? 


Except  the  Bible  be  discarded  as  the  normative  definition  of  our 
faith,  we  have  to  hold  as  Christians  that  outside  the  church  men 
are  still  waiting  for  God's  redemptive  act  in  Christ  even  though 
they  may  have  the  idea  of  the  Redeemer  God  and  trust  utterly  in 
their  belief  that  He  is  redemptive.  The  idea  of  a  Redeemer  God 
is  not  to  be  identified  [i.e.  confused],  we  believe  on  Biblical 
grounds,  with  the  person  of  Jesus  the  Savior.  If  another  religion 
does  not  offer  Jesus  Christ  to  man,  it  is  not  offering  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  God  has  intended  for  all  men.  And  when 
Jesus  Christ  is  offered  all  that  God  can  give  is  offered. 

Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  some  Christians  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  maintain  the  ultimacy  of  God's  gift  in  Jesus  Christ, 
or  at  most  they  maintain  it  ambivalently.  In  his  brilliant  and  licid 
chapter  contributed  to  the  Joachim  Wach  memorial  volume,  "The 
History  of  Religions — Essays  in  Methodology"  [University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1959].  Professor  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith  of  McGill 
University  states  [p49] : 

"I  would  argue  that  [exclusivism  and  proselytism]  are  [or 
will  become]  not  obligatory  elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
indeed  my  personal  view  would  be  that  the  very  value  and  even 
the  purpose  of  Christian  dialogue  with  other  faiths  may  well  be 
a  Christian  learning  at  last  to  apprehend  one's  own  faith  fully 
and  loyally  [and  perhaps  more  truly?]  and  simultaneously  to 
appreciate  the  quality  and  even  the  ultimate  validity  [in  the 
eyes  of  God]  of  others'  [faith]." 

In  a  footnote   [n.39,  p.  50]  Professor  Smith  asserts  further: 

".  .  .  those  Hindus  and  Muslims  whom  I  admire,  who  are  my 
friends  [and  indeed  whom  Christians  generally  must  admire 
and  do  take  as  friends],  remain  Hindus  and  Muslims.  [And 
probably  it  is  good  that  they  so  remain]." 

Professor  Smith's  first  hand  and  expert  knowledge  of  Islam 
and  of  the  Christian  mission  to  Islam  and  Muslims  command  us 
seriously  to  measure  his  words.  But  finally  we  have  to  say  that 
he  has  abandoned  the  Biblical  conviction  that  God's  gift  in  the 
person  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  is  decisive  for  all  men  and  is 
intended  to  constitute  a  new  faith  location  for  all  men.  We  are 
obligated  to  ask  Professor  Smith,  'By  what  canon  of  authority 
do  you  redefine  the  Christian  faith  so  as  to  divest  it  of  what  has 
been  its  distinctive  character  and  its  sole  reason  to  exist?' 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Jesus  Christ  has  been  given  to 
other  religions  by  some  other  means  than  the  church's  mission, 
Christians  who  ground  their  faith  in  Biblical  convictions  will  be 
compelled  by  the  very  nature  of  their  existence  as  Christians,  to 
continue  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  and  sundry. 
The  problem  is  not  whether  but  how  to  preach  this  Gospel  in  the 
present  situation.  "To  serve  the  present  age"  is  our  calling  to 
fulfill.  We  know  we  have  been  brought  into  the  Kingdom  for 
just  such  a  task  as  this. 

It  is  to  the  faith-understanding  of  the  Hindu,  of  the  Budd- 
hist and  of  the  Muslim  that  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  must 
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be  preached  and  related.  Apart  from  the  Christians'  ignorance 
of  the  Gospel  and  its  missionary  thrust,  there  is  nothing  more 
appalling  and  discouraging  in  the  present  situation  than  Chris- 
tians' unfamiliarity  with  the  faith  claims  of  the  Hindu,  Buddhist 
and  Muslim  and  their  respective  ways  of  thinking.  Until  we 
achieve  a  Christian  understanding  of  these  others'  faith  under- 
standing of  themselves  and  the  world  we  cannot  expect  a  Chris- 
tian apologetic  adequate  for  this  major  task  now  before  the 
Church. 

To  recover  the  Biblical  content  and  basis  for  the  Christian 
mission,  further  basic  Biblical  studies  like  that  of  Joachim 
Jeramias'  Jesus'  Promise  to  the  Nations  ["Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology,  24."  London,SCM  Press,  1958]  are  indispensable.  Such 
studies  will  enable  us  to  dissociate  the  languages  and  thought 
forms  of  the  West  from  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  never  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  unless  it  is  related  to  and  through  some  language  in 
a  way  that  discloses  its  relevance  to  a  specific  framework  of 
thinking.  So  the  church's  present  urgent  task  also  [demands 
scholarly  studies  of  the  religions  with  whom  we  are  in  encounter. 

By  scholarly  studies  we  do  not  mean  simply  studies  in  the 
antiquities  of  these  religions,  although  this  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  study.  Peoples  of  the  world  are  finding  themselves  in- 
creasingly free  of  cultural,  economic  and  political  domination. 
It  is  a  quite  natural  impulse  for  these  people  to  search  back  into 
their  own  pre-colonial  past  and  attempt  to  resuscitate  and  give 
contemporary  form  to  a  long  smothered  glory.  But  this  is  only 
one  part  of  a  scholarly  study  of  another  religion,  and  in  many 
instances  present-day  Christian  scholars  have  a  better  factual 
knowledge  of  this  past  than  the  people  of  the  religion  in  question. 
What  is  so  much  needed  just  now  is  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  interpretation  which  the  living  communities  of  these  faiths 
are  giving  to  their  past — its  scriptures,  creeds,  ideals,  rituals, 
practices  and  ethos.  Or  to  repeat,  we  are  confronted  by  real 
flesh  and  blood  devotees  of  these  other  faiths.  In  order  to  under- 
stand them  as  they  understand  themselves  and  to  relate  the  re- 
covered Gospel  to  their  present  self -understanding  we  need  care- 
ful studies  by  first-rate  cultural  anthropologists.  Professional 
students  of  religions  have  already  recognized  that  the  proper 
study  of  religions  is  in  considerable  degree  the  study  of  persons 
in  a  specific  societal  context. 

But  again  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to  recover  the  de- 
Westernized  Gospel  and  capture  the  faith-understanding  of  the 
Asian  religionists.  These  two  steps  are  indeed  fundamental.  Be- 
fore we  can  begin  to  formulate  a  Christian  theology  of  and  to 
these  newly  met  religions  Christians  are  pressed  to  ask  further, 
What  is  Christ  doing  in  these  other  religions,  in  the  resurgence 
of  their  vitality  and  missionary  zeal?  We  dare  not  regard  either 
the  resurgent  religions  nor  Christ's  relationship  to  them  as  static. 
Neither  Christ  nor  the  elemental  spirals  of  the  universe  have  been 
idle  since  the  Crucifixion  or  the  Resurrection.  Assuredly  we  be- 
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lieve  that  the  mighty  work  of  God  "under  Pontius  Pilate"  is 
definitive  and  that  what  was  done  there  somehow  affected  these 
other  religions,  but  Scripture  instructs  us  to  look  also  for  the 
work  that  the  Risen  Christ  is  doing  at  this  time  throughout  the 
world  for  which  he  died. 

All  of  us  would  agree,  as  Christians,  that  Christ  is  operative 
within  the  "other"  religions,  though  at  this  stage  of  our  under- 
standing not  all  of  us  would  agree  that  he  is  the  faith-evoking 
power  to  which  the  men  of  these  faiths  commit  themselves  how- 
ever ignorantly,  but  to  dwell  on  this  is  to  lapse  into  a  specu- 
lative treatment  of  our  problem.  At  this  stage  we  are  compelled 
by  the  very  renascence  of  the  Asian  religions  to  ask,  What  can 
we  see  Christ  doing  in  the  resurgence  of  these  other  religions? 
Later  we  may  be  pressed  to  ask  what  Christ  has  been  doing  in 
the  history  of  these  religions  at  least  apart  from  if  not  in  the 
"faith-consciousness"  of  these  other  faith-folk. 

Many  of  us  interpret  the  resurgence  of  these  Asian  religions 
to  be  Christ's  judgment  upon  Christians,  first  for  our  failure  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Asians  and  secondly  for  the  adulteration 
of  the  Gospel  when  we  did  carry  it.  Such  a  statement  intends 
not  to  condemn  so  much  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ  who 
actually  went  to  the  mission  fields  as  those  of  us  who  determined 
the  conditions  under  which  their  mission  had  to  be  carried  out. 
Surely  Christ  is  bringing  judgment  upon  us  in  this  present  mani- 
festation of  revival  of  religions  for  our  lack  of  support  for  his 
mission  and  surely  he  is  judging  us  for  the  unnecessary  scandals 
of  Western  culture  with  which  we  have  saddled  the  Gospel. 

In  the  sense  that  God's  judgment  is  always  his  reaction  to 
our  provocation,  we  have  to  confess  that  we  have  brought  the 
present  situation  of  encounter  upon  ourselves.  More  than  we  like 
to  admit  we  carried  the  Gospel  to  Asia  in  close  association  with 
Western  cultural  imperialism  and  now  the  religions  of  Asia  re- 
vive escorted  by  nationalism.  This  is  not  an  unqualified  and  un- 
welcomed  judgment,  however.  The  freedom  in  Christ  which  we 
have  preached  has  proved  itself  stronger  than  our  colonialisms 
and  this  freedom  preached  by  missionaries  is  undeniably  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Asians'  inspiration  for  national  independence 
and  international  recognition.  For  the  freedom  gained  thus  far 
Christians  should  be  as  thankful  as  the  politically  liberated  Asians. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  Christians  have  brought  the 
present  crisis  upon  themselves  and  this  is  in  the  unplanned  for 
reversals  of  their  missionary  work.  Significant  leadership  in  the 
revived  religions  is  the  product  of  Christian  missionary  schools. 
Both  G.  P.  Malalasekera,  longtime  president  of  the  World  Fellow- 
ship of  Buddhists,  and  Sri  Radhakrishnan,  Hindu  philosopher- 
missionary  and  distinguished  Indian  diplomat,  are  products  of 
Christian  schools.  In  his  essay  on  "The  Spirit  of  Man"  [Contemp- 
orary Indian  Philosophy],  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  says: 

"My  training  in  philosophy,  which  began  in  the  years  1905 
to  1909  in  the  Madras  Christian  College,  with  its  atmosphere  of 
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Christian  thought,  aspiration  and  endeavor,  led  me  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  the  religious  implications  of  the  Hindu  religions 
to  which  I  attributed  the  political  downfall  of  India  ....  What 
is  wrong  with  Hindu  religion?  How  can  we  make  it  somewhat 
more  relevant  to  the  intellectual  climate  and  social  environment 
of  our  time?  Such  were  the  questions  which  roused  my  interest." 
Here  is  a  candid  confession  that  Christian  mission  provoked  a 
reconsideration  and  a  revitalization  of  Hinduism  among  those 
to  whom  the  church  was  bringing  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  consider  the  matter  one  step  further.  While  the  preaching 
of  Christ  has  helped  to  inspire  the  reform  and  revival  of  Asian 
faiths  and  to  encourage  social,  political  and  economic  liberation, 
this  very  liberation  is  at  the  same  time  the  occasion  for  a  strong 
protest  from  these  faiths  against  the  Church,  against  Christians 
and  in  some  cases  against  Christ  himself.  Criticism  of  Christians 
and  the  Christian  faith  is  a  theme  common  to  the  contemporary 
polemics  of  all  three  of  the  renascent  Asian  faiths.  Much  of  this 
criticism  is  justified  and  should  bring  Christians  to  repentance. 
The  record  of  Christians  in  warmongering  has  muffled  our  testi- 
mony for  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Racial  segregation  in  the  churches, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  becomes  the  mocking  echo  of 
our  witness  to  man's  oneness  in  Christ.  The  audience  of  the 
Christian  missionary  ponders  the  sanity  of  the  spokesmen  who 
speak  so  freely  of  Christ  breaking  down  all  barriers  of  separ- 
ation and  yet  cannot  offer  to  the  world  a  united  Christianity. 

If  the  revival  of  these  religions  were  only  a  critique,  even  an 
exaggerated  critique,  of  Christianity,  we  could  be  thankful,  for 
it  becomes  Christians  to  receive  judgment  and  reproof.  But  the 
protest  against  Christianity  from  these  religions  comes  with  a 
strong  positive  alternative  to  as  well  as  criticism  of  the  Christian 
faiths.  We  certainly  cannot  attribute  to  Christ  the  creation  of 
faith  alternatives  which  would  displace  him.  Eventually  as  we 
understand  better  the  Scriptural  teaching  about  "the  powers"  and 
when  we  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  contending 
religions  we  may  be  able  to  discern  and  speak  about  powers  other 
than  Christ  operative  in  the  revival  of  these  religions.  At  the 
moment  let  us  admit  that  there  are  reversals  to  Christ's  mission 
and  ours,  which  we  are  not  ready  to  attribute  to  the  work  of 
Christ  as  Judge  and  Redeemer. 

But  not  everything  in  the  resurgence  of  religions  of  Asia  is 
a  repudiation  of  the  Christian  message  and  mission.  There  are 
evidences  that  Christ  is  being  received  in  some  measure,  not 
simply  by  individuals,  but  by  the  "institutions"  of  these  religions 
as  good  news  to  men  in  their  religions.  In  the  Hindu  Ramakrishna 
societies,  Jesus  is  given  a  place  alongside  other  "founders"  of 
religions.  While  this  provisional  acceptance  of  Jesus  is  no  basis 
upon  which  to  structure  a  Christian  theology  of  religions,  neither 
ought  we  to  disparage  the  fact  that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  here 
is  only  a  provisional  rejection.  Remembering  that  Jesus  did  not 
exclude  the  "outsider"  who  cast  out  demons  in  Jesus'  name  [Mark 
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9:38-41],  shall  we  discourage  the  limited  witness  to  Jesus  by 
the  Ramakrishna  society?  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  are  we  prepared 
to  declare  categorically  that  Christ  is  not  working  in  the  limited 
recognition  given  him  by  these  Hindus?  Some  Burmese  Buddists, 
as  well  as  Mahayana  Buddhists  speak  of  Jesus  as  the  Buddha  of 
the  West,  and  because  of  the  references  to  him  in  the  Qu'ran 
many  Muslims  seemingly  regard  Jesus  more  highly  as  prophet- 
messenger-and-word  of  God  [but  not  as  Lord  and  God]  than  do 
many  Christians  who  contribute  money  to  support  missions  to 
the  Muslims. 

George  Appleton  appeals  to  us  [Frontier,  II,  Summer,  1959] 
to  welcome  and  encourage  these  partial  acceptances,  never  pre- 
tending that  the  fullness  of  Christ  has  been  received  in  such  in- 
stances as  those  cited,  but  receiving  these  instances  as  doors 
which  Christ  is  opening  to  us  for  further  witness  to  him  and  to 
fuller  understanding  of  him  both  by  us  who  witness  and  by  those 
to  whom  we  witness.  It  is  not  for  us  to  prescribe  how  or  when 
Christ  will  transfigure  himself  before  the  missionaries  and  faith- 
ful of  Asian  religions  and  before  us  who  already  try  to  worship 
and  serve  him  as  Lord.  It  is  not  out  of  character  to  expect  that 
when  he  transfigures  himself  in  relation  to  Vishnu,  Gotama  and 
Mohammad,  Christ  will  have  something  to  say  to  Christians  as 
well  as  to  Hindus,  Buddhists  and  Muslims. 

Besides  appreciation  for  Jesus  himself,  there  is  in  the  renas- 
cent religions  an  appropriation  of  some  of  the  message  and  mission 
of  the  Church  with  reference  to  responsible  citizenship.  Although 
the  rebirth  of  Hinduism  has  brought  some  restrictions  upon  the 
Christian  mission  in  India  it  has  also  brought  and  is  fostering  in 
some  quarters  an  increasingly  sensitive  social  conscience.  In 
some  of  the  Buddhist  countries,  Buddhists,  stimulated  by  the 
precepts  and  examples  of  Christian  missionaries,  are  now  build- 
ing up  their  own  social  service  agencies.  But  this  aspect  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  is  rather  well-known. 

Can  Christ  be  seen  to  be  working  a  more  positive  grace  in 
the  revival  of  the  Asian  religions?  The  Bible  instructs  us  to  see 
Providence  reversing  the  intentions  of  men  in  History — all  men, 
that  is:  Christians,  Jews  and  others.  Joseph  says  to  his  brethren 
who  had  thought  to  be  done  with  him  forever,  "do  not  be  dis- 
tressed, or  angry  with  yourselves,  because  you  sold  me  here;  for 
God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  life."  "Ah,  Assyria,"  says  God, 
"Assyria  is  the  rod  of  my  anger  and  I  send  him  against  a  god- 
less nation.  .  .  .  But  [Assyria]  does  not  so  intend  ...  it  is  in  his 
mind  to  destroy"  [Isaiah  10:5,6].  Those  who  crucified  Jesus 
did  so  to  be  rid  of  him,  but  God  reversed  their  intention  and 
made  the  crucifixion  the  means  for  saving  "many".  Paul  went 
in  pursuit  of  Christians  only  to  find  himself  pursued  and  made  a 
Christian.  Can  we  not  say  that  while  the  representatives  of  the 
reborn  religions  come  to  preach  their  faith  claims,  Christ  brings 
them  to  hear  his  claims  preached  even  through  us? 

It  needs  quickly  to  be  added  that  Christ  brings  these  others 
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not  only  that  they  may  hear  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
preached,  but  also  that  he  may  bestow  upon  us  the  unsearchable 
riches  he  has  promised  us  from  all  languages,  peoples  and  cultures. 
Very  few  Christians  have  even  begun  to  appropriate  the  benefits 
Christ  has  to  offer  in  the  languages  and  arts  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia.  But  best  of  all  he  offers  us  the  Asians  themselves  as 
brethren  for  whom  with  us  he  died  and  now  lives.  They  offer  them- 
selves to  us  as  brethren  in  the  dignity  and  on  the  terms  of  their 
own  faith-understanding.  It  becomes  us  Christians  to  understand 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  understand  themselves  and  us, 
for  they  are  not  given  to  us  as  Christians,  but  as  Hindus,  Budd- 
hists and  Muslims.  While  we  and  they  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us  all.  In  Christ  we  have  them  as  brethren  whether  or  not 
they  become  Christian.  Neither  our  responsibility  nor  our  service 
to  them  is  conditioned  by  the  possibility  of  their  converting  to 
faith  in  Christ,  however  much  we  may  desire  and  work  for  that. 
After  we  have  done  all,  as  well  as  the  while  we  are  doing  it, 
we  remember  that  "no  man  calls  Jesus  Christ  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

To  say  that  Christ  gives  the  people  of  the  Asian  Religions 
to  us  as  brethren,  is  to  say  that  he  gives  us  to  them  as  servants. 
They  are  not  our  problems  but  their  problems  and  their  needs  are 
ours  and  are  our  responsibilities.  Probably  no  verse  in  Holy 
Scripture  speaks  more  relevantly  to  the  task  of  the  church  as 
it  meets  the  religions  of  the  world  than  this: 

You  know  that  those  who  rule  over  the  Gentiles 
lord  it  over  them, 

But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  .  .  . 

He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  shall  be  the  servant 

of  all.  [Mark  10:42f] 
Let  me  suggest  only  one  implication  for  your  consideration. 
When  we  Christians  begin  to  identify  with  the  needs  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  consider  ourselves  as  the  servants  of 
those  people  in  those  needs,  we  may  have  to  forego  spending 
$250  million  annually  in  the  construction  of  new  tax-exempt  build- 
ings and  invest  that  money  in  the  building  of  men.  Buildings  are 
not  of  the  esse  of  the  Church;  but  mission  in  service  to  human 
need  is.  The  people  of  the  religions  of  the  world  will  little  note 
what  we  build  in  color,  form  and  mass,  but  they  will  ponder  long 
our  investment  in  the  rehabilitation  of  human  lives  and  the  re- 
birth of  the  human  spirit. 
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A   Light  To   The   Nations 

John  Howard  Yoder 

One  of  the  more  creative  recent  contributions  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Church  is  a  pamphlet  by  R.  Martin- Achard,  "Israel  et  les 
Nations"  [Delachaux  et  Niestle,  Neuchatel/Paris,  1959,  Sfrs.  4.50]. 

The  subtitle,  "The  Missionary  Perpective  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," poses  clearly  the  author's  question.  In  the  framework  of 
the  evolutionary  view  of  the  history  of  Israel's  religion  as  shaped 
by  Wellhausen,  there  was  thought  to  be  not  only  development  from 
"primitive"  to  "high"  religion,  from  polytheism  to  monotheism, 
from  taboo  to  ethics,  but  also  from  tribal  particularism  to  mis- 
sionary universalism.  The  prophets  responsible  for  texts  like  Is. 
42:1-6,  49:6,  Mai.  1:11  and  the  book  of  Jonah  get  the  credit  for 
drawing  from  an  earlier  prophetic  monotheism  the  conclusion  that 
if  there  is  but  one  God,  then  the  task  of  the  people  who  know 
His  identity  must  be  to  proclaim  it  to  those  who  worship  Him 
without  knowing  Him  [Acts  17:23].  Thus  Israel,  or  at  least  the 
best  of  the  later  prophets,  had  overcome  the  "chosen-people" 
particularism   and  become  missionary. 

Martin- Achard  undertakes  to  review  this  by  now  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  theory,  not  by  challenging  the  philosophy  or  the 
view  of  comparative  religion  which  lies  behind  it — also  a  worthy 
undertaking — but  by  reading  more  carefully  the  texts  which  are 
generally  understood  as  "missionary".  Taken  carefully  in  their 
contexts,  these  prohphetic  passages  are  found  to  promise  the 
vindication,  and  not  the  transcending,  of  Israel's  pecular  position 
as  the  elect  people.  "He  will  establish  justice  in  the  Earth  [Is. 
42:4]"  does  not  mean  that  the  Messiah,  or  Israel  as  a  whole,  will 
by  political  expansion  or  by  sending  out  proselyting  propagandists 
gain  the  subjection  of  all  peoples  to  Mosaic  law,  but  rather  that 
the  triumphant  rehabilitation  of  Israel  and  restoration  of  Jeru-r 
salem  will  demonstrate  to  all  the  World  the  reliability  of  God's 
promises  to  Abraham.  "I  will  give  you  as  a  light  to  the  nations; 
[Is.  49:6]"  speaks  of  the  Servant  as  being  visibly  blessed  in  a  way 
that  all  can  see,  not  of  his  functioning  as  an  educator.  "Proclaim? 
ing  the  Good  News  of  peace  [52:7]"  is  not  the  making  of  converts 
but  the  announcing  of  Zion's  restoration. 

"My  salvation  shall  reach  to  the  end  of  the  earth"  refers 
to  the  news  of  God's  Mighty  deeds,  not  to  Church  expansion. 

"Humanity,  upon  learning  of  the  reversal  of  the  destiny  of 
Israel,  shall  discover  the  greatness  of  Israel's  God;  in  the  face 
of  the  Work  of  Jahweh,  the  gentiles,  overborne,  will  render  Him 
the  Glory  which  is  His  due.  The  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
reconstitution  of  Israel  is  the  encounter  of  the  nations  with 
Jahweh." 

"In  this  sense  we  may  speak  of  the  Servant's  'mission'.  He 
does  not  preach  to  the  distant  isles  a  sort  of  Gospel  ...  He 
accepts  the  good  news  concerning  himself  and  lives  before  the 
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astonished  and  convinced  world  the  'judgment'  which  Jahweh  has 
pronounced  on  him.  The  Elect  does  not  propagandize  to  Win  hu- 
manity for  his  God;  it  is  enough  that  he  testify  by  his  very 
existence,  to  Jahweh's  greatness.  Israel's  God  makes  him  the 
light  of  the  world  by  giving  him  life."  [M.-A.  p.  29] 

"The  prophet  does  not  invite  Israel  to  roam  the  globe  calling 
pagans  to  conversion.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  elect  people  is  simply 
to  exist;  its  very  presence  demonstrates  the  Lordship  of  Jahweh, 
its  life  testifies  to  what  God  is,  for  Israel  and  for  the  universe  .  .  . 
Contemplating  the  unique  destiny  of  the  chosen  people,  heaven 
and  earth  will  discover  its  author"  [p.  31] 

"God  converts  the  Gentiles  by  acting  in  the  midst  of  His 
people  .  .  . 

"The  Church  evangelizes  insofar  as  her  Lord  gives  her  life  .  .  . 
The  evangelization  of  the  world  is  not  a  matter  of  words  or  activi- 
ties, but  of  presence,  presence  of  God's  people  in  the  midst  of 
humanity,  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  His  people.  It  is  not 
without  utility  that  the  Old  Testament  should  remind  the  Church 
of  this."  [p.  72] 

If  this  be  an  accurate  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  for 
present  purposes  let  us  assume  that  it  is,  it  throws  light  on  two 
kinds  of  questions.  On  the  one  hand,  it  underlines  the  originality 
of  the  New  Testament  with  respect  to  the  mission  of  God's  people. 
The  Old  Testament  expected  the  world  to  see  and  to  bow  to  the 
power  of  Jahweh,  but  this  was  seen  as  happening  in  the  messianic 
End-time,  and  as  coming  to  pass  without  Israel's  taking  any  active 
part  in  bearing  the  Good  News.  Now  that  the  fulness  of  time 
has  come,  and  one  of  the  marks  of  the  New  Age  is  the  bringing  in 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  Church  is  not  a  passive  observer,  but  God's 
agency  toward  this  end.  The  astounded  subjection  of  the  nations 
was  not  envisaged  as  meaning  their  integration  into  Israel,  as 
has  come  to  pass  in  the  New  Covenant. 

Yet  beyond  this  evident  shift  between  Testaments,  there,  is  on 
the  other  hand  an  essential  continuity.  True  enough,  the  Church 
as  Christ's  Body  does  God's  own  work  in  His  Name;  yet  her  pres- 
ence, like  that  of  Israel  is  more  important  than  her  activity.  Not 
how  she  seeks  to  blanket  the  earth  with  a  message  or  with  her 
hierarchies,  but  what  the  Church  is,  is  her  basic  testimony..  For 
only  as  her  own  life  as  a  social  entity  reflects  a  reconciling  power 
and  a  will-to-fellowship  which  only  the  pouring-out  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  last  Days  can  explain,  will  her  proclamation  in  Jerusalem, 
Samaria,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  be  testimony  instead  of  bare 
reporting.  Only  as  the  "walk  in  newness  of  life"  is  a  visible,  ex- 
perience Will  the  good  old  phrases  about  who  Jesus  was  and  what 
he  did,  be  of  any  evangelistic  import.  As  far  as  the  watching 
world  is  concerned,  the  testimony  to  the  living  Christ  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  visible  life  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  other  Way 
around.  If  the  Church  is  not  the  unconcealable  city  on  the  Hill, 
if  her  presence  does  not  call  for  an  explanation,  the  commentary 
will  not  be  read.  Being  the  Church  is  the  first  and  in  the  broad 
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sense  the  only  task  of  the  Church. 

This  by  no  means  signifies  a  rejection  of  the  contemporary 
trend  in  ecumenical  theology  to  speak  of  mission  as  the  essence  of 
the  Church.  Yet  the  reminder  is  well  needed  at  just  this  point,  that 
the  "mission"  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Church  is  not  her  or- 
ganizing for  delegating  people  to  go  to  far  places,  but  the  simple 
witness  in  deed  to  what  God  already  has  done  in  calling  to  Himself 
a  "peculiar  people."  The  going  and  the  staying  of  God's  people 
are  functions  of  their  being. 

Two  dangers  especially  may  be  identified  in  the  light  of  this 
reminder.  One  is  the  idea  that  the  Church's  "mission"  consists 
in  getting  to  as  many  persons  as  possible  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  "Gospel"  in  the  most  rudimentary  verbal  form,  i.e.  with  the 
call  to  individual  conversion,  and  that  any  investment  of  effort 
in  other  causes  is  improper,  unless  it  serve  indirectly  the  same 
goal  [i.e.  Christian  education  is  justified  if  it  produces  missionaries, 
relief  work  if  it  induces  people  to  listen  to  preaching,  political 
involvement  if  it  has  to  do  with  freedom  to  travel  and  preach, 
local  congregations  as  they  provide  support  in  funds,  prayer,  and 
personnel].  The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  and  the  inter- 
denominational [in  reality  non-denominational  or  cryptodenomi- 
national]  mission  agencies  best  represent  this  view.  By  no  means 
does  it  follow  that  other  questions  are  undecided  or  indifferent; 
Christians  of  this  conviction  in  general  have  very  pronounced,  and 
very  predictable,  views  on  many  issues  of  ethics  and  doctrine,  and 
similarily  predictable  leanings  in  piety  and  even  in  politics;  but 
such  matters  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  church.  Dealing  with 
them  is  accessory  to  the  real  task  of  evangelism. 

The  lesson  of  the  example  of  Israel  is  that  such  a  narrowing 
of  the  essence  of  the  Church  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  way 
God  works  and  an  over-valuing  of  certain  categories  of  human 
faithfulness  over  against  others  which,  less  overtly  "missionary", 
might  fufill  just  as  effectively  or  more  so  the  requirement,  ".  .  . 
simply  to  exist;  its  very  presence  indicates  the  Lordship  of  Jah- 
weh  .  .  ."- 

Yet  an  equally  profound  misapprehension  lurks  before  those 
churches  which  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the  ecclesiological  spec- 
trum. The  most  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  words 
of  Martin- Achard  just  repeated  would  at  first  thought  seem  to  be 
that  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  completely  self-contained,  representing 
proleptically  in  her  liturgy  the  transfiguration  of  all  mankind, 
sitting  out  the  centuries  in  mystical  indifference  to  the  tides  of 
empire  while  singing  the  praises  of  the  Incarnation,  is  the  ideal 
pattern  for  the  Church  whose  task  is  to  testify  by  simply  existing. 

This  would  be  to  misunderstand  Martin-Achard  and  the 
Israelite  hope  he  has  analyzed.  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to 
Israel  is  not  the  apotheosis  of  mankind  or  of  matter,  but  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  the  fulfillment  of  Jahweh's  purposes 
in  politico-social  history.  The  church  of  those  "upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  ages  have  come"  is  no  company  of  bystanders,  no  hitch- 
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hiker  in  the  parade  of  Providence.  The  Church  is  the  motor  of 
history;  for  good  or  ill  according  as  she  is  faithful  or  apostate,  but 
in  either  case  the  motor.  The  cosmic  drama  she  performs  is  not 
the  sacramental  rehearsal  of  the  ontological  myteries  of  Incarna- 
tion and  Redemption,  but  the  actual  defeat  of  the  world  rulers 
of  this  present  darkness  in  concrete  deeds  of  fellowship  and  love, 
suffering  obedience  and  faithful  witness,  in  the  joyful  certainty 
that  the  End  has  begun.  With  Paul  she  glories  not  in  her  faith- 
fulness to  her  own  past  but  in  being  all  things  to  all  men;  far 
from  celebrating  an  unshakeable  divine  privilege,  she  does  not  run 
aimlessly,  but  beats  her  body,  lest  after  preaching  to  others  she 
should  herself  be  disqualified.  For  the  Church  "simply  to  exist" 
is  the  farthest  thing  from  inactivity;  it  is  for  her  to  be  so  possessed 
of  a  sense  of  the  finality  of  Christ  that  her  only  standards  are 
those  of  the  Kingdom  to  come.  This  is  the  Church  militant,  whom 
the  Gates  of  Hell  shall  not  withstand. 


There  is  just  one  thing  wrong  with  the  biblical  view  of  the 
Church  which  we  have  been  sketching;  it  does  not  seem  to  exist. 
The  definition  is  fine,  but  the  phenomenon  it  describes  is  missing. 
Joseph  Haroutunian  has  h^id  the  honesty  to  admit  this  fact  in  an 
editorial  in  "Theology  Today"  [July,  I960].  He  asks  "why  the 
words  of  ecclesiastical  writers  often  embarrass  us  even  where  they 
are  impeccably  Biblical  and  logical?" 

"Israel  and  Church  alike,  as  we  find  them  in  the  Bible,  are  a 
people  hard-pressed  by  their  enemies.  They  are  a  little  people,  a 
poor  and  weak  people,  a  people  harrassed  and  in  peril,  having  no 
abiding  place  in  this  world.  They  are  a  people  derided,  persecuted 
and  pursued,  without  recourse  to  earthly  power  for  redress  against 
wrong  and  for  escape  from  oppression.  When  such  people  are  called 
a  'royal  nation'  or  'God's  possession,'  there  is  a  dignity  and  aptness 
to  the  language  used,  and  a  man  is  amazed  and  encouraged  in 
hearing  it. 

"But  when  the  same  language  is  used  for  the  ears  and  eyes 
of  people  whose  resemblance  to  the  Israel  and  Church  of  the 
Bible  is  both  remote  and  blurred,  its  effect  is  neither  edifying 
nor  joy-giving.  It  is  on  the  contrary  embarassing,  as  though  it  were 
false."  tp.  139] 

"We  cannot  say,  'Scripture  says'  and  believe  that  the  Church 
is  in  fact  th»  magnificent  things  theological  clerics  have  been 
saying  about  it.  It  will  not  do  to  browbeat  us  by  saying  that 
we  do  not  see  the  Church  described  by  dogmatic  enthusiasts  be- 
cause we  have  no  faith,  or  that  we  do  not  look  at  the  Church 
from  the  inside!  It  will  not  even  do  to  say  that  if  we  believe  in 
God's  grace  and  power,  we  must  believe  that  the  redeemed 
community  is  a  fact.  The  Church  is  not  realized  by  flattering  God 
and  'seeing  things'." 

Haroutunian  identifies  in  these  last  words,  and  rejects,  some 
of  the  usual  ways  of  dulling  the  edge  of  the  problem.  It  is  no 
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answer  simply  to  call  for  "faith"  as  some  kind  of  swallowing 
hard,  closing  one's  eyes,  and  believing  the  impossible.  There  is 
no  way  around  the  fact  that  the  "Churches"  as  we  see  them 
cannot  simply  be  equated  with  the  Church.  Yet  the  Church  is 
visible. 

The  clearest  and  easiest  way  out  has  always  been  that  one 
particular  organization,  whether  an  old  one  with  prestigious  his- 
torical claims  or  a  new  one  with  the  right  doctrine,  practice,  or 
structure,  is  identified  as  the  true  Church  of  God.  This  we  know 
is  no  solution  in  principle,  though  both  some  "new  starts"  and 
some  "valid  traditions"  have  contributed  in  unchallengeable  and 
indispensable  ways  to  God's  Work. 

The  next  clearest  answer  is  that  of  Darby  and  his  theological 
heirs  among  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  dispensational  funda- 
mentalists. This  is  that  though  a  visibly  organized,  united  church 
was  God's  intent,  that  Church  [the  unbroken  episcopal  tradition] 
has  by  its  apostasy,  i.e.  by  a  fundamental  denial  of  its  mission, 
not  only  forfeited  its  own  claim  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ  but 
has  also  made  it  impossible  in  principle  for  any  other  fellowship 
[lacking  universality  and  apostolic  continuity]  to  take  up  the 
torch  and  restore  the  true  vision  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 
Therefore  true  Christians  must  live  without  full  Christian  fellow- 
ship, meeting  but  without  ministers,  praying  and  praising  but 
with  no  order  of  service,  sending  missionaries  and  maintaining 
intercongregational  fellowship  but  without  considering  these 
activities  as  either  ecclesiastical  or  organizational.  This  is  again  no 
solution. 

There  can  be  no  solution  which  accepts  as  a  settled  fact  the 
unfaithfulness  of  Christendom,  drawing  therefrom  the  justification 
for  a  fundamentally  different  approach  and  set  of  standards  from 
what  would  apply  if  the  Church  were  what  she  should  be.  Neces- 
sary adaptation  to  the  present  state  of  things  may  not  imply  the 
resigned  admission  that  they  probably  can  and  will  not  be  changed. 
A  smoothly  worded  description  of  the  relationship  [i.e.  the  differ- 
ence] between  the  "visible"  and  the  "invisible"  or  the  "empirical" 
and  the  "eschatological"  churches,  as  if  things  can  tolerably  [or 
even  somehow  should]  remain  in  their  present  plight,  would  be 
such  an  inadmissible  resignation.  What  is  true  of  an  individual  is 
true  of  the  Church;  the  only  thing  to  do  about  sin  is  to  repent  of 
it.  No  theory  about  the  unavoidability  of  sin  as  a  corrollary  of 
free  will,  no  description  of  the  paradoxical  relation  of  the  em- 
pirical self  and  the  real  self,  no  patient  explanation  that  with  age, 
or  size,  or  busyness,  or  family,  or  finitude,  a  certain  amount  of  sin 
becomes  unavoidable,  will  serve  as  an  excuse.  The  Gospel  does 
not  say  anything  about  sin  as  an  unavoidable  phenomenon  in  all 
human  existence;  it  says  "Repent!"  which,  being  interpreted,  does 
not  mean  "continue  in  sin,  bi*£  sorrowfully",  but  rather  "STOP 
IT!"  The  Churches'  not  being  the  Church  can  not  be  discussed  in 
the  indicative;  "Repent  and  be  the  Church"  is  the  only  thing  to 
say. 
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The    End   of   Christendom 

Paul  Peachey 


In  April,  1959,  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya,  an  assembly  of 
representatives  of  Asian  churches  inaugurated  the  East  Asia 
Christian  Conference  .The  possibility  of  a  regional  consultative 
body  in  Asia  was  first  discussed  during  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council  at  Tambaram  near  Madras,  India, 
in  1938.  At  that  time,  however,  consideration  was  given  to  a 
regional  IMC  office,  rather  than  to  a  council  of  the  autonomous 
church  bodies  in  the  area  such  as  has  now  been  established. 

The  East  Asia  Christian  Conference  [EACC],  composed  as 
it  is  of  national  church  bodies  usually  affiliated  also  with  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  was  set  up  as  an  autonomous  agency 
between  the  WCC  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  national  councils  and 
denominations  on  the  other.  Its  purpose  is  to  express  and  promote 
the  regional  interdependence  of  the  Asian  churches.  By  definition, 
neither  the  world  body  nor  the  national  groupings  provide  for 
these  functions.  The  need  for  more  interaction  among  Asian 
churches  was  pointed  up  graphically  by  one  Asian  speaker  who 
noted  that  in  ecumenical  gatherings  Asian  representatives  [who 
for  the  most  part  had  studied  in  the  West]  knew  Western  church- 
men better  than  they  did  those  from  neighboring  Asian  countries. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  Conference  was  to 
inaugurate  the  John  R.  Mott  Memorial  Lectures  which,  by  prev- 
ious arrangement,  were  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  Kuala 
Lumpur  convention.  Consisting  of  a  total  of  five  addresses,  the 
series  was  delivered  by  Lesslie  Newbigin,  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft 
and  D.  T.  Niles,  all  influential  figures  in  ecumenical  circles.  These 
lectures,  together  with  a  brief  historical  introduction  to  the  EACC 
by  Norman  Goodall,  secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
IMC  and  the  WCC,  have  meanwhile  been  published  under  the 
title  "A  Decisive  Hour  in  Christian  Missions"  [London:  SCM, 
I960]. 

II 

While  the  entire  series  deserves  serious  reflection,  this 
article  is  occasioned  by  the  two  lectures  of  Dr.  Visser  't  Hooft. 
As  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  he 
naturally  was  deeply  interested  in  the  meaning  of  this  step  in 
Asia  for  world  Christianity.  This  was  reflected  in  the  themes 
which  he  chose  for  his  lectures,  namely,  "The  Asian  Churches  in 
the  Ecumenical  Movement";  and,  "Asian  Issues  in  the  Ecumenical 
Setting." 

These  lectures  bid  fair  to  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  current 
discussion  regarding  the  "end  of  the  Constantinian  era".  The 
first  of  these,  which  had  already  been  published  in  the  "Ecumenical 
Review"  [July,  1959]  before  the  present  volume  appeared,  is  an 
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attempt  to  determine  the  situation  in  which  Christianity  finds 
itself  in  Asia  today.  He  notes  at  the  outset  that  only  in  recent 
years  can  one  speak  of  an  authentic  dialogue  between  the  churches 
of  Asia  and  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Even  so,  the  dia- 
logue has  barely  begun.  To  discover  why  this  should  be  so, 
Visser  't  Hooft  places  this  emerging  dialogue  into  the  perspective 
of  ecumenical  history.  Thus  he  comes  to  compare  the  present 
situation  with  that  of  a  half-century  ago  at  the  time  of  the  1910 
Edinburgh  missionary  conference.  Incidentally,  it  was  at  that  con- 
ference that  John  R.  Mott  emerged  in  his  mature  career  as 
ecumenical  "statesman". 

The  contrasts  revealed  by  this  comparison  are  soberingly 
instructive.  Whereas  in  1910,  many  people  expected  "that  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future  ...  a  Christendom  civilization  will 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world",  today,  quite  to  the  contrary,  "a 
number  of  countries  have  closed  their  doors  to  foreign  mission- 
aries and  ...  in  many  others  the  resistance  against  evangelistic 
work  of  any  kind  has  been  growing.  As  it  looks  out  up  the  world 
of  1959,  the  Christian  Church  does  not  find,  as  in  1910,  that  the 
stream  of  world  history  seems  to  flow  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  stream  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  two  histories  seem  to  enter  into  a  period  of  conflict 
with  each  other"  [p.53]. 

This  change  in  outlook  Dr.  Visser  't  hooft  attributes  to  the 
fact  that  the  intervening  half  century  of  history  has  undermined 
the  premises  on  which  the  optimism  of  1910  had  been  based.  These 
premises  were:  1.  The  Constantinian  "symphony"  of  church  and 
state  [which  he  indicates,  however,  was  already  disappearing  in 
1910];  2.  the  'Christendom  era'  of  world-wide  interpenetration 
of  Church  and  Society";  and  3.  the  "'Vasco  da  Gama  era'  of 
Western  expansion"  [an  expression  borrowed  from  K.  M.  Pannikar. 
"Asia  and  Western  Dominance",  London:  G.  Allen  and  Unwin, 
1953]  which  was  still  "going  strong"  [p.  49].  Today  these  presup- 
positions have  virtually  disappeared  from  historic  actualities. 

It  is  the  addition  of  the  "Vasco  da  Gama  era"  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Constantinian  or  Christendom  problem  which  gives 
the  whole  matter  new  poignancy.  Panikkar  sees  the  Vasco  da 
Gama  era  as  that  period  of  history  ushered  in  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  explorer  at  Calicut  [S.  India]  in  1498,  and  termin- 
ated by  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  from  India  in  1947 
and  of  the  European  navies  from  China  in  1949.  This  period,  he 
says,  was  characterized  by  "the  dominance  of  maritime  power 
over  the  land  masses  of  Asia;  the  imposition  of  a  commercial 
economy  over  communities  whose  economic  life  in  the  past  had 
been  based  ...  on  agricultural  production  and  internal  trade; 
and  thirdly  the  domination  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  who  held 
the  mastery  of  the  seas,  over  the  affairs  of  Asia"  [Panikkar, 
p.  102]. 

Panikkar,  and  many  others  like  him,  regard  the  missionary 
enterprise  as  merely  the  religious  phase  of  this  impingement  of 
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the  West  on  Asia.  Therefore,  when  the  period  of  Western  ex- 
pansion ended,  so  too,  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  progress 
of  missions.  Panikkar  concludes  therefore.  "It  will  hardly  be 
denied  that,  in  spite  of  the  immense  and  sustained  effort  made 
by  the  churches  with  support  of  the  lay  public  of  the  European 
countries  and  America,  the  attempt  to  conquer  Asia  for  Christ 
has  definitely  failed"  [p.  454]. 

At  this  point,  however,  Visser  't  Hooft  rightly  comes  to  the 
defense  of  the  missionary,  and  says,  "There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  missionaries  desired  simply  to  bring 
the  Gospel  to  those  who  had  not  heard  it  .  .  ."  Furthermore,  the 
assumption  that  the  cause  of  missions  has  failed  and  ended  has 
the  sanction  merely  of  an  historical  analysis  which  does  not 
reckon  with  the  intervention  of  grace.  Therefore  verdicts  such 
as  that  of  Panikkar  are  not  the  last  word  in  the  matter. 

But  this  answer  to  Panikkar,  as  it  were,  does  not  yet  solve 
our  problem.  For  as  Visser  't  Hooft  points  out  further,  these 
missionaries  nevertheless  came  "from  the  'Christendom'  world", 
and  there  "nobody  had  taught  them  to  raise  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  the  'Christendom'  concept"  [Visser  't  Hooft,  p.  51] 
Therefore,  in  the  main,  the  great  Western  missionary  movement 
in  Asia  was  not  adequately  differentiated  from  the  notion  of  the 
extension  of  Western  civilization  even  on  the  part  of  the  mission- 
aries themselves.  But  this  confusion  was  an  inevitably  corollary 
of  the  political  and  cultural  "Christendom"  which  had  become 
the  bane  of  the  West.  Therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand  many 
missionaries  served  heroically  and  God  has  honored  their  labors 
in  raising  up  the  church  in  Asia,  these  churches  are  burdened 
with  a  legacy  of  the  misunderstandings  of  Christendom. 

Whatever  the  motives  and  achievements  of  missions  and 
missionaries  individually,  during  the  Vasco  da  Gama  era  missions 
were  established  for  the  most  part  where  they  had  the  direct  or 
indirect  support  of  Western  political  power.  And  in  too  many 
instances  missionaries  became  involved  in  political  and  colonial 
intrigues  in  order  to  obtain  missionary  advantages.  The  harsh 
conditions  of  half  a  century  and  a  century  ago,  go  far  to  explain 
certain  practices  that  seem  rather  incredible  today.  And  lest  we 
be  unduly  critical  we  need  only  to  recognize  the  parallels  in  our 
own  time.  In  the  present-day  relief  and  mission  activities  of  the 
churches,  we  quite  typically  respect  the  "iron  curtain"  when 
political  leaders  on  either  side  decide  that  such  a  curtain  exists. 
A  future  generation  will  surely  censure  us. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Visser  't  Hooft's  analysis,  he  appears  to 
accept  the  passing  of  "Christdom"  [under  which  term  I  now  in- 
cluded also  the  Constantinian  and  the  Vasco  da  Gama  eras], 
and  even  hails  it  as  the  "liberation"  of  the  church.  For  "the  hour 
of  liberation  of  the  Church"  is  "the  hour  when  it  rediscovers 
how  it  depends  only  on  God  and  when  it  carries  on  its  mission 
in  greater  purity  and  without  entangling  alliances."  The  story  of 
the  confessing  churches  under  Naziism  and  of  the  survival  of 
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faith  under  communism  illustrate  the  power  that  comes  when 
the  false  alliances  of  the  churches  are  broken.  In  fact,  the  long 
close  ties  between  formal  Christianity  and  civilization  in  the 
West  had  led  the  "world  ...  to  believe  that  the  future  of  the 
Church  depends  on  forces  outside  the  life  of  the  Church  itself" 
[p.  56].  Thus  the  perspective  of  faith  defies  the  fatalism  which 
informs  Panikkar's  secular  conclusions.  The  church  is  indeed  af- 
fected by  social  and  political  factors.  But  "the  Church  which  is 
truly  the  Church,  that  is,  the  Church  which  depends  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  not  merely  the  product  of  historical  causality"  [p.  55]. 

in 

The  "liberation"  of  the  churches,  however,  confronts  them 
with  certain  problems  or  tasks.  These  the  General  Secretary 
treats  in  his  second  lecture,  "Asian  Issues  in  the  Ecumenical 
Setting".  These  are:  1.  Communicating  the  Gospel;  2.  The  search 
for  Christian  unity;  3.  The  responsible  society;  and  4.  Regional 
co-operation.  Of  these  only  the  third  is  pertinent  to  our  present 
discussion. 

The  "liberation"  of  the  churches,  their  coming  of  age  after 
long  dependence  on  the  missions,  exposes  them  to  the  temptation 
to  accept  that  "ghetto  existence'"  to  which  the  secular  forces 
now  building  the  new  Asia  would  like  to  assign  them.  Precisely 
because  they  are  a  tiny  and  apparently  helpless  minority  Asian 
Christians  indeed  find  it  all  too  easy  to  succumb.  To  brace  them 
for  the  fight  Dr.  Visser  't  Hooft  places  before  them  the  summons 
of  "the  responsible  society".  ".  .  .  We  are  called  to  witness  to  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  world  by  working  for  a  truly  respon- 
sible society  through  our  service  to  the  needy  and  through  our 
prophetic  ministry  to  the  authorities"  [p.  66]. 

It  will  be  useful  at  this  point  to  cite  the  familiar  Amsterdam 
WCC  assembly  formulation,  from  which  the  foregoing  naturally 
stems:  "A  responsible  society  is  one  where  freedom  is  the  free- 
dom of  men  who  acknowledge  responsibility  to  justice  and  public 
order,  and  where  those  who  hold  political  authority  or  economic 
power  are  responsible  for  its  exercise  to  God  and  the  people  whose 
welfare  is  affected  by  it"  ["The  Official  Report",  SCM,  1949,  p, 
77].  Striking  here  is  not  only  the  ambiguity  of  authority,  but  also 
the  way  in  which  the  church  and  the  ethic  of  the  Christian  are 
bypassed  for  the  sake  of  general  and  minimal  norms  which  are 
without  specific  Christian  content.  [See  John  H.  Yoder,  "Con- 
cern" No.  8,  pp.  26-29  for  fuller  critique.] 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  the  concept  of  "the  responsible 
society"  represents  the  ethical  legacy  of  Christendom,  namely, 
the  external  attempt  to  somehow  Christianize  a  fallen  world 
order.  That  Dr.  Visser  't  Hooft  commends  it  to  the  Asian  churches 
at  this  juncture  indicates  that  if  Christendom  [i.e.,  also  Con- 
stantinianism  and  "Vasco  da  Gamaism"]  has  been  banished  from 
history,  it  has  not  yet  been  dissipated  from  ecumenical  theology. 
And  if  today  someone  is  able  to  teach  the  missionaries  "to  raise 
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fundamental  questions  about  the  'Christendom'  concept",  theo- 
logians seem  less  fortunate. 

This  is  said  without  cynicism,  and  with  high  regard  for  Dr. 
Visser  't  Hooft  notwithstanding.  Nor  is  it  to  say  that  the  goals  of 
the  responsible  society  theology  as  such  are  undesirable.  It  is 
rather  to  underscore  persistency  of  the  Constantinian  legacy  of 
a  millennium  and  a  half  to  which  we  must  now  add  nearly  half  a 
millennium  of  Vasco  de  Gama  traditions.  No  Western  Christian 
is  free  from  the  blight,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  even  those 
alerted  to  the  problem  overcome  it  existentially.  And  ironically 
enough,  one  of  the  major  strongholds  of  American  neo-Constantin- 
ism — the  all  but  blind  identification  of  Christianity  with  national 
self-interest — are  some  of  the  American  "free  churches"  who 
demand  most  vociferously  the  formal  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

The  Asian  churches  today  are  clearly  in  a  pre-Constan- 
tinian  situation,  and  precisely  this  is  their  opportunity.  Quite 
apart  from  its  Biblical  inadequacy,  the  ethics  of  "the  responsible 
society"  is  as  unsuited  for  them  as  was  Saul's  armor  for  David. 
It  is  as  regrettable  as  the  Vasco  da  Gama  era  itself,  that  ecumen- 
ical Asian  Christians  are  being  burdened  with  this  armor  as  the 
price  they  have  to  pay  for  ecumenicity.  Our  inability  to  agree 
on  the  precise  intent  of  the  Gospel  ethic  may  call  for  humility  in 
the  attempt  to  offer  the  biblical  alternative  to  the  Amsterdam 
formula.  Indeed  it  may  be  we  shall  have  to  learn  it  again  from 
Christians  who  live  in  a  pre-Constantinian  world.  Quite  likely  the 
answer  is  to  be  sought  in  obedience,  commitment  and  suffering, 
and  this  may  never  yield  to  neat  formulas.  And  yet  this  same 
Lord  is  waiting  in  our  midst,  and  it  would  be  unbelief  to  despair 
of  the  possibilities  here  and  now. 

W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft's  Kuala  Lumpur  lectures,  if  read  and 
assimilated  by  Western  ecumenical  Christians,  would  become  a 
turning  point  in  the  whole  ecumenical  movement.  Far  more 
pressing  than  the  questions  of  inter- communion  and  of  order, 
which  have  absorbed  so  much  energy  and  attention,  is  the  re- 
covery of  the  pre-Christendom,  New  Testament  ethic  for  this 
post-Christendom  [and  hence  anew  pre-Christendom]  era.  Sacra- 
ment and  order,  however  important,  are  matters  of  symbol,  which 
are  meaningful  chiefly  among  ourselves.  The  question  of  the 
Gospel  ethic,  however,  is  a  matter  of  substance,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  Good  News  to  those  who  are  not 
among  us. 
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The   Preacher   and   Preaching 

Walter  Klaassen 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  among  Mennonite  historians 
and  scholars  that  despite  all  the  exciting  discoveries  in  16th 
century  Anabaptist  history  and  theology  we  cannot  adopt  the 
slogan  'Back  to  The  16th  Century'.  But  one  does  not  need  to  work 
long  in  the  field  of  Anabaptist  research  before  one  discovers  that 
it  is  so  easy,  so  deceptively  easy  to  come  under  the  spell  of  the 
16th  century — the  time  when  faith  was  a  new  discovery,  and  when 
it  was  being  tempered  in  the  fiery  forge  of  persecution  and  ham- 
mered out  on  the  anvil  of  oppression.  It  was  a  time  when  men  like 
ourselves,  young  men  just  out  of  college,  were  gripped  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  a  thoroughly  N.T.  manner,  causing  them  to 
'Speak  Forth'  fearlessly  about  what  they  knew  to  be  God's  truth. 
Oh,  what  lives  they  lived!  How  valiant  was  their  defense  of  the 
faith,  how  heroic  their  manner  as  they  yielded  their  bodies  to 
be  tortured  and  burned;  these  things  sear  deeply  into  the  soul, 
and  suddenly  one  realizes  that  they  had  a  power  of  persuasion 
that  by  no  means  exhausted  itself  in  the  16th  century.  'They 
being  dead  yet  speak'!  They  convinced  me  when  no  living  man 
could  have  done  it.  Their's  is  a  mighty  attraction  that  draws  one 
like  a  great  magnet,  and  one  almost  naturally  responds  by  saying, 
"We  must  get  back  to  the  16th  century."  There  is  the  pure  foun- 
tain-head of  Anabaptist  genius.  Let  us  by-pass  the  intervening 
centuries  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  life  during  which  time  the 
dead  leaves  of  conformity  and  the  silt  of  ignorance  have  clogged 
up  the  clear  stream  so  that  it  muddles  along  sluggishly,  with 
little  to  commend  it  to  the  searcher  for  a  revitalizing  draught. 
Let  us  therefore  get  back  to  the  beginning  and  start  over  again. 

"Zeal  for  the  faith  is  good  but  this  is  zeal  without  know- 
ledge." Alas,  we  cannot  get  back  to  the  16th  century  and  thus 
recapture  what  Grebel  and  Sattler,  and  Denck  and  Hut  and 
Marpeck  had,  any  more  than  we  can  get  back  to  the  formative 
age  of  democracy  in  the  18th  century.  The  purpose  of  God  moves 
forward  into  the  future,  not  backward  into  the  past.  "They 
must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 
This  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  we  disregard  the  past. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  bricks  and  stones  used  by  generations  before 
us  may  be  dug  out  from  the  ruins  of  the  past  and  integrated 
into  the  building  that  we  are  now  erecting. 

I  want,  in  this  paper,  to  pick  up  some  of  those  bricks  and 
stones  and  examine  them  to  see  whether  they  may  be  used  again. 
I  believe  firmly  that  the  field  of  Anabaptist  history  and  theology 
is  not  merely  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  suitable  MA  and  PhD 
theses,  but  that  its  findings  can  also  shed  valuable  light  on  prob- 
lems which  we  face  today.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
witness  that  it  must  constantly  be  rethought  and  reinterpreted. 
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To  say,  as  some  do  in  the  interests  of  ecumenical  understanding, 
that  the  old  battles  have  lost  their  significance  and  ought  no 
longer  to  be  fought,  is  therefore  to  give  evidence  of  a  certain 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  witness. 

My  concern  here  is  with  the  ministry  of  our  churches,  and 
so  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  preacher,  his  call  and  the 
function  of  preaching,  allowing  what  the  Anabaptists  had  to  say 
about  this  to  shed  some  light  on  the  question.  If  I  now  venture 
to  say  a  few  things  about  the  state  of  the  ministry  today,  I  am 
merely  outlining  my  own  observations  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  come  as  a  result,  and  am  in  no  sense  putting  this 
forward  as  verified  fact.  In  any  case  we  are  dealing  here  with 
something  in  which  definite  classified  information  is  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain.  Moreover,  although  my  observations  and 
personal  experience  has  been  outside  the  Mennonite  tradition,  I 
believe  that  we  represent  no  significant  exception  to  what  I  am 
going  to  say. 

The  Christian  ministry  today  is  in  the  eyes  of  most  people  a 
profession,  like  medicine  or  law  or  teaching.  To  be  sure  the 
minister  is  still  considered  to  be  a  special  person  in  the  com- 
munity. Soon  after  his  arrival  he  becomes  known  as  the  Rev., 
and  is  regarded  as  the  sort  of  man  who  has  quite  a  considerable 
amount  of  spare  time,  in  addition  to  having  a  college  education, 
all  of  which  he  may  fruitfully  bring  to  bear  on  community  pro- 
jects. And  so  he  is  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  building  a  new  skating  arena.  Again  because  he  has  a  college 
degree  and  perhaps  even  two  or  three  degrees,  and  because  of 
course  he  is  a  man  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  he  serves,  he  is  put  in  charge  of  the  committee  for  the 
United  Fund  Appeal  that  goes  out  every  autumn.  He  is  also  the 
man,  because  of  his  undoubted  humanitarian  concern,  who  is 
honored  with  the  position  of  local  probation  officer.  Again,  and 
this  may  be  more  applicable  in  Canada  and  Britian  than  in  the 
United  States,  because  a  minister  is  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lems he  is  sometimes  asked  to  run  for  election  in  provincial  and 
municipal  elections.  I  can  think  of  several  cases,  one  of  which 
came  to  my  attention  only  last  summer  and  another  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Further  underlining  his  professional  status  is  the 
fact  that  he  frequently  gets  professional  courtesies,  especially 
from  physicians  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  bills  for  his  family's 
illness. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  congregation  or  parish  which 
he  serves  the  matter  is  not  much  different.  He  is  regarded  as  an 
expert  on  all  phases  of  church  activity  and  administration,  and 
therefore  it  is  best  to  leave  many  of  the  administrative  matters 
in  his  hands.  Not  only  is  he  regarded  as  competent,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  his  duty  since  that  is  why  he  is  'hired',  and  I  use 
that  word  advisedly.  The  congregation  just  does  not  have  time 
to  look  after  these  things. 

The  minister  is  therefore  largely  looked  upon  as  a  dedicated 
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and  usually  capable  administrative  officer  who  has  some  affinity 
with  religious  matters  since  he  is  the  'employee'  of  the  congre- 
gation or  church  which  he  serves.  This  religious  coloring  which 
the  minister  has  makes  him,  on  the  whole,  a  reliable  force  for 
good  in  the  community,  but  other  than  that  it  is  incidental. 
Frequently  it  is  indulgently  shrugged  off  as  an  occupational 
eccentricity.  The  view  that  the  Christian  minister  is  in  any  way 
a  unique  phenomenon  in  society  would  be  rejected  not  only  by  the 
civic  community  but  in  many  cases  also  by  the  church  or  con- 
gregation. This  means  that  the  Christian  minister  often  holds 
no  more  respect  in  either  community  or  church  than  any  other 
professional  person. 

All  this  is  said  as  description,  and  at  least  as  far  as  the 
civic  community  is  concerned  one  cannot  either  condemn  or 
commend  this  attitude  toward  the  Christian  minister.  Where 
the  congregation  or  church  is  concerned  one  can  of  course  sit 
in  judgement,  saying  that  it  ought  to  know  better,  but  even  there 
we  shall  reserve  judgement.  The  big  problem  here  is  not  that 
the  community  and  church  regard  the  minister  as  an  ordained 
executive  but  that  the  minstry  itself  has  come  to  regard  its 
function  largely  in  the  terms  described  above.  I  have  for  years 
been  concerned  about  it  [beginning  as  a  young  man  of  21  looking 
at  the  ministry  as  my  life  work],  and  have  in  many  places  talked 
with  minsters  about  it.  Whenever  I  began  to  say  something  about 
the  priorities  of  the  minister  in  terms  of  function  I  have  been  met 
with  an  indulgent  and  slightly  impatient  smile,  pitty  for  my  in- 
experience and  idealism,  and  the  assurance  that  once  I  get  into 
the  minstry  I  will  no  longer  have  any  choice  about  priorities. 
The  practical  situation  will  dictate  to  me  my  priorities.  There  was 
almost  invariably  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  function  of  the 
minister  as  I  have  described  it.  I  admit  that  I  am  inexperienced, 
and  I  know  even  from  the  little  experience  I  have  had  in  the 
active  minstry  that  the  battle  is  hard  and  that  it  is  discouraging 
and  frustrating  at  many  points.  But  I  also  know  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  such  acceptance  of  an  almost  completely 
secularized  function  for  the  minister's  main  concern  is  compromise 
and  disobedience  to  the  God  who  in  Jesus  Christ  calls  men  into 
His  service. 

On  this  view  of  the  minstry,  preaching  can  have  little  mean- 
ing beyond  trying  to  give  the  congregation  little  moral  shots  in  the 
arm  on  the  analogy  of  the  manager's  words  at  weekly  staff  meet- 
ings, which  for  the  most  part  are  regarded  as  good  advice,  but 
which,  because  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  are  really  impractical. 
On  such  a  view  of  the  ministry  Seelsorge  or  the  care  of  souls,  also 
has  little  significance,  and  this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many 
ministers  no  longer  regard  extended  visitation  as  desirable  or 
necessary.  On  such  an  approach  to  the  function  of  the  ministry 
the  sacraments  lose  their  deep  theological  meaning  and  become 
a  part  of  the  normal  routine  of  the  institution.  A  deacon  came 
to  me  one  day  in  a  small  Baptist  church  of  which  I  was  the 
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minister  and  announced,  "It  is  about  time  we  had  some  more 
baptisms  around  here!"  Strongly  underlining  this  depreciation  of 
preaching  is  the  regular  spate  of  books  about  the  techniques  of 
preaching  but  only  a  few  books,  praise  God  there  are  some, 
dealing  with  the  basic  facts;  that  which  justifies  the  minister's 
existence  in  the  first  place;  the  theology  of  the  minstry;  the 
theology  of  the  minister's  message;  the  theology  of  the  sacra- 
ments. There  is  a  fantastic  amount  of  stuff  put  out  under  titles 
like.  70  Snappy  Sermon  Starters'  or,  'Prepared  Preaching  Precis 
for  Busy  Preachers'.  All  this  gives  the  impression  that  although 
preaching  is  unfortunately  a  part  of  our  business  as  ministers, 
let's  make  it  as  easy  as  we  can  with  the  minimum  of  time  con- 
sumption. I  admit  that  I  have  drawn  a  very  dismal  and  dishearten- 
ing picture.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  are 
too  few.  The  'organization  man'  evil  has  invaded  the  Christian 
ministry  along  with  the  rest  of  society. 

All  of  this  amounts  to  betrayal  of  the  trust  that  God  has 
given  us.  It  means  that  as  ministers  we  are  in  many  cases  doing 
the  wrong  things  and  the  priorities  are  neglected  in  favor  of 
demands  that  make  more  noise  and  that  are,  all  in  all,  easier  to 
satisfy.  Now  it  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  get  around  to  the 
Anabaptists  but  I  have  arrived.  They  had  some  notions  about 
the  call  of  the  preacher  and  the  function  of  preaching  which  we 
would  do  well  to  consider  seriously. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  say  something  about  secularization  and 
professionalism  as,  in  their  view,  it  affected  the  ministry.  Let 
us  not  think  that  secularism  is  a  new  thing.  It  has  perhaps  never 
before  come  in  quite  the  form  in  which  we  know  it  today,  but 
it  is  as  old  as  religion.  In  the  16th  century  it  assumed  a  shape 
peculiar  to  its  age.  Church  and  state  were  one,  and  as  is  in- 
variably the  case  where  such  a  union  exists,  the  church  descends 
to  the  level  of  the  state  rather  than  drawing  the  state  up  to  its 
own  higher  level.  This  inevitably  involves  the  clergy  who,  in  a 
secularized  church,  tend  to  become  lackeys  of  the  state.  During 
the  Reformation  many  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  were  also 
secular  princes,  and  those  on  the  lower  hierarchical  levels  in 
many  cases  knew  practically  nothing  about  their  religious  func- 
tions as  priests.  The  mere  fact  that  many  of  them  became  Pro- 
testant clerics  when  they  forsook  Romanism  did  not  make  them 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  an  evangelical  pastor.  They 
enjoyed  the  protection  and  support  of  the  state  in  which  they 
were  employed.  They  preached  the  Reformation  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  but  frequently,  along  with  their  congre- 
gations, they  continued  the  undisciplined  and  irreligious  lives 
they  had  lived  before. 

Furthermore,  the  division  between  clergy  and  laity  was 
carefully  observed.  Zwingli  and  his  fellow  reformers  were  at 
first  inclined  to  minimize  this,  emphasizing  that  every  person 
had  direct  access  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  that  the  clergy  had 
no  prerogatives  in  this  respect.  After  their  strife  with  the  Ana- 
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baptist  separatists,  however,  they  tended  to  retreat  from  this 
position.  At  the  Bern  Disputation  they  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
the  business  of  the  laity  to  look  after  family  and  profession,  and 
to  leave  religious  enquiry  and  teaching  to  the  clergy  who  were 
educated  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  line  between  clergy  and 
laity  was  again  clearly  drawn  as  a  security  measure. 

The  Anabaptists  protested  vigorously  against  this  secular 
professionalism.  Such  preachers,  they  said,  ought  not  to  be 
listened  to  because  their  manner  of  living  makes  it  impossible 
that  they  could  preach  the  gospel  as  God  desires  it.  In  Augsburg 
the  Anabaptists  complained  that  the  evil  lives  of  the  preachers 
prevented  their  words  from  doing  any  good.  The  most  bitter  com- 
plaints come  from  the  Hut  tradition.  Because  the  clergy  have 
not  been  called  by  God  through  the  fellowship  of  believers  and 
nevertheless  claim  to  be  Christ's  representatives,  they  must  be 
considered  to  be  false  prophets,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
be  listened  to.  They  lack  the  Holy  Spirit,  says  Marpeck,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  anyone  else  who  does  not 
know  God.  The  problem  is  that  because  they  are  in  positions  of 
religious  authority  their  words  are  considered  to  be  the  words 
of  God.  Since  however,  they  are  not  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  their  words  are  in  fact  ridden  with  error,  and  those  who 
listen  to  them  are  led  astray.  Men  such  as  this  can  by  no  means 
be  considered  true  ministers  of  Christ.  To  Anabaptists  it  seemed 
as  though  they  were  in  the  ministry  merely  to  make  a  living  and 
not  because  of  an  encounter  with  the  living  God. 

The  message  of  this  Anabaptist  protest  is  clear.  Although 
the  situation  is  different  today,  the  dangers  of  secularism  and 
professionalism  are  manifest.  Men  who  take  a  professional  rather 
than  a  vocational  view  of  the  minstry  cannot  be  considered  true 
ministers  of  Christ  in  the  biblical  sense.  The  same  is  true  of  those 
who  allow  the  pressures  of  modern  living  to  force  them  into  a 
secularized  view  of  their  ministry.  There  are  few  men  who  de- 
liberately allow  this  to  happen,  but  it  happens  nevertheless.  Only 
a  clear  vision  of  the  function  of  the  minister  will  prevent  this, 
and  this  vision  must  be  nurtured  constantly  by  communion  with 
God,  lest  it  fade  and  something  less  compelling  take  its  place. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  evidence  for  what 
the  Anabaptists  believed  about  the  call  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

It  was  on  this  matter  of  the  ministry  that  they  were  attacked 
again  and  again  by  their  inquisitors.  By  maintaining  that  their 
ministry  was  not  valid  the  clergy  of  the  established  churches 
attempted  to  convince  the  Anabaptists  that  they  had  no  right 
to  preach.  They  were  repeatedly  told  that  they  had  not  been  com- 
missioned and  ordained  by  the  church  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
since  the  church  had  not  legitimized  them,  they  had  no  right  to 
preach.  This  charge  was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Anabaptists. 
Numerous  references  in  the  Swiss  Tauferakten  testify  to  a  convic- 
tion of  being  sent  by  God  to  preach,  and  they  repudiated  any 
suggestion  that  they  had   undertaken   to  do  this  of  their  own 
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initiative.  A  simple  Swiss  Brother  said  that  his  Creator  had  called 
him  to  proclaim  His  word.  Gabriel  Giger  of  St.  Gallen  explained 
it  by  saying,  "he  was  not  his  own,  and  would  do  that  commanded 
him  by  God."  George  Blaurock  was  especially  conscious  of  being 
chosen  and  called  by  God.  On  one  occasion  he  ascended  the  pulpit 
of  the  little  church  at  Hinwil  and  said,  "I  am  an  emmissary  of 
the  Father,  sent  to  preach  the  Word  of  God."  At  a  disputation  in 
Zofingen  in  1523  Swiss  Brethren  insisted  again  that  they  had  been 
sent  by  Christ  and  not  from  any  authority  of  their  own.  Hans 
Denk  also  emphasized  thaj/a  man  must  becalled  by  God  to  preach, 
and  that  one  who  is  not  so  called  has  no  right  to  preach.  Again 
we  find  this  in  the  Hut  tradition.  The  preacher,  they  said,  must 
be  called  by  God.  Gabriel  Weinberger  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the 
council  of  Regensburg  in  1540,  that  he  knew  and  had  experienced 
that  congregations  and  true  churches  of  Christ  did  not  elect  a 
preacher  and  servant  of  the  Gospel  unless  he  was  first  called  by 
God  and  driven  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  the  man  whom  God  has 
called  has  the  right  to  preach. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  their  emphasis.  The  other  side 
is  that  although  a  man  is  called  of  God  that  call  must  be  examined 
and  weighed  and  confirmed  by  the  church.  This  was  insisted  on 
at  length  in  the  great  disputation  between  Swiss  Brethren  and 
Zwinglians  at  Berne  in  1538.  The  "result  of  this  insistence  was  that 
the  state  church  clergy  set  about  to  prove  that  the  church  about 
which  the  Swiss  Brethren  spoke  was  no  true  church  at  all,  seeking 
in  this  way  to  invalidate  the  Anabaptist  ministry.  The  clearest 
statements  on  the  function  of  the  church  in  calling  the  minister 
come  to  us  from  the  Hut  tradition.  Here  again  we  find  the  repeated 
emphatic  assertion  that  their  preachers  are  properly  called  and 
ordained.  The  initial  sending  is  by  God,  but  God  makes  known  His 
will  in  sending  His  servants  through  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
which  then  confirms  the  call  of  God.  This  confirmation  of  the 
call  is  almost  invariably  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
assertion  of  the  Divine  Call.  Ambrosius  Spitlmayr  said  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  His  heavenly  Father  through  Hans  Hut,  His  instru- 
ment. Hans  Raiffer,  a  Hutterite  missionary  insisted  that  "he  had 
not  installed  himself  in  the  office,  but  God  and  His  Spirit  in  the 
congregation.  For  as  He  sent  His  beloved  Son  and  the  Son  His 
apostles  into  all  the  world,  so  He  still  sends  His  servants  through 
His  spirit  that  they  .  .  .  preach  the  word  of  God." 

God  therefore  calls  His  servants  to  His  service  through  the 
fellowship  of  believers,  the  church.  But  it  is  God  that  takes  the 
first  step  in  calling  His  servants.  The  one  thing  that  is  so  tremen- 
dously impressive  about  those  16th  century  preachers  is  their 
burning  conviction  that  they  were  chosen  and  sent  by  the  God 
who  was  the  Creator  of  all  things;  the  God  who  had  long  ago 
called  Abraham  and  Moses  and  David  and  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
and  the  apostles.  This  same  God,  who  had  in  by-gone  ages  chosen 
for  Himself  men,  weak,  human,  erring  men,  had  done  so  once  again, 
but  this  time  He  had  chosen  them.  His  call  had  once  again  been 
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heard  in  the  midst  of  human  affairs,  and  when  God  Almighty  calls, 
what  can  man  do  but  listen?  He  had  chosen  them,  weak  and  sinful 
though  they  were,  incapable  as  they  were.  They  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  it,  they  marvelled  at  the  God 
who  once  again  chose  the  weak  to  confound  the  strong.  They 
accepted  the  challenge  and  said,  "Here  I  am  send  me."  And  they 
went  out  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  partners  with  God; 
that  they  had  a  living  and  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the  great  purpose 
of  the  God  who  had  revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ. 

I  suppose  we  can  justifiably  say  that  the  above  picture  of  the 
call  of  a  minister  still  obtains  with  us  and  that  is  good.  We  still 
say  that  God  calls  a  man  through  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
But  how  big  is  our  view  of  the  ministry?  Do  we  still  know  the 
excitement  and  the  wonder  of  being  called  to  serve  God?  Have 
we  this  same  overwhelming  conviction  of  being  co-workers  with 
God  in  a  purpose  of  cosmic  proportions?  Are  we  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  stand  in  the  very  succession  of  the  apostles  and 
that  we  are  thus  the  very  representatives  of  the  Holy  God?  Do 
we  believe,  that  in  our  little  churches  in  town  or  country,  with 
all  the  attendant  discouragements,  that  we  are  actually  on  business 
for  the  Lord  of  all  the  Earth?  Do  we  amid  the  almost  unbelievably 
complex  program  of  activity  in  our  large  city  churches,  manage 
to  keep  this  overwhelming  conviction  of  being  called  by  the  Great 
God  to  this  work  uppermost  in  heart  and  mind?  We  say,  of  course, 
that  we  do.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  say;  what  else  could  we  say? 
But  are  we  convinced  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  so  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  more  certain?  This  is  terribly 
important,  for  the  crisis  we  face  in  the  world  today  is  infinitely 
greater  than  that  faced  by  our  Anabaptist  forebearers.  Unless 
these  convictions  again  grip  us  so  that  we  become  slaves  of  Christ 
we  will  perish  with  our  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Anabaptists  believed 
preaching  to  be  one  of  the  priorities  of  those  who  were  called  by 
God  through  the  church.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  for  us  to 
notice,  thirdly,  what  they  considered  preaching  to  be. 

It  is  stated  in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms.  Preaching,  they 
taught,  is  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  forgiveness  and 
salvation  in  Christ,  the  oral  witness  to  the  great  acts  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Along  with  the  Scriptures,  preaching  is  the  means 
by  which  God  makes  His  Divine  will  known  to  mankind,  and  in 
those  days  preaching  was  a  good  deal  more  important  than  it  is 
now  simply  because  many  folk  could  not  read  the  Bible  but  they 
could  hear  the  preacher.  By  preaching  then,  men  are  persuaded 
to  repent,  accept  God's  offer  of  salvation  by  faith,  which  accept- 
ance is  then  followed  by  baptism.  All  this  means  nothing  more  or 
less  than  that  they  believed  that  preaching,  human  preaching, 
becomes  the  church.  This  is  stated  in  so  many  words  by  Marpeck 
in  1542,  "It  is  undeniable  and  irrefutable  that  this  is  the  first, 
through  which  the  church  came  into  being  and  still  does,  namely 
the  proclamation  of  the  Holy  Gospel  of  Christ."  Because  of  this 
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they  were  always  at  pains  to  emphasize  that  the  primary  place 
in  the  order  of  the  church  belongs  to  the  preaching  of  God's  word. 
The  sacraments  follow  after  preaching;  baptism  when  a  man  be- 
lieves the  Word,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  when,  through  faith  in 
baptism  he  has  become  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Without 
the  external  witness  of  preaching  there  could  be  no  church  at  all. 

Naturally  the  preaching  about  which  they  speak  is  not  a 
human  effort.  It  is  rightly  done  by  men  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
having  themselves  experienced  the  new  birth.  "It  is  necessary," 
says  P.  Rideman  in  his  famous  "Confession,"  "that  the  builders 
who  would  build  on  this  foundation  must  first  be  planted  and 
rooted  in  Him,  have  grasped  His  full  nature,  mind  and  character." 
A  true  preacher  must  be  taught  of  God  for  he  has  a  divine  and 
not  a  human  task.  The  human  response  to  the  preacher  in  terms 
of  faith  is  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  who  takes 
the  preacher's  words,  fructifies  them,  and  by  them  as  through  a 
seed,  produces  the  new  birth. 

Preaching,  to  them,  was  also  the  medium  for  the  proclamation 
of  the  will  of  God  for  His  redeemed  people,  and  thus  the  means 
for  building  up  the  church. 

So  much  of  the  preaching  that  we  hear  nowadays  from  the 
pulpits  of  our  land  would  not  measure  up  to  those  high  ideals 
expressed  above.  What  the  Anabaptists  had  as  a  theology  of 
preaching  was  not  man-centered  but  God-Centered.  God  does  the 
work,  men  are  but  the  instruments.  And  yet  it  was  to  them  a 
marvel  that  God  should  choose  this  very  human  medium  for  so 
great  a  purpose.  This  made  them  very  conscious  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  God  when  they  were  preaching.  They  realized  that 
they  were  responsible  to  God  for  what  they  said.  Again  we  would 
do  well  to  emulate  them.  For  they  were  right  in  their  evaluation 
of  the  function  of  preaching  in  the  purpose  of  God.  It  is  first  and 
foremost  the  proclamation  of  the  kerygma,  the  recital  of  the  great 
acts  which  God  did  in  time,  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  These  are  the 
things  that  are  important,  because  they  have  happened  and 
through  them  we  have  come  into  a  new  age.  We  live  in  the  age 
of  the  peace  of  God,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  God  has  made  His 
peace  with  the  world,  but  the  world  still  does  not  know  it.  Our 
business  as  preachers  is  to  preach  about  the  death  and  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Christ  in  all  its  variations.  And  when  this  mes- 
sage has  been  proclaimed,  we  call  men  to  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  our  primary  duty,  our 
first  responsibility,  and  all  other  demands  must  yield  to  this  one — 
it  makes  no  difference  what  they  are.  It  means  that  we  must 
immerse  ourselves  in  these  truths,  think  about  them  constantly, 
and  read  widely  in  the  things  written  about  them.  And  this  takes 
time,  it  takes  quietness.  If  we  compromise  on  this  issue  we  are 
betraying  our  trust  both  to  God  and  to  the  human  race,  that  part 
of  the  human  race  that  we  of  all  others  have  been  called  to  serve. 
This  is  terribly  serious  business.  St.  Paul  knew  how  serious  it  was, 
for  he  considered  it  a  possibility  that  he  could  in  the  end  be  a 
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castaway  because  of  betrayal.  The  Anabaptist  preachers  were  also 
very  much  aware  of  this;  their  prayers  testify  to  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  responsibility.  Among  the,  pressures  to  which  the  ministry 
today  is  subject  you  will  yourselves  have  to  make  the  choice,  but 
remember  that  since  you  have  been  called  by  God,  your  standard 
of  priority  can  never  be  one  set  by  men,  no  matter  who  they 
are,  but  always  and  only  by  God,  to  whom  you  are  answerable. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  deserves  mention  here.  The 
Anabaptists  always  insist  that  the  test  of  true  preaching  is  whether 
it  is  Scriptural  or  not.  Preaching  and  the  Scriptures  are  insep- 
arably connected  in  their  thinking.  The  Scriptures  are  the  norm 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  man  whereby  he  can  test  his 
faith  and  his  conduct.  They  recognized  that  the  danger  of  sub- 
jectivism in  preaching  is  great,  and  the  only  way  to  control  it 
is  with  the  norm  of  Scripture.  Hubmaier  said  in  one  of  his  lucid 
writings,  "God  does  not  want  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  nor 
will  He  accept  fabrication  composed  by  the  human  will  .  .  .  But 
we  are  to  do  nothing  else  than  to  teach  the  wholesome  words  of 
Christ."  This  may  sound  suspicious,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  by 
interpretation  they  did  not  mean  exegesis  and  exposition;  they 
meant  the  introduction  of  human  judgements.  For  this,  they  be- 
lieved, there  was  no  room  in  preaching,  since  preaching  concerned 
itself  with  divine  truth,  and  human  judgment  would  certainly 
introduce  error.  If  a  man  stay  with  the  truth  as  it  has  been 
revealed  by  God,  wrote  Hans  Denck,  a  preacher  need  never  fear 
that  his  message  will  be  false,  "for  he  who  has  the  truth  has  a 
spring  that  he  will  nevermore  be  able  to  exhaust,  so  that  he  does 
not  need  to  resort  to  the  fictions  and  dreams  of  his  own  heart. 
Woe  to  him  who  does  not  take  time  to  draw  from  it." 

In  answer  to  student  complaints  about  difficulty  of  finding 
preaching  material,  the  principal  of  my  seminary  said  in  class  one 
day,  "Have  you  boys  ever  tried  preaching  from  the  Bible?  It's 
the  most  exhausive  book  of  texts  there  is."  And  so  it  is.  The 
Bible  contains  the  message  on  which  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  the  human  race  depends.  This  is  important  and  significant 
enough  that  those  of  us  who  believe  we  have  been  called  by  God, 
should  devote  a  major  portion  of  our  time  to  becoming  familiar 
with  its  contents,  not  merely  to  know  the  words  and  the  sequence 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  to  learn  from  its  chapters  the  deeper 
and  more  profound  meaning  of  the  will  of  God  for  us  and  for 
others,  and  to  be  refreshed  by  the  pure  winds  of  the  Spirit  that 
blow  from  its  pages.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this,  as  the  Ana- 
baptist preachers  insisted  again  and  again.  Commentaries  and 
theologies  and  philosophies  are  necessary,  but  they  can  never 
replace  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Certainly  this  is  an  unex- 
haustible  spring,  and  again,  Woe  to  him  who  does  not  take  time 
to  draw  from  it!  This  is  as  true  today  as  ever  it  was. 
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Postulates   Concerning   Religious 
Intentional   Ethnic   Groups 

Calvin  Redekop 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  religious  sectarian 
groups  are  laboring  under  difficult  or  even  contradictory  orienta- 
tions. These  groups  operate  as  it  were,  within  a  schizoid  frame- 
work. This  essay  will  be  an  attempt  to  bring  out  the  tensions 
existing  in  those  groups  which  adhere  to  the  typical  intentional 
disciplined  Church  orientation. 

The  term  "Religious  Intentional  Ethnic  Groups"  has  been 
adopted  for  the  following  analytical  reasons:  There  are  many 
groups  which  are  ethnic,  but  do  not  have  religious  odjectives. 
There  are  also  many  groups  which  are  ethnic,  but  not  inten- 
tional [thus  for  example  the  Poles  on  Chicago's  West  Side  are 
members  of  ethnic  groups,  but  they  are  not  pursuing  a  conscious 
policy  of  maintaining  a  cohesive  community.]  The  Old  Colony 
Mennonite  Church  of  Manitoba  and  Mexico  is  a  religious  inten- 
tional ethnic  community.  It  is  religious  because  its  purpose  for  ex- 
istence is  a  religious  world  view.  It  is  an  intentional  community 
because  it  desires  to  maintain  its  belief  system.  It  is  ethnic  because 
the  process  of  preserving  this  "Weltanschauung"  has  created  a 
homogeneous  religious,  cultural,  social  and  psychological  group 
structure.1 

There  are  four  basic  ideas  which  will  be  presented,  I  have  de- 
cided to  refer  to  them  as  postulates,  for  though  they  are  based 
on  substantial  sociological  knowledge,  they  are  not  "laws"  in  the 
ultimate  sense.  To  save  time,  the  term  "Religious  Intentional 
Ethnic  Groups"  will  be  shortened  into  symbolic  term  RIEG. 
Postulate  No.  1. 

The  more  refined  and  crystallized  the  world  view  of  a  RIEG  is 
and  the  more  socially  cohesive  it  is,  the  more  it  differentiates 
itself  from  others  beyond  the  group.  Spelled  out,  this  means: 
a]  the  more  it  will  conceive  of  itself  as  orthodox,  and  consider 
other  groups  and  people  beyond  the  pale  of  legitimacy,  b]  the 
more  infiltration  from  the  outside  appears  as  a  threat  which 
may  destroy  its  sense  of  identity,    c]  the  more  a  uniform  social 


1  A  point  of  clarification  needs  to  be  inserted.  A  major  part  of 
the  classical  definition  of  the  sect  has  been  its  volutary  nature. 
This  proposition  is  however  very  ambiguous.  On  a  group  level,  the 
objectives  and  practices  of  the  sect  are  volitionally  and  voluntarily 
embraced.  But  on  the  individual  level,  a  sect  member  is  often  given 
no  individual  choice  or  freedom.  The  individual  who  joins  the  sect 
from  the  outside  fits  the  classic  definition,  but  the  offspring  of 
sect  members  are  no  more  voluntary  than  offspring  of  territorial 
church  members.  There  is  not  enough  space  here  to  discuss  the 
dynamics  of  the  voluntary-involuntary  nature  of  the  sect. 
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system  emerges  with  rigid  authoritarian  control.  Closeness  de- 
mands efficiency  and  a  harmonic  division  of  labor,  if  the  group 
is  to  survive. 

Discussion.  Section  "a"  is  both  logically  and  empirically 
derived.  Dividing  sheep  from  goats  is  much  more  difficult  than 
separating  turtles  from  elephans.  A  juvenile  author  might  para- 
phraze  the  relations  between  RIEG  groups  and  the  outside  world 
by  staging  a  conversation  among  goats  and  elephants.  "We  goats 
certainly  don't  have  much  objective  assurance  that  we  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  woolly  neighbors  of  ours,"  while  the  elephants: 
might  say,  "We  elephants  are  certainly  a  species  by  ourselves, 
look  at  the  differences  between  us  and  those  poor  creeping  turtles."' 

Empirically,  the  Old  Colony  substantiates  the  postulate. 
They  consider  themselves  "the  Church"  and  all  others  are  "the 
World."  For  assuring  evidence  of  this  belief,  they  point  to  the 
great  differences  in  belief  and  behavior  that  separate  themselves 
from  the  "goats." 

Section  "b"  is  again  based  on  logic  and  observation.  The  more 
homogeneous  a  group  is,  the  greater  a  foreign  element  is  visible 
and  injurious.  There  is  no  mission  work  in  the  Old  Colony.  Upon 
questioning,  the  reasons  for  lack  of  outreach  included:  Why  should 
we  engage  in  mission  work?  Our  children  join  the  church.  Why 
should  we  want  the  "world"  in  the  church?  All  they  could  do 
would  be  to  bring  in  strange  beliefs  and  practices  which  would 
undermine  our  beliefs  and  unity. 

Section  c.  High  cohesion  of  beliefs  and  outside  threats  create 
authority.  Outside  threats  to  belief  create  an  increased  interde- 
pendence [cohesion]  and  high  cohesion  creates  conformity  and 
uniformity.  Uniformity  invites  control,  and  control  is  often  couched 
in  certain  offices.  Authority  is  thus  a  mechanism  to  cope  most 
efficiently  with  outside  threats.  Authority  thus  varies  directly 
with  the  strength  for  dissolution  or  corrosion  from  the  outside. 

The  Old  Colony  evidences  high  uniformity  and  rigid  author- 
itarianism. Pressures  for  assimilation  from  the  outside  [which 
are  ever  present]  create  uniformity,  and  authority  emerges  as  the 
most  efficient  response  to  withstand  the  danger.  For  example, 
rubber  tires  on  tractors  threaten  the  breakdown  of  the  group,  for 
then  young  people  could  use  them  to  "tear  off  to  the  towns."  Thus 
to  meet  the  threat,  a  uniform  response  emerged,  namely  to  have 
no  tires  on  tractors.  This  has  been  enforced  by  strong  authority, 
so  that  deviants  are  excommunicated  by  those  in  authority  and 
this  action  is  supported  by  lay  action  through  the  ban. 
Postulate  No.  2. 

The  less  contact  a  RIEG  has  with  other  groups  and  people, 
the  more  it  will  develop  unique  behavior  patterns.  The  following 
things  will  result:  a]  the  more  the  patterns  will  be  considered 
legitimate  and  sacred;  b]  the  more  difficult  change  in  these  pat- 
terns becomes;  c]  the  more  "holding  the  line"  becomes  a  value  in 
itself. 

Discussion.  Section  "a"  is  based  on  our  knowledge  of  ethno- 
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centrism.  The  less  we  know  of  other  alternative  patterns  of  be- 
havior, the  more  our  own  is  considered  universal  and  sacred.  The 
Old  Colony  member  can  hardly  believe  that  there  are  Mennonites 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Old  Golony.  They  can  not  believe  that 
a  person  can  be  a  Mennonite  and  not  dress  and  behave  as  they  do. 

"b]"  This  postulate  is  based  on  the  process  of  learning  it- 
self, and  on  the  function  of  habit  to  maintain  social  integration. 
In  RIEG  change  of  patterns  is  practically  nil,  for  other  patterns 
are  not  introduced,  or  allowed  to  interfere.  Thus  a  habit  will  con- 
tinue until  it  is  disturbed.  Since  learning  comes  from  the  disturb- 
ing of  habit,  it  will  practically  dissappear.  The  Old  Colony  offers 
abundant  illustrations  of  this  principle.  The  introduction  of  a  new 
idea  or  practice  such  as  the  corn  silo  came  very  hard.  Even  after 
it  had  been  proven  superior  economically,  some  still  resisted  it 
on  the  grounds  that  it  will  rot  the  cow's  teeth,  shorten  the  life 
of  the  cow  or  produce  poor  milk. 

Section  "c"  is  based  on  the  fact  that  change  is  disruptive. 
Since  diffusion  of  new  ideas  is  cut  off  by  isolation,  change  is  not 
likely  to  appear.  If  it  does,  it  threatens  the  equilibrium  of  the 
group.  Change  from  within  is  less  disruptive.  The  disruptive  ele- 
ment in  change  is  mainly  its  arbitrariness.  For  example,  rubber 
rims  on  the  buggies  were  finally  allowed  after  a  long  struggle 
which  created  many  factions.  Most  people  felt  that  it  had  been 
better  for  the  issue  not  to  have  appeared,  for  many  hard  feelings 
were  created,  even  when  the  issue  was  academic.  Rubber  rims  did 
not  involve  a  principle  directly.  Rubber  rims  on  buggies  was  not 
the  real  issue.  The  real  issue  is  keeping  the  young  people  in  the 
church,  and  these  "arbitrary"  changes  in  the  long  run  will  bring 
the  colony  closer  to  the  world,  and  ultimately  entice  the  young 
people  out.  Thus  they  say  that  though  the  changes  are  arbitrary, 
they  bring  us  closer  to  an  undesired  goal. 
Postulate  No.  3. 

The  more  closed  a  RIEG  becomes,  the  more  it  is  con- 
cerned with  the  socialization  process  [socialization  refers  to 
the  process  whereby  the  preceding  generation  is  able  to  transfer 
all  the  beliefs,  goals  and  behavior  of  a  particular  culture  to  the 
offspring.]  This  postulate  takes  the  following  form:  a]  we  can 
readily  assume  that  group  perpetuation  or  persistance  through 
time  is  the  goal  of  most  groups.  We  saw  under  postulate  number  1 
that  mission  work  is  dangerous.  Thus  the  only  way  to  perpetuate 
the  group  is  to  make  captive  converts  of  the  offspring,  b]  making 
converts  of  the  offspring  is  easy  if  the  formal  education  system  is 
closed  so  that  no  ideas  from  the  outside  will  enter  to  contaminate 
the  minds  of  the  plastic  youth,  c]  the  socialization  process  is 
aided  not  only  by  the  formal  system  but  by  the  total  impact  of  the 
group's  culture.  There  is  only  one  world  view,  namely  that  of  the 
RIEG  [it  is  in  this  context  that  voluntary  membership  for  the 
sect  member  becomes  a  misunderstanding.] 

Discussion.  Section  "a"  needs  no  theoretical  explanation,  for 
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it  is  self  evident.  Empirically,  the  Old  Colony  provides  substantia- 
tion in  many  ways.  The  functional  proof  that  the  socialization  pro- 
cess is  very  real  is  the  fact  that  almost  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  offspring  stay  in  the  colonies  and  accept  the  values  and  goals 
of  the  church. 

Section  "b"  follows  logically.  If  transmitting  certain  things 
is  important,  means  will  be  devised  to  do  this,  and  they  will  be 
rigidly  controlled.  The  school  system  of  the  Old  Colony  is  very 
closely  watched.  It  is  under  the  direct  supervision  and  guidance 
of  the  bishops  and  ministers.  The  exodus  from  Russia  to  Canada 
and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  was  in  the  main  made  because  of  the 
threat  to  the  autonomous  control  of  the  schools.  Reading  news- 
papers and  books  is  frowned  upon.  No  books  are  allowed  in  the 
schools  which  contain  pictures,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that 
the  closed  system  of  education  is  betrayed  when  a  glimpse  of  the 
outside  world  is  available. 

Knowledge  concerning  section  "c"  has  emerged  through  the 
study  of  symbolic  logic  and  the  sociology  of  knowledge.  The 
anthropological  approach  to  cultures  and  subcultures  has  produced 
firm  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  total  cultural  pattern  on  the 
character  of  the  individual.  This  process  is  observable  in  the  Old 
Colony.  The  ethnocentric  world  view  is  so  deeply  and  completely 
ingrained  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  the  Old  Colony  that  another 
way  of  life  could  be  possible  or  desirable.  The  only  dissatisfaction 
I  found  was  the  difficult  economic  struggle.  But  this  reinforces 
the  argument,  because  hardship  might  have  produced  discontent 
and  disloyalty,  but  I  found  none.  They  talk  instead  of  moving  to 
that  promised  land  where  they  will  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  their 
way  of  life  without  interference,  and  where  the  economic  struggle 
would  be  less  severe.  This  ethnocentric  philosophy  is  best  described 
by  a  term  they  use,  namely  "the  world."  By  the  "world"  they 
mean  everything  which  does  not  pertain  to  their  experience. 
Postulate  Number  4. 

The  preceding  postulates  point  to  an  inclusive  postulate  which 
has  serious  implications  for  Christian  groups  that  stress  cohesive 
relations  and  close  discipline  [RIEG  tendencies].  The  postulate 
is  as  follows:  The  more  a  religious  group  stresses  the  externally 
disciplined  brotherhood,  the  more  it  will  be  plagued  by  the  ethnic 
postulates  outlined  above.  Conversely,  the  more  a  religious  group 
stresses  an  individualistic  personal  relationship,  the  more  it  will 
tend  to  lack  discipline,  but  succeed  in  outreach  and  perpetuation  of 
its  beliefs.  There  are  thus  two  opposite  poles  toward  which  re- 
ligious groups  will  gravitate.  Those  groups  which  however  adhere 
to  both  of  these  poles  [or  at  least  intend  to]  are  the  ones  referred 
to  in  the  opening  paragraph  as  schizoid. 

When  a  group  has  RIEG  tendencies,  it  will  be  less  successful 
in  outreach  but  more  successful  in  maintaining  a  disciplined  fellow- 
ship. The  group  with  less  RIEG  tendencies  will  be  effective  in  out- 
reach, but  will  lack  cohesion  and  the  disciplined  brotherhood.  It 
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is  very  probably  that  the  position  in  between  these  poles  is  un- 
stable [i.e.  the  group  will  tend  to  go  in  either  direction  but  not 
remain  as  it  intended  to].  Diagrammatically,  the  proposition  looks 
as  follows: 

Type  of  Group  Resultant  Structure 

1.  Religious  Intentional  Ethnic      Strong  discipline,  weak  out- 

[ stress  on  brotherhood]  reach 

2.  Non-RIEG  denominations  Strong  outreach,  weak  disci- 

[stress  on  piety]  pline 

3.  Intermediate  position  Moderate  discipline,  moderate 

[probably  unstable]  outreach 

Epilogue. 

The  conversation  is  hopefully  not  finished.  There  should  be 
some  workable  alternative.  I  believe  there  is,  and  this  alternative 
I  term  the  Covenant  Community.  It  is  concerned  with  both  ob- 
jectives, i.e.  brotherhood  and  outreach  [discipleship  and  apostle- 
ship]  but  it  is  concerned  not  with  perpetuation  but  with  reaching 
a  workable  knowledge  and  faith  for  one  point  in  time.  It  realizes 
that  knowledge  and  understanding  are  contingent  on  the  forces 
that  are  present  in  a  particular  context.  It  believes  that  there 
are  timeless  principles,  but  these  principles  need  to  be  accepted 
and  integrated  within  the  times  and  lives  of  those  making  up  the 
community. 
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Discipleship   and   Church   Order 

A  Review  and  Discussion 
William  Klassen 

Certain  New  Testament  scholars  are  addressing  themselves 
directly  to  the  issues  facing  the  twentieth  century  church.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Eduard  Schweizer  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  pastor  and  also  as  a  New  Testament  theologian.  The 
two  books  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article  will  be  discussed  here 
in  an  attenpt  to  appraise  the  readers  of  "Concern"  of  the  position 
taken,  as  well  as  in  general  terms  to  evaluate  their  reliability.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  enter  into  the  critical  discussion  of  the 
finer  points  of  the  argument. 

The  work  of  men  like  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  [strangely  never 
referred  to  by  Schweizer]  has  emphasized  particularly  the  place 
that  discipleship  has  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  In  our  tradition  through  the  dedicated  work  of 
H.  S.  Bender,  the  theme  of  discipleship  has  often  been  stressed  as 
the  center  of  the  Anabaptist  vision.  The  idea  of  discipleship  has 
formed  a  focal  center  of  the  Christian  life  for  many  of  us. 

Another  theme  that  has  repeatedly  been  struck  in  the  recent 
theological  discussion  is  the  theme  of  the  lordship  of  Christ.  Par- 
ticularly Oscar  Cullmann  has  stressed  the  centrality  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Christ  in  the  confessions  of  the  early  church.  As  in  our 
day  other  lords  have  clamored  for  attention  and  devotion  the 
theme  of  the  lordship  of  Christ  has  risen  from  the  Biblical  docu- 
ments with  peculiar  urgency  and  vitality.  What  was  always  latent 
in  them  became  extremely  relevant  to  the  church  as  it  sought  to 
deflect  the  challenge  of  other  lords. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  Schwiezer  is  the  first  in  his 
book,  "Lordship  and  Discipleship",  to  bring  together  these  two 
dominant  strands  in  the  Biblical  view  of  the  Christian  life.  He  does 
so  by  devoting  his  first  chapter  to  the  theme  of  following  Jesus. 
He  begins  with  the  apt  illustration  of  the  child  caught  in  a  heavy 
snowfall  who  must  make  his  way  home.  The  father  comes  to  break 
the  way  open  through  the  snowdrifts  for  him,  and  the  child  follows 
step  by  step  in  the  footsteps  of  the  father,  yet  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner.  If  the  father  wanted  to  be  just  an  "example"  then 
the  child  would  have  to  make  his  own  way  ten  yeards  away  from 
the  father  and  merely  imitate  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
makes  his  way.  If  the  father  wanted  to  act  "vicariously"  for  the 
child,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  then  the  child  would  stay 
with  grandmother  and  think:  "Father's  going  home  in  my  stead." 

From  this  illustration  it  becomes  obvious  that  Schweizer  is 
attempting  to  strike  a  middle  road  between  the  two  positions  taken 
with  respect  to  the  relevance  of  Christ's  life  for  the  Christian. 
The  illustration  is  to  serve  only  as  a  picture  but  "it  raises  the 
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^question  for  the  New  Testament  whether  early  Christianity  has  not 
regarded  Jesus  Christ  as  in  the  same  sense  'going  on  before'  and, 
if  so,  what  this  meant  to  those  who  so  understood  him."  He  notes 
that  the  word  to  follow  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  with  one  ex- 
ception exclusively  of  the  relationship  to  the  earthly  Jesus. 

The  idea  of  following  a  deity  is  common  among  the  Greeks  but 
only  in  a  sense  that  men  would  become  like  the  deity.  For  the  rab- 
bis to  follow  God  meant  to  imitate  his  virtues.  The  radical  aspect 
•of  the  New  Testament  called  discipleship  is  stressed  by  Schweizer 
particularly  in  the  saying  of  Jesus  "If  any  man  would  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me." 
Schweizer  notes  that  there  is  no  real  parallel  to  this  saying  in 
antiquity  [p.  17]  and  that  in  Hellenistic  stories  the  carrying  of  a 
cross  was  always  regarded  as  a  disgrace. 

In  Chapter  2  Schweizer  deals  with  the  suffering  and  exalted 
righteousness  one  in  Judaism  in  which  he  observes  that  for  the 
mind  of  late  Judaism,  religion  is  obedience.  He  quotes  from 
Bousset  "Humble,  servile  submission  of  the  human  will  to  God's 
almighty,  inscrutable  will,  acting  according  to  his  commandments, 
comprehensible  or  incomprehensible,  at  every  moment  of  life 
— this  is  piety"  [p.  24].  In  addition  to  this,  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  suffering  and  the  atoning  power  which  this  suffering 
has.  Thoughts  of  the  exaltation  of  the  righteous  one  were  also  a 
living  issue.  As  a  result  of  suffering,  God  will  exalt.  Such  suffering 
can  have  a  vicarious  effect  already  in  pre-New  Testament  Juda- 
ism. 

Chapter  3  deals  with  the  understanding  of  Jesus  in  the  early 
church  in  terms  of  the  suffering  and  exalted  righteous  one.  Here 
one  sees  the  conviction  of  the  early  Christians  that  in  Jesus'  suf- 
fering and  exaltation  the  hope  for  the  righteous  one  in  Judaism 
has  been  fulfilled.  Chapter  4  elaborates  this  theme  in  the  evidence 
that  the  church  saw  in  Jesus  the  representative  of  the  true  Israel. 
Similarly,  they  saw  in  Jesus  an  exalted  and  suffering  servant  of 
God  [Chapter  5]. 

Schweizer's  method  allows  the  variety  of  New  Testament 
concepts  to  come  to  full  expression,  as  well  as  noting  their  essen- 
tial unity.  In  the  book  on  discipleship  the  tenth  chapter  deals  with 
the  unity  among  them  while  the  eleventh  chapter  deals  with  the 
varieties.  The  twelfth  chapter  has  the  theme  of  the  translation  of 
the  message  for  the  Hellenistic  church  while  the  thirteenth  chapter 
deals  with  the  preservation  of  the  original  message  in  the  trans- 
lation. Schweizer's  keen  interest  in  communicating  the  gospel  to 
modern  man  comes  to  expression  also  in  these  chapters.  He  makes 
the  rather  telling  observation  that  the  Jew  is  interested  in  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  in  his  ability  to  stand  before  a  righteous  God 
while  the  Greek  is  troubled  by  the  question  of  fate.  His  concern 
is  to  find  meaning  in  an  impersonal  universe.  In  masterful  strokes 
Schweizer  portrays  the  shifts  of  emphases  within  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  where  the  message  is  directed  to  Greeks  and  to  Jews. 

The  application  is  obvious.  In  our  own  day  these  two  problems 
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continue  to  haunt  people  and  our  presentation  of  the  message 
should  offer  a  solution  for  both  problems  in  relevant  terms. 

For  those  who  look  for  specific  indications  of  how  discipleship 
spells  itself  out  in  actual  life,  a  reading  of  this  book  will  prove 
disappointing.  For  those,  however,  who  are  interested  in  a  solid 
documentation  of  the  essential  union  of  the  themes  of  lordship 
of  Christ  and  discipleship  within  the  New  Testament,  a  reading 
of  this  book  will  prove  immensely  rewarding.  If  the  author's 
somewhat  skeptical  attitude  toward  the  genuineness  of  certain 
sayings  of  Jesus  can  be  overlooked,  this  book  should  be  helpful  in 
our  own  present  search  to  give  discipleship  more  theological  and 
biblical  depth. 

The  second  book  deals  with  the  question  of  Church  order. 
Here,  again,  Schweizer  sees  the  New  Testament  from  the  stand- 
point of  gospel.  It  is  not  to  be  seen  as  a  new  law  which  must  be 
imitated  in  the  area  of  church  order;  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
ignore  it.  The  battle  of  the  confessing  church  in  Germany  has 
shown  that  a  church  order  which  is  not  oriented  biblically  is  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  the  state  [p.  8].  Thus,  Schweizer  is  not 
interested  in  any  "mere  repetition  of  the  New  Testament  formulas 
or  rules"  because  they  do  not  guarantee  the  purity  of  the  church 
any  more  than  does  a  continuous  development  with  a  definite 
tradition.  Church  history  helps  in  the  task  of  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  church  order  for  our  own  time,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  seen  as  a  second  source  of  revelation.  Schweizer's  basic 
concern  is  to  listen  to  the  New  Testament  in  an  evangelic  way. 

Tliis  listening  is  not  naive  because  Schweizer  brings  to  this 
study  all  the  technical  tools  at  his  disposal  as  well  as  the  results 
of  modern  form  criticism.  Thus,  he  calls  into  question  Jesus'  use 
of  the  term  "church"  and  his  intent  to  train  disciples.  At  a  number 
of  points  it  seems  that  he  is  overly  critical,  but  essentially,  the 
argument  of  his  book  is  not  affected  by  this  position.  Certain 
treatments  like  that  of  R.  Newton  Flew  and  Theophil  Spoerri 
are  ignored. 

The  main  outline  of  the  book  consists  of  a  treatment  of  the 
conception  of  the  church  which  Jesus  held  [14  pages]  and  the 
conception  held  by  the  primitive  church  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
early  church  in  Jerusalem,  the  church  of  Matthew,  the  church  of 
Luke,  and  that  presupposed  in  the  pastoral  epistles.  Paul's  con- 
ception and  its  influence  is  then  dealt  with  as  well  as  that  of 
John  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  By  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
Paul's  conception  of  the  church  and  that  of  John,  he  can  deal 
with  the  Pauline  material  as  well  as  those  writings  obviously 
influenced  by  Paul  or  those  which  share  Paul's  concept  of  the 
church.  By  bringing  into  the  comparative  study  the  concept  of 
the  church  held  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  contrast  between 
the  canonical  material  and  the  post-canonical  material  comes  into 
sharp  focus. 

The  second  major  section  of  the  book  deals  with  the  unity  of 
the  New  Testament  church  concept.  Here  such  matters  as  office, 
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charismatic  services,  priesthood  of  all  believers,  order  as  mani- 
festation of  the  Spirit,  ordination,  etc.,  are  dealt  with. 

It  is  not  possible  to  take  up  each  one  of  these  subjects,  all 
of  them  important  and  significant  in  themselves.  Several  illustra- 
tions must  suffice  to  indicate  the  difference  that  Schweizer  finds 
between  the  second  century  church  concept  and  that  found  in  the 
canonical  materials.  Modern  churches  tend  to  make  decisions  by 
the  use  of  the  ballot.  Presumably,  if  51%  of  the  people  vote  for 
something,  this  action  has  to  be  carried  out.  Over  against  this, 
Schweizer  observes  that  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of 
decision  by  majority  vote  [p.  192]  and  that  such  is,  in  fact,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  New  Testament  concept  of  the  church. 
This  could  have  been  illustrated  even  more  with  references  to  the 
stress  in  Acts  on  unanimity,  as  well  as  the  often  ignored  fact  that 
the  ballot  was  available  to  the  early  church.  Was  it  perhaps  used 
in  the  election  of  Matthias?  The  Greek  of  Acts  1:26  leaves  the 
possibility  open.  Too  often  we  assume  that  the  modern  methods  of 
democracy  were  not  available  to  the  early  church,  inferring  that 
had  they  known  about  ballots  they  would  have  used  them.  But 
this  is  to  misunderstand  the  historical  situation  in  which  the 
church  found  itself.  The  absence  of  the  ballot  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment church  order  is  a  powerful  argument  because  this  is  not 
by  chance.  Indeed,  as  Schweizer  shows,  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  appears  in  the  church  as  early  as  I  Clement  [about  the  year 
96  in  Rome].  One  has  in  I  Clement  the  clear  desire  for  a  guaran- 
teed tradition  and  a  guaranteed  order.  Herein  lies  the  great  can- 
trast  between  Paul  and  I  Clement.  The  spirit  takes  an  orderly 
direction  in  Paul  as  well,  but  order  is  never  meant  to  guarantee 
the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  on  which  Schweizer  is 
equally  relevant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  issues  he  presents  will 
be  tested  by  the  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  not  simply  rejected 
because  they  call  ii^to  question  much  of  our  traditional  church 
machinery. 

In  many  respects  his  book  on  church  order  has  much  to  say 
to  us  because,  as  a  rule,  Mennonites  have  allowed  the  institutional 
church  to  remain  immune  to  the  voice  of  the  New  Testament  on 
matters  of  church  order.  One  could  mention  the  evidence  he 
supplies  on  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  which  in  the 
New  Testament  required  no  ordination — to  say  nothing  of  a  double 
ordination!  In  most  Mennonite  groups  a  duly  ordained  man  is  not 
permitted  to  administer  the  sacraments  until  he  has  been  ordained 
an  elder  or  bishop.  How  this  radical  departure  from  both  the 
New  Testament  and  our  Anabaptist  beginnings  has  become  so 
inflexibly  a  part  of  church  order  is  a  mystery.  In  our  present  day 
church  structure  this  is  the  highest  status  to  which  one  can  achieve 
while  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  seem  to  have  had  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  We  have  assumed 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  essence  and  the  form  of  the 
church    and    [somewhat    naively]    assumed   that    we    have   the 
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essence,  irrespective  of  the  form  that  it  takes.  Obviously,  our 
ancestors  rejected  such  a  spiritualizing  interpretation,  and  wrest- 
led seriously  with  church  order.  In  fact,  one  might  even  say  that 
at  the  basis  of  the  rift  between  the  Reformation  and  Anabaptists 
lay  the  question  of  church  order  in  the  deeper  theological  sense. 

It  is  not  only  the  local  church,  our  growing  conference  struc- 
ture, but  also,  and  particularly,  our  institutions  which  should 
pay  heed  to  books  like  Schweizer's.  For  in  our  institutions  we  have 
distinguished  between  spiritual  gift  and  office  to  such  an  extent 
that  mandatory  retirement  policies,  seniority,  rank,  status,  have 
eclipsed  not  only  natural  talent,  but  certainly  charismatic  gifts. 
The  question  of  charismatic  gifts  is  seldom  asked,  and  because  of 
this,  we  are  entitled  to  raise  the  question  whether  God's  will  is 
done  in  our  institutions  to  the  extent  that  we  are  sometimes  led 
to  believe.  Institutions  have  at  times  abdicated  positions  of  leader- 
ship because  of  the  public  relations  aspect.  This  certainly  is  to 
deny  a  very  basic  part  of  the  biblical  concept  of  the  church. 
Wherever  a  board  or  an  institution  whose  role  has  been  defined 
as  that  of  a  servant  of  the  church,  refuses  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership,  irrespective  of  the  cost,  it  has  lost  the 
Biblical  conception  of  leadership  and  has  yielded  to  modern  politi- 
cal theory.  It  is  on  these  levels  that  Schweizer  has  much  to  say  to 
us. 

In  all  three  areas,  the  local  church,  the  denominational 
structure,  and  the  institutions  there  is  the  constant  danger  that 
the  machinery  substitute  for  the  openness  of  Christian  encounter 
assumed  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  on  every  page  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  much  simpler  to  live  by  the  law  than  it  is  to  live  by 
the  Gospel  and  where  self-interest  displaces  the  interest  of  Christ 
it  is  better  to  have  rules  of  tenure,  advancement,  etc.,  than  to 
allow  these  decisions  to  be  made  by  authoritarian  administrators. 
But  the  basic  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  one's  service  to 
Christ  is  seldom  asked  and  the  prophetic  is  stifled  while  the 
personal  welfare  of  an  individual  as  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ 
is  forgotten  in  the  pursuit  for  the  welfare  of  an  institution  or  a 
program.  There  is  no  doubt  that  often  our  portrait  of  a  church 
administrator  has  been  entirely  pagan  and  other  denominations 
were  better  than  we  because  they  did  not  pretend  to  make  the 
Bible  apply  to  this  area  of  life.  Unless  we  develop  a  consistent 
philosophy  on  this  level  much  respect  for  our  heritage  will  be  lost. 

Lest  if  be  assumed  that  administrators,  Boards  and  institu- 
tions bear  all  the  responsibility  in  this  area  it  should  be  observed 
that  Schweizer's  thesis  judges  most  severely  those  of  us  who  in 
the  local  congregation  have  failed  to  wrestle  seriously  with  the 
process  of  decision  making,  and  other  aspects  of  church  order. 
How  easy  it  is  even  in  a  small  congregation  to  resort  to  Roberts 
Rules  of  Order  and  for  the  congregational  meeting  to  become  a 
place  where  business  is  merely  acted  upon  in  a  perfunctory 
manner — where  building  plans  and  finances  take  the  place  of  the 
real    growth   of    the  Christian   church   defined   in   terms  of  the  • 
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increasing  relevance  of  Christ  for  every  area  of  life! 

Even  a  limited  amount  of  experience  in  a  local  church  or  an 
institution  convinces  us  that  much  that  Schweizer  has  to  say  on 
this  subject  is  genuinely  evangelical  in  that  it  convicts  us  all  of 
sin.  However,  the  gospel  also  offers  us  hope  that  where  we  are 
willing  to  listen  to  the  sovereign  voice  of  the  Spirit  there  new 
life  will  burst  forth.  It  will  have  forms;  forms  that  will  often 
displace  older  ones  but  these  forms  will  always  be  means  of  serving 
Christ  and  as  such  must  always  submit  to  his  Lordship. 

We  should  be  extremely  grateful  to  Professor  Schweizer  for 
showing  us  in  these  books  that  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and 
Discipleship  are  related  essentially  to  each  other  and  that  church 
order  cannot  be  separated  from  the  nature  of  the  church.  Speaking 
to  us  from  his  own  background  and  experience  as  pastor  and 
teacher  but  above  all  as  a  devoted  student  of  the  New  Testament 
what  he  tells  us  is  extremely  relevant  for  us.  We  should  listen 
even  when  we  must  disagree  on  specific  points  of  interpretation. 
There  is  enough  here  that  convicts  us  all  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 
Gospel. 

There  is  a  warning  in  this  book  finally  about  the  one  pastor 
system  which  is  being  rather  unreflectively  advocated  in  a  number 
of  Mennonite  groups.  When  such  a  warning  comes  not  from 
reactionaries  within  our  own  group  but  from  men  like  Eduard 
Schweizer  and  Georg  Eichholz  ["Was  heisst  charismatische  Ge- 
meinde?'  Munchen,  1960]  coming  from  denominations  with  long 
experience  with  the  one  pastor  system  we  should  learn  both 
from  history  and  the  New  Testament  on  this  point.  Something 
of  a  novel  way  is  suggested  by  Schweizer  elsewhere  when  he  de- 
scribes his  own  experience  of  working  out  a  sermon  by  using  a 
number  of  his  theologically  untrained  men  to  meet  with  him  and 
share  their  understanding  of  a  given  text.  In  this  way  much 
time  was  added  to  the  preparation  of  a  sermon  but  it  was  time 
well  spent. 

To  be  sure  it  is  not  Schweizer's  purpose  to  speak  to  all  the 
practical  concerns  of  the  church  of  the  twentieth  century.  Oblique- 
ly however  these  two  works  encompass  the  important  fields  of 
church  order  and  ethics  and  in  both  areas  speak  with  relevance 
and  authority. 

Eduard  Schweizer,  "Lordship  and  Discipleship,"  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology  No.  28  London,  SCM  Press,  1960. 

Eduard  Schweizer,,  "Gemeinde  und  Gemeindeordnung  im  Neuen 
Testament,"  Zurich,  Zwingli  Verlag,  1959  [To  appear  in  Eng- 
lish in  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  Series]. 
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Perhaps  a  later  issue  of  CONCERN  can  offer  further  com- 
ment than  space  now  permits  on  the  issue  treated  by  Edmund 
Perry,  Professor  and  Department  Chairman  of  the  History  and 
Literature  of  Religion,  at  Northwestern  University.  Perry  brings 
to  the  field  of  "Comparative  Religion"  a  commitment  to  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus  Christ  which  some  less  objective  practitioners 
in  the  field  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  deny  in  the  interest  of  ob- 
jectivity. The  article  printed  in  this  issue  of  CONCERN  was  pre- 
sented as  an  address  to  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  its  annual  Assembly  of  December, 
1959.  His  1958  book,  "The  Gospel  in  Dispute"  [Doubleday]  ex- 
presses the  same  missionary  concern. 

It  must  suffice  for  now  to  lift  out  three  facets  of  the  present 
article's  argument:  Perry  attempts  in  the  realm  of  thought  what 
Paul  Peachey  calls  for  in  the  Church;  a  radical  and  conscious  ad- 
justment to  the  awareness  of  the  Church  as  a  minority  in  actual 
confrontation  with  counter  faiths,  rather  than  a  dominant  culture 
religion  for  whose  thinkers  unbelief  is  only  a  theoretical  possi- 
bility. Perry  rejects  the  classic  debate  between  "continuity"  and 
"discontinuity"  as  theories  of  the  status  of  pagan  religion,  hold- 
ing them  to  be  unhelpful  Greco-Roman  thought  forms.  He  does 
not  thereby  pretend  to  dissolve  the  problem,  but  holds  that  its 
analysis  would  be  more  biblical  and  more  vitally  necessary,  if 
couched  in  terms  of  Christ's  confessed  uniqueness  and  His  hidden 
Lordship  over  the  Powers. 

2]  In  so  arguing,  Perry  demonstrates  the  theological  and 
even  philosophical  fruitfulness  of  biblical  thought  about  the 
"Powers",  which  recent  study  of  biblical  theology  has  restored  to 
significance,  after  an  earlier  generation  had  resolved  to  ignore 
it  as  fairy  tales.  The  structuredness  of  evil,  the  quasi-personality 
of  social  groups,  and  the  quasi-universality  of  institutions,  are 
concepts  of  contemporary  historical  and  social  analysis,  and  there- 
by of  ethical  thought,  for  which  the  Biblical  world  view  provides 
startling  illumination.  Perry  is  probably  right,  though  the  New 
Testament  gives  the  matter  little  direct  attention,  in  believing 
he  must  interpret  the  resurgence  of  vital  counterfaiths  in  the 
frame  of  the  New  Testament  proclamation  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
reigning  over  His  enemies  until  they  are  made  His  footstool. 

3.  The  problem  of  evaluating  rival  faiths  would  be  less  dif- 
ficult were  it  not  for  the  counterfaith  of  the  West,  which  Perry 
touches  only  obliquely,  by  remarking  that  many  "Christian"  sup- 
porters of  foreign  missions  have  a  lower  view  of  Christ  than  the 
earnest  Buddhists,  Hindus,  or  Muslims  they  help  to  enlighten. 
Whatever  we  say  about  "pagan  darkness"  must  thus  be  said  as 
well,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  earnestness,  about  the  apostasy 
of  Christendom.  What  the  resurgent  Eastern  faiths  condemn  and 
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chastise  is  not  a  minor  blemish  of  Western  Christendom,  no  mere 
expression  of  finitude  or  negligence,  but  the  betrayal  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Cross,  by  the  Churches'  attitude  toward  the  World 
and  toward  power,  of  which  the  Crusades  were  the  epitome.  The 
call  to  witness  as  servants  is  thus  not  a  pious  and  irrelevant 
epilogue  to  Perry's  paper;  it  is  the  whole  lesson. 

j.h.y. 

#  #  # 

Now  since  the  historical  picture  of  the  16th  century  Ana- 
baptists has  been  put  together  with  considerable  accuracy,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  bearing  this  has  on  us.  Walter  Klaassen 
speaks  to  this  issue  in  his  article  on  Preachers.  As  is  fitting  for 
an  article  on  applications,  he  speaks  from  personal  experience 
—  some  of  these  16th  century  apostles  influenced  him  while 
he  was  working  for  his  D.  Phil,  at  Oxford  University.  It  was  there, 
as  he  immersed  himself  in  Anabaptist  studies,  that  he  decided  to 
return  to  the  Mennonite  fellowship  after  having  left  it  some  12 
years  previously.  His  preliminary  degrees  are  from  McMaster 
University  and  Divinity  College  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  Klassen  is  now 
teaching  Bible  at  Bethel  College  in  Kansas. 

v.v. 

*  *  * 

"It  is  not  a  question  only  of  preaching  forgiveness,  but  of 
actually  granting  it.  The  church  has  not  only  a  duty  to  preach 
the  divine  mercy  in  order  to  arouse  faith  and  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness,  but  also  the  power  effectively  to  remit  sins  by  the 
efficacious  sign  of  absolution." 

So  writes  Max  Thurian  of  the  Taize  Community  in  his  provoc- 
ative  little  volume   entitled   "Confession"    [London,  SCM,   1958] 

Thurian's  concern  is  to  re-instate  confession  and  absolution 
to  their  rightful  and  useful  place  among  Protestant  Christians. 
For  too  long  have  Protestant  churches  been  known  by  the  fact 
that  'one  does  not  have  to  go  to  confession.' 

Thurian's  readers  and  reviewers  seem  to  be  most  taken 
aback  by  his  claim  that  absolution  [or  forgiveness]  is  to  be 
considered  analogous  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  and  on  a 
par  with  them  as  "sacraments"  of  the  church.  "On  the  promise 
of  Jesus,  the  Church  believes  that  God  acts  conjointly  and  effec- 
tually in  a  sign  which  she  addresses  to  the  believer."  [p.  52]. 

For  all  the  surprise  that  this  may  occasion,  I  believe  it  is  a 
judgement  which  will  stand  the  test  of  further  inquiry.  In  their 
neglect  of  confession  and  forgiveness,  Protestants  can  not  call 
to  their  defense  either  the  New  Testament  or  the  Reformers. 
Instead,  New  Testament  and  Reformers  alike  bear  effective 
testimony  to  the  value  and  place  of  confession  and  absolution 
as  a  basic  ministry  in  the  church. 

Thurian  deals  at  length  with  the  position  of  Luther  and 
Calvin.  To  this  is  added  the  testimony  of  John  Wesley  who  is 
quoted  in  the  Introduction  by  Frederich  Greeves.  While  these  men 
do  not  all  speak  in  the  same  terms,  they  give  real  confirmation 
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to  Thurian's  main  thesis.  In  his  early  days,  for  example,  Luther 
explicitly  stated  that  he  accepted  three  sacraments:  Baptism, 
Penance  and  Bread. 

For  those  of  Mennonite-Anabaptist  leanings,  one  might  sup- 
plement Thurian's  collection  by  reference  to  a  man  like  Balthasar 
Hubmaier  who  said,  that  without  "brotherly  admonition"  [his 
term  for  it],  "there  can  be  no  real  church,  even  if  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  be  observed." 

Churches  have  neglected  this  ministry  to  their  own  detriment. 
As  Thurian  points  out  [p.  75],  those  who  do  not  practice  confession 
and  forgiveness  according  to  the  command  and  promise  of  Christ, 
are  in  danger  of  a  "facile  optimism".  "Too  often,"  he  says,  "the 
absence  of  a  habit  of  confession  contributes  to  the  idea  that  for- 
giveness is  a  natural  function  of  God,  and  that  we  have  some 
sort  of  right  to  it."  This  leads  to  a  "dangerous  attitude  of  indif- 
ference to  the  gravity  of  sin." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  confession  may  induce  a 
"tortured  pessimism  which  leads  to  worried  and  neurotic  intro- 
spection." This  is  the  likely  result  among  those,  "over-scrupulous 
people  who  in  similar  circumstances  may  become  victims  of  a 
guilt-complex."  The  right  use  of  confession,  he  maintains,  makes 
possible,  "a  balance  between  a  deep  and  lucid  conviction  of  sin 
and  an  unshakeable  and  liberating  certainty  that  God  loves  us." 

Confession  however,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  psychoanalysis 
and  the  attempt  to  find  some  sort  of  psychological  equilibrium. 
Thurian  in  fact,  spends  a  whole  chapter  on  "Confession  and 
Psychoanalysis,"  elaborating  the  distinctions  as  well  as  the  points 
of  correlation  between  the  two  approaches.  He  even  makes  bold 
to  say  that  psychological  equilibrium  is  not  always  necessary  in 
Christian  experience.  In  fact,  our  psychological  quirks  and  weak- 
nesses may  be  the  human  means  used  by  God  to  bring  about  true 
holiness  and  fruitful  service. 

In  any  case,  the  ultimate  basis  and  objective  for  Christian 
confession  is  that  the  whole  body  of  believers  is  joined  together 
in  a  warfare  against  Satan  [p.  40ff].  Through  confession  and 
absolution  the  church  as  a  body,  and  not  just  as  separate  indi- 
viduals, joins  together  in  "this  grand  campaign  against  all  the 
forces  of  the  evil  one."  He  explains  this  further  by  saying  that, 
"Sin,  whether  private  of  public,  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  personal  shortcoming.  Not  only  does  even  the  most  secret 
sin  create  an  attitude  which  disturbs  the  peace  and  the  joy  of 
the  community,  not  only  has  it  psychological  consequences  which 
shed  abroad  some  degree  of  disorder  and  suffering;  any  sin, 
however  secret,  since  it  is  a  sin  of  a  member  of  the  body,  is  a 
drag  on  the  church  because  it  causes  a  rupture  in  her  relationship 
with  God.  If  we  were  less  individualistic  in  our  faith  and  in  our  re- 
pentance, we  should  have  a  profounder  realization  of  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  our  sin,  as  well  as  being  freer  and  more  whole- 
hearted in  our  struggle  against  the  Devil." 

The  appearance  of  this  book  summons  us  to  discover  afresh 
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the  true  meaning  of  biblical  confession  and  forgiveness.  There  are 
things  in  it  that  need  further  discussion,  for  example:  the  extent 
to  which  this  work  of  forgiveness  is  confined  by  Thurian  [follow- 
ing Calvin]  to  ordained  ministers;  also  the  preoccupation  with 
confession  that  is  initiated  by  the  one  who  has  something  to  con- 
fess and  the  resulting  neglect  of  a  common  New  Testament  idea, 
that  confession  may  arise  in  response  to  a  warning  or  admonition 
from  the  brethren. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  here  one  of  the  better  recent 
discussions  on  a  facet  of  church  life  which  is  being  re-discovered 
in  those  places  where  the  forces  of  renewal  and  biblical  theology 
are  having  their  effect.  In  the  right  use  of  confession  and  for- 
giveness, Christ  offers  us  a  creative  means  of  renewal  which  is 
ethically  serious  but  avoids  legalism.  It  involves  principles  but 
avoids  paralyzing  generalizations.  It  recognizes  sin  but  does  not 
bow  before  it,  calls  forth  action  but  avoids  superficiality,  requires 
leadership  but  exposes  authoritarianism.  All  this  is  true  whenever 
Christ  is  present  in  the  forgiving  encounter  and  wherever  his 
promise  and  command  govern  its  execution. 

A  place  to  begin:  "It  is  not  enough  to  talk  and  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  confession  if  we  want  to  encourage  its  practice  in 
the  Church.  Pastors  must  resolutely  enter  its  discipline  if  they 
wish  to  see  it  desired  by  their  flocks.  In  their  own  practice  of 
confession  they  will  seek  especially  the  mortification  of  their 
tendencies  towards  authoritarianism  over  men's  souls,  jealousy 
of  the  ministry  of  others,  and  the  spiritual  pride  which  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  their  office."  [p.  104]. 

v.v. 
*  *  * 

"The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review"  for  April,  1959  [Vol.  32, 
No.  2],  contains  the  beginning  of  a  study  by  John  C.  Wenger  on 
the  "Wisler  Schism"  of  1872,  a  small  but  significant  withdrawal 
of  conservatives  from  "main-line"  Swiss  Mennonitism  in  the 
Eastern  U.S.  and  Ontario.  CONCERN  is  not  the  place  to  commend 
the  author  lengthily  for  the  immeasurable  patience  in  research 
needed  to  reconstruct  such  a  complete  series  of  events  as  this, 
nor  for  his  fine  balance  between  "objectivity,"  which  when  taken 
alone  becomes  noncommittal,  and  "evaluation,"  which  can  so 
often  distort  the  facts.  Wenger  studies  history  as  it  should  be 
studied,  weighing  events  for  their  spiritual  significance,  yet  with- 
out slanting  the  presentation  to  fit  the  interpretation. 

Our  interest  in  these  events  grows  from  their  significance  as 
a  major  episode  in  the  search  for  renewal  among  American 
Mennonites.  The  Sunday  school,  evangelism,  and  related  issues 
divided  the  Mennonites  of  Northern  Indiana  into  three  camps,  led 
by  three  men  from  the  Yellow  Creek  congregation,  Jacob  Wisler, 
John  F.  Funk,  and  Daniel  Brenneman.  Funk,  the  man  in  the 
middle,  made  an  unparalleled  contribution  to  the  changes  which 
were  to  affect  American  Mennonitism  through  decades  to  come; 
but  the  historian  is  not  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
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to  begin  by  precipitating  schism  both  to  the  right  [Whisler]  and 
to  the  left  [Brenneman,  cofounder  of  the  MennOnite  Brethren  in 
Christ,  now  United  Missionary  Church],  through  his  impatience 
in  consolidating  the  position  of  his  moderately  progressive  ma- 
jority group. 

Jacob  Wisler  was  nearly  twice  Funk's  age,  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  conviction  that  the  old  ways  were  best  was  unimpeachable. 
Twice  in  the  preceding  five  years  he  had  -shown  himself  amen- 
able to  efforts  toward  reconciliation.  Funk  took  the  final  action 
against  him  without  appealing  again  to  any  of  the  bishops  who 
had  previously  advised  the  congregation.  He  announced  Wisler's 
te^begk^4)jr-p^eiapiiaJin^sghism  both  J^jbhe-^dgiiL^yisim^and 
exclusion  without  seeking  for  unity  in  the  local  church,  and  in 
so  doing  took  upon  himself  prerogatives  which  the  Mennonite 
polity  of  the  time  reserved  for  bishops.  Wisler  was  in  his  sincere 
and  stubborn  conservatism  a  real  source  of  difficulty;  but  to 
exclude  not  only  him  but  also  automatically  all  his  "following," 
and  this  without  exhaustive  recourse  to  the  existing  agencies  of 
mediation  which  the  Mennonitism  of  the  time  had  in  the  good 
offices  of  outside  bishops,  was  not  the  creative  nor  the  Biblical 
way  to  deal  with  this  difficulty.  Funk  was  by  far  a  more  able 
man  than  Wisler;  his  way  of  meeting  this  challenge  was  re- 
grettably not  more  redemptive.  Just  as  he  merits  recognition  as 
one  of  the  major  architects  of  modern  American  Mennonitism, 
so  must  John  F.  Funk  also  bear  a  significant  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  perpetuating  the  idea  that  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  served 
by  the  expulsion  or  withdrawal  of  unconvinced  minorities. 

This  time  the  source  of  schism  was  not  the  impatient  inno- 
vator nor  the  intractable  conservative,  but  the  man  in  the  medi- 
ating position,  whose  zeal  for  the  right  position  was  not  tempered 
with  concern  for  right  method.  Authoritarianism  is  not  hallowed 
by  even  the  best  cause. 

j.h.y. 
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Christian   Thought   in   the   Age 
of   the   Cold   War 


Jan  M.  Lochmann 


THE  UNCONDITIONAL  YEA!   OF  THE   GOSPEL 

The  Gospel  is  the  heralding  of  God's  action  for  the  World,  to 
save  and  to  summon.  God's  action  expresses  the  unequivocal 
and  unconditional  YES!  of  His  Grace,  which  saves  and  lays 
claim  on  the  whole  man. 

In  the  incarnation,  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  God  takes  sides  with  the  World,  takes  its  guilt  upon  Him- 
self and  thereby  pronounces  His  gracious  Yea!  to  the  world.  This 
divine  Yea  is  not  dependent  on  any  human  prerequisites;  it  is 
unconditional  and  unlimited.  It  embraces  all  peoples  and  races, 
recognizing  no  political,  social,  religious  or  cultural  differences. 
It  reaches  Man  in  the  depths  of  his  common  humanity  as  a  gift 
of  Grace,  seeking  Man's  life  and  welfare.  Even  the  "No"  of  God's 
commands  and  judgments  must,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  be 
properly  grasped  as  an  expression  of  His  positive  Love  for  Man. 

The  Gospel  which  announces  this  Yes  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
at  the  same  time  commits  those  who  confess  it  to  discipleship 
and  thereby  to  unconditional  self -abandon  and  love  toward  men. 
Faith  makes  it  impossible  for  a  confessing  Christian  to  deal  with 
his  fellowman  without  taking  into  account  Christ  who  died  for  Him. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  Christian  to  deal  with  him  hate- 
fully, or  to  harm  him  or  his  honor. 

Every  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  Gospel  results  in  a  distortion 
of  doctrine  and  of  the  Church,  through  which  either  the  consola- 
tion or  the  command  of  God's  Grace  is  curtailed. 

In  the  history  of  doctrine  and  of  the  Church  we  can  follow 
these  efforts  to  circumscribe  the  unconditional  character  of  God's 
Yes.  Again  and  again  Christendom  lacked  the  courageous  faith 
which  dares  to  lean  only  on  the  Grace  of  God.  The  circumcision 
controversy  in  the  churches  of  the  Apostle  Paul  provides  an  early 
and  graphic  example.  Whenever  the  Gospel  is  bound  to  a  church, 
a  race,  a  people,  a  culture,  a  civilization  or  an  ideology,  this  means 
a  curtailment  of  the  Gospel  and  the  enslavement  of  Christian 
faith.  Such  a  curtailment  occurs  in  one  of  two  basic  forms;  as  a 
curtailment  of  the  Promise  of  the  Gospel  [Zuspruch]  or  of  its 
Claim  [Anspruch]. 


I.  THE  CURTAILMENT  OF  THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

The  absolute  self-giving  of  God  to  men  is  curtailed  in  the  Church 
when  the  Church  usurps  the  Cause  of  Christ  as  her  own,  claims 
God's  Authority  as  her  own  and  feels  called  to  dominate  rather 
than  to  serve. 

It  is  an  evident  temptation  for  the  Church  to  take  the  Gospel 
into  her  own  hands,  to  regard  the  beneficia  Christi  as  her  mono- 
poly and  to  limit  the  free  Grace  of  God  to  her  own  channels  and 
to  the  recipients  she  chooses.  Already  in  the  earliest  centuries 
we  can  observe  this  misunderstanding  of  the  Church.  This  temp- 
tation led  to  Rome  -  i.e.  to  that  form  of  the  Church  which  requi- 
sitions the  salvation  of  mankind  for  herself,  with  the  practical 
result  that  she  claims  divine  authority  for  the  intellectual,  cul- 
tural, and  social  mores  and  institutions  which  she  has  developed. 
As  if  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  His  earthly  vicars  were  sitting 
at  the  Right  Hand  of  God!  As  if  His  disciples  should  take  a  path 
different  from  His  own,  not  giving  themselves  in  unhesitating 
service  and  devotion  to  the  world,  but  rather  seeking  guardian- 
ship and  dominion  over  it.  Thanks  to  the  Word  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  the  Reformation  uncovered  this  error  of  Romanism.  Yet 
the  romanistic  temptation  remained  and  often  threatened  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  [and  her  dignitaries!] .  After  World  War 
II  did  not  the  definitely  romanist  idea  of  a  "christian  political  par- 
ty" [with  all  it  involves,  including  the  mentality  of  the  crusade]  find 
sympathy  in  Protestant  circles?  Therefore  we  must  clearly  affirm: 
the  attempt  to  take  the  Cause  of  Christ  in  one's  own  hands,  for 
oneself  and  against  others,  leads  to  the  curtailment  and  the  abuse 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  power  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  of  Christ  are 
curtailed  if  the  preservation  of  former  ecclesiastical  institutions 
under  changed  social  conditions  is  considered  as  the  theologically 
legitimate  purpose  of  the  Church. 

Not  only  when  she  falls  prey  to  the  temptations  of  power 
politics  does  the  Church  curtail  the  Gospel;  she  does  so  already 
when  she  clings  to  the  traditional  forms  and  patterns  of  ecclesi- 
astical life.  Church  organizations  are  historical  phenomena.  As 
such  they  always — and  especially  today,  in  the  revolutions  of 
technical  civilization — encounter  new  socio-political  and  cultural 
situations.  These  changes  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  Church.  Yet  it  is  theologically  false  to  view  them  with  a  priori 
hostility  in  an  effort  to  maintain  traditional  forms.  The  task  of 
the  Church  in  the  world  is  not  to  survive  at  any  price,  but  to  serve 
the  world  by  proclaiming  and  following  the  Will  of  God.  Where  this 
occurs  as  it  should,  the  Church  will  form  new  patterns  of  common 
life  more  appropriate  to  the  new  conditions.  Jesus  Christ's  Lordship 
is  not  bound  to  Church  institutions;  rather,  He  rules  the  whole 
World  for  the  sake  of  that  pilgrim  band  which  travels  through 
one  upset  after  another  to  meet  him. 
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The  Gospel  is  legalized  and  its  liberty  curtailed  when  it  is  under- 
stood and  treated  as  an  ideology.  It  is  drawn  into  the  conflict  of 
ideologies  and  loses  its  transcendent  sovereignty. 

In  Jesus  Christ  God  has  concerned  Himself  with  all  of  Man. 
The  Gospel  is  not  simply  a  doctrine;  God's  Word  is  also  His  Deed, 
the  turning  point  not  merely  of  religious  thought  but  of  all  hu- 
man existence.  In  its  center  there  stands  not  an  idea  but  the 
real  man  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  the  Gospel  also  has  to  do  with 
ideologies — religious  and  otherwise — as  component  elements  of 
human  existence,  but  does  not  lose  itself  in  them,  is  not  identified 
with  them  but  rather  transcends  them.  This  transcendence  is 
misapprehended  and  denied  when  it  is  confused  with  an  ideology, 
and  when  theology  is  handled  apologetically  or  aggressively  as 
one  doctrine  over  against  other  doctrines.  Not  only  is  the  free 
Word  of  the  living  God  which  is  above  all  human  wisdom  thereby 
dragged  down  to  the  all  too  human  level  of  ideological  controversy; 
even  worse,  its  real  intention  is  thereby  misunderstood.  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  is  the  Salvation  of  the  whole  of  Man,  is  reduced  to 
an  element  of  human  understanding;  the  Lord  and  Savior  is 
made  a  partisian  in  an  ideological  debate. 

The  reality  of  the  Incarnation  is  misapprehended  in  its  full  sig- 
nificance and  idealistically  distorted  when  a  battle  line  is  drawn 
between  the  Gospel  and  materialistic  atheism.  Genuine  encounter 
with,  and  witness  to,  the  materialistic  neighbor  is  thereby  threat- 
ened. 

Especially  when  she  encounters  materialistic  atheism  is  the 
Church  tempted  to  draw  a  false  battle  line.  She  seeks  to  resist 
its  rejection  of  all  religions  as  idealism  by  allying  herself  with 
idealistic  polemics  and  apologetis.  As  if  the  Cause  of  Christ  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  identical  with  idealism  in 
general,  as  if  the  Gospel  were  really  struck  by  the  attack  against 
idealistic  polemics  and  apologetics.  As  if  the  Cause  of  Christ  and 
)  it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Gospel.  It  wrongly  conceives  the 
'  reality  of  the  Incarnation,  which  is  the  very  center  of  the  Chris- 
tian message,  God's  giving  Himself  to  the  real  world — both  "spirit" 
and  "matter".  Thus  the  atheistic  critique  of  religion  demonstrates 
that  it  has  not  grasped  and  therefore  not  refuted  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel.  Yet,  the  Church  has  furthered  this  misunderstanding 
when  she  has  encountered  atheism  in  the  wrong  way,  namely 
as  an  ally  of  idealism.  Thus  the  real  conflict  between  the  Word 
of  God  and  all  ideologies  has  become  an  opposition  between  ideo- 
logies. The  Church's  testimony  to  the  atheist  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult/ if  not  impossible.  Only  when  the  Christian  rejection  of 
materialism  is  the  result  not  of  a  priori  idealistic  prejudice,  but 
of  a  deep  grasp  of  the  valid  kernel  of  materialism's  concern  [its 
taking  the  real  world  and  the  material  needs  of  man  seriously, 
which   biblical   thought  understands],   is  it  genuine   and  believ- 


able.  Only  when  the  Church's  No  to  atheism  rings  out  not  as 
systematic  opposition  but  as  a  testimony  of  Christian  solidarity 
with  even  the  godless  brother,  for  whom  Christ  died  and  rose, 
will  the  false  barrier  be  broken  through  and  the  way  opened  to 
genuine  encounter  and  testimony  to  the  atheist. 

The  Gospel  is  legalized  when  it  is  bound  to  a  particular  confes- 
sional expression  or  a  peculiar  terminology,  where  beside  the  free 
Word  of  God  a  particular  doctrinal  tradition  is  set  up  as  norma- 
tive, where  a  Church  mistakes  her  understanding  of  the  truth 
for  possession  of  truth. 

The  Gospel  is  also  ideologized  when  the  Church  conceives  it 
as  a  fixed  doctrinal  system.  This  is  the  danger  of  every  confes- 
sionalism.  Valid  theology  will  always  hearken  gratefully  to  the 
voice  of  the  Fathers,  as  a  sign  of  the  communion  which  binds 
Christians  across  the  divisions  of  time  as  well  as  of  space.  But 
such  communion  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  where  He 
breathes,  there  is  freedom,  not  the  bondage  to  the  dead  letter. 
This  is  what  confessionalism  misunderstands.  The  letter  of  the 
Fathers'  witness  is  taken  not  in  spiritual  seriousness,  but  in 
"dead  earnest".  The  truth  of  the  living  Lord  Jesus  Christ — who 
is  ever  anew  His  own  best  witness — is  fixed,  and  thereby  subjected 
to  the  Church  and  her  teachers,  to  be  used  in  opposition  to 
others. 


II.  THE  CURTAILMENT  OF  THE  CLAIM  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

In  Jesus  Christ  God  enters  into  the  whole  depth  and  breadth  of 
human  existence.  In  all  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  life  man 
is  confronted  with  Jesus   Christ  and  summoned  to  discipleship. 

The  consolation,  peace  and  salvation  of  the  Christian  life  is 
that  nothing  human  is  indifferent  or  foreign  to  the  concern  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ:  "God  is  on  our  side!"  But  this  fact  that  to 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  nothing  is  indifferent  or  foreign  is  at  the 
same  time  an  obligation,  a  demand,  a  summons  to  discipleship: 
we  on  God's  side!  The  demand  is  as  unconditional  as  was  the 
promise.  There  are  no  levels  and  spheres  of  life,  where  man  labors 
and  suffers  as  an  individual  or  in  society,  in  which  the  call  to 
discipleship  might  be  suspended.  The  Gospel  is  the  power  and 
light  for  all  of  life. 

The  Gospel  is  the  power  and  light  for  all  human  existence.  It  is 
distorted  where  ever  it  is  conceived  and  lived  only  "religiously" 
i.e.  as  dealing  with  transcendence  and  with  inwardness,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  "worldly  concerns". 

The  Gospel  is  the  end  of  religion  as  man's  effort  piously  to 
lay  hold  of  God  by  his  own  effort.  Nonetheless,  religion  has 
through  the  centuries  remained  the  great  temptation  of  the 
Church.  The  enfleshed  Word  was  religiously  "stylized".  God  the 
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Center  of  all  real  life  became  deity  in  general;  His  requisitioning 
of  the  truly  human  in  all  its  forms  became  a  liturgical-cultic 
manner  of  life;  Christ's  Lordship  over  the  universe  became  His 
rule  over  "my  soul".  Undeniably  many  flowers  of  deep  piety 
have  been  cultivated  in  the  Church's  history,  from  ancient  and 
medieval  mysticism  till  recent  pietism.  With  it  there  has  been — 
especially  in  pietism — much  genuinely  loving  service.  Neverthe- 
less, cultivated  inwardness  [whether  cultic  and  liturgical,  mysti- 
cal and  quietist,  pietistic,  or  academically  theological  in  form]  is, 
if  made  the  major  thrust  of  the  Christian  life  a  distortion  of  the 
Gospel  through  its  turning  away  from  the  World  especially  from 
the  realm  of  public  responsibility;  a  curtailment  of  the  Gospel's 
relevance,  a  spirit  of  resignation  which  contrasts  with  the  creative 
Spirit  of  Faith,  Love  and  Hope.  The  Church  which  in  her  dis- 
cipleship  sees  herself  responsible  for  all  humanity,  will  recognize 
— especially  among  the  menaces  of  the  atomic  age — the  tempta- 
tion to  a  religious  distortion  of  the  Gospel. 


The  Gospel  is  the  power  and  light  of  all  human  existence.  It  is 
perniciously  curtailed  when  the  Christian  life  is  understood  with- 
in a  dualism  such  that  only  certain  realms  may  be  measured  and 
patterned  by  the  Gospel,  and  in  others  the  Word  of  Jesus  is  con- 
sciously considered  not  to  be  binding  or  not  relevant. 

The  radical  claim  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  deepening  and  burst- 
ing of  all  traditional  commandments  especially  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  so  unheard-of  that  its  application  to  problems  within 
this  fallen  world  has  been  understood,  also  within  the  churches, 
as  fanaticism.  It  is  true  enough,  that  a  too  direct,  legalistically 
imitative  application  of  Jesus'  words  might  be  a  fanatical  mis- 
interpretation. Here  lies  the  valid  thrust  of  the  "Zwei-Reiche" 
[two-Kingdom]  doctrine,  which  however  was  understood  dual- 
istically:  The  Gospel  is  a  spiritual  Word,  valid  for  the  realms  of 
faith  and  the  church;  civil  life  in  this  unredeemed  world  is 
another  realm,  in  which  not  the  Gospel  but  Law,  not  the  Word 
of  Jesus  but  words  of  our  minds  are  determining.  In  spite  of  its 
justified  point  of  departure  this  dualistic  doctrine — especially  in 
its  later  forms — is  biblically  untenable.  The  Gospel  is  evacuated 
too  globally  from  important  areas  of  life,  such  as,  traditionally, 
from  that  of  economic  and  political  life.  This  has  meant  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  Lordship  of  Christ  was  suspended  in 
wide  areas  of  life,  which  were  then  abandoned  to  Reason — or, 
as  experience  shows,  to  Unreason  and  the  blind  Will  to  Power. 
This  we  must  combat,  not  alone  in  its  consequences,  but  in  its 
political  rootage.  Jesus  Christ  is  relevant  even  for  politics.  His 
unconditional  self -giving  to  men  shines  into  even  the  most  con- 
fused problems  of  political  and  social  life,  not  as  human  law  but 
as  Gospel;  as  a  summons  to  an  unconditional  will  to  peace  with 
the  Neighbor. 
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III.  THE   CURTAILMENT  OF  THE   GOSPEL  AS  THE  POINT 
OF  ENTRY  FOR  COLD  WAR  INTO  THE  CHURCH 

Cold  War  is  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  adversary  with  any  means, 
even  with  the  threat  of  hot  war.  In  the  Church,  Cold  War  is  the 
effort  to  libel  and  label  the  adversary  as  an  enemy  of  God  and 
to  excommunicate  him. 

We  are  living  in  the  age  of  the  Cold  War.  In  the  atomic 
age  an  open  "hot"  war  has  become  politically  unusable.  There 
are  no  political  purposes  which  could  be  attained  after  the  gen- 
eral atomic  annihilation  which  hot  war  today  means.  In  such 
a  situation  a  Cold  War  is  launched,  to  intimidate,  weaken  and 
to  push  back  the  opponent  with  ideological,  psychological,  and 
economic  pressure.  On  all  sides  the  Church  is  tempted  as  well 
to  let  herself  be  harnessed  to  the  Cold  War  wagon.  Especially 
where  one  group  of  peoples  is  admittedly  guided  by  a  material- 
istic ideology,  efforts  are  made  from  the  other  side  to  dress  up 
economic  and  political  interests  with  religious  adjectives  and  to 
identfy  them  with  Christian  civilization  or  with  Christianity 
itself.  This  provides  the  most  poisonous  of  Cold  War  weapons,  for 
the  political  adversary  is  labelled  as  an  enemy  of  God  and  of 
the  Truth,  as  "Godless"  and  "murderer  of  souls,"  with  whom 
no  more  communication  is  possible,  good  only  to  be  cast  out. 
Cold  War  in  the  Church  supplies  the  poison  for  the  political 
Cold  War. 

The  Gospel  of  the  unconditionally  reconciling  love  of  God  for 
men  is  the  Spirit  and  the  Power  of  Peace,  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Cold  War.  Cold  War  can  prosper  in  the 
Church  only  when  the  Gospel  is  curtailed. 

Cold  War  is  basically  .  .  .  war!  Without  shooting,  one  learns 
to  consider  the  adversary  as  someone  who  really  should  be  shot 
at,  whom  one  at  least  should  intimidate,  weaken,  and  drive  back. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  war  is  ever-present,  the  Spirit  of  him  who  is 
"a  murderer  from  the  beginning,"  [Jn  8:44]  i.e.  a  killer  before 
the  act  of  killing.  This  spirit  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus,  who  by  His  death  and  resurrection  completely  van- 
quished the  satanic  spirit  of  war — of  Cold  War  between  God  and 
man  and  Cold  War  between  men.  His  authoritative  Easter  procla- 
mation was  simply  the  word  "Peace".  Thus  is  Cold  War  in  the 
Church  actually  a  contradiction  in  terms,  if  by  Church  we  mean 
the  ecclesia  of  Jesus  Christ.  Only  when  the  Church  and  her 
theology  fall  into  unbelief,  i.e.  when  in  meeting  concrete  problems 
she  overlooks  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  thinks  and  lives  in  another 
spirit,  can  she  be  recruited  consciously  or  unconsciously  for  the 
Cold  War.  Only  a  curtailed,  misunderstood,  and  misused  Gospel 
can  forge  the  weapons  of  Cold  War.  Let  us  in  summary  again 
attempt  to  characterize  the  two  basic  types  of  this  curtailment. 
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In  the  legalistic  curtailment  of  its  promise  the  Gospel  is  under- 
stood as  the  possession  of  truth,  self-righteously  conceived  as  in 
opposition  to  others.  The  Cold  War  spirit  is  thereby  directly  or 
indirectly  furthered. 

The  common  denominator  of  all  these  most  varied  forms  of 
curtailment  of  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  is  legalism.  The  free 
and  unlimited  Grace  and  Truth  of  God  are  relegated  to  fixed 
channels,  bound  more  or  less  exclusively  to  a  certain  historical 
church,  institution,  ideology  or  creed.  Thus  the  Gospel  loses  its 
sovereignty  and  is  subjected  to  Law.  Since  such  law  is  created 
and  defined  by  men,  this  means  the  Gospel  is  in  effect  in  men's 
hands.  The  churchman  and  theologian  thinks  of  himself — con- 
sciously or  not — as  a  truth-possessor.  But  the  spirit  of  the  legal- 
istic truth-possessor  is  one  of  self -justification.  He  whom  this 
spirit  drives  is  incapable  of  veritable  communication  with  a  neigh- 
bor of  differing  conviction;  from  the  outset  he  is  right,  the  other 
wrong.  This  is  the  root  of  the  churches'  Cold  War;  it  is  "the 
christianly  disguised  war  between  truth-possessors  justifying 
themselves  by  their  possession  of  truth."  [Heinrich  Vogel].  A 
pernicious  unreconcilableness  stokes  the  fires  of  war,  the  cru- 
saders are  provided  with  a  good  conscience  and  the  walls  are 
built  ever  higher;  the  Cold  War  in  the  churches  provokes  and 
reinforces  the  general  Cold  War. 

In  the  dualist  limitation  of  its  claim,  the  Gospel  is  dismissed 
from  certain  realms  of  Christian  responsibility.  The  forces  of 
Cold  War  are  thus  tolerated  or  even  religiously  justified  in  the 
name  of  "Christian  Realism." 

Every  dualistic  conception  of  the  Gospel — e.g.  the  quietistic- 
pietistic  or  the  extreme  "Zwei-Reiche"  doctrine — actually  elimi- 
nates the  relevance  of  the  Word  of  Christ  from  broad  realms  of 
human  experience.  The  vacuum  thus  created  is  to  be  filled  by 
reasonable  human  judgement.  But  Church  history  teaches  other- 
wise: if  the  claim  of  the  Gospel  is  limited  or  suspended,  then 
what  steps  into  the  breach  is  man's  unbridled  will  to  power. 
Under  the  cover  of  the  quietists  or  the  Two-Kingdom  daulists 
political  cynics  come  to  power.  This  is  not  accidental;  they  find 
a  bridgehead  in  such  [subjectively  very  pious  and  earnest]  doctrine. 
"The  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil  one",  "all  men  are  guilty", 
"There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one", — these  true  biblical 
pronouncements  are  deeply  understood  by  the  dualist,  but  then 
they  are  abstractly  generalized  and  thereby  misinterpreted  and 
extended  into  false  political  conclusions,  as  if  only  "realistic" 
power  politics  were  fitting  to  fallen  human  nature.  We  know  the 
practical  results  of  this  position;  its  fatal  tolerance,  yea  even 
reactionary  advocacy  of  the  Powerful.  We  recognize  these  results 
as  well  in  contemporary  "atomic  theology",  which  uses  abundant- 
ly this  ideology.  The  powers  of  the  Cold  War  thrive  in  the  shadow 
of  dualism.  But  it  is  also  just  at  this  point  that  we  can  see  strik- 
ingly how  untenable  such  thought  is  before  the  Gospel;  to  draw 
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even  atomic  mass  murder  and  suicide  within  the  circle  of  theo- 
logically justifiable  possibilities  completely  shatters  the  frame- 
work of  evangelical  thought  [if  "evangelical"  is  to  have  any 
meaning  as  testifying  to  a  relationship  to  the  Gospel].  This 
ultimate  consequence  unmasks  dualism  as  a  denial  of  the  faith. 

IV.  BANNING  COLD  WAR  FROM  THE  CHURCH 

The  Cold  War  is  overcome  in  the  Church  when  she  dares  to  live 
the  unabridged  Gospel  in  spite  of  all  temptation,  permitting  her- 
self to  be  overcome  by  nothing  other  than  the  peace  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  faithfulness  to  this  Gospel  the  Christian  will  find  the 
way  opening  to  reasonable  political  service  to  men  in  our  day. 

The  "one  thing  needed"  in  evangelicalism  has  always  been 
to  live  from  the  whole  Gospel.  It  has  always  been  the  basic  task 
of  evangelical  theology  to  ward  off  every  distortion  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Church.  But  seldom  has  the  immediate  practical  relevance 
of  this  task — all  the  way  into  the  political  realm — been  as  openly 
visible  as  it  is  today.  In  the  age  of  the  atomic  menace  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  of  politics  to  eliminate  the  Cold  War 
with  its  constantly  latent  danger  of  total  annihilation.  The  faith- 
ful Church  must  accept  this  task  as  her  own,  especially  by  doing 
everything  possible  to  set  her  own  house  in  order,  purging  from 
the  Church  the  points  of  affinity  with  Cold  War  thought  and 
thereby  contributing  to  healing  and  reconciliation  in  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  world  politics.  She  can  do  so,  for  she  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  Gospel,  the  inexhaustible  and  radical  power  of 
reconciliation  and  peace.  There  is  no  other  power  of  this  depth, 
just  as  there  is  no  other  inexhaustible  and  radical  devotion  to 
Man  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  no  mere  formal  theological 
statement  or  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Today  discipleship  is  seen 
as  practically  and  politically  realistic  and  reasonable,  yea  as 
perhaps  the  only  practicable  way  of  Christian  orientation.  What 
hitherto  sounded  realistic  ["realist  power  politics"]  is  today 
sterile  and  Utopian.  What  hitherto  seemed  Utopian  [the  radical 
path  of  peace  and  reconciliation  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount]  has  become  realistic.  Therefore  is  it  so  eminently 
important  that  the  Church  not  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel  but 
undaunted  stand  by  the  whole  Gospel.  This  is  important  not 
only  for  her  own  sake  but  for  the  world.  Our  serving  the  Gospel 
of  Peace  and  reconciliation  is  an  essential  service  to  Mankind. 
That  we  might  again  know  this,  that  we  might  experience  the 
growing  relevance  of  this  service  even  to  the  political  realm,  is 
for  our  theological  and  churchly  work  a  gift  full  of  promise.  A 
great  gift  and  a  great  obligation! 
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Christians    and   Marxists 

Albert  Gaillard 

A  fundamental  ambiguity  threatens  when  we  speak  of  Chris- 
tians and  Communists  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  two  positions 
which  are  spiritually  comparable.  Christianity  is  above  all  a  faith; 
Marxism  refuses  to  be  considered  as  a  faith,  commending  itself 
as  a  rigorously  scientific  procedure:  first,  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  contradictions  of  history,  and  then  a  dialectically  conceived 
action  to  bring  in  the  just  society. 

It  is  therefore  always  possible  to  define  the  Communist  by 
his  adhesion  to  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  [as  unceasingly  re- 
oriented in  light  of  the  historical  conjuncture]  or  by  his  belonging 
to  the  Party.  It  is  never  possible  to  define  the  Christian  in  the 
same  manner;  he  who  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  or 
registers  as  a  member  is  not  necessarily  Christian.  This  is  the 
problem  of  Christian  authenticity:  without  a  living  faith  which 
ties  one  to  Jesus  Christ  and  which  changes  one's  way  of  life,  there 
is  neither  Christian  nor  Christianity.  There  is  thus  a  fundamental 
misunderstanding,  more  and  more  deeply  built  into  our  language, 
when  we  speak  in  the  same  way  of  Christians  and  of  Communists. 
There  is  no  civilization  or  State  or  Party  that  is  specifically 
Christian;  whereas  there  are  communist  States  and  Parties  and 
a  communist  civilization. 

This  ambiguity  is  therefore  built-in  whenever  we  undertake 
to  oppose  or  compare  the  behavior  of  Christians  and  that  of 
Communists  or  to  evaluate  the  possibility,  the  conditions  and  the 
nature  of  relations  between  Christians  and  Communists. 

The  ambiguity  is  still  greater — or  at  least  it  is  maintained — 
by  the  contradictory  image  of  Christianity  which  is  offered  by 
Roman  Catholicism.  We  must  not  forget  that  many  are  acquaint- 
ed with  Christianity  only  through  Catholicism,  i.e.  through  a 
Church  committed  for  sixteen  centuries  to  "constantinianism", 
to  the  point  that  it  appears  not  only  as  a  State  with  its  ambas- 
sadors [the  apostolic  nuncios]  and  treaties  of  alliance  [con- 
cordats], but  also  as  a  supra-national  power  determining  openly 
or  secretly  the  policies  of  other  States;  consider  for  example  the 
role  played  in  Western  Europe  by  the  Catholic  parties  or  by  the 
mysterious  allegiance  of  important  statesmen  to  the  secular  order 
"Opus  Dei". 


I  may  presuppose  a  general  awareness  of  Marxism's  vision 
of  history  and  doctrine  of  man.  Apparently  it  is  a  simple  matter. 
Christians  live  in  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord 
of  their  own  life  and  of  all  History.  The  appearance  of  Christ  is 
for  them  the  decisive  event  of  History.  Their  hope  is  altogether 
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dependent  upon  Christ,  His  Resurrection  and  His  Kingdom.  In 
Christ,  human  history  is  potentially  summed-up;  economic  or 
social  upsets  can  henceforth  change  nothing. 

For  the  Communist,  the  perspective  is  quite  different.  True, 
there  is  a  rigorous  historical  determinism  which  leaves  no  more 
to  change  than  does  the  Christian  view.  Still  the  gamble  has  not 
yet  been  won,  for  Man  in  his  fullness  does  not  yet  exist,  has  not 
been  realized.  Man  is  in  the  process  of  creating  himself,  via  the 
evolution  of  a  society  in  conflict  with  Nature  and  constantly 
hindered  by  its  own  internal  contradictions.  Man  is  still  becoming. 
What  he  shall  be  is  just  barely  discernable  amidst  all  the  in- 
humanity which  persists.  Social  and  economic  relationships  will 
condition  what  he  becomes. 

But  in  reality  things  are  not  so  simple.  For  Communism 
nourishes  an  extreme  optimism  with  regard  to  history,  and  this 
implies  in  turn  a  profound  confidence  in  Man's  "becoming".  We 
should  attempt  to  understand  Communists  from  the  perspective 
of  this  confidence  rather  than  beginning  simply  with  "historical 
materialism". 

Of  course  Communists  hold  economic  factors  to  be  primordial, 
and  it  is  the  development  of  the  means  of  production  which  ex- 
plains for  them  all  human  history  and  its  conflicts.  But  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  unfair  to  relegate  Marxism  to  what  Marx  him- 
self called,  in  a  pejorative  tone,  "vulgar  materialism".  Already  in 
1890,  Engles  had  carefully  underlined,  "Marx  and  I  are  perhaps 
to  blame  for  our  disciples'  having  sometimes  insisted  too  much 
on  the  economic  factors.  We  were  obliged  to  insist  on  their 
fundamental  importance,  because  our  adversaries  denied  them; 
we  did  not  always  have  the  time  or  the  occasion  to  do  justice  to 
the  other  factors."  This  honest  admission  finds  an  effort  in  Mao 
Tse  Tung:  "We  recognize  that  in  the  course  of  historical  develop- 
ment the  material  determines  the  spiritual  and  social  reality 
determines  the  social  conscience,  but  we  recognize  at  the  same 
time — and  must  do  so —  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  spiritual  on 
the  material,  of  social  conscience  on  social  reality,  of  the 
superstructure  on  the  economic  base.  In  so  doing  we  do  not 
contradict  materialism;  in  refuting  mechanical  materialism  we 
defend  dialectical  materialism."  And  the  French  Marxist  Garaudy 
declares  in  a  much-noticed  work,  "Materialism  implies  a  practical 
combat  against  everything  which  crushes  and  degrades  man;  the 
struggle  for  material  welfare  conditions,  the  struggle  for  other 
values,  including  the  spiritual  .  .  .  His  alienation  once  overcome, 
Man  will  find  fulfilment.  The  needs  he  will  satisfy  will  no  longer 
be  the  biological  needs  which  hounded  him  in  the  beginning, 
namely  hunger  and  the  revolt  against  suffering,  but  the  needs  of 
every  dimension  of  human  life."  Marxist  anthropology  is  thus 
more  refined  than  one  might  suppose. 

If  from  the  doctrinal  level  we  move  to  that  of  daily  exist- 
ence, it  is  possible  to  observe, — at  least  in  France — a  certain  dis- 
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quiet  concerning  the  official  optimism  of  the  Party  toward  history 
and  its  confidence  in  Man.  An  authentic  self-criticism,  still  sub- 
ject to  Party  supervision,  is  visible  among  Communist  intellec- 
tuals whose  lucidity,  honesty,  and  courage  are  equally  admirable. 
The  recent  Basic  Criticism  of  Jean  Baby,  typical  in  this  respect, 
concludes,  "The  tragedy  of  the  Communist  Party  is  that  it  is 
obsessed  by  the  need  to  justify  everything  it  has  ever  done.  The 
scarecrow  of  'revisionism'  is  brandished  as  if  this  were  the  only 
danger,  whereas  we  should  first  combat  sectarianism,  arid  dog- 
matism, and  the  refusal  to  recognize  one's  faults — which  are  the 
best  fuel  for  revisionism."  Speaking  of  Communism's  relation- 
ships with  intellectuals,  which  he  notes  are  deteriorating,  Baby 
declares,  "Primarily  the  Party  used  the  names  of  well-known 
persons  to  give  more  weight  to  its  demonstrations;  it  was  very 
unconcerned  to  discuss  with  them,  in  the  spirit  of  the  free  con- 
versation, the  problems  with  which  they  were  preoccupied.  When 
thorny  questions  arose,  the  Party  replaced  free  discussion,  to 
which  intellectuals  are  necessarily  devoted,  with  a  narrow  dogma- 
tism and  a  disrespectful  brutality  which  wounded  them  deeply. 
The  classic  example  of  the  Affaire  Lysenko  is  still  in  every  one's 
minds." 

This  is  not  the  expression  of  a  simple  polemist.  Numerous 
personal  contacts,  maintained  for  years,  with  Communist  intellec- 
tuals, have  convinced  me  that  many  of  them  are  deeply  troubled, 
as  became  visible  for  the  first  time  in  1956-57  at  the  occasion  of 
the  Hungary  crisis.  This  is  not  so  much  a  hesitation  in  the  face 
of  violence  when  it  reveals  its  incapacity  to  achieve  justice;  such 
a  reaction  would  remain  theoretical.  The  reason  is  rather  the 
discovery  of  a  certain  inhumanity  in  the  practical  outworking  of 
Revolution,  calling  forth  a  protest  in  favor  of  Man.  It  is  a  moving 
experience  to  encounter  such  concrete  humanistic  concern  pre- 
cisely among  Communists. 

Here  we  must  place  a  very  important  remark  concerning  the 
Christian  approach.  It  is  easy  to  identify  perso:i3  with  the  philo- 
sophical or  political  system  which  they  confess.  But  this  identifi- 
cation is  never  totally  possible,  even  among  Communists.  Chris- 
tians should  be  lucid  enough  to  discern  this.  But  especially  they 
should  be  capable  to  avoid  aggressive  consistency  which  would 
remove  all  further  possibility  of  human  contact  and  thereby  of 
testimony. 

This  is  not  self-evident.  For  a  certain  number  of  Christians 
[and  churches]  their  faith  implies  a  systematic  anti-communism 
which  can  go,  if  necessary,  as  far  as  the  Crusade.  It  is  strange 
to  say  the  least,  that  Christians,  proclaiming  themselves  reso- 
lutely anti-marxist,  thus  adapt  the  Marxist  vision  of  History, 
accepting  so  materialistic  a  view  of  its  course  that  they  wish  to 
assure  the  triumph  of  their  Christianity  by  the  sword.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  reality  of  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  an  eschatological  hope  with  the  use  of  such 
means. 
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But  there  is  a  still  more  subtle  temptation;  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian "ghetto"  within  which  one  barricades  oneself  to  avoid  danger- 
ous contacts.  The  essential  need  of  contemporary  humanity  is 
precisely  for  encounter,  communication,  dialogue.  To  avoid  this 
is  not  a  mistake  but  a  sin.  Not  only  does  one  thus  shut  oneself 
in  within  his  sheltered  ghetto;  the  others  are  at  the  same  time 
shut  out,  in  what  we  denounce  as  their  false  doctrine,  and  this 
is  immeasurably  more  serious  because  it  may  mean  closing  to 
them  the  door  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Christian  witness  im- 
plies sincere  concern  for  others,  an  unselfish  openness  of  spirit  to- 
ward them,  and  the  absence  of  Pharisaism  and  self-righteousness. 

I  have  learned  much  through  my  personal  contacts  with 
Communists.  I  have  discovered  the  seriousness  of  their  convic- 
tion, the  devotion  with  which  they  serve,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
which  drives  them,  I  have  understood  the  authentic  human  con- 
cern which  motivates  their  passion  for  social  justice.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  witness  to  render  esteem,  re- 
spect, friendship  and  sympathy  to  such  men.  Furthermore,  such 
an  attitude  is  beginning  to  be  expressed,  timidly  as  yet,  within 
official  Catholicism,  marked  though  Rome  has  been  by  an  anti- 
marxism  in  principle.  In  a  pastoral  letter  of  April  25,  1960,  read 
from  all  the  pulpits  in  his  diocese  on  May  1  [Labor  Day],  Mgr. 
Lacointe,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  Noyon,  and  Senlis,  wrote  as  follows 
of  the  daily  contact  between  Catholic  and  Communist  working- 
men  within  the  factory:  "Christian  workers  will  meet  men  and 
women  more  or  less  under  Marxist  influence,  who  however  retain 
a  certain  desire  for  liberty,  a  distaste  for  dictatorship,  and  even 
a  certain  love  for  Christ.  Shall  Christians  turn  their  backs  to 
this  whole  world,  thinking  thus  to  be  in  security?  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Christ  .  .  ."  Edmond  Michelet,  Catholic 
Minister  in  the  Fifth  Republic,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  a  con- 
gress of  Catholic  intellectuals,  "Communism  may  be  'intrinsically 
perverse';  Communists  are  not,  if  only  because  they  are  men  .  .  . 
When  we  are  honored  to  share  without  solicitation,  the  confi- 
dences of  some  Communists,  we  are  sometimes  surprised  to  dis- 
cover an  echo  of  humane  concern  of  utter  authenticity." 


But  we  must  go  beyond  this  elementary  evidence  of  humane 
benevolence.  Christians  must  further  recognize  what  is  valid  in 
Communism,  taking  it  seriously  instead  of  suspecting  it,  ready 
to  learn  from  it.  We  cannot  take  refuge  in  a  kind  of  manichean 
myth  which  would  consider  everything  Marxist  as  belonging  to 
the  Kingdom  of  darkness. 

One  of  the  most  serious  reproaches  addressed  by  Communists 
to  Churches  and  Christians  is  that  of  paying  no  attention  to  un- 
just social  structures,  caring  only  for  man's  spiritual  salvation. 
This  reproach  we  must  admit  is  well-founded. 

Every  time  Christians  tolerate  social  injustice,  every  time  they 
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permit  men's  subjection  and  alienation  by  the  power  of  money, 
their  indifference  to  the  economic  and  social  context  is  a  denial 
of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  a  betrayal  of  His  Gospel.  The  church 
can  then  maintain  an  apparent  orthodoxy,  but  her  most  correct 
doctrinal  phrases  have  been  emptied  of  their  "prophetic"  content, 
i.e.  of  the  Lord's  living  Word  to  the  world. 

Thus  when  after  the  "Cleveland  declaration"  J.  Howard  Pew, 
former  chairman  of  a  laymen's  committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  [and  of  the  Sun  Oil  Company],  "warns  his  church  that 
wealthy  men  would  continue  to  withhold  their  contributions  from 
the  corporate  church  until  she  stops  speaking  on  social  issues 
such  as  the  civic  rights  of  negroes  and  the  demands  of  labor", 
he  is  a  more  redoubtable  adversary  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
than  M.  Khrushchev. 

Then  we  must  draw  the  positive  lessons  of  this  kind  of 
awareness.  Though  Communists  are  wrong,  excessively  optimistic, 
when  they  think  that  the  coming  of  a  just  society  will  suffice  to 
change  man  and  make  him  righteous,  they  are  nonetheless  right 
in  insisting  indefatiguably  on  the  urgency  of  establishing  a  just 
social  order — against  the  will,  obviously,  of  those  who  benefit  from 
injustice — in  order  to  safeguard  man,  "the  most  precious  capital." 

Doubtless  Christians  will  have  to  begin  to  listen  humbly,  to 
this  message  which  is  found  throughout  the  Bible,  but  which  they 
have  let  themselves  be  deprived  of  through  failing  to  translate  it 
into  today's  social  context.  We  suffer  the  cruel  lack  of  a  Christian 
social  ethic.  Retracing  naively  the  Biblical  ethic  will  not  do;  it 
would  be  rediculous  to  try  to  apply  to  modern  society  the  social 
laws  of  Deuteronomy,  remarkable  as  they  were  in  their  time. 
Yet  it  is  urgent  that  we  ask  what  conception  of  man  and  of  his 
social  relations  they  implied,  especially  as  concerns  property.  The 
needed  expenditure  of  imagination  and  ethical  invention  to  attain 
world-wide  dimensions  is  great.  The  individual  ethics  with  which 
we  have  been  satisfied  will  not  reach.  The  greatest  crimes  against 
man  are  committed  not  by  individuals  but  by  groups  [classes,  na- 
tions, races]  against  groups.  To  combat  the  hunger  which  every 
year  kills  millions  we  must  radically  modify  the  system  of 
economic  privilege  which  places  four-fifths  of  the  world's  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  one-third  of  the  people.  To  combat  illiteracy  or  the 
slum  we  must  decide  whether  to  finance  war  or  construction 
and  education.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  cannot  be  done  without 
seriously  modifying  economic  liberalism.  Even  though  the  Church 
has  no  expert  competence  in  political  economics,  she  can  and  must 
discern  clearly  that  liberty  is  not  genuine  when  it  is  a  selfish 
privilege  which  a  few  withhold  from  others. 

Thus  Christians  must  listen  to  Communists;  let  us  do  it 
humbly,  for  we  have  a  lag  of  a  century — or  fifteen — to  make  upl 


Beginning  with  such  an  attitude,  dialogue  with  Communists 
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can  be  fruitful.  I  noted  earlier  that  in  the  thought  of  the  best 
theorists  of  Marxism — beginning  with  Marx  and  Engels  themselves 
— one  can  find  an  embryonic  awareness  of  the  role  of  spiritual 
values.  The  brittleness  of  Christians,  their  suspicious  prejudice, 
their  defensive  reflexes  will  never  help  Communists  to  develop 
further  this  beginning.  On  the  contrary;  such  an  attitude  calls 
forth  a  heightened  mistrust  of  spiritual  values,  suspect  of  serving 
as  the  alibi  of  an  easy  conscience  and  a  veritable  opium  for  the 
victims  of  the  capitalist  economy.  Thus  we  fall  into  the  vicious 
circle  of  reciprocal  accusations.  In  such  a  way  there  can  be  no 
evangelisation  of  the  communist  world.  By  rejecting  unexamined 
the  stray  fragments  of  truth  which  Marxism  treasures — however 
mixed  with  dross — Christians  close  doors  for  the  Gospel.  Emanuel 
Mounier  saw  clearly:  "Communism  and  Christianity  are  bound 
to  one  another  like  Jacob  and  the  angel,  in  a  severity  and  a 
fraternity  of  combat  which  is  immeasurably  more  weighty  than 
the  power  that  is  at  stake.  It  would  be  too  easy  to  make  Com- 
munism the  Antichrist.  It  contains  anti-christian  elements,  as 
does  the  "Christian  world"  itself;  but  it  contains  as  well,  and  this 
is  its  mysterious  mission,  a  share  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  What 
most  polemics  between  the  two  fail  to  realize  is  that  Christians 
and  Communists,  even  when  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle,  keep 
a  secret  relationship  which  neither  can  repudiate.  Whence  comes 
the  constant  embarassment  of  the  combatants." 

Permit  me  to  share  a  personal  experience  which  I  have  repeated 
many  times  in  recent  years  in  dialogues  with  Commuists.  Every 
time  I  have  been  thus  attentive  to  their  demands  for  justice 
embodied  in  a  socialist  structure,  I  have  led  them  to  admit  in 
their  turn  the  necessity  for  a  deep  change  in  human  nature  going 
beyond  the  changes  caused  by  the  new  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture. 

Christians  have  too  long  neglected  or  underestimated  the 
importance  of  such  structures,  and  the  power  with  which  economic 
and  social  realities  form  human  beings.  The  consequences  of  the 
technical  revolution  of  the  last  quarter-century  will  force  Chris- 
tians to  recognize  their  misapprehension  and  to  change  their 
behavior.  This  price  they  must  pay  for  Marxists  to  cease  to 
consider  them  as  "idealists",  chasers  after  the  nonexistent,  with  no 
impact  on  the  movement  of  history,  unless  it  be  to  brake  it  by 
their  conservatism. 

In  return,  when  Christians  have  become  attentive  to  the 
importance  of  these  factors  in  molding  men,  and  recognize  their 
past  error  of  judgement,  it  is  very  rare  that  they  do  not  obtain 
rapidly  an  understanding  and  sometimes  moving  attention  to 
the  specific  element  of  their  own  Christian  witness,  namely  the 
necessity  that  human  mentality  be  transformed  far  more  thor- 
oughly, to  enable  men  to  love  justice,  love  truth,  and  love  liberty 
for  others.  In  the  face  of  frustrations  of  his  own  hopes,  the  Marxist 
can  be  led  to  see  that  the  revolution  of  structures  can  never 
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attain  the  full  human  value  it  seeks,  except  -in  and  through  a 
spiritual  revolution  which  changes  man  himself. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  in  the  present  context 
— in  the  Christian  Church  and  in  Marxist  socialism,  each  in  its 
present  form — there  exists  a  certain  provisional  complementarity. 
Instead  of  barricading  ourselves  within  our  doctrinal  pride  and  our 
anathemas  we  must  learn  from  one  another  in  fruitful  dialogue. 


There  remain  the  official  atheism  and  the  dialectical  material- 
ism of  Communism,  which  can  be  held  up  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  real  encounter.  For  the  interlocuters  need  at  least  a 
minimum  of  common  vocabulary!  The  objection  is  serious,  at 
least  theoretically. 

But  alas,  is  there  not  among  Christians  a  practical  atheism 
which  behaves  in  the  world  as  if  they  were  not  living  under  the 
Lordship  of  Christ,  as  if  their  doctrine  were  only  a  Sunday  luxury 
[Marx  would  say  "superstructure"]  without  connection  to  their 
daily  life  and  without  influence  upon  their  social  relationships? 
Is  there  not  among  Christians  a  practical  materialism  which  con- 
sists in  settling  down  as  comfortably  as  possible  in  the  world 
which  will  pass  away,  as  if  the  Kingdom  of  God  were  never 
coming? 

The  Communists  will  not  fail  to  throw  up  to  us  this  striking 
inconsistency  and  to  draw  therefrom,  by  contrast,  a  justification 
of  the  economic  and  social  efficacy  of  Marxism.  Most  often  they 
are  sincere  in  their  self-righteous  view  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Christians  are  at  fault.  Today  more  than  a  century  ago,  we  can 
observe  what  Marx  called  Christianity's  "loss  of  function". 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  fifth  century  Christendom  no 
longer  lives  in  the  hope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  in  the  eager- 
ness to  acquire  jealously  a  place  in  the  middle  of  this  world,  with 
all  the  secret  and  official  compromises  that  this  involves.  There 
are  signs,  every  day  more  numerous  and  more  clear,  that  we  are 
reaching  the  end  of  this  "Constantinian"  era.  The  decisive  influence 
of  Marxism  on  more  than  half  of  humanity  in  1960  should  lead 
the  Churches  to  carry  through  rapidly  their  "political"  purge.  The 
Christian  must  demonstrate  daringly  that  he  has  bet  on  the 
Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  votes  for  a  joyful  acceleration  of 
History  rather  than  a  fearful  conservatism  clinging  to  the  past. 

In  the  hellenistic  world  the  Apostle  Paul  confronted  a  situation 
no  less  ambiguous  and  difficult.  The  world  was  overflowing  with 
gods  and  idols,  and  with  sceptics  as  well.  The  risk  was  great  when 
the  ambassador  of  Christ  got  mixed  up  with  all  the  philosophers 
and  rhetors,  all  those  pagans.  What  did  the  Apostle  do?  "Free 
from  all,  I  made  myself  the  slave  of  all,  in  order  to  win  as  many 
as  possible;  Jew  with  the  Jew,  subject  to  the  Law  with  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  Law,  Law-less  with  the  Law-less,  I  made  myself 
all  things  to  all  men  in  order  at  any  cost  to  save  some."  [I  Cor. 
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9:19ff].  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  ardent  flame  which  burned 
within  the  Apostle  had  nothing  to  do  with  opportunism  or  impru- 
dence! "I  made  it  my  boast  to  preach  the  Gospel  where  the  name  of 
Christ  had  never  been  spoken."  [Rom.  15:20].  Thus  he  cared  neither 
for  the  ideologies  nor  for  the  systems  in  which  they  were  involved; 
he  looked  at  men,  could  see  only  men,  miserable  creatures  but 
loved  and  saved  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Can  we  pierce  through  the  incrustations  of  nineteen  centuries? 
In  the  midst  of  our  atomic  age,  as  socialism  rises  the  challenger, 
will  we  be  able  to  stop  being  the  hostages  of  Right  or  Left  and 
become  again  genuine  ambassadors  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
the  credentials  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  language  of 
divine  mercy,  and  the  unmasked  visage  of  brotherly  love? 
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Where   Are   the   Firemen? 

Katharina  van  Drimmelen 

Communism,  a  challenge  to  Christianity. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  world  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
speak  about  Communism  in  an  unemotional  way.  Most  people 
are  convinced  that  they  are  against  Communism,  but  often  this 
is  merely  an  emotional  response. 

Much  of  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  background  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  and,  similarly,  of  films  like  Operation  Abolition. 
They  do  more  harm  than  good,  creating  feelings  without  giving 
real  information  about  the  facts.  Perhaps  few  people  realize  that 
the  emotional  side  of  the  cold  war,  in  which  we  are  involved 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  in  the 
very  hands  of  Communism.  President  Kennedy  must  have  had  this 
in  mind,  when  he  spoke  his  courageous  words:  "We  won't  fear  to 
negotiate,  but  we  won't  negotiate  our  fear." 

There  is  a  different  way  however,  to  consider  Communism, 
which  I  would  like  to  call  knowing  and  facing  the  facts.  And  then, 
in  a  most  realistic  way,  confronting  them  with  Christianity. 

Communism  Has  To  Be  Taken  Seriously 

In  our  time  there  is  no  use  hiding  ourselves  from  the  real- 
istic fact  that  Communism,  both  its  ideology  and  it  political  con- 
sequences, has  a  great  influence  in  the  entire  world.  The  Russian 
Revolution,  early  this  century,  has  set  a  nation  on  fire  and  this 
has  been  spreading  around  ever  since,  with,  as  it  seems,  too  few 
firemen  present  to  extinguish  it.  This  is  a  serious  fact,  which 
can  be  ignored  just  as  little  as  a  real  fire.  Both  in  Russia  and 
in  the  Satellite  States  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  well  as  in 
China  -  though  Red  China's  attitude  is  to  be  recognized  as  dif- 
ferent from  Communism  in  Russia  itself  -  and  in  the  younger 
nations  in  the  near  and  far  East,  Communism  is  powerful  and  it 
has  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  cannot  be 
but  very  realistic  about  this.  Not  rebellion  and  riots  as  such  are 
to  be  identified  with  Communism.  They  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  birthpains  of  a  new  ideology,  a  fact,  repeated  in  history.  The 
only  way  to  face  Communism  of  today  is  to  study  it,  wanting  to 
know;  without  becoming  emotional  for  the  sake  of  mere  ignorance, 
ignorance. 

It  is  impossible  to  extinguish  any  fire,  until  one  has  discover- 
ed the  origin  of  it,  and  without  capable  men  to  do  so.  Commun- 
ism has  to  be  faced  and  studied,  rather  than  to  be  feared  beyond 
reason. 

Some  of  the  characteristics,  although  known  to  many,  ought 
to  be  remembered  by  all  those,  who  won't  negotiate  their  fear. 
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Communism  Is  An  Atheism. 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  facts  which  will  keep  Christians  from 
identifying  themselves  with  Communism.  According  to  the  Dar- 
winistic  theory  of  Evolution,  Communism  teaches  that  man  will 
be  able  to  develop  himself  without  any  limitation,  to  a  state  of 
increasing  perfection.  Skill  derived  from  science,  the  right  mater- 
ials, labor  and  production,  are  the  factors  which  will  constitute 
and  improve  the  life  of  men  and  will  meet  all  his  needs.  There  is  no 
concept  of  God,  for  there  is  no  need  for  one.  "Ohne  Gott  und 
Sonnenschein  bringen  wir  die  Ernte  ein"  [Without  God  and  with- 
out the  sunshine,  are  we  able  to  harvest].  Signs  with  these  words 
have  been  put  on  the  tractors  in  Eastern  Germany  during  the 
harvest  season.  Part  of  this  should  be  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  role  this  Church 
played  in  Czaristic  Russia:  the  tremendous  poverty  of  the 
majority  of  its  rural  population,  without  any  changes  in  view; 
the  close  connection  between  the  Czar  and  the  Church,  probably 
not  only  incorporated  in  the  person  of  Raspoutin;  and  people 
wondering  whether  God  had  any  concern  for  the  improvement 
of  worse  than  bad  social  conditions.  The  Church  in  Western 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century,  does 
not  give  a  picture  which  is  altogether  different,  becoming  one 
of  the  origins  of  European  Socialism. 

Anything  a  Communistic  and  Athiestic  government  in  Russia 
would  do,  could  only  improve  the  poor  conditions,  for  it  simply 
was  not  possible  to  make  them  worse.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  some  of  the  old  Ikones  representing  Christ,  were  replaced 
in  many  Russian  homes  by  a  portrait  of  Lenin,  who  promised 
the  nation  more  bread  and  supplyed  it. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  ready  to  face  the  facts,  we  have 
to  acknowledge  that  there  are  also  Christians  who  are  Commun- 
ists, both  in  Russia  and  in  Finland  -  which  is  a  free  country,  and 
in  many  of  the  Satellite  States.  How  this  is  possible,  is  difficult 
to  understand  for  those  who  are  having  the  luxury  of  being  Chris- 
tians in  a  free  world,  with  too  much  money  and  too  much  food. 
I  assume  that  those  Christians  who  have  committed  themselves 
to  Communism,  have  dropped  the  athiestic  aspect  of  it,  agreeing 
on  the  social  and  political  issues  of  Communism.  Although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  agree,  let  us  not  forget,  that  Socialism  in 
Western  Europe  at  the  turning  of  this  century  was  by  no  means 
religious,  and  was  opposed  by  all  churches.  After  the  first  World 
War  "Religious  Socialism"  has  gotten  a  wide  scope,  and  is  now 
recognized  by  most  of  the  churches,  many  a  member  of  which 
may  be  a  religious  Socialist. 

Communism   Promotes  A    Classless  Anti-capitalistic   Society 

The  Manifesto  by  Marx-Engels,  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  is  interesting  literature.  I  wish  everybody  who  is 
opposed  to  Communism  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  it,  dis- 
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covering  how  fascinating  it  is,  for  more  than  one  reason.  For 
here,  we  do  not  only  find  the  Bourgeoisie  of  the  time  attacked 
in  a  most  violent  way,  but  these  very  attacks  could  serve  us  now 
in  order  to  criticize  what  has  become  of  Communism  in  our  time. 
The  Bourgeoisie  being  blamed  by  Marx  for  its  classes,  its  free 
enterprise  and  its  capitalism,  still  seems  to  exist  within  the 
Russian  Communistic  State.  Enlightening  in  this  respect  is  Klaus 
Akkerman's  book  "The  treasure  of  silent  millions".  Here,  the 
author  makes  it  clear  how  in  Russia  -  in  an  equal,  classless 
society,  with  its  highly  industrialized  life  -  people  are  needed  in 
order  to  control  the  equals.  In  the  big  plants,  each  ten  or  fifteen 
men  earning  an  equal  salary,  need  someone  to  check  the  speed 
and  the  amount  of  their  work.  This  man  needs  a  higher  salary 
himself,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  found  willing  to  do  this  job. 
Ten  or  twenty  of  his  collegues,  again  need  someone  supervising 
them,  and  of  course  for  a  higher  salary.  In  this  way  the  "func- 
tionaries" came  into  being,  and  thus  new  classes  within  the  work- 
ing society  originated.  The  Stalinalle  of  East  Berlin,  certainly 
does  not  house  the  average  workingclass  man,  as  it  is  advertised. 
Everybody  does  not  have  a  home  from  which  the  blue  sky 
can  be  seen.  In  the  apartment  houses  in  the  Stalinalle,  the 
functionaries  live  and  those  who  can  afford  it.  And  one  wonders, 
who  the  ladies  are,  who  have  time  and  money  to  spend  a  whole 
afternoon  sipping  coffee  with  creamcake  in  "Budapest",  one  of  the 
the  most  famous  and  expensive  restaurants  in  the  Stalinallee. 

An  entirely  classless  society  seems  difficult  to  be  found 
under  whatever  government.  Was  not  equality  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  French  Revolution  which  violated  gravestones  in  order 
to  abolish  the  titles  of  even  the  dead? 

Anti-capitalism,  seems  to  be  a  more  definite  result  of  Com- 
munism. We  see  Capitalism  flourishing  in  almost  every  country 
in  the  Western  world.  Both  in  democratic  countries  like  the  U.S.A., 
where  free  enterprise  influences  the  market  as  well  as  the  standard 
of  living,  and  in  democratic  countries  like  England,  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  with  strong  socialistic  trends  in  their  re- 
spective governments,  where  production  and  consumption  are 
under  state  control.  As  long  as  money  is  the  reward  for  labor, 
and  an  adequate  reward,  creating  capital  seems  to  be  entirely 
justified.  With  the  nature  of  peoples  work,  needs  and  interests 
may  vary.  It  is  interesting  to  see  statistics  showing  which  per- 
centage of  the  individual  income  is  spent  by  various  sociological 
groups  on  various  things.  But  what  if  when  people's  needs  are 
being  satisfied  with  the  normal  and  average  income  of  the  "status 
group"  to  which  one  belongs,  they  desire  supersatisf action;  want- 
ing to  earn  more  money  for  the  sake  of  status  improvement?  Do 
Christians  have  many  valid  arguments  with  which  they  can  de- 
fend a  capitalism  of  this  kind?  Christians  are  easily,  too  easily, 
at  the  defense  of  a  thus  created  materialism,  and  we  feel  safe 
within  it.  We  must  realize  that  here  is  a  real  and  serious  point  of 
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criticism  from  the  side  of  Communism,  and  we'd  better  question 
ourselves  as  to  what  our  Christian  attitudes  in  this  should  be. 

Communism  Hitting  the  Weak  Spots  of  Christianity. 

Here  again,knowing  and  facing  the  facts  about  Communism 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Not  everybody  is  aware  of  the  fact 
-  or  are  we,  just  misleading  ourselves?  -  that  Communism  always 
seeks  to  meet  those  needs  which  the  Church  has  failed  to  meet.  We 
saw  this  in  Russia,  before  the  Red  Revolution,  we  see  it  nowadays 
in  many  places  and  in  many  fields.  If  the  churches  in  South  Africa 
fail  to  recognize  the  Bantu,  not  being  willing  for  many  and  com- 
plicated reasons,  to  solve  this  problem,  then  Communism  is  going 
to  take  over,  showing  a  more  real  interest  in  the  oppressed.  And 
who  is  to  be  blamed,  if  the  Bantu  will  follow  that  policy  which 
will  make  him  free,  or  at  least  promises  to  do  so. 

Much  is  done  in  the  Western  world  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  in  India.  Perhaps  we,  in  America  and  in  Europe,  tend  to 
believe  that  we  are  doing  rather  much.  However,  we  would  alter 
this  view,  if  we  knew  how  many  more  students  from  India  are 
invited  to  Moscow  than  to  Europe  or  the  U.S.A.  And  how  could 
we  with  an  honest  conscience  defend  the  attacks  made  by  Lenin 
in  one  of  his  essays,  when  he  blames  the  Christians  for  not  doing 
what  they  are  believing  and  confessing  in  the  Church. 

The  Communist,  convinced  in  what  he  believes  as  to  the 
goal  of  his  ideology — a  better  world  for  better  people — will  act  with 
zeal  equal  to  a  truly  religious  zeal.  Professor  Banning  from  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  remarkable  book:  "Com- 
munism a  religion?"  [translated  into  German,  but  not  into  Eng- 
lish as  far  as  I  know],  makes  the  interesting  statement,  that  to 
the  Communist  his  ideology  means  the  same  as  religion  to  the 
Christian. 

The  Russian  author  Maxim  Gorki,  in  his  book  "The  Mother", 
gives  a  most  valuable  account  of  this.  An  old  mother,  opposed  to 
the  Communistic  ideas  of  her  son,  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  is  impressed  by  his  enthusiasm  and  that  of  his 
friends  whom  he  brings  home.  After  her  son  is  taken  to  prison, 
she  is  seen  carrying  the  red  flag  in  a  procession  of  laborers. 

Are  not  Christians  rightly  to  be  questioned  about  their  zeal 
and  enthusiasm? 

Communism  A  Challenge? 

To  some  this  thought  may  seem  unbearable,  but  yet,  why 
not  face  it?  Christianity  and  the  Church  as  such,  after  being 
the  rulers  of  Western  society  until  the  late  Middle  Ages,  have 
lost  their  scope  on  the  respective  scenes  of  history  ever  since. 
Renaissance  and  Humanism  in  their  time  made  Christianity  more 
man-centered  than  ever  before,  and  in  our  time  we  suffer  from  an 
increasing  remoteness  of  the  churches  from  the  real  issues  in 
the  world.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  both  true  for  Europe  and  for 
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America.  If  the  Church  is  alive  at  all,  it  lives  its  remote  and 
isolated  life  with  the  believers,  separating  themselves  from 
others.  Is  it  not  sad,  that  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  lunch  counters 
are  desegregated  by  law,  but  that  the  table  of  our  Lord  is  still 
segregated? 

Denominations  and  sects  have  broken  the  Totality  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  they  have,  with  exception  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  become  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Church. 
As  a  Protestant,  I  believe  in  the  Reformation,  and  in  its  theology 
which  is  different  from  Roman  Catholic  theology,  but  I  cannot 
but  regret  the  brokeness  present  in  churches  of  the  Reformation, 
probably  even  more  in  Europe  than  in  the  U.S.A.  As  in  the  last 
century  in  Europe,  when  with  the  coming  of  Industrialism,  the 
churches  were  not  ready  to  face  the  needs  of  people  involved, 
so  in  our  time  the  same  thing  is  happening  again.  Pietism,  re- 
ligiosity, self-complacency,  meeting  with  those  who  already 
believe,  this  is  one  of  the  great  shortcomings  of  the  churches 
in  our  time.  Evangelism  is  another,  if  this  is  to  be  understood 
as  it  often  is,  as  "talking  religion"  to  people  who  are  not  interested 
and  who  won't  become  so  by  evangelistic  campaigns  which 
create  a  moralistic  type  of  Christianity  for  people  who  want 
to  feel  good  and  who  want  to  do  good  .  .  . 

Christianity  is  entirely  different  from  any  moralistic  enter- 
prise. It  has  to  be  lived  existentially,  as  Bonnhoeffer  did  and 
wrote  [Letters  from  Prison.].  Christianity  has  to  learn  that  the 
world  of  today  has  become  mundane  [die  muendig  gewordene 
Welt,  Bonnhoeffer]  and  that  the  church,  that  Christianity  has 
to  serve  the  world  in  a  very  realistic  way.  Thus  Communism,  in 
its  attempt  to  rule  the  history  of  the  20th  century,  can  become 
our  very  challenge. 

Let  it  not  be  misunderstood  as  if  I  were  saying  that  because 
Communism  tries  to  solve  our  contemporary  problems,  in  what- 
ever way,  Christianity  should  do  this  in  a  better  way.  All  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  is  that  Christianity  should,  knowing 
and  facing  the  facts,  be  contemporary,  much  more  aware  of  the 
problems  of  our  time  and  able  to  meet  them  more  realistically; 
acting  and  witnessing  accordingly.  Thus  it  would  not  give  Com- 
munism the  opportunity  it  has,  in  India,  and  in  the  younger  na- 
tions of  Africa,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  according  to  the 
Communist  ideology,  expecting  people  to  return  thanks  by  con- 
version. 

The  fire  is  hot. 

Where  are  the  firemen? 

It  is  wise  to  live  with  this  question  in  an  attempt  to  answer 
it  by  action,  without  the  immaturity  of  merely  being  emotional 
about  it,  as  long  as  we  believe  that  Christus  Victor  Est. 
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The    Christian   Answer   to 
Communism 

John  Howard  Yoder 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  The  news- 
papers, the  church  papers,  and  our  radio  waves  are  full  of  Chris- 
tian answers  to  communism.  Usually  the  answer  is  quite  clear  and 
quite  simple.  It  is  that  our  nation  is  God's  nation,  and  we  need 
simply  to  do  more  intensively  what  we  have  been  doing.  The 
opponents  of  our  nation — meaning  primarily  in  our  day  the  com- 
munis tically-inclined  portions  of  the  world — are  evil;  they  may 
in  fact  be  equated  with  the  work  of  Satan  in  the  world.  Any 
method  we  as  a  nation  can  use  to  oppose  those  nations  is  God's 
method.  If  we  have  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  that  communism 
is  involved,  we  as  a  Christian  nation  have  no  hesitation  in  replacing 
a  government  in  Guatemala  which  does  not  please  us.  We  are 
only  ashamed  that  we  were  not  able  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
Cuba.  We  are  ready  to  make  an  alliance  with  anyone,  even  a 
dictator  like  Franco,  as  long  as  he  is  against  the  people  we  are 
against,  because  our  cause  is  God's. 

But  it  isn't.  Only  the  most  childish  kind  of  provincialism  can 
permit  us  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  our  nation  is  a  Christian 
nation. 

The  Answer  is  Repentance 

The  first  basic  point  I  should  like  to  make  is  that  the  Christian 
answer  to  communism  is  a  repentant  answer.  It  does  not  consist 
in  saying  that  "we"  have  only  to  do  more  earnestly,  and  more 
sacrificially  what  we  have  already  been  doing;  that  our  goals  are 
the  right  ones ;  that  we  need  only  to  pursue  them  with  more  vigor. 
Nor  is  the  ground  of  our  repentance  merely  that  we  have  prayed 
toclittle  or  given  too  little  for  missions.  Our  offense  is  much  deeper. 

The  Christian  answer  to  communism  must  be  a  repentant 
answer  because  Christians  have  broken  the  promises  the  Gospel 
makes.  Communism  is  the  result  of  and  an  example  of  this  in- 
fidelity of  Christian  civilization  when  measured  by  the  faith  it 
confesses. 

1]  There  is  in  the  Gospel  a  promise  of  social  leveling.  We 
think  at  once  of  Isaiah  describing  the  kind  of  fast  that  Jehovah 
wants; 

"Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  choose: 

to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness, 

*A  chapel  talk  at  Goshen  College,  May  2,  1961,  first  published  in 
the  Gospel  Herald. 
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to  undo  the  thongs  of  the  yoke, 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
and  to  break  every  yoke? 

Is  it  not  to  share  your  bread  with  the  hungry, 
and  bring  the  homeless  poor  into  your  house?" 
The  Old  Testament  law,  although  we  do  not  know  that  it  was 
kept  faithfully,  provided  that  every  fifty  years  on  the  so-called 
"year  of  Jubilee"   there  should  be  a  general  reorganization  of 
landholding,  because  the  land  belongs  to  Jehovah.  Nor  is  this  one 
of  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  done  away  with  by  the  New. 
In  a  very  strange  place,  in  the  song  of  Mary,  the  annunciation 
of  the  coming  birth  of  the  Messiah,  she  praises  God  because: 
"He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones, 
and  exalted  those  of  low  degree; 
he  has  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things 
and  the  rich  he  has  sent  empty  away." 

Once  the  Christian  church  was  well  on  its  way,  we  find  even 
stronger  words:  "Come  now,  you  rich,  weep  and  howl  for  the 
miseries  that  are  coming  upon  you.  Your  riches  have  rotted  and 
your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  have  rusted, 
and  their  rust  will  be  evidence  against  you  and  will  eat  your  flesh 
like  fire.  You  have  laid  up  treasure  for  the  last  days.  Behold 
the  wages  of  the  laborers  who  mowed  your  fields,  which  you  kept 
back  by  fraud,  cry  out;  and  the  cries  of  the  harvesters  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

There  is  thus  in  the  Christian  message  an  unmistakable 
promise  of  social  leveling.  A  former  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
William  Temple,  a  man  certainly  not  to  be  accused  of  communism, 
has  rightly  called  the  Christian  faith — with  Judaism  of  course 
in  its  background — the  most  materialistic  of  all  religions.  Only 
the  Christian  faith  has  dared  to  proclaim  that  it  is  God's  will 
that  no  man  should  be  hungry. 

The  issue  which  separates  us  from  communism  is  thus  not 
the  question  of  a  form  of  property-holding.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  "materialism"  if  thereby  we  mean  the  belief  that  men  act 
as  they  do  for  material  motives.  Jesus  said  that  long  before 
Marx.  It  is  whether  we  as  Christians  have  the  creative  drive  to 
bring  into  existence  the  kind  of  human  fellowship  that  the  Gospel 
calls  for.  And  this  we  have  not  done.  Where  a  degree  of  social 
leveling  has  come  in  the  West,  it  has  been  the  result  not  of  the 
direct  Christian  critique  of  social  inustice,  but  of  the  forces  of 
secularism  and  of  humanism. 

2]  We  have  failed  to  keep  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  to  give 
hope  to  subject  peoples.  True  enough;  there  has  been  in  our  north 
American  national  heritages  a  certain  vision  of  the  ideal  free 
society,  "the  patriots'  dreams  that  see  beyond  the  years,  the 
alabaster  cities,  gleam  undimmed  by  human  tears."  But  that  is 
a  secular  vision.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  vision  is  our  contribution 
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to  Africa,  or  something  we  owe  to  the  Chinese.  It  has  become  a 
selfish  vision,  only  for  us. 

3]  Christians  have  not  resisted  the  common  human  temptation 
to  sanctify  our  means  by  our  ends.  We  think  of  Stalin  especially 
as  a  classical  example  of  the  willingness  to  do  wrong  that  right 
may  come  of  it,  i.e.,  the  willingness  to  accept  almost  any  means, 
even  the  most  inhuman,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ends  which  we 
have  proclaimed  to  be  good.  But  Stalin  was  only  repeating  what 
"Christians"  had  been  doing  all  down  through  the  history  of 
Europe.  The  Inquisition  was  the  invention  of  the  church.  The 
Crusades  were  a  Christian  institution.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the 
Middle  Ages  that  the  "Christian"  West  thus  betrayed  its  ideals. 
Our  journals  have  painted  in  lurid  tones  the  pictures  of  the 
brutality  of  the  repression  of  the  uprisings  in  Hungary  in  1956. 
But  we  have  been  told  very  little  about  the  fact  that  our  dear 
respected  allies,  the  French,  in  the  name  of  democracy  and 
even  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  have  committed  more  such 
brutalities  every  year  in  the  last  five  years  in  Algeria  than  did 
the  Russians  in  Hungary. 

4]  Christians  have  failed  in  their  mission  in  that  they  have 
misused  their  religion  as  a  shelter  for  people  in  privileged  positions. 
Remember  the  attitudes  of  industrialists  toward  their  wealth,  and 
of  preachers  toward  the  industrialists,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Marx  was  right.  Religion  was  being  used 
by  its  official  spokesman  as  the  opiate  of  the  people.  The  poor 
were  told  to  be  happy  with  their  lot;  the  rich  were  not  told  what 
the  prophets  say  to  the  rich. 

5]  Much  more  could  be  said,  but  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  the 
further  observation  that  Christians  have  diluted  the  Gospel's 
call  to  personal  commitment.  We  all  agree  on  principle  that  the 
Gospel  does  call  every  individual  to  give  himself  in  response  to 
God's  gift  to  man;  and  that  this  commitment  which  is  called  for 
by  the  Gospel  is  to  be  personal  and  total.  Yet  this  commitment  has 
not  been  proclaimed  as  the  Gospel's  demand  in  every  age,  and 
in  every  church,  because  we  fear  an  appearance  of  self-righteous- 
ness if  we  say:  "Here  is  the  truth;  join  us.  Here  is  the  vision;  give 
your  life  to  it."  We  feel  inwardly  unsure;  such  a  sweeping  call 
to  discipleship  would  seem  immature;  would  be  unbalanced;  would 
be  criticized  as  lacking  in  proportion  and  in  perspective. 

Sometimes  we  soft-pedal  this  call  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
reason  which  Martin  Luther  stated  in  a  classic  way,  by  saying 
simply  that  he  feared  the  people  wouldn't  follow.  We  are  afraid 
that  if  we  ask  too  much  we  cannot  get  people  to  accept  our 
vision.  But  communism  which  asks  for  more  can  get  them. 
Marxism  can  call  upon  men  for  total  commitment;  can  call  upon 
them  to  take  a  path  which  means  a  kind  of  persecution,  a  kind  of 
sacrifice,  a  kind  of  church  discipline,  for  the  sake  of  their  vision 
of  a  kind  of  coming  kingdom,  and  millions  around  the  globe  will 
give  themselves  to  this  as  we  are  afraid  to  ask  ourselves  to  give 
ourselves  to  our  calling. 
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The  Answer  is  No  Answer 

The  second  basic  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the 
Christian  answer  to  communism  is  not  an  answer.  The  answer 
which  our  society  is  looking  for,  and  which  communism  expects  to 
see  set  up  over  against  itself,  would  be  an  alternative  way  to 
control  the  world,  to  organize  society  and  to  win  over  the  neutral 
nations.  This  would  be  something  which  Christianity  does  not 
provide.  It  would  be  an  alternative  political  and  economic  pattern 
to  be  advocated  and  sold  to  or  even  forced  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  an  ideology,  a  set  of  doctrines  answering  all 
our  questions;  tellng  us  how  things  work  and  how  we  must  behave; 
providing  our  youth  with  an  instrument  whereby  our  organization 
need  have  no  more  basic  problems.  The  Christian  message  does 
not  provide  this  for  a  society. 

The  answer  to  communsm  which  our  world  is  looking  for 
would  assure  our  standard  of  living;  would  assure  the  stability 
of  the  society  which  we  feel  the  Marxist  movement  around  the 
world  is  threatening.  Christian  faith  does  not  promise  this.  All 
of  this — security,  ideology,  institutions — is  the  culture  which  men 
build;  our  society  has  built  a  culture  around  Christianity  as  other 
men  have  built  theirs  around  other  faiths.  But  cultures,  societies, 
and  even  nations  come  and  go  and  the  Gospel  will  not  stop  this 
process. 

The  Answer  is  Christ 

What  is  then  the  Christian  answer  to  communism?  It  is 
first  of  all  the  Cross.  The  Cross  frees  man  from  the  necessity  to 
survive.  The  basic  axiom  of  Marxist  political  philosophy  is  that 
one  must  be  effective.  This  idea  Marxists  learned  from  the 
Christians,  but  it  is  an  idea  which  is  neither  true  nor  Christian. 
We  do  not  have  to  survive;  we  do  not  have  to  be  effective.  When 
Jesus  was  crucified,  his  acceptance  of  this  path  meant  not  only 
that  he  sacrificed  himself;  it  meant  that  he  sacrificed,  as  far 
as  man  could  see,  God's  own  cause.  Discipleship  frees  us  from 
the  need  to  be  effective.  Yet  Christ  did  not  thereby  abandon  the 
earthly  effectiveness  of  God's  cause  as  incarnated  in  himself,  for 
the  cross  was  itself  God's  cause. 

The  Christian  answer  to  communism  is  the  Resurrection. 
The  Resurrection  tells  us  that  in  the  face  of  evil  and  ignorance  we 
are  not  limited  to  the  available  possibilities.  When  all  the  doors 
are  closed  God  opens  a  window.  The  meaning  of  the  Resurrection 
for  men  is  that  it  is  never  true  that  there  is  no  solution.  God's 
possibilities  go  beyond  the  apparently  available  openings  left  for 
good  by  our  society  and  our  cultural  situation.  , 

The  Christian  answer  to  communism  is  the  proclamation  of 
the  Ascension  of  Christ :  Jesus  shall  reign !  This  means  that  already 
in  our  age,  though  we  cannot  see  how,  Christ  is  Lord  over  the 
course  of   history.  This  was   one   of  the   central   themes   of  the 
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proclamation  of  the  New  Testament  church.  We  today  seldom 
talk  of  this  theme.  Somehow,  surprisingly,  it  was  clearer  to  the 
New  Testament  church,  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  that  Christ 
was  ruling  over  pagan  governments,  than  it  is  today  for  us  with 
no  persecution,  and  with  our  faith  in  fact  being  supported  or 
favored  by  our  government.  Christians'  confidence  in  the  Lord- 
ship of  Christ  over  history  has  been  surest  in  the  life  of  the 
church  when  this  Lordship  has  been  the  least  visible.  The  knowl- 
edge that  Christ  is  Lord,  that  even  now  providentially  He  is 
guiding  things  that  we  cannot  understand,  and  events  that  we 
cannot  influence,  for  His  purposes,  frees  us  from  the  need  to 
feel  "responsible"  for  making  things  come  out  right;  it  joyfully 
liberates  us  from  the  pressure  of  thinking  that  the  future  of  the 
world  depends  on  us. 

The  Christian  answer  to  communism  is  the  message  of  Pen- 
tecost. God  has  created  in  the  world  a  new  kind  of  human  com- 
munity. It  is  not  the  nation  that  he  cares  about  most;  not  even 
the  freedom-loving,  peace-loving,  prosperous  nation.  The  new 
community  provides  not  only  a  way  to  live  together;  but  for  the 
Christian  Church  also  a  way  of  making  decisions  and  of  finding 
God's  will  in  our  age.  We  do  not  have  to  look  for  our  guidance 
to  a  book,  whether  to  "Das  Kapital;"  or  to  a  childish  effort  to  dig 
out  of  the  Bible  things  that  aren't  there.  We  are  led,  with  the 
guidance  of  the  witness  of  the  Bible,  but  also  with  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  today,  to  find  God's  will  in  our  lives.  And  this 
frees  us  from  the  need  to  think  we  have  to  organize  everything. 
If  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  actually  working  among  men,  then  some 
things  can  get  done  without  the  approval  of  some  central  office. 
Perhaps  some  things  might  even  happen  rightly  without  General 
Conference's  dealing  with  them. 

Just  because  God  has  ways  of  working  among  men,  the  Chris- 
tian answer  to  communism  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Return  of 
Christ,  which  once  again  frees  us  from  the  need  to  meet  our  own 
deadlines.  We  know  when  the  door  for  some  kinds  of  church  work 
closed  in  China.  We  might  know  when  the  door  closes  in  Cuba.  But 
we  can't  tell  when  the  door  is  closing  for  the  world,  and  it  is 
not  our  assignment  to  work  against  that  deadline.  We  must  never 
short  circuit  our  task  in  the  world  by  saying:  We  have  only  so 
many  years;  let  us  do  it  the  short  way,  the  easy  way;  let's  use 
the  big  stick.  We  can  use  God's  methods  and  can  have  confidence 
in  using  only  God's  methods,  because  the  end  of  history  will  be 
fixed,  not  by  Marxism's  closing  doors,  not  by  one  nation's  col- 
lapsing or  another  nation's  becoming  all-powerful,  but  by  the 
coming  of  the  King. 

Prayer 

Deliver  us,  our  Father,  through  the  gift  of  Thy  Spirit,  once 
again  in  our  day,  from  the  compulsion  to  defend  our  past  and 
our  peoples  and  our  prejudices.  Grant  us  an  understanding  of  the 
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part  which  our  infidelity  has  played  in  bringing  into  this  world 
the  ferment  of  the  Marxist  faith.  Grant  that  we  might  see  the 
world  revolution  of  our  age  not  as  an  enemy  over  against  which 
we  must  sharpen  and  deepen  our  defensiveness  and  our  search 
for  security;  but  as  one  of  those  powers  through  whose  working 
in  the  world  the  Lord  of  all  history  is  still  capable  of  fulfilling 
his  purpose.  Free  us  from  the  fear  of  losing  control  of  things. 
Free  us  to  serve  in  the  way  of  the  Cross.  For  we  ask  it  in  His  name 
who  first  of  all  let  His  holy  cause  be  defeated  for  our  sake.  Amen. 
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Professor  Dr.  Jan  M.  Lochmann  is  Professor  for  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  Comenius  Theological  Faculty  of  Prague,  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  Director  of  the  Hus 
Seminar  [i.e.  student  home]  of  the  Faculty,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Christian  Peace  Conferences  held  in  Prague  in  recent  years, 
the  most  recent  of  which  was  the  "All  Christian  Assembly"  of 
June,  1961.  His  article  on  "Christian  Thought  in  the  Age  of  The 
Cold  War,"  was  presented  to  one  of  the  preparatory  commissions 
of  the  All  Christian  Assembly. 

Albert  Gaillard  is  a  pastor  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
and  has  recently  become  Secretary  General  of  that  Church.  His 
last  previous  pastorate  was  in  Toulouse.  In  recent  years  he  was 
able  to  maintain  personal  acquaintance  with  numerous  French 
Communists  especially  within  the  Peace  Partisans  movement.  The 
present  paper  was  presented  at  Bievres,  France,  in  August,  1960, 
to  the  Third  "Puidoux"   Conference  on  the  Church  and  Peace. 

Miss  Katharina  van  Drimmelen  is  the  director  of  "Den 
Alerdinck",  a  Protestant  lay-training  academy  near  Zwolle,  Hol- 
land. During  the  past  year  she  has  been  in  the  United  States, 
traveling  extensively  in  an  ecumenical  mission  sponsored  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  In  between  her  numerous  speaking 
engagements  she  found  time  to  write  this  article  on  the  Christian 
attitude  towards  communism.  She  writes  on  the  basis  of  numerous 
personal  visits  to  the  East  Zone  of  Germany.  Miss  van  Drimmelen, 
a  graduate  in  theology  from  Leyden  University,  has  completed 
major  studies  at  Selly  Oak  Colleges,  Birmingham,  England,  and 
at  New  College,  Edinburgh.  During  seven  years  as  the  pastor 
of  a  rural  church  in  northern  Holland,  she  preached,  led  women's 
programs,  officiated  at  marriages,  visited  and  counseled  the 
people — but  she  could  not  administer  baptism  and  communion 
because  the  Dutch  Synod  did  not  ordain  women.  The  lay  academy 
which  she  directs  was  started  in  1949,  following  World  War  II. 
At  this  critical  time,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  seeking  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  people,  instituted  a  new  church  order,  one  of 
witness,  to  replace  its  confessional  one  that  dated  back  to  1619. 
The  church  established  several  academies  for  training  lay  people 
in  witness,  and  they  called  Miss  van  Drimmelen  to  head  one  of 
them. 

*  *  * 

The  major  articles  in  this  issue  of  Concern  are  closely  related, 
though  more  by  context  than  by  content,  to  a  problem  with  which 
Christians  in  the  U.S.  find  it  exceptionally  difficult  to  come  to 
grips  in  a  way  befitting  the  Gospel.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
ravages  of  secularism  and  of  the  renewed  vitality  of  the  older 
world  religions,  it  is  still  Marxism  which  represents  for  most  men 
today   the  livest  ideological   option,   the  most  likely  bidder  for 
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the  allegiance  of  the  millions — though  it  be  but  a  century  old — 
and  our  age's  most  immediately  effective  political  philosophy, 
though  its  political  implementation  dates  only  from  1917.  Never 
in  history  has  any  religion,  philosophy,  or  form  of  government 
brought  half  the  world's  population  under  its  sway  in  less  than 
a  half-century. 

Marxism  has  been  analysed  with  great  thoroughness  by 
philosophers  as  a  philosophy,  by  economists  as  an  economic  theory, 
and  by  political  scientists  as  a  form  of  government,  but  few 
theological  analyses  have  gone  far  beyond  vilification.  In  the 
English-speaking  world,  the  recent  works  of  Charles  West  are 
among  the  most  encouraging.  Concern's  publishing  the  papers  of 
Gaillard,  Lochmann  and  van  Drimmelen  is  first  of  all  a  testimony 
that  Western  Christians  must  see  more  in  Marxism  than  a  diabolic 
bogeyman  for  frightening  people  into  individual  repentance  or 
into  supporting  missions,  or  a  reprehensible  atheism  which  must 
be  destroyed  even  if  half  of  civilization  be  annihilated  with  it. 

Marxism  is  a  view  of  man,  of  history,  of  Nature,  and  of 
morals.  Like  every  other  post-Christian  ideology  it  is  neither  all 
right  nor  all  wrong,  but  a  mixture  of  truths  and  misapprehensions. 
Only  someone  utterly  convinced  that  Christianity  for  its  part  has 
never  made  a  mistake — i.e.  only  a  convinced  Roman  Catholic — 
can  by  writing  off  the  errors  convince  himself  that  there  is  no 
truth  to  be  found.  After  introducing  the  three  major  papers  we 
shall  attempt  to  suggest  some  lines  of  further  conversation  toward 
an  evangelical  Christian  view  of  Marxism. 


For  a  millenium  and  one-half  the  best  efforts  of  Christian 
leadership  have  been  devoted  to  the  majestic  vision  of  a  "Christian 
Civilization."  This  meant  not  only  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State;  it  involved  also,  and  more  basically,  the  development  of  a 
world  view,  expressed  in  social  structures,  in  the  arts,  and  in 
philosophpy,  founded  expressly  upon  Christian  presuppositions. 
This  vision  of  "Christendom"  has  guided  and  inspired  the  bulk 
of  Christian  social  thought,  little  shaken  through  the  years  by 
the  critiques  of  religious  minorities,  and  still  sets  today  the 
dominant  tone  for  most  Christians  in  the  West. 

This  is  the  attitude  which  Christians  in  our  time  must  over- 
come, especially  if  living  under  pagan  or  marxist  sovereignty.  The 
Lochmann  article  testifies  to  the  depth  of  the  effort  of  one  such 
Christian  to  rethink  the  Church's  social  witness  and  responsi- 
bility in  this  new  light.  Dr.  Lochmann  is  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Comenius  Ecumenical  Theological  Faculty  of  Prague  and 
a  leader  in  the  Prague  Christian  Peace  Conferences. 

The  Christian  critique  of  society  and  culture  at  a  given  time 
and  place  will  always  inconvenience  some  parties  in  that  society 
more  than  others;  certain  segments  of  a  population,  or  certain 
nations,  will  therefore,  for  their  own  selfish  reasons,  occasionally 
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find  some  parts  of  the  Christian  message  to  their  liking.  Jesus 
message  seemed  for  a  time  to  fit  into  the  designs  of  the  Zealots; 
the  adversary  of  militarism,  of  fascism,  or  of  economic  exploita- 
tion is  always  somehow  "partisan." 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  Prof.  Lochmann's  critique  of  the  identi- 
fication of  Christian  faith  with  a  given  culture  or  its  "ideology" 
is  aimed  at  a  particular  temptation  of  the  "constantinian"  West; 
this  has  led  to  its  being  circulated  by  the  "Christian  Democratic" 
minority  party  of  the  [East]  German  Democratic  Republic.  When 
American  preachers  cease  attacking  their  nation's  enemies  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  ask  Lochmann  whether  his  criticism  of 
a  peculiarly  Western  weakness  is  impartially  balanced.  But  even 
if  this  passing  political  acceptability  of  the  Christian  "peace 
message"  in  the  East  should  be  reprehensible,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  West;  for  the  only  reason  a  Christian  critique  of  belligerent 
patriotism  seems  to  socialist  rulers  to  be  grist  for  their  mill  is  that 
a  crusading  Christian  patriotism  has  in  fact  been  and  still  largely 
is  typical  of  the  West. 

It  is  further  a  possible  valid  critique  of  the  Church,  the 
Seminary,  and  the  Peace  Conference  in  which  J.  M.  Lochmann 
is  a  leader,  that  they  accept  [primarily  in  the  form  of  pastoral 
salaries]  the  support  of  a  theoretically  atheistic  state  for  Chris- 
tian activities.  Yet  once  again  the  pattern  of  State  support  in 
Prague  is  a  carryover  from  fifteen  centuries  of  similar  alliances 
of  churches  with  all  kinds  of  States  in  all  kinds  of  causes;  might 
such  an  uneasy,  transitory  conjuncture  of  interests  as  currently 
obtains  between  the  Christian  peace  witness  and  Khrushchev's 
"co-existence"  propaganda  be  a  less  dangerous  kind  of  collabora- 
tion with  the  State  than  the  unqualified  and  unquestioning  West- 
ern acceptance  of  the  statesman  as  "emergency  bishop"  [Luther] 
or  "principal  member"  [Zwingli]  of  the  church?  Even  were 
we  to  assume  sweepingly  [as  we  do  not]  that  all  statesmen  in  the 
People's  Democracies  are  ogres,  would  it  not  be  likely  that  the 
ogres'  Christian  subjects,  persecuted  yesterday  and  probably  dis- 
criminated against  tomorrow,  when  once  given  a  breath  of  free- 
dom because  it  suits  their  rulers,  would  run  less  risk  of  losing 
their  spiritual  independence  than  the  court  preachers  in  the  other 
camp,  whose  theology  has  coincided  for  centuries  with  that  of 
their  rulers. 

In  making  such  a  contrast,  formal  separation  of  Church  and 
State  is  of  course  not  the  question;  ideological  independence  is. 
The  American  Churches  are  thought  to  be  separate  from  the 
State,  yet  the  amount  of  Church  work  financed  by  tax  exemptions 
and  deductions,  clergy  discounts  and  foundation  grants  is  in- 
calculable. A  shift  in  the  Internal  Revenue  regulations  vocering 
the  deductibility  of  nominally  designated  gifts  has  led  some 
American  Church  Agencies  ["faith  missions"]  to  abandon  proce- 
dures of  accounting  and  support  which  they  previously  explained 
as  being  spiritually  and  theologically  indispensable. 
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Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  Lochmann's  paper  chiefly 
with  reference  to  its  context.  Its  content  as  well  may  call  forth 
some  reservations.  Is  it  thus  clear  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
in  no  way  an  ideology?  On  this  point  the  Barthian  denial  that 
Christian  faith  is  a  "religion"  or  "world  view"  coincides  with  the 
pragmatic  desire  to  avoid  alienating  the  Marxist  through  a  headon 
clash  of  total  world  philosophies,  because  the  Marxist  is  least 
free  to  respond  as  a  human  being  when  approached  in  this  way. 
Yet  the  practical  intent  does  not  answer  the  question  of  principle; 
does  not  the  Gospel  imply  certain  answers  to  the  basic  questions 
with  which  a  "world  view"  deals? 

Logically  one  may  distinguish  two  major  questions  which 
Marxism  poses  to  the  Church:  1]  What  does  Marxism  as  a  philoso- 
phy, a  religion,  an  ethic  signify  for  the  Christian  thinker?  and 
2]  how  should  Christians  under  Marxist  governments  behave? 
Treating  neither  directly,  Lochmann  speaks  to  both  questions. 
Freed  from  the  urge  to  set  up  against  the  Marxism  political 
philosophy  a  competing  "Christian"  political  philosophy,  Christians 
in  the  East  will  also  be  freed  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  their 
real  neighbors  rather  than  combatting  a  dead  theory  and  main- 
taining a  pro-Western  fifth  column. 


Albert  Gaillart,  pastor  and  now  administrator  in  the  French 
Reformed  Church,  has  in  recent  years  had  exceptional  occasion 
to  meet  intellectually  qualified  marxists;  both  marxism  and  prot- 
estanism  are  in  France  minorities  enjoying  the  leadership  of 
highly  articulate  analysts  and  spokesmen;  Gaillard's  argument 
needs  no  comment  here  beyond  the  reminder  that  his  reporting, 
differing  from  that  of  most  Westerners,  is  based  on  firsthand 
acquaintance  with  the  thought  of  which  he  speaks.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  the  case  of  Miss  Katharina  van  Drimmelen. 


To  encourage  further  thought  and,  if  possible,  articulate 
rebuttal,  the  following  intentionally  incomplete  and  overpointed 
theses  are  submitted  for  examination.  To  some  readers  they  may 
be  scandalous;  to  others  so  self-evident  that  their  elaboration  is 
a  waste  of  time.  This  great  variety  of  convictions  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  American  Churchdom's  fear  of  an  open 
encounter  with  the  dynamic  of  Marxist  thought.  Such  fearful 
silence  gives  aid  and  comfort  in  the  short  run  to  the  demagogues 
of  the  far  right,  and  in  the  long  run  to  Marxism  itself,  by  nourish- 
ing the  illusion  that  it  can  be  overcome  by  the  careful  avoidance 
of  the  issues  it  raises  and  the  world  where  it  reigns. 


Marxism  is  a  Humanism.  The  deep  concern  of  Marx  himself 
and  of  his  followers  is  for  the  attainment  of  the  good  society, 
and  their  deep  confidence  is  that  men,  once  they  are  properly 
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informed  and  organized,  will  be  capable  of  building  such  a  world. 

It  is  thus  a  serious  misapprehension  to  conclude  from  the 
label  "dialectical  materialism"  that  Marxism  has  no  place  for 
human  liberty  in  either  theory  or  practice  [cf.  on  this  point  the 
Gaillard  article].  Materialism  is  not  necessarily  mechanism.  As  a 
mechanistic  prediction  of  socio-economic  evolution,  Marx's  vision 
of  history  has  in  fact  been  disproven  by  the  successes  of  com- 
munism. What  the  phrase  "dialectical  materialism"  means  to 
point  to  is  the  ineluctable  certainty  [based  on  faith]  that  the 
good  society  will  triumph  in  the  end.  Psychologically  this  cer- 
tainty is  quite  comparable  to  the  New  Testament  expectation  of 
the  early  Return  of  the  Lord  or  of  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination; it  undergirds  rather  than  undermines  personal  moral 
commitment. 

Similarly,  it  is  a  misapprehension  to  conclude  from  the  bru- 
tality attendant  on  the  coming-to-power  of  Communist  regimes 
that  a  particularly  crass  "might-makes-right"  attitude  is  intrinsic 
to  the  Marxist  dream.  In  fact  Marxism,  like  no  other  political 
philosophy,  has  as  its  express  purpose  the  elimination  of  the  State. 
The  inhumane  methods  used  "provisionally"  toward  this  visionary 
end  need  to  be  compared  not  with  the  visions  of  liberal  democracy 
but  with  the  reality  of  "Christian"  war  and  government  since 
Constantine,  if  our  condemnation  of  violence  is  to  keep  its  balance. 
If  the  atheistic  purges  of  Stalin  and  Chou  En-Lai  are  compared 
with  the  theistic  Inquisition,  and  the  Russian  colonization  of 
Eastern  Europe  with  the  record  of  France  in  Algeria  and  Portugal 
in  Angola,  or  the  treatment  of  the  American  Indians — and  if  the 
comparison  takes  account  of  the  difference  between  the  moral 
momentum  of  fifteen  centuries  of  Christianization  and  five  of 
Renaissance  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  two-generation 
shift  from  feudal  to  nuclear  society  which  the  world  east  of  the 
Oder  is  undergoing — we  shall  be  surprised  not  at  the  authori- 
tarianism and  at  the  bloodiness  of  communist  rulers  but  at  their 
respect  for  cultural  traditions  and  "democratic"  forms  and  their 
occasional  willingness  to  adjust  their  theories  to  fit  economic 
reality  and  their  practices  to  respond  to  popular  resentment. 


Marxism  is  Western.  Few  mental  habits  interfere  more  pro- 
foundly with  accurate  analysis  than  the  popular  opposition — cur- 
rent e.g.  in  the  writings  of  J.  L.  Hromadka  as  well  as  in  the 
"West" — of  "marxist  East"  and  "liberal"  or  "capitalist  West". 
In  reality,  Marxism  is  only  one  more  case  of  the  intellectual  and 
political  colonization  of  Asia — and  now  Africa — by  Europe.  It 
reproduces  with  astonishing  fidelity  the  basic  deviations  which 
differentiate,  for  example,  Western  from  Eastern  Catholicism  and 
Catholicism  from  New  Testament  Christianity.  Like  the  New 
Testament,  Marxism  sees  a  committed  minority  [the  Party]  as 
the  mainspring  of  history,  fulfilling  the  calling  of  the  chosen  but 
captive  Israel   [the  working  class];   but  like  Rome  and  the  Re- 
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formers,  the  function  of  the  majority  is  not  to  suffer  but  to  rule. 
Unlike  the  New  Testament,  but  like  Western  Christendom  and 
its  spiritual  offspring  Fascism,  Marxism  seeks  to  fufill  history 
by  its  own  efforts. 

*  *  * 

Marxism  is  the  Rod  of  God.  When  the  People  of  God  betray 
their  unique  calling,  this  is  not  a  mere  infraction  of  law;  it  is 
an  interference  with  God's  Work  in  History,  and  its  results — 
whether  under  the  Old  Alliance  or  even  more  under  the  New — 
can  only  be  catastrophic.  Apostate  Christendom,  sold  to  the  alien 
gods  Mars  and  Mammon,  has  only  itself  to  thank  for  the  rebellion 
of  humanist  dreamers  against  a  Church  and  an  ideology  which 
have  broken  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Concretely,  this 
means  that  we  may  as  well  accept  the  eventuality  of  Marxist 
world  dominion  as  possible,  or  even  probable,  within  a  few  decades. 

The  reason  for  this  likelihood  is  not  that  socialism  as  an 
economic  system  is  more  efficient  in  meeting  men's  material 
needs.  This  assumption,  though  logically  appealing  to  some,  has 
not  been  proven,  and  if  it  is  proven  it  will  not  be  by  the  "East" 
but  by  Western  Europe. 

Fundamentally,  the  domination  of  the  world  by  socialism  is  a 
possibility  because  of  the  moral  drive  of  its  heralds.  Except  perhaps 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  Communist  Party  is  a 
"church",  i.e.  a  militant,  sacrificially  committed,  collectively  dis- 
ciplined minority  convinced  that  time  is  on  their  side.  But  even 
outside  this  "church",  in  the  younger  nations  attracted  by  the 
socialist  ideal  whole  generations  of  students  are  convinced  that 
work  is  worthwhile  and  that  their  efforts  toward  social  better- 
ment will  be  rewarded.  In  the  short  run,  social  effectiveness  de- 
pends on  conviction;  the  West,  with  pornography  on  the  news- 
stands, indiscipline  in  the  schools,  early  retirement  as  a  vocational 
goal  and  fear  of  lost  privilege  as  a  national  purpose,  is  not  ready 
to  run. 

Secondarily,  marxist  ambitions  will  be  furthered  by  the 
Western  nations'  having  discredited  their  own  ideals  in  Hiroshima, 
Suez,  Little  Rock,  Angola,  and  Cuba.  Many  of  these  demoralizing 
blunders  have  arisen  from  the  assumption  that  "democracy"  is 
itself  a  product  for  exportation,  under  whatever  pressure  is  needed, 
into  all  the  younger  nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  democracy  is  a 
fruit  and  not  a  plant;  not  a  self -perpetuating  growth  but  a  rare 
and  delicate  afterproduct  of  a  long  spiritual  history.  Democracy 
and  the  "free  economy"  can  only  survive  where  the  general 
osmotic  effect  of  the  evangelical  witness  has  created  respect  for 
individual  and  minority  rights  and  a  grasp  of  morality  founded 
upon  inner  resources  and  not  mere  fear  of  punishment.  Where 
the  religious  rootage  of  these  virtues  is  absent  in  the  population 
at  large,  they  only  can  survive  at  all  when  a  nearly  ideal  transition 
from  colonialism  leaves  a  country  with  exceptional  cultural  and 
political  institutions    [India],  or  where  exceptionally  rapid  eco- 
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nomic  development  gives  enough  wealth  to  share  with  all  so  that 
severe  social  rigidity  and  consequent  class  pressures  do  not  develop 
[Brazil,  Italy  perhaps,  Philippines].  Lacking  such  rare  fortune, 
orderly  democracy  has  no  long  range  chance  of  getting  rooted, 
and  in  the  succession  of  tyrannies  and  coups  d'Etat  the  other 
nations  experience,  the  choices  would  seem  to  be: 

a]  a  continuous  succession  of  military  coups,  changing  only 
the  palace  furniture,  leaving  administration  in  the  hands 
of  feudal  lords  and  civil  servants.  This  pattern,  obtaining 
in  Latin  America  and  on  the  fringe  of  Asia,  solves  no 
social  problems  and  creates  no  procedures  of  orderly  suc- 
cession, and  is  thus  intrinsically  unstable. 

b]  conservative  authoritarianism,  surviving  by  police  methods 
and  the  planned  braking  of  social  change  and  economic 
progress.  In  the  fanatic  form  [Hitler,  McCarthy,  the  Al- 
gerian "ultras"]  self-defeating,  this  approach  may  survive 
several  decades  if  used  moderately  yet  thoroughly  [Spain]. 

c]  collectivist  authoritarianism,  sacrificing  as  far  as  necessary 
the  individualist  values  of  Western  idealism,  respecting 
them  as  far  as  possible  for  their  value  as  propaganda  and 
as  methods  of  administration,  this  solution  is  more  effec- 
tive than  a]  because  of  its  clear  doctrine  and  authority, 
and  more  effective  than  both  a]  and  b]  because  it  favors 
rather  than  resisting  or  ignoring  the  forces  of  social 
change. 

If  the  hungry  masses  are  to  decide,  as  in  the  long  run  they 
must,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  collectivist  authoritar- 
ianism will  have  taken  over  all  but  a  few  island  bastions  where 
democratic  pluralism  has  had  an  especially  good  chance  and  leans 
on  a  high  degree  of  industrialization  and  rich  natural  resources. 
This  is  not  a  vague  prediction;  it  is  the  self-evident  prolongation 
of  the  revolution  of  our  age,  in  which  a  third  of  a  century  sufficed 
for  the  collectivist  wave  to  cover  nearly  half  the  world.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  horizon — not  even  the  Peace  Corps — which  gives 
any  promise  of  stemming  the  tide.  Preaching  democracy  as  a 
political  form,  as  the  U.  S.  has  felt  conscientiously  called  to  do  in 
recent  years,  is  not  only  no  help; — it  actually  draws  attention 
away  from  the  issues  about  which  something  could  be  done. 


Marxism,  where  politically  dominant,  is  to  be  accepted  by 
Christians  as  constituting  the  "higher  powers"  of  Romans  13. 

This  thesis  would  have  presented  no  difficulties  to  a  New 
Testament  Christian;  yet  for  Western  church  people  nourished  by 
the  vision  of  "Christendom"  it  is  hard  to  swallow.  The  counter-as- 
sumption is  that  only  a  good  government  has  a  right  to  the 
subjection  of  its  citizens,  and  that  where  a  government  is  evil, 
atheistic,  or  unjust,  the  faithful  should  rebel,  go  underground,  or 
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emigrate.  Protestant  Christians  in  socialist  countries  are  often 
looked  on  from  the  West  as  if  their  faithfulness  could  consist  only 
in  such  withdrawal  from  their  society.  Yet  Paul  in  Romans  13 
was  writing  to  a  church  under  just  such  an  unfriendly  government. 
Our  brethren  in  the  "East"  should  make  their  homes  there  and 
let  their  light  shine  there;  we  should  wish  them  well  rather  than 
asking  them  to  be  disloyal.  We  do  not  thereby  approve  of  their 
government  [any  more  than  we  do  of  our  own]  but  we  accept  it. 
Just  as  seeing  in  Assyria  "God's  rod"  [Is.  10]  did  not  mean  moral 
approval  of  a  military  campaign,  so  subjection  to  the  powers  that 
be  is  not  bound  to  any  judgment  on  the  righteousness  of  what  those 
powers  do. 

But  not  only  in  the  West  or  in  the  past  is  the  Church's  hastily 
blessing  her  society  reprehensible.  Currently  many  church  leaders 
in  the  younger  nations,  in  an  effort  to  testify  to  the  Gospel's 
relevance  for  humanitarian  and  social  concern,  are  drawn  by 
a  temptation  to  become  the  "court  preachers"  of  the  coming  order 
as  the  Churches  of  Europe  and  America  had  been  before.  By 
undergirding  theologically  their  peoples'  strivings  toward  social 
welfare,  national  identity,  and  "Peace",  they  hope  to  burst  out  of 
the  enclaves  where  western  pietist  missions  or  eastern  orthodox 
liturgy  have  left  them,  proclaiming  the  redeeming  relevance  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  for  the  deepest  concerns  of  men. 

So  far  so  good;  but  beyond  this  need  to  meet  men  by  speak- 
ing to  their  felt  needs,  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  demands  an  element 
of  foreignness  and  of  judgment  as  well.  It  would  be  tragic  for 
the  younger  churches,  right  at  the  point  where  they  seek  to  tear 
themselves  awray  from  the  tutelage  of  the  colonizers,  to  repeat  the 
deepest  error  of  Constantinian  Christendom,  its  loss  of  critical 
and  eschatological  perspective  over  against  its  own  society.  After 
having  experienced  the  minority  status  of  the  irrelevant  "little 
flock"  in  the  wrong  way,  our  brethren  in  Prague  and  Bangalore 
may  before  they  realize  it  become  a  "responsible"  elite  in  an 
equally  wrong  way.  A  welfare  state,  a  young,  self-governing, 
hopeful  state,  is  no  exception  from  Romans  12.  However  idealistic 
the  administrative  elite,  however  constitutional  its  procedures, 
however  many  Christians  there  may  be  in  Parliament  and  Cabinet 
[as  there  are  in  Czechoslovakia,  Japan,  Indonesia],  the  State  is 
basically  a  structure  of  power  struggle  and  not  a  welfare  institu- 
tion. Christians  accept  the  "Powers  that  be"  because  they  be,  and 
not  because  what  they  do  merits — or  needs — a  Christian  blessing. 

j.h.y. 
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